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I  ?Ol.IU.  MARCH  1;  1856.  NO.  I- 

I  LECTURES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

I  PBUYSBBD   AT  THE  COLLEOR  DE   FRANCE,    PARIS,    DURING   THE   TSAR  1855, 

^  By  Professor  Claudi  Bxrmau)  . 

From  notes  taken  at  the  Leotores  by  Aktbort  Psristok,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleaag. 

' .      Gentlemen, — ^The  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  College  de 

!  France  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  Chair  of  Physiology  in  a  Medi- 
cal Faculty.  In  the  latter,  the  teacher  must  promulgate  his  opinions 
dogmatically,  considering  the  science  as  settled  and  complete.  Here; 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  every  question  as  heing  open  to  in- 
vestigation, and  the  science  of  physiology  itself  as  if  it  were  imperfect 
and  unsettled.  They  must  search  among  the  records  of  the  past,  and 
must  build  up  their  fabric  from  the  labors  of  others :  we  must  look  on 
the  future  destinies  of  our  science.  Let  ours  be  the  hope  of  extending 
\{&  limits.  Two  methods  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Physiology 
now  present  themselves. 

Ist,  To  make  new  researches. 

I        2d,  To  criticise  old  doctrines  by  submitting  them  to  the  test  of 

I    experiments. 

The  cel^rated  Le  Maistre  said^  that  mora  discoveries  were  due  to 

!    chance  than  to  all  the  researches  of  the  learned;  he  even  said,  that  in 

i    order  to  make  new  discoveries  it  was  necessary  to  be  ignorant. 

'  On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  and  his  school  have  contended,  that  there 
is  a  method  vrith  certain  rules  by  which  the  limits  of  science  can  be 
extended  and  new  discoveries  made. 

That  those  principles  are  useful  to  guide  us  in  our  researches  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  ngtwlthstanding^  experieuoe  has  not  proved  that 
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ihose  who  knew  them  best  were  the  most  fortunate  in  their  application. 

Baring  the  course  of  these  lectures  we  shall  investigate  the  mode  of 
action  of  divers  substances^  which  exercise  a  notable  influence  on  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

Two  conditions  are  requisite  to  maintain  life.  Ist^  The  organism, 
that  is  to  say^  the  integrity  of  all  the  organs^  of  the  tissues^  and  of  their 
functions.  2d,  The  medium  in  which  we  live,  comprising  oxygen,  heat 
and  the  food  requisite  for  our  organism.  But  at  the  same  time  that  we 
must  study  those  chemical  changes  necessary  to  maintain  life,  so 
also  must  we  investigate  the  nature  of  many  substances,  which,  though 
not  necessary  to  life,  yet  may  be  said  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on 
our  organization,  suspending  or  destroying  its  functions. 

Thus  the  numerous  class  of  pobons  and  medicaments  are  perturbing 
agents,  while  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  styled  a  conservative 
agent.  But  the  study  of  medicines  and  poisons  constitue  the  domain 
of  therapeutics  and  toxicology. 

Here  we  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  active  substances,  such  as 
strychnine,  nicotine,  morphine,  &e.,  in  order  to  study  their  effects  under 
a  purely  physiological  point  of  view.  We  shall  make  use  of  them,  as  o£ 
a  re-agent,  which,  by  a  specific  mode  of  action,  localised  in  some  one 
tissue,  will  enable  us  to  acquire  precise  notions  on  the  nature  of  those 
tissues  thus  acted  upon. 

Physiology  has  no  other  aim  or  object  than  to  analyse  the  phenomena 
of  life. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  part  which  appertains  to  each  organ 
amid  the  complicated  phenomena  of  life,  it  has  occurred  to  physiologists 
to  destroy  one  organ,  br  one  tissue,  and  then  to  observe  how  the  organ- 
ism is  affected  by  its  absence. 

Thus,  by  cutting  a  nerve,  we  destroy  the  functions  of  that  nerve,  and 
from  it  results  either  loss  of  motion  or  of  sensibility,  according  aa  it  is  a 
nerve  of  motion  or  sensation. 

But  this  process  is  exceedingly  rude,  and  then  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  penetrate  very  deeply  into  adjoining  structures  in  order  to 
destroy  some  special  organ,  the  morbid  process  may  become  so  compli- 
cated as  to  involve  the  result  in  considerable  obscurity. 

When  we  examine  the  poisonous  effects  of  certain  substances,  we 
ascertain  that  they  act  by  destroying  some  one  system  of  the  organism, 
or  some  one  tissue  of  the  body.  This  point  once  settled  thus  becomes 
an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the  properties  and  functions  of  the 
^•^rent  tissues.     Thus;  a  substance  of  which  tbQ  composition  is  not 
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well  known^  but  which  possesses  most  active  properties — ^the  celebrated 
Woorara  poison — exercises  a  particular  action  on  the  nervous  system,  it 
produces  death  without  any  apparent  suffering,  the  animals  manifesting 
no  pain. 

If  we  take  two  frogs,  and  sacrifice  one  by  cutting  off  its  head,  we 
shall  observe  that,  at  a  low  temperatuie,  the  nervous  system  retains  its 
properties  during  several  days,  and  may  react  on  the  muscles  under  the 
influence  of  any  exciting  cause,  such  as  galvanism  or  electricity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  poison  the  other  frog  with  the  Wooraia 
poison,  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  ceases  at  once :  thi9  poison 
annihilates  the  nervous  system,  and  death  is  caused  by  the  total  abstrac- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence. 

Now,  it  b  utterly  impossible  to  remove  by  dissection  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  system;  at  the  same  time  we  should  lacerate  and  destroy  all  the 
surrounding  tissues.  But  here  we  have  a  substance  following  the  nerve 
in  its  minute  ramifications  to  its  ultin^te  fibrilla,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  respects  completely  the  surrounding  organs. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  experiment  of  the  two  frogs.  On  the  one 
poisoned  with  Woorara,  galvanism  prpduces  no  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  yet  when  applied  locally  to  the  muscles  it  produces  contraction. 
On  the  contrary,  if  on  the  decapitated  animal  we  isolate  a  nerve,  and 
touch  that  nerve  with  a  galvanic  current,  we  observe  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  whole  limb.  This  experiment  proves  that  Woorara  de- 
stroys at  the  same  time  the  motor  and  sensitive  system  of  nerves,  but 
that  it  does  not  affect  muscular  irritability.  Thus  the  question  mooted 
by  Haller,  more  than  a  ceilNiry  ago,  that  muscular  irritability  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  influence,  is  now  finally  settled.  Marshall  Hall 
still  maintains  that  nervous  excitability  and  muscular  irritability  depend 
one  on  the  other.  * 

But  let  us  go  one  step  further.  The  experiment  with  the  Woorara 
poison  proves,  moreover,  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  system  is 
increased  by  the  effect  of  the  poison,  and  persists  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  it  does  on  the  decapitated  animal.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  no 
two  frogs  can  be  in  the  same  identical  condition,  and  that  if  the  expe- 
riment had  been  reversed,  the  result  would  also  have  been  different. 
The  following  experiment  must  remove  all  objection  of  that  nature. 
Let  us  take  a  frog,  and  while  it  is  in  perfect  health  we  put  a  ligature 
aroui||i  the  femoral  arteiy  on  one  side,  and  then  poison  the  animal  with 
Woorara.  Now  it  follows  that  the  blood  cannot  carry  the  poison  to 
tiu^l^  and  what  is  the  result,  r  That  2Qi20<nilar  irritability  disappeared 
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at  the  end  of  five  days  in  the  leg  where  the  poison  does  not  circnlate^ 
while  it  persisted  ten  days  in  the  other  leg.  We  may  then  safely  con- 
clude that  the  Woorara  poison  destroys  nervous  excitability  at  the  same 
tijne  that  it  increases  muscular  irritability. 

There  is  yet  another  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  our  experiment. 
Let  us  examine  the  heart  of  the  frog  poisoned  with  Woorara ;  you  will 
observe  that  it  still  beats  perfectly.  This  proves  that  the  heart  is  in- 
dependent of  all  nervous  action ;  and  is  in  that  respect  quite  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  This  is  the  reason  that  though  separated  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  the  heart  still  contracts. 

You  perceive  from  this  experiment  how  we  can  make  use  of  poisons 
t6  analyse  the  phenomena  of  life,  they  become  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perimental Physiologist  a  re-ageant,  exercising  a  determinate  action  on 
certain  parts  of  the  organism,  just  as  the  chemist  uses  his  tests  in  the 
laboratory  to  analyse  and  separate  different  substances.  If  it  be  asked 
what  science  we  would  promote.  What  good  can  result  from  our  research- 
es ;  we  should  answer,  that  this  art  is  especially  destined  to  throw  light 
on  medical  science.  It  has  been  said  that  medicine  and  physiology 
are  independent  sciences,  that  the  latter  is  more  curious  and  entertain, 
ing  than  useful  to  the  physician  ;  for,  say  they,  to  what  physiological 
state  does  fever  correspond  ?  To  that  we  should  answer  that  if  physi- 
ology was  more  cultivated  we  should  then  know  what  particular  morbid 
state  or  derangement  of  which  set  of  organs  the  fever  was  owing  to. 

Thus  it  is  we  know  at  present  that  diabetes  has  its  physiological  cor- 
relative. A  few  years  ago  if  it  had  been  asked  is  diabetes  the  result  of 
some  functional  disorder  producing  sugar  as  a  substance  entirely  foreign 
to  the  system,  or  is  it  produced  by  some  mal-assimilation  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  what  would  have  been  the  answer  ?  At  this  day  we 
know  tkat  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  owing  to  the  exagger- 
ation of  a  strictly  physiological  fanction,  for  in  the  normal  state  sugar 
is  secreted  by  the  liver.  We  know  moreover  that  we  can  render  animals 
diabetic  by  introducing  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  into  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Fever  also  can  be  produced  by  some  functional  disorder.  Thus  if  we 
cut  certain  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  fever  supervenes 
in  that  part.  (Here  Mr.  Bernard  shows  a  rabbit  on  which  he  has  made 
a  section  on  one  side  of  the  S3anpathetic  nerve  distributed  to  the  ear, 
and  the  result  is  plainly  visible  in  the  increased  heat  and  redness  of 
that  ear  compared  with  the  other.)  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  if 
a  section  be  made  of  a  certain  part  of  the  great  smypathetic  distribu- 
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tod  to  the  thorax  or  abdomen^  we  can  produoe  pleurisy  in  the  ftrst,  and 
peritonitis  in  the  second.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  morbid  states 
which  we  cannot  explain  by  physiological  laws  as  yet  known;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  progress  of  physiology  is  destined  to  throw 
great  light  on  those  pathological  conditions  which  are  now  the  most 
obecore. 

Lectuke  II. 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  bearings  of  physiology  and  path" 
ology,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
different  theories  and  opinions  on  the  nature  of  diabetes.  This  disease 
has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity;  but  it  was  character- 
ized in  a  very  vague  manner,  and  its  symptoms  very  imperfectly  de" 
scribed.  Thus  a  person  was  said  to  be  diabetic  when  he  voided  unusual 
quantities  of  urine,  accompanied  with  other  general  symptoms,  such  as 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  On  account  of  the  latter  symptoms  it 
had  been  likened  to  phthisis,  one  being  of  the  lungs,  the  other  of  the 
kidneys,  but  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  was  long  unknown. 
When  this  peculiarity  was  ascertained,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
simple  diabetes,  or  polyuria,  and  diabetes  mellitus.  In  the  present  state 
of  Bcience  this  distinction  is  not  admitted,  diabetes  being  always  charac. 
terized  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  celebrated  Willis 
was  the  first  who  said  that  the  urine  of  diabetics  was  sweet  and  had  the 
taste  of  honey.  Hollo,  who  came  afterwards,  thought  that  the  presence 
of  sugar  was  due  to  a  vitiation  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  changed  the 
food  into  sugar  instead  of  transforming  it  into  chyle.  Nicolas  and  Gueu- 
deviUe,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  towards  the  year  1808,  placed  the  seat 
oi  the  disease  in  the  intestines.  They  thought  that  chyle,  being  a  ni- 
trogenous fluid,  produced  by  digestion,  the  diabetic  sugar  was  nothing 
more  than  chyle  deprived  of  nitrogen.  In  1818,  Mr.  Chevreuil  showed 
that  diabetic  sugar  was  similar  to  that  produced  from  starch,  which  is 
transformed  into  sugar  by  the  process  of  digestion. 

Mr.  Bouchardat  thinks  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
it  is  absorbed  directly.  Mr.  Mialhe  has  propounded  another  theory. 
Having  ascertained  that  when  diabetic  sugar,  or  sugar  produced  from 
March,  IB  heated  in  presence  of  an  alkali  it  is  completely  destroyed,  Mr 
Miaihe  thought  that  sugar  was  a  normal  product  of  digestion,  and  that 
if  the  blood  was  not  sufficiently  alkaline  to  destroy  the  sugar^  the  person 
became  diabetic ;  therefore,  said  he,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
Uoody  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  treatment  should  be  by  meang 
of  alkaline  remedies. 
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But  setting  aside  all  these  conflicting  theories^  formed^  most  of  them^ 
aprtarij  when  we  undertake  to  account  for  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  we  find  that  it  can  only  have  its  origin  in  two  ways.  Either  it  is 
introduced  as  food,  or  is  fabricated  abnormally  in  the  system.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  in  the  normal  state  we  secrete  sugar  intemallyi 
but  that  physiologically  this  sugar  disappears  before  it  reaches  the  kid- 
neys. Diabetes,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  of  a  physiolo- 
gical state.  Before  considering  the  origin  and  production  of  sugar  in 
the  system,  we  must  premise  that  chemists  recognize  three  different 
kinds  of  sugar,  viz. : 

Gane  sugar. 

Grape  sugar. 

Starch  sugar,  or  glucose. 

Cane  sugar  differs  from  the  others  in  this,  that  the  alkalies  have  no 
action  on  it,  but  the  acids  transform  it  into  grape  sugar,  or  glucose. 

The  alkalis  have  a  particular  action  on  grape  sugar  and  glucose — thus 
if  we  take  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  add  to  it  some  diabetic  sugar  or 
glucose,  and  then  expose  it  to  heat,  the  liquid  takes  a  brownish  hue,  the 
sugar  disappears  and  b  transformed  into  various  acids.  On  the  con- 
trary, ordinary  cane  sugar  being  heated  with  potassa  does  not  alter  its 
color.  Pure  cane  sugar  boiled  with  an  acid  is  transformed  into  grape 
sugar.  The  following  test  is  considered  one  of  the  best  to  detect  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  urine.  Take  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
copper,  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  put  a  few  drops  into  a  test  tube 
containing  diabetic  sugar,  and  expose  the  whole  to  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp ;  the  liquid,  which  is  previously  of  a  beautiful  blue,  speedily 
changes  color,  giving  rise  to  an  orange  yellow  precipitate. 

Gane  sugar  exposed  to  the  same  test  gives  no  result,  as  it  exercises  no 
chemical  action  on  the  tartrate  of  copper.  Being  exceedingly  deli- 
cate this  test  can  be  used  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  grape  sugar  con- 
tained in  a  given  solution.  When  we  use  the  test  for  grape  sugar  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  the  reaction  which  takes  place  is  called  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  liquid.  The  chemical  change  which  takes  place  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  either  grape  sugar  or  glucose  is  heated  they' are  converted 
into  various  acids.  Now  this  liquid  tartrate  of  potassa  and  copper  con- 
tains a  salt  of  duetoxide  of  copper,  and  when  the  sugar  is  decomposed  it 
takes  away  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  copper,  which  thus 
becomes  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  that  being  insoluble  is  precip- 
itated. This  liquid,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Barriswill's 
test;  only  gives  this  result  when  in  presence  of  grape  sugar  or  gluoose. 
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Potassa  \ml  also  been  used  as  a  test,  bnt  it  may  lead  us  into  error,  as  a 
solutioB  of  tannin  heated  with  potassa  gives  the  same  brown  color  as  a 
solution  of  glucose. 

When  the  liquids  which  wo  wish  to  test  for  sugar  are  colored,  as 
blood,  for  instance,  we  must  filter  them  through  bone  black ;  this  takes 
away  the  coloring  matter  and  the  other  albuminous  and  organic  sub. 
stances,  but  in  no  way  affects  the  sugar  ]  we  thus  bbtain  a  pure  and 
transparent  liquid,  which  can  be  readily  tested  by  the  method  above 
mentioned.  Another  method  which  allows  us  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  sugar,  is  to  produce  fermentation  by  means  of  yeast,  the  sugar  being 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  latter  burning  with  a 
peculiar  bluish  flame. 

Polarized  light  has  also  been  used  to  distinguish  certain  characters 
appertaining  to  grape  and  cane  sugar. 

'Having  thus  explained  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  and  the  tests  by 
which  it  can  be  recognized,  we  are  now  prepared  to  investigate  the 
origin  and  production  of  sugar  in  the  system. 

We  have  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  and  our  experiments  will  prove 
that  sugar  is  formed  from  the  blood,  but  that  its  production  is  totally 
independent  of  the  species  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach.  No  sugar 
is  found  in  the  blood  before  entering  the  liver,  but  its  presence  in  the 
blood  which  comes  out  of  the  liver  is  easily  ascertained.  The  liver 
itself  contains  sugar  in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  the  only  organ 
possessing  that  property.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  person  was  owing  to  imperfect  digestion 
of  some  particular  kind  of  food ;  hence  physicians  directed  their  ex. 
elusive  attention  to  the  diet  of  those  patients,  until  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  that  all  those  substances  which  contained  starch  in 
any  form  increased  the  disease.  Now,  however,  we  must  place  the  disease 
in  some  functional  disorder  of  the  liver,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  elucidate  in  the  progress  of  these  lectures. 

The  existence  of  migar  in  the  liver  being  settled  beyond  all 
doubt,  it  was  and  is  still  objected  by  some  physiologists  that  this  sugar 
did  not  take  its  origin  in  the  liver,  but  having  been  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  absorption,  was  only  localized  and  concentrated  in  the 
liver.  That  a  dog,  for  instance,  having  eaten  bread  or  some  other  sub- 
stance containing  starch,  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed 
into  glucose,  would  have  this  sugar  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  general 
circulation,  and  there  it  would  be  liable  to  remain  a  considerable  time. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  this  localization  of  different  substances  in 
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the  liver;  thus  it  has  been  reported  that  mercury,  copper,  ardenic,  &o», 
had  been  found  i^  the  liver  of  persons  who  had  taken  those  substances 
during  life.  Therefore,  some  physiologists,  reasoning  by  analogy,  said 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  sugar  had  reached  the  liver  in  the  same 
way.  But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  those  other  substances,  the 
best  proof  that  sugar  is  not  introduced  in  that  way  is,  that  we  find  it  in 
the  liver  of  the  fo6tus,  before  any  food  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Here  are  several  livers  taken  from  calves  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
gestation,  you  see  that  our  test  plainly  indicates  the  presence  of  sugar ; 
moreover,  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  alcohol  will 
be  produced.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  sugar  was  introduced 
by  means  of  the  food,  for  the  stomach  had  never  received  any. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  mother  takes  in  food,  and  that  this  sugar 
may  be  introduced  into  foetal  circulation  by  vascular  communication 
through  the  placenta.  But  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  communica- 
tion exists  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus;  moreover,  the  blood 
globules  of  the  foetus  are  larger  than  those  of  the  mother,  and  could  not 
circulate  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  latter. 

Another  fact  comes  in  to  settle  the  question.  The  function  of  the 
liver  which  produces  sugar  does  not  begin  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
of  uterine  life;  before  ^hat  period  no  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver,  though 
the  same  relation  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus,  as  far  as 
nutrition  is  concerned,  before  that  period  as  well  as  afterwards. 

There  is  yet  another  proof  that  sugar  is  not  simply  localized  in  the 
liver ;  for  those  substances,  such  as  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  which  have 
been  said  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  when  once  they  penetrate  iato 
the  liver,  remain  there  indefinitely.  Sugar,  on  the  contrary,  dis-. 
appears  from  the  liver  as  soon  as  the  function  of  the  liver  ceases.  Thus 
when  animals  die  of  disease,  their  liver  contains  no  sugar.  This  is  the 
reason  why  no  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver  of  the  subjects  commonly 
brought  to  our  amphitheatres. 

Although  there  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  nature 
of  the  food  and  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  yet  innervation  ex- 
ercises a  direct  influence  on  this  function.  When  a  section  is  made  o£ 
the  two  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  ceases 
at  once.  Here  is  a  rabbit  on  which  were  cut  those  two  nerves  yester- 
day evening;  you  see  he  has  survived  the  operation;  we  shall  now" 
sacrifice  him,  in  order  to  prove  that  all  traces  of  sugar  have  disappeareii 
from  the  liver. 

We  must  therefore  admit  that  sugar  is  formed  in  ihe  liver;  through. 
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a  special  frinction  appertaining  to  that  organ,  and  gnbject  to  certain 
physiological  variations  according  to  the  state  of  the  system.  • 

2d.  That  this  function  commences  at  a  certain  period  of  uterine  life. 
3d.  That  during  disease  the  formation  of  sugar  either  diminishes  or 
ceases  completely.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  ascertaining  whether 
an  animal  died  in  a  state  of  health  or  in  consequence  of  disease,  for  in 
Ae  former  case  sugar  would  be  found  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  latter  not. 
Here  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  giving  the  proportion  of  sugar  found 
in  the  livers  of  different  animals. 

Human  foetus  at  62  months       -        -        -        0.77  per  cent. 
Foetus  calf,  from  7  to  8  months  -        -        0.80        '^ 

Foetus  of  a  cat,  at  term     ...        -        1.27        " 
On  the  other  hand,  the  follo^ng  analysis  shows  that  the  different 
varities  of  food  exercise  very  little  influence  on  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  liver. 

A  dog  fed  exclusively  on  meat  -        -        1.90  grammes  per  cent. 
Another  fed  the  same        -        -        -        1.40        "  " 

A  dog  fed  on  meat  and  bread     -        -        1.70        "  " 

Another  fed  the  same        -        -         -         1.30         "  *^ 

A  dOg  fed  exclusively  on  starch  -        1.88        "  " 

Another  fed  in  the  same  way     -        -         1.50         "  " 

The  liver,  you  know,  is  a  large  glandular  structure,  situated  in  the 
abdomen,  and  placed  as  a  sort  of  barrier  between  the  digestive  system 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  circulation  on  the  other.  The  liver 
receives  by  the  vena  porta  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  digestive 
organs ;  this  blood  traverses  the  liver,  undergoing  divers  modifications, 
and  then  comes  out  by  the  hepatic  veins,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  Besides  these  two  sets  of  vessels  we  have  the 
lymphatics  and  the  hepati  5  artery.  The  latter  exercises  no  influence  on 
the  function  of  the  liver,  but  only  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  does  not  afford  materials  for  the  different  pro- 
ducts of  that  organ.  Sugar  is  formed  from  materials  furnished  by  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta ;  this  production  of  sugar  is  a  secretion  anal- 
agoos  to  others  in  the  animal  economy. 

Thus  we  see  that  several  functions  appertain  to  the  liver,  for  we 
know  already  that  it  produces  bile.  The  liver  is  an  organ  which  exists 
in  all  animals.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  liver  only 
served  for  the  production  of  bile;  and  as  it  was  said  by  physiologists 
that  bile  was  useless  in  the  animal  economy,  the  argument  was  that  th  e 
fiver  itself  was  unnecessary. 
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But  in  the  fiist  (dace  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  bile  has  most  im- 
portant functions  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and,  moreover,  the  liver 
fulfils  other  purposes  connected  with  the  respiratory  functions  through 
the  production  of  sugar. 

It  is  said  that  an  organ  which  secretes  must  be  provided  with  an  ex* 
cretory  duct.  Now  that  is  true  so  far  as  regards  the  secretion  of  bile, 
but  there  is  no  special  duct  for  the  elimination  of  sugar.  It  mixes  with 
the  blood  coming  from  the  liver,  and  is  thence  carried  to  the  lung.] 

How  does  this  secretion  take  place  ?  All  secreting  organs  are  formed 
of  cells,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  liver.  These  cells  are  disposed  in 
masses,  which,  by  compression,  assume  a  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  form, 
constituting  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  At  the  centre  of  each  lobule  the 
commencing  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein  take  their  origin ;  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta,  on  the  contrary,  ramify  on  the  surface  of  the  lobules. 
The  biliary  ducts  commence  within  the  lobules  by  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, which  form  a  closed  network  or  plexus,  occupying  principally  the 
outer  portion  of  each  lobule.  The  blood  which  enters  the  liver  under- 
goes very  important  modifications  in  traversing  the  cells  situated 
between  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vena  porta  and  the  origin  of 
the  hepatic  veins.  There  it  is  that  the  blood  is  divided  into  those  com- 
ponent elements  which  produce  sugar  on  the  one  hand  and  bile  on  the 
other.  But  these  two  secretions  are  entirely  distinct,  for  there  are  two 
sets  of  cells,  ^ne  forming  the  bile  and  the  other  the  sugar ;  the  bile 
being  composed  from  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  blood;  the  sugar, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  albuminous  or  non-nitrogenous  elements. 

The  production  of  those  two  substances  is  not  concomitant — that  is 
to  say,  when  the  formation  of  bile  is  most  active,  that  of  sugar  is  at  its 
lowest  point,  and  vice  versa. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  cells  of  the  liver  has 
never  been  well  ascertained.  Though  coming  from  an  organ  containing 
sugar,  the  bile  itself  contains  none,  which  proves  that  the  two  excre- 
tions are  independent. 

In  the  moUusca,  snails,  and  others  of  that  class,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  bile,  or  rather  the  liquid  coming  from  the  liver,  does  not  always 
present  the  same  character.  When  digestion  is  going  on  the  duct 
which  comes  from  the  liver  furnishes  a  very  sweet  liquid;  then  this 
liquid  ceases  after  a  certain  time — it  changes  color  from  white  to  green, 
becomes  exceedingly  bitter,  and  no  longer  retains  any  traces  of  sugar. 
Thus  the  production  of  sugar  takes  place  during  digestion ;  that  of  bile, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  place  after  digestion.     This  is  contrary  to  the  old 
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idmitted  opimon  t^at  bile  was  produced  daring  digestion.  Bnt  that 
this  is  not  the  case  can  be  easily  demonstated  on  a  dog  having  a  biliary 
fistnla.  Here  is  the  operation  which  must  be  made  to  establish  a  biliary 
fistula  on  that  animal.  Make  an  incision  in  the  right  side^  enabling 
you  to  pass  a  ligature  around  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  which 
is  thus  prevented  from  empt3ring  itself  into  the  abdomen.  You  must 
then  draw  out  the  gall  bladder,  and  attach  it  to  the  skin,  where  it  be- 
comes adherent ;  lastly,  you  make  a  small  puncture,  and  then  the  gall 
bladder  itself  becomes  an  excretory  duct,  by  which  the  bile  runs  x)ut 
By  this  means  you  can  ascertain  that,  during  digestion,  bile  runs  in 
very  small  quantities;  but  that  about  seven  hours  after  a  meal,  much 
larger  qantities  of  bile  are  excreted.  During  digestion  bile  is  poured 
into  the  intestinal  tube,  but  it  comes  from  the  gall  bladder,  into  which 
it  has  been  accumulated  beforehand,  as  a  sort  of  reservoir.  Sugar,  on 
the  contrary,  is  produced  about  three  hours  after  an  animal  has  eaten. 

All  animals  are  not  alike  provided  with  a  gall  bladder:  the  horse, 
for  instance,  has  none,  but  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  very 
large,  and  provided  with  a  sphincter,  which  thus  retains  the  bile. 

In  certain  insects  the  liver  does  not  exist  as  a  distinct  organ,  but  we 
find  in  its  stead  two  series  of  glands,  of  which  those  situated  above 
secrete  bile,  and  those  below  secrete  sugar,  while  both  pour  their  secre- 
tions into  tiie  intestinal  tube.  We  have  thus  far  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  which  may  be  stated  as  general  propositions. 

1st.  There  are  two  functions  in  the  liver,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  the  same  anatomical  element — one  producing  sugar,  the 
other  bile. 

2d.  These  two  secretions  are  neither  permanent  nor  constant,  but 
intormittent,  there  being  oscillations  in  the  secretion  of  sugar  as  well  as 
bile. 

3d.  Sugar  is  not  an  excretion  like  urine,  for  in  the  physiological  stato 
it  should  not  appear  outside  the  systom;  it  is  only  pathologically,  as  in 
diabetes,  that  sugar  is  excreted  with  the  urine.  .  The  following  is  the 
origin  and  progress  of  sugar  in  the  system.  After  its  production  in 
tile  hepatic  cells  sugar  comes  out  of  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins.  It 
then  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where  it  mixes  with  the  blood 
coming  from  the  lower  extremities;  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  the 
sugar  passes  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  Wiience  it  is  driven  into 
the  lung.  There  the  sugar  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  destroyed  by  undergoing  a  peculiar  species  of  com- 
bustion^ so  that  when  the  blood  comes  out  of  the  lung  it  no  longer 
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conlaiiui  any  sugar.  The  qnantity  of  sugar  is  at  its  sqm.inmih  ia  tbe 
interral  between  two  meals,  when  digestion  may  be  said  to  be  most 
active;  so  that,  though  the  secretion  be  constant,  there  are  periods 
when  it  is  more  considerable  than  at  others. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  about  1 
per  cent.,  but  in  the  right  ventricle,  as  it  has  been  still  further  diluted, 
the  proportion  is  about  l-3d  per  cent.     At  the  beginning  of  digestion, 
the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  is  supplied  on  the  one  part  from  the  capil- 
Vury  jterminations  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  and  on  the  other  from 
divers  soluble  matters  and  liquids  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  tube.     On 
this  account  the  liver  receives  at  that  moment  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
blood  than  during  abstinenee,  the  secretion  of  sugar  is  rendered  metre 
active,  and  then  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  hepatic  vein  may  be  as 
much  as  It  or  2  per  cent.      The  quantity  of  sugar  being  thus  consid- 
erably increased,  it  may  happen  that  all  will  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
lung,  and  then  arterial  blood  will  contain  a  small  proportion.     This  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  case  where  an  animal  is  sacrificed  during 
digestion,  for  whatever  be  the  food  some  sugar  will  be  found  in  the 
whole  circulation,    but  always  in   much   greater  proportion   in    the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  vena  cava.     This  oscillation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  very  important,  as  it  is  found  even  in  the  pathologi- 
cal state,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  some  persons  are  diabetic  at 
certain  times  and  not  at  others. 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  depend  upon  two  causee;" 
either  its  destruction  in  the  lung  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  or  its  produo- 
tion  is  abnormally  increased. 

It  being  thus  settled  that  the  sugar  takes  its  origin  in  the  liver,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs,  we  perceive  at  onoe  tliat 
a  most  intimate  physiological  relationship  must  exist  between  those  two 
organs,  and  pathological  anatomy  has  verified  this  law,  for  diabetic 
subjects  have  generally  important  lesions  in  the  lung  as  well  as  in  the 
liver. 

In  the  physiological  state  bile  never  contains  any  sugar.  If  yoa 
sacrifice  an  animal  and  eiuunine  the  bile  instantly,  it  will  not  contain 
any  traces  of  sugar.  Eut  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  to  examine 
bile  taken  from  an  animal  which  has  been  dead  for  some  hours  you  mav 
find  evident  traces  of  sr^r.  The  reason  is  this — when  life  ceaAes  tlie 
liver  becomes  subject  to  purely  mechanical  laws,  and  as  sugar  K^^y  a 
strong  endosmotic  pov/er,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hepatic  cells 
may  easily  pass  into  the  biliary  ducts,  whereas  during  life  this  is  never 
the  case. 
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In  ttudjing  ihe  fimcticmB  of  tlie  iiver,  the  following  pfoposiiiona 
jHneient  themselveB  for  investigation : 

Isl  What  alterations  may  snpervene  pathologically  in  the  cells  of  the 
liver? 

2d.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  while 
passing  through  the  liver  ? 

8d.  What  influence  is  exercised  on  the  functions  of  the  liver  by  the 
purely  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  circulation? 

4th.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  functions  of 
the  liver  ? 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which  the  hepatic  cells  may  un- 
dergOy  we  know  but  little.  The  fatty  liver  is  observable  among  certain 
animah!  fed  in  an  artificial  manner,  producing  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
oelb  of  the  liver  which  are  filled  with  large  quantities  of  fat.  The 
liver,  however,  still  continues  to  secrete  sugar,  two  analyses  presenting, 
the  one  case  1,  the  othef  IJ  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  is  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  Besides  this,  the  liver  is  subject 
to  a  great  variety  of  degenerations  and  morbid  productions;  but  these 
alterations  generally  leave  a  portion  of  the  organ  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
tiiis  continues  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  economy. 

On  the  influence  exercised  by  the  composition  of  the  blood  on  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

As  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  porta  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  it  is  important  to  know  what  influence  those 
changes  may  exercise  on  the  production  of  sugar.  This  question  has 
been  raised  especially  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  where  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  know  what  kind  of  food  produces  the  least  sugar.  Formerly  phy- 
siologists thought  that  sugar  in  diabetes  was  produced  exclusively  by 
vegetable  food,  and  consequently  the  deduction  that  those  patients 
would  be  most  benefited  by  nitrogenous  articles  of  diet  and  animal  food, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  bread  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  But  as  we  have  now  ascertained  that  the  production  of 
sugar  exists  in  the  liver,  what  becomes  of  the  sugar  introduced  into  the 
system  from  outside  f 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  must  know  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  prolonged  abstinence  on  the  production  of  sugar. 

When  an  animal  is  entirely  deprived  of  food,  we  have  ascertained  that 
sugar  gradually  disappears  from  the  liver.  Prior  to  this,  however,  sugar 
CMI  only  be  produced  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  blood  con- 
tiUned  in  the  vena  porta,  for,  in  the  absence  of  all  food,  the  intestines 
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ean  famish  no  materials  to  the  vena  porta  through  the  different  absorb- 
ent  vessels ;  therefore  the  blood  circniating  in  the  vena  porta  is  fur* 
nished  exclusively  from  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  passing  into 
the  portal  circulation  through  the  intermedium  of  the  capillaries.  Thus 
we  prove  that  the  production  of  sugar  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
food.  In  an  animal  exposed  to  complete  abstinence  the  liver  continues 
to 'secrete  sugar  until  the  animal  loses  4-lOths  of  ite  weight :  at  that 
period  there  is  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  it 
were  attempted  to  nourish  the  animal  its  life  could  not  be  saved.  Dogs 
thus  exposed  to  starvation  die  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-second 
day ;  guinea  pigs  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day. 

Touching  this  question  of  prolonged  abstinence,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting for  us  to  learn  what  takes  place  in  those  hibernating  animals 
which  are  known  to  pass  whole  months  without  eating.  Valentin,  who 
has  experimented  on  the  marmot,  an  animal  inhabiting  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrennes,  has  ascertained  that  those  hibernating 
animals  are  not  in  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  animal  deprived  of  food. 
Having  kept  one  of  these  marmots,  which  slept  39  days  without  eating, 
he  then  sacrificed  it,  and  found  that  the  liver  contained  2.87  per  cent, 
of  sugar.  He  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  of  those  animals  a  peculiar 
whitish  substance,  which  was  continually  secreted  by  the  stomach,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  those  animals.  There  was  then  re-absorption  of  this 
matter  in  the  alimentary  tube,  and  nutrition  was  thus  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  animal  itself,  for  it  continually  diminished  in  weight.  In 
our  next  lecture  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of  food  on  the  production 
of  sugar.  {To  he  continued,) 


LUXATION  OF  INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

CommiiBlofttad  by  W.  E.  Beickiu*  M  J). 

•  Messrs.  Editors: — I  noticed  in  the  November,  1855,  number  of 
your  journal  the  history  of  a  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  reduced  by  a  new.  and  very  simple  method — ^via., 
"  Placing  her  head  against  my  chest,  I  passed  each  thumb  as  far  back 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  jaw  as  possible.  By  making  a  rotary 
motion  from  the  wrist,  I  found  the  bone  to  yield;  by  now  adding  a 
motion  of  drawing  the  hands  in  towards  the  chest,  the  left  side  first, 
then  the  right,  slipped  into  their  positions,  and  the  patient  dosed  the 
mouth/'  &o. 
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Knowing  th^e  importanoe  of  Btatbtical  information  on  all  such  gabjecto^ 
I  take  pleasure  in  Reporting  a  similar  case,  reduced  by  precisely  tbe 
8ame  method,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  operation  having  been 
performed  before.  I  would  have  reported  my  case  sooner,  but  for  una- 
Yoidable  circumstances. 

August  2d,  1855,  Mr. ,  of  Vicksburg,  was  indulging  in  a  yawn, 

when  complete  luxation  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  occurred.  I 
made  several  attempts  to  reduce  it  by  the  old  method,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I  then  determined  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  my  own.  The  manip- 
idation  above  quoted  was  performed,  and  with  the  happiest  result. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Feb.  15,  1856. 


TWO  INTEKESTINOr  CASES  OF  INJUKY  TO  THE  EYE. 

Bepori«£  hj  Jobh  IMobbuob,  Student  0.  H. 

Case  1. — ^EUen  Flemming,  aet.  20  years,  sanguine  lymphatic  temper- 
ament, was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  February  Ist,  1856,  with 
an  incised  wound  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  nasal 
tuberosity  of  the  qs  frontis  obliquely  across  the  eye  and  lids  to  about  an 
inch  below  their  outer  angle.  The  integument  facia  and  adipose  tissue 
was  divided,  together  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  tarsal 
cartilages,  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  and  lower  and  internal  margin  of  cor- 
nea. The  inner  portion  of  the  lids  was  drawn  inwards  by  the  tensor 
tarsi  muscle,  and  the  eye  could  be  but  partially  closed ;  there  was  but 
little  hemorrhage  from  the  wound ;  the  anterior  chamber  was  collapsed. 

The  external  wound  was  cleansed,  and  its  edges  brought  together 
above  and  below  the  eye  by  sutures];  cold  applications  made,  and  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ordered  to  be  taken  at  once,  with  half  a 
gndn  of  morphine  at  night.  February  2d,  part^  considerably  swollen ; 
patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  was 
ordered  te  keep  the  room  dark,  cold  applications  were  continued,  and 
half  a  grain  of  morphine  prescribed  te  be  taken  at  night.  February 
3d,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  ^i  te  ,5vi  of  water  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  externally  during  the  day.  February  4th,  patient  much  better ; 
pain  in  the  eye  not  so  severe;  the  inflammation  and  swelling  much 
diminished;  lead  lotion  to  be  continued,  with  sulphate  magnesia 
February  6th,  the  dressing  and  sutures  removed ;  wound  of  face  and 
lids  perfecdy  nni||l.     On  examination,  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic 
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were  found  much  inflamed ;  there  was  oomplaint  of  pain  and  of  the 
light  hurting  the  eye.  A  collyrium  of  sulphate  of  rinc  ordered  to  be 
dropped  in  the  eye  three  times  daily.  February  7th,  the  eye  wash  to 
be  continued ;  anterior  chamber  well  filled  with  its  proper  secretion  and 
well  formed ;  the  eye,  though  inflamed,  looked  better.  February  17th, 
the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  continuing,  and  there 
being  a  small  quantity  of  blood  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  mer- 
cury was  ordered  to  be  pushed  to  pytalism,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
absorption  of  the  blood,  and  preventing  the  iris  becoming  involved. 
Union  had  taken  place  in  the  wound  of  the  globe,  and  the  patient  could 
distinguish  light.  February  19th,  patient  ptyalised,  with  great  ameli- 
oration of  the  pain  and  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  Ordered  fol- 
lowing mouth  wash,  tinct.  iodine  comp.  §  ss.,  mellis  5  i.,  aqua  g  iv.  ss. 
A  blister  was  also  placed  on  the  right  temple,  and  its  surface  dressed 
with  mercurial  ointment.  February  22d,  the  patient  still  improving  ; 
can  distinguish  the  fingers  held  before  her.      The  conjunctiva  still  red. 

The  recovery  will  probably  be  complete  in  this  case  as  far  as  concerns 
the  form  of  the  eye,  and  the  absorption  of  blood  will  be  perfect. 
Whether  the  inflammation  of  the  deeper  coats,  which  must  have  neces- 
sarily ensued  from  such  a  wound,  will  be  fatal  to  vision  hereafter,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  as  yet  be  settled.  The  integrity  of  the  pupil 
has  been  maintained,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  there  is  no  deposit  of 
lymph  on  the  capsula  of  the  lens ;  the  perception  of  light  by  the  affected 
eye  is  good,  and  there  is  considerable  grounds  for  the  hope  that  a  toler- 
able degree  of  vision  will  be  preserved. 

Case  2d. — G.  B.,  a  boy  aged  ten  years,  is  of  delicate  constitution  and 
nervous  temperament.  On  the  10th  of  February,  while  attempting  to 
open  a  drawer,  his  hand  slipped  from  the  handle,  was  drawn  violently 
back,  and  one  of  his  finger  nails  wounded  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye. 
When  first  seen,  two  hours  after  the  accident,  the  cornea  presented  a 
small  lacerated  wound  about  a  line  in  extent  occupying  its  lower  and 
external  portion ;  the  finger  nail  had  evidently  pentrated  the  cornea  as 
the  aqueous  humor  was  partially  evacuated,  the  convexity  of  the  anterior 
chamber  much  diminished,  and  the  eye  flaccid  and  softened.  The  iris 
was  pressed  forward,  so  as  to  lie  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea. 
The  posterior  chamber  was  probably  almost  empty  and  the  crys.. 
taline  lens  pfrfectly  opaque  was  pressed  against  the  pupillary  margin, 
of  the  iris ;  the  pupil  was  much  contracted ;  sight  was  entirely  destroyed. 
There  was  but  little  pain  either  at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  a  few  hotu^ 
subsequent.  The  force  of  the  blow  producing  the  injury  must  have  been 
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•onaiderable^  as  upon  examination  of  the  finger  nails  of  the  right  hand 
they  were  fonnd  to  be  very  short;  there  was  however  no  ecchymosia  o# 
the  lids.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  sadden  opacity  of 
the  lens  in  this  case  could  have  resulted  from  a  wound  of  its  substance 
or  ita  capsule  by  the  finger  nails  of  the  patient.    These  were  not  of  suffic- 
ient length  to  have  penetrated  so  deeply.  Its  loss  of  transparency  was  more 
probably  due  to  the  force  of  the  blow  or  dependent  on  its  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  iris  by  the  partial  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humw. 
That  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  latter  cause  is  sufficient  to 
produce  opacity  of  the  lens  is  very  well  shown  by  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  hospital  not  very  long  since.     A  patient  who  had  been  aflfeoted 
for  some  time  with  deep  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  but  in  whom  the 
medea  of  the  eye  were  transparent  and  whose  sight  was  good,  called  the 
attention  of  the  physician  of  the  ward  at  the  visit  one  morning  to  the 
fact  that  ho  had  sudddenly  become  blind  in  the  eye  aflFected.     Upon 
examination  a  condition  of  things  was  found  similar  to  that  in  the  eye 
above  described.     The  ulcer  had  penetrated  the  cornea,  the  chambers 
had  been  evacuated,  and  an  opaque  lens  occupied  the  pupil,  and  was 
pressed  forward  so  as  almost  to  be  in  contact  with  the  flaccid  cornea. 
There  had  been  no  violence  received. 

In  the  case  of  the  little  boy  the  only  indications  were  to  cause  union 
of  the  corneal  wound,  prevent  inflammation,  and  dilate  the  pupil.  The 
patient  was  put  to  bed,  a  purgative  administered,  and  the  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna applied  freely  to  the  orbit,  cold  applications  were  ordered,  and 
a  low  diet  with  exclusion  from  light  enjoined.  In  the  course  of  three 
days  the  wound  of  the  cornea  had  united  but  the  pupil  was  still  con- 
tracted and  the  iris  appeared  congested ;  there  was  also  much  intolerance 
of  light.  Small  doses  of  calomel  with  belladonna  were  prescribed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  specific  effect  of  the  mercury  was  produced  the  patient 
improved  rapidly.  The  tendency  to  inflammation  was  checked,  the  pupil 
dilated,  and  the  pholophobia  disappeared.  The  eye  Is  now  almost  free 
from  inflammation,  the  pupil  contracts  well  and  is  only  very  slightly 
adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  its  uppermost  portion.  This 
adhesion  will  probably  be  dissolved  by  the  absorption  of  the  efifused 
lympth  as  the  case  progresses  and  form  no  obstacle  to  the  depression  <rf 
the  opaque  lens  which  is  contemplated  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
eye  will  permit. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

LOUISIANA. 

To  the  Honarahle  Senate  and  Himse  of  Representatives : 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  approved  March  15th,  1855,  to  establish 
a  Quarantine  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  the  Board  of  Health  haa 
located  a  Quarantine  Station  on  a  piece  of  land  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  distant  ^m  this  city  about  72  miles,  and  about 
84  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Passes.  The  ground  is  composed  of  part« 
of  Sections  52,  53,  and  54  of  recent  United  States  Surveys,  and  mea- 
sures 8  acres  front  by  40  acres  deep,  between  parallel  lines. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Quarantine  establishment  are  spacious, 
well  drained,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  handsome  shade  trees )  and  the 
soil  is  the  finest  possible  for  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  station.  The 
proximity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  furnishes  means  for  the  ready  supply 
of  great  varieties  of  fish.  As  the  intermediate  space  between  the  statioa 
and  the  Black  bay  is  unobstructed  by  trees,  the  sea  breeze  has  free  scope, 
and  as  that  space  is  for  the  most  part  a  salt  marsh  which  is  subject  to 
inundations  from  salt-water  tides  it  is  thus  kept  free  from  pestilential 
exhalations. 

The  buildings  erected  under  authority  of  the  Board  are  the  following  : 

1st.  Main  Hospital,  120  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  two  stories  high, 
with  galleries  nine  feet  wide  both  above  and  below. 

2d.  A  Minor  Hospital  or  Pest  Hoiise  for  malignant  and  eminently 
contagious  diseases.  This  building  is  80  feet  long,  two  stories, 
with  galleries,  etc. 

3d.  A  Dwelling-house  42  by  33  feet,  with  galleries. 

4th.  A  Warehouse  120  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  built  of  substantial 
material  and  covered  with  slate.  This  store  is  placed  close  to  the 
river  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  discharging. 

All  of  these  buildings  have  attached  kitchens,  out-houses,  cisterns,  &o. 

The  accompanying  tableau  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  afiairs  of 
ihQ  Board  for  the  past  year : 

Statement  op  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  op  the  Board  op 
Health  op  the  State  op  Louisiana. 


1B55.  receipts. 

From  the  State, 
May  25.    Am't  of  State  Warrants,  nnder  Act  15th  March, 

1855, $20,000  00 

July  18.    Am*t  of  State  Warrants,  under  Act  15tli  March, 

1855, 25,000  00 

,...^^- $45,000  OQ 
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From  MmUtippi  Statum, 

Gross  amoont  receiyed  from  Veesels  in  Cash  and 
Drafts  from  Ist  June,  1856,  to  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1865, -  $19,846  85 

Amoont  reoeiTed  fr  om  Hospital  and  Steward  De- 
partment,           246  90 

19,598  75 

I^om  Ateh^falaya  Statiotu 

Amount  receiyed  from  5th  June,  1866,  to  1st 

Norember,  1856,  from  Vessels, 9141  94 

Amount  receiyed  from  Dr.  Walter  Brashear's 
note  dated  2d  Norember,  1866,  at  8  months, 
in  fkTor  of  and  endorsed  by  Robert  B.  Btas- 
hear  for  purchase  of  S.  B.  Penrian,* 1,800  00 

Amount  reoeiyed  from  Dr.  W.  Brashear  fer  pur- 
chase of  Medicines,  Ac,  at  Station,... 260  00 

2,191 91 

I^om  RigoUi^9  Station. 

Gross  amount  receiyed  in  Cash  and  Drafts  from 
Vessels  from  Ist  July,  1856,  to  1st  Noyem- 
ber,  1865, 682  49 


$67,468  18 


1855.  DISBURSEMENTS. 

MUHti^i  Station, 

Hay.    For  8.  B.  Orleans,  at  Station, $1,800  00 

Amount  Salary  of  Officers  and  Employees, 9,782  49 

**       Cash  paid  Isaao  Thayer  on  contract 17,750  00 

*'       Cash  paid  for  Furniture,  Medicines,  Pro- 

yisions.  Stationery,  &c., » 10,877  01 

«       Two   notes    of  $1,000   each    to    Isaac 

Thayer,  due  1-4  April,1856,discounted,      1,992  00 

$41,701  50 

Sigokts  Station. 
For  salary  of  Officers  and  pay  of  Employees,  Fur- 
niture, Medicines,  Proyisions,  Stationery,  Ac.,  8,471  67 
Atohafalaya  Station, 

ForS.  B.  Persian, - $2,00000 

«  Cash  paid  for  building  Shed, 1,000  00 

"  Salary  of  Officers  and  pay  of  Employees, 
Ground  Rent,  Furniture,  Proyisions,  Medi- 
cines, Stationery,  &c.,... 4,811  68 


7,811  68 
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Office  at  Kew  OrleoM. 

For  salary  of  Officers,  Funuinre,  Stationery,  Print- 
ing, Rent  of  Office,  &c.,  from  let  April,  1855,  $6,850  87 

Interest  paid  La.  State  Bank  on  State  Warrants, 

discounted, , 1,008  00 


7,858  87 


Dec.  81.    By  balance  Cash  on  hand, $3,440  87 

**  76  Drafts  receiyed  from  Miss.  Station  nn- 

coUected, 1,245  00 

"  85  Drafts  from  Rigolets  and  Atchafalaya 

Stations,  nnder  protest  and  suit 525  00 

**  Amount  due  Costom  Hoase  Officers  to  Miss. 

SUtion ^ 114  14 

**  Amount  of  Dr.  Brashear's  note  at  8  months 

from  2d  NoTember,  1855, 1,800  00 

$7.124  61 

$67,468  18 
fe.  k  0.  £.  Office  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans,  Jannaxy  1,  1856. 

GHAS.  A.  LABUZAN,  Secretaiy. 

LIABILITIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

LIABILITIES. 
Amount  due  on  Contract  with  Isaac  Thayer,  for  building  Hospital,  &c., 

at  Mississippi  Station,  15  notes  payable  1-4  April,  1856, $15,750  00 

'*    Interest  due  on  maturity  of  notes  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 

fi^mdate,...*. 496  18' 

**    Due  Robert  Johnson  for  Land,  Mississippi  Station, 7,000  00 

*'    Isaac  Thayer  on  Contract  for  Painting,  Completing  of  Build- 
ings at  Mississippi  Station, 3,50000 

**    Due  on  Lease  of  Office,  59  St  Charles  street,  10  months, 1,000  00 

*  *    Due  for  P  rorisions,  &c. ,  for  Mississippi  Station 1 ,  000  00 

$28,74613 

ASSETS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

ASSETS. 

Amount  Cash  on  hand,  81st  December,  1856, $8,440  87 

"    Drafts  uncollected,  but  good, 1,245  OQ 

<*    Drafts  under  protest  and  in  suit,  doubtful, 525  00 

•*    Note  of  Dr.  Brashear,  due  2-5  July,  1856, 1,800  00 

**    Due  by  Custom  House  Officers  to  Mississippi  Station, 114  14 

'*    Due  by  the  State  on  appropriation,  under  Act  March  16, 1 855,  5.000  OO 

$12,124  5X 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  a  farther  appropriation  will  be  reqiiired  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Board.  The  great  expense  attending  the 
establishment  of  a  quarantine  at  three  stations  exhausted  the  appropria- 
tion, and  the  proceeds  of  the  Mississippi  Station.  The  receipts  at  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Eigolets  were  but  meagre,  and  the  expenses  for  their 
establishment  large.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  establishments 
will  hereafter  support  themselves,  and  that  no  farther  aid  from  the  State 
will  be  required.  I  am  therefore  the  more  emboldened  to  ask  for  the 
appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tableau  the  cost  price  of  the  building  has  been 
*39,500. 

The  establishment  of  the  station,  either  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
or  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  river,  would  have  been  desirable,  as  les- 
sening the  usual  inconvenience  of  quarantine  restrictions.  But  the  law 
forbade  such  establishment  nearer  to  the  city  than  seventy  miles,  and 
no  suitable  place  could  be  found  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  Passes. 

Two  other  quarantine  stations  were  also  established'  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  above  mentioned;  one  on  the  Atchafalaya 
river,  the  other  at  Fort  Pike,  on  the  Rigolets.  These  stations,  how- 
ever, have  been  discontinued  since  the  first  of  November  last. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  the  State  that 
it  is  its  solemn  duty  to  protect  its  citizens,  not  only  from  foreign  invaw 
sions  and  internal  outbreaks,  but  also  from  the  invasion  and  spread  of 
diseases.  The  obligation  is  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations  and  of  nature. 
It  is  a  principal  object  of  government ;  and  the  government  is  but  poorly 
executed  when  the  object  is  not  attained,  so  far  as  human  means  can 
accomplish  it.  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  State  at  large,  have 
already  suffered  incalculable  losses  horn  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases.  I  do  not  refer  alone  to  those  irreparable  losses  of 
friends,  which  have  made  ours  a  land  of  mourning,  but  I  speak  particu- 
larly of  losses  in  dollars  and  cents.  To  the  frequent  recurrence  of  those 
epidemics  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  transient  character  of  much  of 
oiur  population.  Instead  of  having  the  wealth,  beauty  and  conveniences 
of  our  city  and  State  increased  by  the  permanent  investment  here  of 
the  products  of  our  fixed  capital,  we  have  it  annually  drained  away  by 
a  system  of  absenteeimn,  which  is  a  curse  to  any  country ;  and  any  evi- 
dences of  progress  we  may  exhibit  have  been  of  painfully  slow  growth, 
and  are  but  results  of  a  natural  necessity. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  performance  of  its  duty  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple from  the  grievous  burdens  thus  imposed  upon  them,  the  CiK>veni« 
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ment  of  Lotdsiana  created  a  system  of  Qaarantine  at  the  last  session  of 
the  LegislatTire.  The  expense  attending  its  establishment  was  of 
course  large.  Had  it  been  much  larger,  however,  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  Crovemment  would  have  had  the  right  to  consider  it 
an  obstacle  to  the  fall  performance  of  its  duty.  The  fifty  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  is  but  a  small  capital  to  produce  so  enormous  an 
interest  as  is  to  be  expected  from  it;  yet  it  is  too  large  a  sum 
for  the  State,  particularly  in  its  embarrassed  financial  condition,  to  cast 
away  without  any  or  a  sufficient  consideration. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  quarantine  there  have  been  examined 
at  the  different  stations  eleven  hundred  and  forty-nine  vessels^  out  of 
which  only  twenty-one  were  subject  to  detention  on  account  of  either 
having  sickness  on  board,  or  being  in  a  foul  condition.  The  interrup- 
tions of  commerce  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Quarantine, 
hajs  been  confined  to  a  few  vessels,  and  these  generally  of  the  smaller 
class,  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  annually  imported  into  New  Orleans 
from  sea  and  from  the  interior,  may  be  stated  at  about  ^H66,000,000, 
this  being  the  average  of  our  imports  for  the  last  four  years.  Of  these, 
the  imports  from  sea  amount  to  about  $46,000,000;  ^H6,000,000  of 
which  are  foreign,  and  $30,000,000  are  domestic.  The  danger  of  any 
serious  interruption  of  the  trade  of  this  city  from  the  introduction  from 
abroad  of  pestilence,  is  very  remote,  when  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  ports  of  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  Honduras  are  excepted.  In  these,  yellow  fever  especially  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  endemical.  The  total  value  of  our  imports  thence 
is  only  $2,583,713 ;  of  which  $938,538  are  from  Cuba,  and  $57,410 
from  the  rest  of  the  West  India  Islands;  $1,497,641  from  •Mexic0| 
$48,990  from  Central  America,  and  $47,134  from  Honduras. 

But  for  the  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  four  years, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  our  gross  imports  would  have  been  at  least  thirty 
per  cent  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  have  been  worth 
$216,000,000  a  year.  Yet  our  imports  from  the  entire  tropical  ports 
referred  to,  being  unaffected  by  such  considerations,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  greater,  had  the  health  of  our 
city  and  State  been  better.  If,  as  is  very  generally  believed,  our  losses 
and  sufferings  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  our  unrestricted  intercourse  with  ports  in  this  region, 
I  need  not  say  how  much  to  our  happiness  and  prosperity  it  would  be 
wholly  to  exclude  this  trade  from  our  ports,  even  were  it  twenty^fold 
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greater  ihan  it  really  is.  In  the  language  of  Aldennan  Hume,  Chair, 
ttian  of  the  Oommittee  of  the  Charleston  City  Council,  in  his  report  to 
tliat  body  upon  the  source  and  origin  of  yellow  fever,  made  December 
20,  1853,  ^<  Should  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
by  Quarantine  amount  to  the  suspension  of  the  whole  trade  for  six  months 
each  year,  the  evils  to  the  city  will  be  less  than  it  now  suffers  from  the 
manual  apprehension  of  the  fever ;  and  the  pecuniary  loss  of  a  hundred 
years  by  the  Quarantine  establishment  cannot  equal  the  ruin  and  deso* 
lation  of  a  nngle  season  of  pestilence/'  But  no  such  sacrifice  is  re* 
quired  to  secure  us  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  disease.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  this  trade  should  be  subjected  to  such  supervision 
and  precautions  as  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  incalculable  evils  it  entails 
on  us.  Whether  or  not  yellow  fever  originates  in  this  State  and  city 
rtoudns  undetermined  on  account  of  the  absence  of  everything  like 
proof :  but  that  this  deadly  scourge  is,  year  after  year,  imported  among 
BS  from  inter-tropical  ports  is  a  fact  as  unquestionable  as  that  it  is  com- 
municated by  the  city  to  the  country. 

Quarantine  is  based  upon  two  assumptions  :  First,  that  epidemic  dis- 
eases depend  on  a  specific  contagioD,  and  secondly,  that  by  the  preven. 
tion  of  communication  with  infected  persons  and  articles,  it  is  practi' 
eable  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  contagion  into  uninfected  com-* 
munities.  The  existence  of  quarantine  laws  and  sanitary  regulations 
in  all  of  the  enlightened  governments  of  the  world  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  such  establishments,  for  a  system  of  such  anti- 
quity, and  so  coDstantly  sanctioned  by  the  test  of  strict  investigation  on 
the  part  of  learned  and  practical  men,  must  bo  founded  on  true  princi-. 
pies.  In  fact,  most  of  the  rules  of  cleanliness  and  purification  estab- 
lished by  the  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  were  based  upon  the  known  laws 
of  disease.  We  must  confess  that  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
strongest  intellects  have  differed.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  allow  that  the  great 
mass  of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  system,  a  fact  made  manifest  by  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  civilized  countries.  A  measure,  then,  the 
results  of  which  are  found  so  generally  useful  to  other  ports,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  must  be  beneficial  in  its  application  to  our  own  cities  and 
State,  and  should  receive  such  legislative  consideration  as  would  estab- 
lish it  here  in  a  proper  form  and  pei^anent  basis.  Of  all  cities.  New 
Orleans  has  suffered  most  from  its  reputation  of  unhealthiness,  nor  will 
it  ever  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  its  natural  advantages  ought  to 
confer,  until  it  is  freed  from  the  odium  of  insalubrity.  That  this  object 
is  to  be  attained  by  a  quarantine  establishment  alone  no  one  pretends  to 
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aver,'althougli  it  is^oertainlj  a  most  important  auxiliary;  and  it  vb  mort 
than  probable  that  unless  means  are  adopted  for  the  exclusion  of  disease ' 
by  importation,  all  exertions  made  to  preserve  eflfeotually  the  health  of 
this  city  will  fall  short  of  the  object.  It  is  only  by  the  adoption  ojf 
vigorous  efforts  internally  to  improve  the  health  of  New  Orleans,  and  at 
the  same  time  exerting  proper  vigilance  to  exclude  disease  from 
abroad,  that  success  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

As  to  the  influence  of  quarantine  in  excluding  diseases,  such  as  small 
pox,  typhus  fever,  and  others  sdmitted  to  be  contagious,  there  b  no 
dispute.  That  yellow  fever  is  one  of  this  class,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Its  capability  of  introduction  into  other  countries  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  carefully  examined  its  history  with  unbiassed  minds. 

The  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans  on  the  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  of  1853,  published  by  authority  of  the  City  Council 
of  New  Orleans,  states  that  the  Commission  is  unanimous  in  the  opinioa 
that  quarantine  ought  to  be  established. 

The  importation  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  evidence.  The  evidence  about  to  be  adduced  appears  ia 
be  decisive  in  favor  of  its  importation.  Without  laying  much  stress 
upon  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  Gibraltar  ia 
1813,  from  Cadiz,  by  the  ship  Fortune;  nor  upon  that  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  imported  from  Havana  by  the  ship  Grand  Turk  ; 
nor  on  the  case  of  the  Eclair,  and  the  history  of  the  epidemic  at  Boa 
Vista,  in  1845  (about  which  opinions  seem  to  be  divided),  we  can  look 
around  us  and  find  in  the  spread  of  the  yellow  fever  in  our  own  parishes 
and  State  ample  proofs  of  the  contagiousness  of  this  southern  scourge. 

A  thousand  cases,  if  necessary,  might  be  cited  during  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  throughout  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  prove 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  as  contagious  and  also  as  infectious  a  disease  as 
small-pox  or  the  plague.  During  the  summers  of  1853,  '54,  and  '55, 
in  nearly  every  instance  where  friends  or  relations  visited  those  attacked 
with  the  disease,  they  became  in  turn  new  centres  from  which  the  conta. 
gion  spread ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  controverted,  that  all  who  adopted  a 
rigid  quarantine  on  their  plantations  enjoyed  good  health,  and  total  ex* 
emption  from  the  disease.  ^ 

To  account  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  terrible  epidemic  which 
devastated  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  this  last  summer,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  imagine  that  it  was  the  same  disease  which  appeared  in  Bio  Janeiro 
five  years  since;  and  that  it  has  gradually  travelled  along  the  Carribeaa 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  until  it  has  reached  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  ; 
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nor  la  it  necessary  to  look  into  certain  local  conditions  of  those  cities, 
for  thej  were  just  as  filtby,  as  marshy^  and  the  air  as  much  charged  with 
bad  odors  and  miasm  daring  those  years  when  the  disease  did  not 
occur,  BS  during  this  last  summer.  The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Ben  Frank^ 
lin  frcMU  an  infected  port,  and  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  yellow  feyer  afte^ 
certain  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  been  attacked,  account  for  it  in  a 
more  sarisfactory  manner.  We  annex  the  following  from  the  Norfolk 
Heraldj  which,  though  not  from  a  professional  source,  is  as  authentic 
and  reliable  as  could  be  desired ; 

'^  As  a  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  traceable  to  the  steamer  Ben 
Franklin,  some  of  them  terminating  fatally,  have  occurred  in  Gosport 
recently,  and  as  doubtless  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  circum- 
stance have  gone  abroad,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  obtain  and  pub* 
lisb  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  from  the  most  authentic  and  reliable 
aoorces. 

<<The  steamer  Ben  Franklin,  Captain  Byman,  from  St.  Thomaai 
arrived  at  Quarantine  on  the  7th  of  June.  She  was  boarded  by  the 
health  officer  to  whom  the  captain  stated  that  he  had  no  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board;  a  fireman  had  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart| 
and  the  man  who  took  his  place  had  also  died  of  exhaustion;  with 
these  exceptions  the  crew  had  been  entirely  free  from  disease.  The 
steamer  remained  at  Quarantine  twelve  days,  and  no  case  of  sickness 
having  occurred  in  that  time,  the  health  officer  finding  the  vessel  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Health,  gave  a  per- 
mit to  come  into  the  harbor  on  the  19th  of  June,  upon  the  positive  con- 
dition that  her  hold  was  not  to  be  broken  out.  Having  contracted  with 
a  party  in  Gosport  to  have  her  work  done  there,  she  was  taken  up  to 
Page  &  Allan's  ship  yard  (next  to  the  navy  yard  wall).  There  she  re- 
mained nineteen  days,  during  which  period^  it  is  stated,  the  captain 
violated  his  engagement  in  having  the  hold  broken  out.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  a  man  who  had  been  at  work  on  board  of  her,  was  taken  sick,  and 
his  disease  proved  to  be  the  yellow  fever.  This  was  the  first  case  in 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  steamer's  arrival.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and  the  town  council  of  Portsmouth  immediately  convened  and 
issued  an  order  to  send  her  back  to  Quarantine,  which  was  done  forth- 
with. Following  this  case  were  a  number  of  others,  among  whom  were 
six  of  the  hands  belonging  to  the  steauier,  two  of  whom  died.  In  Gos- 
port six  persons  have  died  in  all,  including  the  man  before  named. 
About  fifteen  cases  remained  under  treatment.  As  yet  the  epidemic  has 
been  confined  to  Page  &  Allan's  ship  yard." 
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In  view  of  sucli  facts  as  tHe  above^  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  tbe  bene- 
ficial influence  of  a  well  conducted  system  of  quarantine. 

Had  the  steamer  Ben  Franklin,  during  her  detention  at  quarantine, 
been  properly  cleansed  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  hor  cargo  dis- 
charged, the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  virus  by  the  arrival  of  this 
vessel  from  a  yellow  fever  port  would  have  been  prevented.  Instead 
of  which  it  operated  as  a  new  element  to  the  already  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, and  worked  as  a  new  leaven  to  a  new  production. 

But  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reasons  for  doubting  that 
yellow  fever  may  be  caused  by  filth,  heat  and  moisture,  the  fact  that  it 
has  in  innumerable  instances  been  carried  from  one  place  to  another 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  all  question.  Even  if  the  evidence  as  to 
its  importation  were  less  decisive  than  it  is,  or  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  more  decided,  it  would  not  warrant  the  repeal  of  the  restraints  on 
the  intercourse  with  suspec  ted  ports.  .  This  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
innovations  should  be  rashly  introduced ;  wherever  there  is  doubt,  it  is 
proper  to  incline  to  the  side  of  security.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
quarantine  regulations  hav3  been  carried  to  a  needless  extent,  but  they 
have  more  frequently,  we  believe,  been  improperly  relaxed. 

In  view  of  the  import4»nce  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  it  is  evident 
that  one  experiment,  under  even  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could 
not  be  counted  a  sufficient  test  of  the  efficacy  of  our  system  of  quaran. 
tine ;  but  the  circumstances  of  this,  our  first  season,have  been  so  untoward 
that  a  decision  against  it  would  be  rash.  One  of  the  diseases  against 
which  it  was  principally  established  is  yellow  fever,  yet  the  yellow  fever 
had  already  shown  itself  among  us  two  months  before  the  quarantine 
had  gone  practically  into  operation.  After  its  tardy  organization,  and 
at  the  onset,  the  Board  of  Health  met  with  many  obstacles.  The  selec- 
tion of  suitable  locations, 'the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  a  wilder- 
ness, the  choice  and  accumulation  of  the  proper  paraphernalia,  were  all 
calculated  to  produce  delay  and  trouble.  And  after  this  trouble  and 
delay  were  passed,  and  the  establishment  was  in  full  operation,  thero 
was  bitter  opposition  manifested  to  its  continuance.  Much  was  said 
about  the  heavy  burdens  it  imposed  upon  commerce  by  the  detention  of 
vessels  and  by  the  payment  of  the  dues  imposed  by  the  statute.  Admit- 
ting these  complaints  to  be  true,  yet  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  aud 
could  not  be  discontinued  until  repealed  by  proper  authority. 

But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tableau  that  the  whole 
amount  of  dues  collected  from  ships  has  been  but  $20,171  28 ;  and,  also, 
that  the  detention  of  vessels  has  been  only  in  cases  of  necessity  and  fof 
M  ihort  a  time  ai  consistent  with  safety. 
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Now,  who  is  so  blind  to  every  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  as  to 
compare  the  trivial  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  delay  of  a  few  per- 
sons or  freight  for  only  a  few  days  to  the  desolating  catastrophe — the 
great  public  calamity  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  ?  Who  is  there  that 
will  confess  himself  the  advocate  of  a  system  that  values  at  so  insignifi- 
cant a  price  the  lives  of  our  citizens  ? 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  suppose  these  complainants  as  having  that  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  people  which  entitles  their  opposition  to  res- 
pect. Yet,  while  it  is  true  that  more  was  not  to  be  expected  from  traders 
and  adventurers,  whose  selfish  schemes  for  speedy  fortune  and  removal 
with  it  hence  might  be  retarded,  it  was  unfortunately  the  case  that  their 
murmurs  tended  to  clog  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  to  induce  lawless  men 
to  disregard  the  legal  Quarantine  regulations  and  to  obtain  for  them  im- 
munity. 

£at  in  spite  of  its  inauspicious  commencement,  and  of  all  subsequent 
opposition,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  quarantine  system  adopted 
by  the  last  legislature  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

Vessels,  on  board  of  which  was  that  highly  infectious  disease  called 
"  ship  fever,"  have  been  detained,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected before  proceeding  to  the  city.  A  vessel  containing  immigrants, 
among  whom  prevails  that  scourge,  the  '^  small-pox,"  is  now  in  deten- 
tion at  the  Mississippi  station ;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  epidemic  of 
this  disease  is  thus  prevented.  When  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  last 
summer  was  dying  out  from  this  city,  many  immigrants  were  kept  away, 
whose  ingress  would  doubtless  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  and,  perhaps, 
have  caused  the  disease  to  rage  anew.  Even  so  late  as  December,  a 
vessel  was  stopped,  on  board  of  which  were  foimd  six  cases  of  yellow 
fever. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  then,  nor  diverted  from  the  maintenanoe  of 
SQch  an  equitable  institution.  Truth  will  assuredly  prevail  in  the  long  mn, 
despite  the  opposition  of  ignorant  bigotry  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
basest  mercenary  intolerance  on  the  other.  We  have  only  to  keep  the 
subject  prominently  and  steadily  before  the  public  mind,  by  collecting 
accurate  and  well  authenticated  facts  from  every  quarter,  which  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  objections  or  overcome  the  prejudices  of  its 
opponents. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  my  Eeport  without  doing  justice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board.  From  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  they  entered 
upon  a  painful  and  unsought  duty,  and  from  the  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence with  which  they  labored  amidst  the  outcries  of  an  opposing  com* 
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manity,  and  notwitlistandiDg  the  ^e  abuses  heaped  upon  them  by 
mercenary  newspapers,  too  often  deaf  to  the  revelations  of  truth  and 
equity,  I  deem  it  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  to  express  my  conviction 
that  they  were  actuated  by  elevated  considerations,  and  that  their  aim 
was  truth  and  the  good  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  no  partisan,  I  have  written  this  Beport  simply  as 
an  act  of  duty,  and  I  hope  and  trust  in  an  equally  ino£fensive  spirit.  If 
I  have  spoken  strongly,  it  has  been  from  no  disrespect  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  for  whom,  though  opposed  to  their  views,  I  entertain  every 
deference,  but  from  a  wish  that  the  facts  before  me  should  not  fall  short 
of  that  construction  and  application  to  which  1  think  them  entitled. 
No  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subjects  of  quarantine  and 
yellow  fever,  but  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties which  surround  it — ^and  as  equally  clear-headed  and  competent  men 
have  adopted  opposite  views  concerning  it,  no  one,  whatever  his  intellect 
or  pretensions,  is  warrranted  in  arrogating  to  himself  that  he  is  "  Sir 
Oracle"  on  a  question,  never  destined,  probably,  to  be  settled  by  uni- 
versal assent. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  CHOPPIN,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  Louisiana. 


SPECIAL    SELECTIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE    OF  CRYSTALLIZED    SUB- 
ACETATE  OF  LEAD  IN  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART- 

BY  J.  L.  BRACKET. 
[Paper  read  to  the  i^cademie  de  MedidncJ 

When  the  diseases  of  the  heart  are  considered,  and  above  all  aneu- 
rism, the  physician  can  not  bnt  view  with  dread  the  terrible  anathemcb 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  work  of  Corvisart;  ^^'hieret  lateri  lethalts 
arundo,"  Experience  has  unfortunately  but  too  well  confirmed  ita 
truth.  The  efforts  of  Albertini,  Valsalva,  Laennec,  Hope,  Kreysig, 
and  more  recently,  those  of  Bouillaud,  have  been  far  from  produoing 
the  brilliant  results  promised  from  them.  Science  and  humanity  yet 
demtnd  means  of  cure.    Bleeding;  modified  in  many  ways,  digititlis. 
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the  cyanides  and  other  sedatives,  ammonia,  quinine,  the  preparations  of 
iron,  acetate  of  potassa,  mineral  waters,  and  regimen,  have  in  their 
turns  taken  a  stand  and  inspired  hopes,  which  have  not  heen  fulfilled. 
But  should  this  deter  us  from  further  research  for  the  discovery  of  more 
efficacious  means  ?  Should  we  recoil  before  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  our  path  ?    Tou  at  least,  gentlemen,  will  not  think  thus. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  few  £acts  concerning  aneurism ;  I  trust  I 
may  be  able  to  call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  this  important  sub« 
ject,  and  to  a  remedial  agent  which  has  succeeded  well  in  my  hand0. 
My  experience  dates  back  for  thirty  years.  In  1848,  in  my  prize  essay 
on  colica  pictonum,  I  stated  that  I  had  made  frequent  use  of  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  large  doses,  without  ever  inducing  any  unpleasant  effects.  I 
then  had  reference  to  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism.  Since  that 
time  I  have  continued  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  that  presented  them- 
selves for  its  exhibition,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  collect  many 
observations  concerning  the  effect  it  produces.  It  would  be  an  abuse 
of  your  patience  to  enumerate  all  of  them  at  this  time,  more  particularly 
as  my  principal  desire  is  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  this  plan  of 
medication ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  report  of  a  few  cases. 

Case  Ist.^A  son  of  M.  N.  had  been  at  boarding  school  for  several 
years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  it  was  first  remarked  that  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  oppression  in  his  breathing  after  exercise,  and  subsequently  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  much  increased.  For  nearly  three  years  he 
was  subjected  to  all  rational  treatment.  Bleeding ;  the  preparations  of 
digitalis ;  hydrocyanic  acid  in  all  its  forms ;  nothing  seemed  to  answer; 
a  few  days  relief  would  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 
The  patient  was  removed  from  school.  He  was  thought  to  be  affected 
with  aneurism.  He  was  at  this  time  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  first  I 
saw  him  he  presented  all  the  signs  of  precocious  adolescence :  his  heart 
beat  with  great  force  and  over  a  large  space ;  the  least  movement  caused 
an  increase  in  the  palpitations  and  the  symptoms  of  oppression.  All  his 
symptoms  indicated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  considerably 
advanced.  I  began  my  treatment  by  blood-letting  to  twelve  ounces, 
enjoined  repose,  and  ordered  emollient  drinks,  with  the  cherry  laurel 
water.  A  week  after  this  his  symptoms  seemed  to  have  moderated ;  the 
palpitation  was  less  marked.  The  mild  treatment  was  continued ;  two 
weeks  elapsed  without  further  improvement )  digitalis  was  then  ordered 
in  medium  doses  \  a  month  later  no  result  from  the  treatment.  I  then 
thought  of  the  sugar  of  lead  which  I  had  seen  used  by  Dupuytren,  and 
ordered  it  combined  with  digitalis  in  the  following  manner : 
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Plumbi  Acetatis,  9ii ; 

Extracti  Digitalis,  gi.  m.,  ft.  pil  No.  20. 

The  patient  took  one  of  these  pills  morning  and  night.  Five  days 
after  beginning  the  treatment  the  action  of  the  hci.rt  was  less  violent 
but  the  impulse  was  as  diffuse  as  before.  One  pill  n/ore  was  ordered  in 
the  morning.  At  the  expiration  of  another  five  df  ys  further  improve- 
ment. Dose  increased  to  two  pills  norning  and  night.  This  treatment 
was  continued  for  two  months.  The  patient  was  seen  every  five  days. 
A^ach  visit  the  symptoms  were  found  to  be  less  intense  and  the  volume 
of  the  heart  sensibly  diminished. 

The  treatment  was  now  suspended  for  fear  of  inducing  the  toxic 
effects  of  the  lead.  Ten  days  afterwards  condition  of  patient  the  same. 
No  farther  treatment  for  some  time.  The  patient,  becoming  tired  of 
confinement,  desired  to  take  exercise.  Every  time  that  he  went  out  ho 
returned  more  and  more  fatigued  ]  the  effort  of  ascending  the  stairs 
increased  the  palpitation  which  gradually  assumed  a  character  and  per- 
manence indicative  of  a  return  of  his  disease  j  repose  was  again  ordered 
and  the  use  of  the  medicine  recommenced.  A  change  for  the  better 
was  soon  observed.  The  continuation  of  the  treatment  produced  a 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  heart  which  was  perceptible  from  week 
Jp  week.  In  the  course  of  four  months  the  organ  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  its  normal  condition,  nevertheless  the  palpitation  recurred  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  any  sudden  emotion  or  movement.  At  this  time,  twenty-five 
years  after  treatment,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  good,  his  palpita- 
tion occurs  but  seldom,  and  during  repose  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any- 
thing abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

The  favorable  action  of  the  acetate  of  lead  seems  to  be  well  demon- 
strated by  this  case.  Several  plans  of  treatment  which  had  been  perse- 
vered in  for  a  length  of  time  had  completely  failed ;  the  use  of  the  lead 
combined  with  digitalis  resulted  in  an  improvement  which  increased 
steadily.  When  discontinued,  the  disease  tended  to  resume  its  former 
gravity,  when  recommenced  the  symptoms  moderated  rapidly.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  patient  was  young.  This  is  impor- 
tant, for  it  has  been  during  this  period  of  life  that  I  have  had  the  most 
fortunate  results  from  my  treatment.     The  reason  will  appear  hereafter. 

Case  2. — Madam  X.,  of  good  constitution,  had  enjoyed  uninter- 
ropted  health  np  to  her  25th  year.  At  this  period  domestic  afflictions 
interrupted  the  harmony  of  her  life.  Brooding  over  her  sorrows  made 
her  melancholy  and  morose.  She  became  nervous  and  experienced  sen- 
sations of  palpitations  which  seemed  to  augment  daily.    She  lost  her 
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appetite  and  her  rest  was  disturbed.  The  cardiac  symptoms  became 
more  urgent  and  the  heart's  impulse  began  to  be  felt  over  a  large  space. 
The  functions  of  the  lungs  were  interfered  with  and  great  oppression 
ensued.     I  saw  her  first  in  this  condition. 

The  left  ventricle  appeared  to  be  largely  hypertrophied  and  the  hearths 
action  laborious.  I  ordered  bleeding  to  twelve  ounces  and  placed  the 
patient  on  demulcent  drinks  and  the  cyanic  preparations.  This  treat- 
ment persevered  in  for  two  weeks  produced  no  effect.  The  disease 
seemed  to  progress.  The  patient  now  went  into  the  country  where  s^e 
remained  a  month.  She  returned  worse.  The  action  of  her  heart  was 
much  incrersed  and  its  impulse  extended  over  a  larger  surface.  She  had 
ceased  to  menstruate.  Fifteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  thighs ;  the  blood  flowed  freely.  A  treatment  similar  to 
that  first  made  use  of  was  pursued  for  two  weeks  but  with  no  good  re- 
sult. The  pills  of  digitalis  and  lead  were  now  ordered.  She  began  by 
taking  two  a  day.  Eveiy  fifth  day  the  dose  of  the  pills  was  increased  by 
one  until  the  patient  took  six  daily.  Under  the  influence  of  this  treatment 
the  palpitation  ceased  by  degrees,  the  space  over  which  the  heart's  im- 
pulse was  felt  diminished,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  organ  had 
returned  to  its  normal  dimensions. 

The  action  of  the  lead  in  this  case  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Demul- 
cents and  calmants  with  repose  persevered  in  for  three  months  produced 
no  effect.  Eight  days'  treatment  with  the  lead  produced  a  diminution 
in  the  volume  and  action  of  the  heart.  The  improvement  was  uninter- 
rupted, and  at  the  end  of  four  months  all  morbid  symptoms  seemed  to 
have  disappeared. 

Case  3. — Madam  (}.  has  had  five  children  two  of  which  die<^  very 
young.  Endowed  with  a  strong  constitution  she  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  until  she  Tiad  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  son  aged  19  years. 
While  watching  by  his  sick  bed  she  took  but  little  heed  of  herself,  and 
the  sleepless  nights  passed  in  the  sick  room  during  a  rigorous  season 
terminated  in  an  attsck  of  rheumatism  from  which  she  recovered  with 
difficulty.  Since  that  time  she  had  experienced  palpitation  of  the  heart 
continually.  Years  passed,  the  palpitation  increasing  causing  severe 
oppression  which  at  times  amounted  almost  to  suffocation.  During  one 
of  these  attacks  of  difficult  breathing  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time. 
I  had  but  little  hope  of  effecting  a  cure;  the  organic  lesion  seemed  to 
be  too  extensive;  nevertheless  the  lead  pills  together  with  sedatives 
were  prescribed  and  my  astonishment  was  great  when  at  the  end  of 
eight  days  I  observed  a  great  improvement,  the  usual  condition  of  things 
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re-established;  and  my  patient  resuming  her  ordinary  ayocations.  Ten 
months  afterwards  and  without  any  apparent  cause  she  suffered  another 
attack  of  suffocation.  This  was  accompanied  with  slight  o&dema  of  the 
feet.  I  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  treatment  before  pursued  and  in 
less  than  two  months  she  was  comparatively  well.  Since  that  time  the 
patient  has  twice  had  an  exacerbation  of  her  symptoms  and  on  each  occa- 
sion the  treatment  has  been  successful  in  establishing  the  usual  order  of 
things.  The  last  attack  was  so  severe  that  I  was  doubtful  of  her 
recovery ;  there  was  considerable  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities,  which  ^ 
with  other  symptoms^  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehension. 
Diuresis  was  established  and  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid  was  effected, 
the  oppression  however  remained ;  the  pills  of  lead  and  digitalis  were 
ordered  and  their  use  continued  for  three  weeks,  when  her  condition 
was  so  much  improved  that  she  was  able  to  walk  to  my  house  to  thank 
me  for  the  relief  afforded  her. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of  these  few  cases.  They  appear 
to  me  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  subacetate  of 
lead  in  the  treatment  of  the  affection  in  question.  Were  it  necessary  I 
could  add  many  other  cases  but  it  is  scarcely  requisite,  they  would  only 
confirm  the  results  which  I  have  detailed.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  my  success  had  invariably  been  good.  Let  me  hasten  to  disabuse 
you  of  this  opinion.  I  have  frequently  been  unsuccessful.  I  have  on 
such  occasions  succeeded  only  in  producing  a  temporary  amelioration. 
These  cases  have  usually  been  of  hypertrophy  of  long  standing,  and  it 
would  only  be  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  remedial  means  recommended 
to  make  use  of  them  in  such  cases  with  the  expectation  of  a  permanent 
cure.  But  in  cases  of  recent  hypertrophy  my  success  has  invariably 
been  good. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  manner  the  acetate  of  lead  acts  in  these 
cases.  On  this  point  I  am  forced  to  declare  my  ignorance.  All  that  can 
be  possibly  said,  judging  from  its  direct  action  on  the  tissues,  is  that  it 
determines  a  species  of  astringency  which  favors  the  contraction  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  organ  and  produces  an  absorption  of  the  hypertrophied 
molecules.  When  the  acetate  of  lead,  properly  diluted,  is  applied  to  the 
skin  or  any  other  tissue  a  remarkable  styptic  effect  is  seen  which  is 
specially  observable  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  tissue 
contracts  and  becomes  rugose;  it  is  rendered  pale;  and  in  case  inflamma- 
tion exists  resolution  follows.  That  which  takes  place  in  parts  exposed 
to  the  eye  may  occur  in  deep  seated  organs.  But  here  an  objection 
arises.  The  acetate  of  lead  has  never  been  observed  to  produce  any  effect 
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upon  other  deep  seated  organs  of  the  economy  affected  with  hypertrophy, 
and  from  this  we  would  he  led  to  infer  that  its  astringent  and  resolutive 
effects  would  he  wanting  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  This  reasoning 
would  be  just  and  sufficient  did  we  not  know  that  certain  agents  have  a 
Bpeci£c  action  on  certain  organs.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  special  elective 
action  of  the  lead  upon  the  heart  as  much  as  I  do  that  mercury  acts 
upon  the  salivary  glands,  cantharides  on  the  bladder,  or  diuretics  on  the 
Iddneys. 

It  will  be  understood  why  the  operation  of  the  medicine  is  more 
prompt  and  effectual  in  young  subjects.  In  them  the  movement  of  the 
integral  molecules  is  effected  more  readily ;  the  nutritive  action  is  much 
greater. 

If,  however,  this  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  remedy  should  meet 
with  opposition  Ht  me  declare  that  I  attach  but  little  importance  to  it. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  accorded  me  in  permitting 
Vie  to  communicate  directly  to  yoi^  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
employed  the  sugar  of  lead.  My  object  as  I  stated  before  has  been 
mmply  to  call  the  attention  of  yourselves  as  masters  of  the  art  to  a  most 
important  point  in  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  one  of  the  gravest  of 
diaeaaes. 


BUMMABY  OF    MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
MADE  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  EAST. 

By  Dr.  SoycTTiTTKN. 

The  experience  acquired  at  Oallipoli  and  Yama  seems  to  show  that 
the  transmission  of  cholera  takes  place  with  greater  facility  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West,  and  that  contagion  is  more  prompt  in  proportion  aa 
the  miasm  is  more  concentrated.  This  determined  the  medical  inspec- 
tor, Mechel  Levy,  to  place  cholera  patients  under  tents.  Cholera  symp- 
toms differ  materially  from  those  observed  in  France.  They  can  be  said 
to  come  under  two  forms,  one  acute  the  other  chronic  ;  the  first  being 
characterised  by  all  the  well  known  phenomena,  and  the  second  super- 
Tening  on  the  first.  We  have  been  able  to  send  patients  in  the  chronic 
condition  from  here  to  Constantinople,  a  circumstance  which  has 
diminished  the  number  on  hand  materially. 

Our  treatment  has  not  been  enriched  by  any  new  medication,  but  we 
have  employed  with  success  in  cases  of  stubborn  diarrhoea  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms  daily.  Many  of  the  patients 
presented  morbid  phenomena  hitherto  unobserved.    They  experienced 
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great  pain  in  tHe  soles  of  tlie  feet  wlucH  increased  at  night  and  at  times 
a£fected  all  the  limbs.  The  cause  of  this  is  well  known.  The  soldiers, 
forced  to  work  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains,  the  feet  completely 
immersed  in  water,  had  undoubtedly  contracted  this  neuralgic  affection 
of  the  feet.  The  treatment  for  this,  which  in  almost  every  case  had 
been  ineffectual,  consisted  in  emolliont  fomentations,  opiated  liniments 
and  foot-baths,  together  with  the  internal  administration  of  opium, 
ether,  and  the  phosphates.  Typhoid  fevers  did  not  prevail  epidemically 
but  they  made  their  appearance  after  the  choleric  stage.  During  the 
month  of  November  the  army  was  attacked  with  scurvy ;  for  these  S3rmp- 
toms  the  bitter  tonics,  the  wine  of  Cinchona  and  Bordeaux  wine  were 
prescribed. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1854,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers 
arrived  from  the  Crimea  presenting  sloughs  on  their  inferior  extremities 
of  variable  depth  and  extent,  mortification  of  one  or  more  toes,  of  a  deep 
grey,  brown  or  black  color  of  the  whole  member.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  hands,  ears  and  nose  were  invariably  exempt  from  this 
affection.  This  singularity  attracted  my  attention  and  led  me  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  difference  existing  between  these  oongealations  and 
those  which  I  had  observed  during  the  Russian  campaign.  During  the 
winter  of  1812  the  temperature  fell  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezmg 
point  of  Reaumeur,  whilst  in  the  Crimea  the  temperature  was  rarely  as 
low  as  5  or  6.  In  Russia  our  soldiers  marched,  were  active,  and  freezmg 
was  occasioned  by  the  rapid  subtraction  of  caloric ;  but  in  the  Crimea  the 
conditions  were  very  different,  our  soldiers  were  kept  immovable  in  the 
trenches,  where  melting  snow  bathed  their  feet,  thus  slowly  losing  their 
caloric,  the  blood  becoming  coagulated  in  the  vessels,  producing  more 
or  less  extended  death  to  the  parts.  Quinine,  powdered  oak  bark,  the 
ohlorides,  proved  inefficacious. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  attending  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
the  form,  velocity,  and  weight  of  the  missiles  projected  by  gun- 
powder gave  to  the  wounds  an  entirely  new  character.  Purulent  infec- 
tion frequently  supervened  after  an  operation.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  bring  about  union  of  the  wound, 
either  by  simple  bandage  or  a  few  sutures;  the  tissues  being  as 
completely  protected  from  contact  with  the  air  as  possible,  and  yet 
unfavorable  symptoms  would  manifest  themselves  at.  times  with  unheard 
of  rapidity.  It  seems  evident  that  tlie  ill  results  which  happen  in  the 
oases  of  those  upon  whom  amputation  had  been  performed,  did  not 
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depend  upon  purulent  absorption  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  nsuallj  understood,  for  suppuration  in  the  soft  parts  was  never 
observed,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  the 
medullary  substance,  which  took  on  inflammation  almost  spontaneously. 
This  disease  has  been  caJleed  Osteo  MeduUitis. 

Traumatic  hemorrhages  also  presented  peculiarities  which  are  worthy 
of  attention  The  soldiery  of  the  Crimea  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  The  pro* 
longed  use  of  salted  meats,  and  the  deprivation  of  fresh  vegetables,  had 
produced  modifications  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  ch»iracterized  by 
diminution  of  the  fibrine  and  globuline ;  it  was  pale,  lacked  plasticity, 
and  its  too  great  fluidity  permitted  its  escape  from  the  vessels  with  a 
facility  which  was  the  despair  of  the  surgeons.  These  hemorrhages  did 
not  occur  immediately  after  operations.  It  was  only  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen 
days  after  amputation  that  the  accident  was  observed.  The  perchloride 
of  iron  did  not  answer  in  these  cases  as  well  as  had  been  anticipated. 

The  sabre-bayonet,  the  end  of  which  is  double-edged,  is  convex  inferi. 
orly,  whilst  superiorly  it  is  slightly  concave.  When  this  weapon  is 
thrust,  it  penetrates  from  below  upwards,  and  in  withdrawing  it  divides 
those  parts  which  are  in  contact  with  its  i  pper  or  concave  edge.  Hence 
it  results  that  the  wound  is  always  large,  and  almost  always  mortal. 

For  the  first  time,  also,  cylindro-conical  balls  have  been  introduced 
in' warfare.  These  balls,  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight,  can  be  projected  a 
distance  of  over  twelve  hundred  yards.  In  their  course  they  describe  a 
short  spiral,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  apex  of  the  cone  in 
front.     They  penetrate  deeply,  tearing  as  would  a  corkscrew. 

Chloroform  has  been  employed  upon  a  vast  scale,  and  without  acci- 
dent. The  Russians  were  not  so  soon  brought  under  the  influence  of 
this  anaesthetic  agent  aa  the  French,  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  the  former. 

In  amputating,  the  circular  operation  for  the  thigh,  leg,  or  arm  has 
resulted  more  happily  than  the  flap.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
smaller  the  surface  of  the  wound  the  greater  the  chance  for  a  prompt 
cure.  Hescction  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  recommended 
and  performed ;  that  of  the  elbow  and  the  head  of  the  femur  is  not  con* 
sidered  advisable.  In  the  case  of  the  elbow,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
division  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  produces  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  the  wound  and  the 
conformation  of  the  parts  favor  the  formation  of  abcesses  which  burrow 
in  the  forearm,  necessitating  subsequent  amputation.     The  objections 
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against  the  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  are  still  more  urgent ; 
the  weight  of  the  limb  prevents  the  apposition  of  the  bone  against  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  as  it  has  no  support,  it  can  acquire  no  solidity^ 
Amputation  at  the  hip  joint  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  experience 
having  demonstrated  that  it  is  productive  of  more  fortunate  results. 


UN  DINNER  DE  CHEVAL. 

"  Do  you  like  horse  ?" 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  I  mean  the  flesh  of  that  animal." 

"  Why,  really,  I  have  never  eaten  any." 

"  Would  you  like  to  taste  it  ?" 

"Is  it  good?" 

"  Excellent !     Allow  yourself  to  be  tempted." 

"  When  and  where  do  you  eat  horse  flesh  ?" 

"  At  my  house — Saturday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  soup,  soup  mwtp 
and  roast  are  from  the  horse ;  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  accept." 

Such  was  the  conversation  which,  on  Tuesday,  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  took  place  between  M.  Renault,  the  skilful 
and  scientific  director  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  and 
myself. 

I  confess  that  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  it  was  necessary  to  screw  up 
my  courage.  But  why  should  we  not  eat  horse  ?  Why  should  the  flesh 
of  this  beautiful  animal  excite  any  more  disgust  than  that  of  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  or  of  those  really  unclean  animals,  such  as  the  hog  or  the  duck* 
Oii  how  many  occasions  could  the  meat  of  the  horse  enter  into  the 
general  alimentation,  either  as  a  supplement  or  as 'an  accident  I  Be« 
neath  all  this,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  great  question  of  political  eooiv* 
omy ;  let  us,  therefore,  use  our  influence  to  solve  it.  The  high  price  of 
all  butcher^s  meat  is  a  true  public  calamity ;  if  it  were  possible  to  intio* 
duce  horse  meat  into  the  general  consumption — a  nutritive  article-— 
would  not  other  meats  become  more  accessible  to  the  masses,  Ac. 

By  such  considerations  as  these  did  I  endeavor  to  conquer  what  re- 
mained of  my  repugnance — a  repugnance  instinctive  in  man  for  ftU 
aliment  which  he  does  not  know,  and  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed. 

I  confess  that  I  took  the  further  precaution  to  make  %  light  biiifci . 
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hety  in  order  tliat  tlie  edge  of  hanger  might  make  me  less  difficult  to 
lileaae.  In  fftot^  I  arriyed  at  Alfort  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  of 
appetite. 

The  moment  for  the  experiment  is  here.  But  first,  one  word  con- 
oeming  the  experimenters.  They  were,  M.  Renault,  our  Amphitryion, 
who  was  not  making  his  debut  in  this  matter,  and  who  professes  to  hold 
in  high  esteem  the  fiesh  of  the  horse.  That  very  morning,  at  break- 
tutj  he  had  eaten  the  liver  of  this  animal,  which  he  declares  he  had 
found  extremely  good.  M.  Renault  commenced,  therefore,  the  experi- 
ment with  the  certainty  of  success.  Professor  H.  Bouley,  the  keen  and 
vitty  opponent  of  M.  Malgaigne,  in  the  discussion  on  the  seton — this 
«acperimentor  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  as  warm  in  his  praises  of  the 
IiOTse  as  his  colleague :  he  acknowledges  some  slight  remains  of  ancient 
prejudice ;  nor  was  this  his  first  essay,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  retain 
the  most  agreeable  remembrance  of  his  past  experience.  M.  Reynal, 
chef  de  clinique,  author  of  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  toxicological 
properties  of  brine,  who  shared  openly  M.  Reynault's  high  opinion  of 
horse  flesh.  M.  Robinet,  from  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  terrible, 
yet  amiable,  exterminator  of  all  new  and  secret  remedies ;  M.  Debout, 
principal  editor  of  the  ByMetin  de  Therapeutiquey  veiy  well  disposed  to 
go  through  the  experiment  conscientiously.  M.  Foubert,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Subsistence  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
very  much  interested  in  the  question.  M.  Prevost,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  same  department.  M.  Barral,  the  professor  of 
chemistry,  the  faithful  editor  of  the  works  of  M.  Arago — one  of  his 
friends,  whose  name  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten,  A  lady !  yes — too 
ftstidious  gentlemen — an  animable  and  lovely  lady,  who  set  us  all  an 
example  of  resolution  and  courage ;  and,  finally,  your  humble  servant. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  It  was  an  old  horse, 
who,  after  twenty-three  years  of  good  and  loyal  services,  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  paralyzed  in  his  hind  quarters.  He  was,  more- 
over, fat,  and  be  it  well  understood,  free  from  all  suspicion  of  disease. 
He  had  been  killed  on  Wednesday.  The  experiment  was  not  made 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  M.  Renault  remarked  very 
tn^,  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  horse  would  certainly  give  much  more 
satisfEUitory  results. 

The  experiment  commences.  M.  Renault  has  arranged  matters  very 
fidrly.  Side  by  side  with  the  subject  of  experiment  stands  the  point  of 
comparison.  Horse  soup,  beef  soup ;  horse  soup  meat,  beef  soup  meat ; 
i  <{iiaatityy  same  quality;  compare,  judge;  nothing  could  be  better. 
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Horse  Soup. — General  surprise  I  This  is  perfect;  it  is  excellent,  it  is 
luscious,  it  is  aromatic;  its  taste  is  ricb,  it  is  the  admirable  and  classical 
soup  ,  the  tradition  of  which  is  fading,  unhappily,  day  by  day,  from  oxur 
Parisian  household,  and  which  has  become  a  myth  even  in  our  best 
eating  houses. 

Beef  Soup. — ^Tes,  it  is  good ;  but  in  comparison  it  is  inferior,  it  is 
less  accentuated  in  taste,  less  perfumed,  less  racy. 

The  jury  unanimously  declare  that  horse,  even  old  horse,  makes  a 
superior  soup ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  by  the  taste  from 
the  richest  beef  soup,  and  no  one  whose  attention  had  not  been  called 
to  the  subject  could  perceive  the  least  difference — same  color,  same 
clearness. 

Borse  Soup  Meat. — ^The  flesh  is  browner  than  that  of  beef,  dryer, 
and  tougher,  otherwise,  no  particular  taste ;  it  is  the  flavor  of  boiled 
beef,  but  not  of  a  first  quality ;  I  have  eaten  better  beef  and  much  that 
was  inferior.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  is  very  palatable ;  and  the  poor, 
who  buy  the  worst  qualities  of  beef  or  of  cow,  would  find  a  sensible 
difference  in  favor  of  boiled  horse  meat.  But  let  us  remember  that  we 
have  had  to  do  with  an  old  horse,  whereas  a  young  animal  would,  no 
doubt,  have  supplied  a  superior  "  bouillie." 

Beef  Soup  Meat. — ^This  was  a  magnificent  tenderloin,  just  the  right 
age.     Evidently  this  is  better,  more  juicy,  more  tender. 

The  jury  acknowledge  that  the  boiled  meat  of  this  old  horse  is  good, 
exempt  from  any  particular  flavor,  being  easily  mistaken  for  beef  of  the 
second  and  third  qualities,  and  appears  to  be  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
article  of  food. 

As  side  dishes,  some  Scotch  collops,  and  a  delicate  chicken,  with  a 
white  sauce,  occupied  the  attention  gf  the  guests  until  the  roast. 

Roast  Borse. — ^This  was  a  sirloin  of  the  animal  slightly  pickled  and 
larded.  A  burst  of  applause.  Nothing  could  be  better,  finer,  more  ten- 
der— a  sirloin  of  venison,  which  it  resembles  in  flavor,  is  not  superior. 
One  member  of  the  jury  asks  permission  to  carry  off  a  piece.  Several 
send  up  their  plates  for  a  second  slice.  The  gourmets  do  not  know  yet 
the  excellence  of  this  morsel.  I  recommend  it  to  them.  It  is  perfect 
in  every  point.  Ah  stomach,  how  ridiculous  were  your  little  prejudices  I 

The  jury  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  declare  that  the  sirloin  of 
this  old  horse  should  rank  with  the  most  delicious  meats. 

M.  H.  Bouley  feels  himself  conquered  and  convicted  and  bravely  eon- 
fesses  it. 

But  strict  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  some  excellent  roast  partridges 
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irhicli  succeeded  the  roast  were  not  absolutely  overlooked  by  tbe  juiy 
any  more  than  the  entremets  or  the  nuts  and  fruits  of  the  desert,  which 
proves  that  the  meat  of  the  horse  passes  without  trouble  the  difficult  de- 
files of  the  digestive  highway,  a  very  interesting  element  in  the  discus- 
sion. For  my  part,  remembering  an  aphorism  both  witty  and  true  of 
one  who  perfectly  understands  the  hygiene  of  the  stomach,  our  colleague, 
M.  L.  Viron,  I  waited  twenty-four  hours  before  writing  these  lines  in 
order  to  declare  that  I  wrote  without  any  remorse  of  digestion. 

To  sum  up — ^the  flesh  of  ah  old  horse,  of  23  years  of  age,  gave  us — 

A  superior  soup  j 

A  good  and  very  eatable  soup  meat ; 

And  an  exquisite  roast. 

Now  is  that  not  a  very  interesting  experiment  ?  Let  us  return  to  M. 
Benault  who  investigates  this  subject  on  account  of  the  question  of 
political  economy  which  it  involves ;  he  will  treat  it  calmly  and  scientifi- 
cally as  he  does  everything,  without  exaggeration  or  enthusiaam.  Can 
we  not  already  foresee  a  number  of  instances  where  the  flesh  of  the  horse 
which  to-day  is  turned  over  to  the  soap-boiler  might  be  usefully  employed 
as  aliment  ?  A  vigorous  young  horse  breaks  his  legs,  dies  of  appoplexy, 
of  colic  or  of  any  other  accident,  why  not,  since  his  flesh  is  good,  healthy; 
agreeable  and  nourishing,  let  this  animal  enter  into  the  general  consump- 
tion ?  No  doubt  a  stricter  inspection  would  be  necessary  than,  for  any 
other  animal,  for  the  horse  is  subject  to  a  dreadful  disease,  one  that  is 
transmissable  to  man.  It  is  true  that  M.  Renault  affirms  that  the  cooked 
meat  of  a  diseased  horse  loses  all  contagious  qualities,  and  he  is  willing 
to  prove  it  on  himself.  But  then  what  danger  for  the  butchers,  the 
sk.nners,  and  even  our  own  cooks. 

But  beyond  these  conditions  of  disease  can  we  not  foresee  a  period  and 
that  not  far  distant  perhaps  when  the  flesh  of  the  horse  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  resrve  in  the  great  question  of  general  alimentation  ? 
Already  at  Bruxelles  there  is  a  very  well  patronized  butcher  shop  for 
horsemeat.  One  has  been  established  for  some  time  at  Bavaria,  another 
in  Saxony,  &c.,  &c.  Even  here  at  home,  at  Alfort,  those  who  live  near 
the  school,  since  they  have  tasted  horsemeat,  every  time  that  a  horse  is 
killed  and  that  the  director  of  the  school  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  flesh  is  fit  for  food,  the  neighbors,  I  say,  hasten  to  secure  a  piece,  and 
of  the  animal  of  which  I  yesterday  had  my  share  not  one  particle  remains. 
And  really  I  declare  that  they  are  not  to  be  pitied  who  have  consukned 
him.  Has  it  not  often  happened  in  the  rough  chances  of  war  than  an 
army  in  want  of  provisions  has  been  obliged  to  kill  and  eat  their  horses  ? 
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A  dire  extremity  without  doubt,  but  one  which  in  a  hjgienio  point  of 
view  has  no  serious  consequence,  and  that  is  the  essential  point  for  the 
time  being. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  as  long  as  there  are  beeves,  cows  and  sheep, 
whether  the  flesh  of  the  horse  will  become  an  element  of  general  con- 
sumption. The  horse  is  too  useful  to  man,  he  is  too  much  his  friendi 
companion,  his  fellow-laborer,  his  intelligent  friend,  for  him  to  be  taken 
from  his  natural  calling  and  turned  into  a  simple  stall-fed  animal.  It  will 
be  probably  only  by  accident  or  necessity  that  he  can  become  food  for 
man.  But  even  those  necessities  are  common  enough  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  public  economist. 

Whatever  may  happen  I  must  thank  M.  Renault  for  having  dissipated 
a  prejudice,  silenced  a  repugnance,  and  taught  me  this  new  fact,  that— 

Horseflesh  is  good,  wholesome  and  agreeable. 

AMEDBE  LATOUR. 
L'Union  Medicale,  Deo.  4th,  1855. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS, 


OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 

The  third  year  of  our  editorial  existence  has  dawned  upon  us,  and  we 
are  found  with  our  heads  sufficiently  above  water  to  enable  us  not  onlj 
to  offer  a  cordial  greeting  to  our  patrons,  but  to  shout  long  and  loud  vtvcu 
to  legitimate  and  progressive  medicine.  Two  years  ago  we  cast  ourselves 
into  the  troubled  sea  of  editorial  life,  and  although  we  have  at  times 
found  it  hard  to  live  through  the  rude  billows  which  have  anon  rolled 
over  us,  still,  thanks  be  to  some  faithful  friends,  we  have  never  been  sa 
far  exhausted  as  to  oblige  us  to  "  catch  at  straws."  In  the  language 
of  our  own  great  Webster,  we  "  still  liccJ^ 

With  unwavering  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  our  professional 
brethren  we  venture  to  assume  such  additional  pecuniary  obligations  as 
necessarily  attend  every  effort  to  make  our  journal  more  useful  and 
attractive.  Having  labored  during  two  long  years  solely  for  their  benfit, 
we  feel  that  we  are  asking  but  a  slight  reciprocation  of  favors  when  we 
call  on  them  to  rally  to  the  support  of  "  Young  Physic"  in  her  struggles 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  legitimate  medicine.     If  there  are  any  who 
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imagine  that  a  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  can  '^  pa^  one  oent  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  let  them  be  at  <moe  nndeoeiTed.  Our 
remuneration  has  heretofore  consisted  in  the  applause  of  oarfriend%  and 
we  are  willing  very  modestly  to  acknowledge  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  the  samC;  yet  this  is  but  oil  to  the  machinery;  with  it 
everything  runs  merrily  and  smoothly  nlong-'pravided  always^  the  neees- 
eary  moHve  power  be  not  withrawn. 

In  a  few  words^  all  that  we  have  to  ask  of  our  patrons  is,  that  each 
one  will  forward  us  the  small  amount  he  owes  us ;  send  us  the  name  of 
one  more  paying  subscriber^  and  furnish  us  even  one  original  communica- 
tion per  annum,  and  if  we  do  not,  in  return,  famish  the  best  medical 
joomal  in  the  country,  we  are  willing  to  abandon  the  editorial  chair. 
The  reciprocal  duties  of  editor  and  subscriber  are  plain  beyond  compari  I 
son  and  yet  there  are  some  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  view  the  thing 
in  its  proper  light.  For  instance,  there  are  $ome  subscribers  who  ihink 
thai  the  editor  can  never  be  in  want  of  their  18  or  $6  to  pay  the  expense 
of  publishing ;  it  is  impossible  that  so  insignificant  a  sum  can  be  at  al  i 
important.  Yet  who  doubts  (to  call  it  by  no  harder  name)  the  ^sJlaoy 
of  this  argument  f  Again,  there  are  those  (and  they  are  laigely  in  the 
majority)  who  think,  aye,  who  sometimes  almost  demand,  that  a  journal 
shall  be  well  stored  with  interesting  '<  original''  matter,  yet  never  think 
of  oontributing  a  line  themselves.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  ever- 
lasting stone-throwers  live  in  ? 

The  fiict  is,  the  editor  and  subscriber  hold  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  the  grower  and  manufacturer  of  cotton  do.  One  is  theproduoer 
of  the  raw  material ;  the  other  works  it  up  into  the  various  fabrics  and 
retomfl  it  thus  to  the  producer.  When  our  cotton  crop  is  large,  all  the 
manu&cturing  mills  are  in  active  operation;  when  it  is  small,  some  of 
the  mills  are  stopped,  and  those  which  continue  in  operation  not  <mly 
return  fabrics  at  higher  rates,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Send  us  the  raw 
material,  then,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  please  you  with  the  fieibrio 
returned. 

Henceforth  we  are  determined  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  system  of  pay 
ing  in  advance.  If  our  journal  is  worth  anything  it  is  worth  $6  per 
annum,  and  it  is  a  far  less  onerous  tax  on  each  subscriber  to  pay  this 
amount  in  advance  than  it  is  upon  us  to  pay  hundreds  or  thousands. 
The  fact  is,  the  subscriber  who  pays  for  his  journal  in  advance  derives 
more  pleasure  and  instruction  from  perusing  its  pages.  It  is  imposdble 
that  he  can  properly  digest  the^ontents  of  a  number  when  it  is  seasoned 
with  the  nauseating  reflection  that  he  owes  for  eveiy  morsel  he  takes  in. 
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To  AoBe  of  OOF  sabsoribers  who  still  owe  us  for  <mr  seeond  Tolpme 
*W^  send  ihis,  biding  ytrj  soon  to  reoeiye  pay  for  botib.  To  tkese  who 
IrtiU  owe  HB  fbr  odr  first  avui  second,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  thiA  ii»- 
lese  they  promptly  remit  us  the  amount  of  tbeir  indebtedness,  this  is 
ihe  last  number  we  will  send  them.  We  shall  regret  to  find  any  sodi 
on  our  list/  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  give 
away  both  our  labor  and  our  money. 


Modern  Obstretrios. — ^In  two  of  our  late  exchanges  (Nashville 
Journal  of  Med.  and  Surgr,  and  Medical  and  Sui^cal  Eeporter)  we 
notice  reports  of  craniotomy,  performed  after  the  head  had  reached  the 
inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  No  one  who  feels  the  remotest  desire  to 
promote  Ae  efficiency  and  honor  of  the  obstetric  art,  can  read  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  cases  without  recoiling  from  the  narrative.  Having 
never  before  heard  of  the  operators,  we  have  no  private  pique  to  sab- 
serve;  they  themselves  have  published  their  acts  to  the  world,  and  we 
not  only  deem  it  our  right,  but  our  duty,  as  editors  of  a  medical  journal^ 
to  criticise  their  acts  whensoever  they  may  appear  to  us  not  only 
^posed  to  modem  s<nentific  teachings,  but  positively  tending  to  the 
degradation  of  a  noble  calling. 

The  reporter  of  the  case  in  the  NdshmUe  «/buntaZ  presents  an  instance 
of  a  large  and  well  ossified  head  of  a  12}  lb.  child,  passing  readily,  and 
without  manual  or  instrumental  assistance,  through  the  supericHr  strait 
ef  the  pelvis,  but  becoming  arrested  at  the  inferior  strait.  Then  he 
sayS|  ^<' After  tiying  ineffeetually  for  eight  hours  to  deliver  the  child, 
and  finding  the  patient  rapidly  sinking  from  exhaustion,  I  prooeeded 
with  the  consent  of  the  husband  and  friends,  to  perforate  the  cranium, 
remove  tiie  brain  and  press  the  cranial  bones  together,  and  delivered  the 
child  without  farther  difficulty.'^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  reporter  was  not  more  explicit  in  his 
terms,  that  we  may  have  knovm  positively  what  he  means  by  ^'  tiying 
ineffectually  for  eight  hours  to  deliver  the  child.'^  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  a  pelvis  which  would  allow  a  large  and  well  osafied  h^  to 
pass  through  its  superior  strait  without  assistance,  would  offer  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  safe  passage  of  the  same  throu^  its  inferior 
strait.  The  reporter  does  not  intimate  that  there  was  any  malformatioa 
of  the  oatiet ;  he  simply  speaks  of  the  head  being  ^^  unusually  firm,  and 
BO  large  as  entirely  to  fill  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  press  violently  against 
the  perineiun  f  and  yet  he  does  not  even  hint  that  he  for  one  mommit 
tried  that  most  efficient  and  valuable  instrument^  the  forceps.    He  does 
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not  tell  118  that  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  or  a  tense  chord  aronnd  ttie 
tied  of  tite  ehild  arrested  the  head;  noor  does  he  iatimate  the  ezistenoe 
of  any  complieatioa  whatever;  henoe  we  infer  that  the  cause  of  ddaf 
«B8  owiog  to,  the  fact  that  the  bi-parietel  diameter  of  the  head  was  too 
great  for  the  bis-i8<)hiatie  or  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet..  Is  it  not 
more  than  probable,  then,  that  a  good  pair  of  forceps,  well  adapted  to 
the  head  as  soon  as  it  was  fofmd  to  be  really  arrested  at  the  inferior 
strait  (not  after  eight  hours  of  fruitless  and  exhausting  labor),  Qould 
kaTe  so  far  reduced  the  bi-parietal  diameter  as  to  have  permitted  th^ 
jo/^  deliveiy  of  the  child  ? 

The  reporter  superscribes  his  article,  ^<  How  long  shall  we  waitf'* 
In  ofther  words,  he  wishes  to  know  of  the  profession  how  long  he  should 
have  allowed  the  head  to  remain  impacted  in  the  pelvis  before  perform- 
ing craniotomy.  We  are  surprised  that,  in  this  enlightened  age^  there 
ean  still  be  found  the  man  who,  by  inditing  this  interrogatory,  evinoea 
his  willingness  to  enslave  himself  to  such  an  utter  absurdity  as  making 
Ids  own  common  sense  subservient  to  a  mere  empty  question  of  time. 
fiow  is  it  possible  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  fix  a  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  obstetrician  must  play  with  his  fingers  and  look 
on  at  industrious  but  incompetent  nature  ?  When  women  and  their  chil- 
dren become  but  machines,  acting  only  under  the  authority  of  man,  and 
«pe  not  endowed  with  that  subtle  something  called  vitality,  as  necessary 
to  existence ;  when  variations  in  constitution,  idiosyncracy,  &c.^  are  no 
more  to  be  found  amongst  them;  then,  and  then  only,  will  we  acknow- 
ledge the  ri^t  of  any  author  to  say  that  so  many  hours  or  days  must 
intervene  between  the  occurrence  of  a  difficulty  in  obstetrics  and  the 
operation  to  relieve  it.  If  our  reporter  is  one  of  those  who,  many  years 
ago,  bartered  away  their  common  sense  for  the  bauble  book  authority  on 
ttds  subject,  we  are  sorry  for  him;  if  he  is  of  this  progressive  age,  we 
would  say  to  him,  that  a  man's  common  sense  is  the  first  thing  of  which 
he  is  legitimately  entitled  to  be  jealous. 

But,  'Agendo  reader,"  the  worst  is  to  come.  In  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  for  Jan.,  1856,  is  to  be  found  the  recital  of  a  scene 
in  the  lying-in  chamber,  which  not  only  calls  forth  our  deepest  hidden 
indignation,  but  makes  us  blush  for  shame. 

The  reporter  says  that  ihe  patient  had  been  in  labor  two  nights  and 
a  day  when  he  was  first  called  to  see  her  in  consultation.  '<  The  mem- 
branes had  not  ruptured,  but  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  as  large  as  the 
pafan  of  the  hajid,  and  dilatable  to  any  requisite  extent;  the  head  was 
also  pretty  low  down  in  the  pelvis.    She  was  not,  however,  delivered  at 
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nine  o'clock  in  the  evening/'  80  that,  notwithstanding  the  woman  had 
been  in  labor  thirty-six  hours,  and  notwithstanding  the  head  oi  the 
child  and  os  uteri  were  in  the  highly  favorable  condition  above  men- 
tioned, these  physicians  neglected  to  rupture  the  membranes  and  pro- 
mote delivery. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  however  (or  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  labor),  the  reporter  returns  to  the  case,  and  finds 
<<that  the  child's  head  had  made  no  advance  since  morning."  The 
pains  had  now  become  '^  very  inefficient,''  and  notwithstanding  ergot 
bad  been  administered  in  divided  doses  to  the  extent  of  "  two  ounces" 
of  the  tincture,  "  the  effect  had  not  been  very  decided."  <'  The  head  of 
the  child  was  firmly  impacted  in  the  diagonal  position  in  which  it  had 
passed  the  superior  strait;  and  digital  manipulation  could  not  effect  the 
version  of  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes."  We  are  dearly 
to  infer,  then,  that  at  the  second  visit  of  the  reporter,  or  about  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  accession  of  labor,  the  head  0^  the  child  was  down 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  in  one  of  the  four  oblique  positions  (it  k 
not  stated  which),  vertex  presenting,  and  membranes  not  ruptured. 

But  to  finish  the  history  of  this  anomalous  case.  '^  The  patienfi 
genitalia  were  exceedingli/  tender  to  the  touch;  in  fact  there  was 
great  tenderness  over  the  whole  abdomen,  too  much  entirely  to  wwr* 
rant  the  application  of  the  forceps  (the  italics  are  not  ours).  The 
probability  was,  that  even  had  I  been  able  to  make  a  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps  to  the  child's  head,  I  could  not  have  effected  delivery 
by  them  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  maternal  structures 
Pelivery  of  the  mother  was  now  clearly  indicated ;  alarming  exhaustion 
was  approaching ;  great  prostration  of  the  patient's  strength  had  taken 
place ;  her  pulse  120  in  the  minute  and  irritated.  I  decided  on  the  use 
of  the  crotchet  as  the  only  safe  resource.  I  opened  the  cranium  of  the 
child  with  the  perforator,  and  broke  up  the  cranial  structures.  I  soon 
effected  the  delivery  of  the  mother,  but  not  without  considerable  trac- 
tion on  the  child's  head." 

There  certainly  is  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  result  just  obtained. 
Any  two  men  who  would  allow  their  patient  to  fall  into  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  this  one  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accession  of  labop — tiiey 
having  had  such  ample  opportunities  for  affording  relief-^-are,  of  all 
others,  the  very  individuals  whom  we  would  suspect  of  preferring  tihe 
perforator  to  the  forceps,  for  the  forcible  (?)  reason  that  the  ^^ genitalia 
ioere  excedingly  tender  to  the  touch,' ^  and  that  "  there  was  great  tender* 
•ness  over  the  whole  abdomen."   But  they  could  have  fortified  themaelyea 
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atiU  fiffdier  with  most  satiafiMtory   roMoning.     We   offer  them  a 
spoeimen. 

<<  The  reMon's  pkin,  for  Cluuron's  wwtem  barge, 

Runnijig  atilt  against  the  sul^unctWe  mood, 

Beckon'd  to  a  porpoise  and  gave  the  charge 

To  fatten  padlocks  on  Antarctic  food," 

The  reporter  of  this  case  has  created  a  series  of  blunders.  1st.  He 
n^ects  to  rapture  the  membranes  and  promote  the  delivery  of  the 
child  when  he  was  first  called  in^  and  thus  neglected  his  duly  to  the 
mother.  2d.  If  he  had  then  ruptured  the  membranes  he  could  have 
remedied  the  deviation  in  the  position  of  the  head  while  it  was  not  yet 
impactedj  and  thus  have  increased  the  chances  for  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child.  3d.  Ergot  was  ^ven  freely  during  some  hours, 
before  the  membranes  were  ruptured^  and  before  and  after  the  head 
had  become  impacted  in  a  ''  diagonal  positicm"  showing  such  utter 
ignorance  of  the  dangers  attendant  on,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from,  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  as  we  could  not  have  imagined  to 
exist  at  this  day.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  those  who  are  such  near 
neighbors  of  the  press  whence  issued  the  book  called  '<  Treatise  on  Ob« 
stetrics/'  by  Professor  Meigs,  could  have  either  failed  to  read,  or  so 
soon  forgotten  chapter  xxi,  on  ergot.  4th.  When,  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  head  of  the  child  was  found  impacted  in  this  diagonal 
position,  '<  digital  manipulation"  alone  was  unsuccessfully  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  rotation  of  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  The  vectis  was  forgotten.  5th.  When  the  spontaneous 
deliveiy  of  the  head  was  found  impracticable,  for  reasons  which  are 
hardly  entitled  to  be  dignified  with  the  term  insufficient,  the  forceps  are 
laid  aside,  or  never  touched,  and  the  perforator  is  plunged  into  the  head 
of  the  child.  In  other  words,  after  the  accoucheurs  had  neglected  the 
fidrest  opportunities  of  affording  both  mother  and  child  a  safe  delivery, 
and  when  they  became  frightened  at  the  condition  of  the  mother,  they 
sacrifice  a  life  which,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  might  have 
been  saved. 

The  management  of  this  case  subsequent  to  delivery -merits  the 
severest  <niticism ;  but  we  are  sick  of  it,  for  the  present  at  least. 


YmoiNiA  MsDiCAL  Journal. — Messrs.  Eitchie  and  Dunnavant,  of 
Bichmond,  Ya.,  through  a  circular  accompanying  the  Jan.  No.  of  this 
Journal,  claim  the  entire  ownership  of  both  the  Va.  Med,  &  Surg,  Jcut' 
not  and  the  StetkoKope^  and  have  merged  the  two  in  one  under  the  title 
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of  "  Virginia  Medical  Journal,"  Drs.  S.  D.  Wilson  and  R.  A.  LewiB, 
Iftte  editors  of  the  Stethoscope  for  Ktcbie  k  Dnnnavant;  haye  seen  proper^ 
however;  to  edit  a  journal  called  '^  Hie  Monthly  StethoKope  and  Medka^ 
ReporteTy"  henoe  a  very  fidr  prospect  for  a  law  suit.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  have  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Lewis 
have  discovered  the  error  of  working  to  support  the  publisher.  What 
little  profits  do  accrue,  after  paying  the  printer,  should  belong  to  the 
poor  d — ^1  of  a  doctor  who  edits  a  medical  journal. 


Gjesarian  Section  pebformed  suooessfully  twice  on  the  same 
Woman. — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Jan.  1856 
contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the  successful  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration twice  on  the  same  individual.  This  is  the  second  case  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  this  country. 

We  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  first  operation  on  this  unfortunate 
(and  still  fortunate)  woman  appears  to  have  been  performed  without 
any  show  of  sufiBicient  reason — the  pelvis  being  reported  as  measuring 
«  full  three  inches  both  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters ;  no  de- 
formity.'^  The  second  operation  was  most  strangely  complicated;  and 
the  happy  result  is  truly  wonderful.  When  the  woman  was  about  seven 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurred,  and  the 
foetus  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  occurred  on  the  7tli 
Feb.  1855,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ensuing  14th  of  May  that  csesarian 
section  was  performed.  The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered after  the  operation  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  application  o{ 
heroic  remedies  in  the  class  of  cases  commonly  termed  desperate. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

'^  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  relatiTe 
to  the  Eegistration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81st,  1854."  We  are  indebted; to  Dr-  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Jr.,  for  this 
valuable  and  interesting  pamphlet. 

Constitution  of  the  American  Medical  Society  in  Paris."  For  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Hinton,  New  York.  As 
it  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  ^'  American 
Library  at  Paris"  we  forward  this  number  of  our  journal  to  Mr.  Bossange, 
Bookseller,  No.  138  Pearl  street,  New  York,  and  promise  to  fomrard 
others  as  they  are  issued. 

"  Banking's  Half-yearly  Abstract"  and  •'  Bndthwjute's  Betrospect." 
We  are  indebted  to  our  friend;  J.  G.  Morgan^  Exchange  place;  adjoining 
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tiie  Post  Office^  for  the  late  nmabers  ot  these  vafaiable  jmblicatioiui.  The 
nnmberB  Are,  as  usual,  replete  with  most  valuable  infonnation;  and  we 
eannot  too  highly  reoommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  patrons. 


LIST  or  MORTALITT  FOE  FOUR  WBXKB  ENDING  FEB.  29,  1850. 
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Disoliarged — ^Malea          ..,.•«        557 
«  Females 148 


705 


Pied— Males  - 55 

"     Females 12 


67 


AGES  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED  IN  FEBRXTART. 
Males.  FemaUi. 

From  20  to  30     ...  4 

From  30  to  40     ...  3 

From  40  to  50      .        .        -  1 

From  50  to  60      -        -        -  2 

From  70  to  80     -        -        -  1 


From  20  to  30  -  -  -  21 

From  30  to  40  -  -  -  16 

From  40  to  50  -  -  -  12 

From  50  to  60  .  -  -  8 

Frcgn  60  to  70  .  -  -  1 


REPORT  PROM  THE  OB8TETRI0AL  WARD. 

Males 8 

Females 4 

Still-bom 0 

—  12 

Tlie  Record  of  Presentations   shows  the  following:  — 12  Head 
Presentations. 


To  Advertisers. — ^We  are  prepared  to  accommodate  our  advertising 
friends  at  the  following  rateS;  and  solicit  their  patronage : 

One  page,  one  year,  in  advance; $30 

One    "           ^'         payable  half-yearly,  -    -    -    -  $35 

Half   "          "         in  advance, $20 

Half    "          "         payaWe  half-yearly,  -    -    -    -  $25 
Quarter  page  at  same  rate  as  half  page. 

Single  insertion  of  one  page,  in  advance,  -    .    -    -  $6 

Every  subsequent  insertion  of  one  page,  «    -    -    -  $4 

Single  insertion  of  half  page,  in  advai^ce,      -    -    -  $5 

Every  subsequent  insertion, $3 

AdvertLsers  who  are  strangers  to  us  must  enclose  the  money  at  above 
rates  with  the  form  of  their  advertisements. 


Index. — ^We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  index  for 
the  volume  just  completed,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
number. 
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Errata  in  Feb.  No. — ^Page  532,  llih  line  from  the  top,  read 
Typhoid  instead  of  Thypoid.  Page  535,  19th  line  from  the  top,  read 
scapidae  instead  of  scapula.  Page  539,  11th  line  from  the  top,  small  p 
in  word  Physicians.  Page  541, 14th  line  from  the  top,  read  percussion 
instead  of  purcussion.  Page  547,  13th  line  from  the  top,  read  frank 
sthenic  instead  of  Frank,  Sthenic.  Page  557;  4th  line  firom  the  top^ 
read  font  instead  of  fount. 


EXCERPTA. 


Case  op  Remarkable  Extra-Uterine  Conception.  By  Dr. 
Armsby. — The  specimen  from  which  the  following  illustrations  were 
taken,  was  obtained  at  a  post-mortem  examination,  held  by  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  persons,  upon  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Anos  Eddy,  aged  77,  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  Mrs* 
Eddy's  maiden  name  was  Kebecca  Smith.  She  was  bom  in  Fredericks- 
town,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1775.  Her  parents  were 
bom  in  England.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Smithy  gave  birth  to  twenty-four 
children,  of  whom  four  pair  were  twins ;  Rebecca  being  the  twelfth 
child.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  married  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  removed  with  her  husband, 
Amoe  Eddy,  to  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  where  they  both 
lived  and  died ;  ho  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  she  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  ;  she  became  pregnant  in  1802,  seven  years  after  her  marriage, 
and  died  in  1852,  carrying  the  foetus  fifty  years. 

No  unusual  symptoms  attended  her  pregnancy ;  her  catamenia  ceased, 
quickening  was  felt  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  motions  of  the  child  in- 
creased and  were  observed  during  the  usual  period  of  pregnancy.  At  the 
expiration  of  eight  and  a  half  months,  she  had  severe  labor  pains,  fol- 
lowing a  sudden  fright  from  the  falling  of  a  vessel  into  the  fire  while  she 
was  engaged  in  cooking.  Her  physician.  Dr.  Farewell,  of  Litchfield, 
was  called ;  the  labor  pains  continued  for  several  hours  with  regularity 
and  force,  but  at  length  subsided,  and  she  remained  comfortable  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  Her  health  then  began  to  decline,  and  the  full 
period  of  pregnancy  having  passed  by,  her  friends  became  extremely 
anxioufl;  and  availed  themselves  of  the  advice  of  Drs.  Guiteau,  Hull, 
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Coventry,  White,  and  others.  For  a  considerable  time  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  extreme  suffering,  her  health 
began  to  improve,  and  was  finally  restored;  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  she  had  general  good  health,  but  suffered  occasionally  from  severe 
attacks  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  resembled  labor  pains.  After 
her  health  was  restored,  her  catamenia  returned  and  continued  until  the 
age  of  forty-five.  She  travelled  much  about  the  country,  and  consulted 
Tarious  m^cal  men,  among  others,  the  lat«  Professor  Willoughby,  of 
Fairfield  Medical  College )  her  health  continued  remarkably  good  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  she  was  accustomed 
to  walk  five  miles  from  her^residence  to  the  village  and  back  again. 

The  specimen  with  its  covering  cyst  weighed  eight  pounds  at  the  time 
of  its  removal.  The  external  surface  of  the  envelope  was  smooth  and 
white,  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  fibro-cartilage,  varying  at  differ- 
ent points,  from  a  line  or  two  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  had  no  connections  with  the  abdominal  viscera  or  walls,  but  was 
slightly  attached  to  the  fallopian  tubes  and  omentum.  The  external 
surface  of  the  foetus  was  encrusted  with  earthy  substance,  of  sufiBicient 
thickess  to  preserve  its  form  when  dried.  The  interior  seems  to  be  a 
soft  substance,  resembling  adipocire. — Trans.  Med,  Soc.,  State  JV.  PI 

HoMOSOPATHio  Treatment  in  Cholera. — The  homoeopaths  have 
long  boasted  of  their  success  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  The  published 
statistics  of  their  hospitals  in  Germany  and  other  countries  exhibited 
a  rate  of  mortality  highly  flattering  to  the  efficacy  of  ^'  infinitesimals^^' 
and  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, but  also  of  the  public  authorities.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  honesty,  and  we  may  add,  humanity,  the  authorities  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  south  of  France,  determined,  during  the  late  severe  epi. 
demic  of  cholera  in  that  city,  to  test  fairly  and  openly  the  truth  of  what 
was  so  boldly  asserted.  With  this  object  they  placed  a  ward  of  the  Hote] 
Dieu  at  the  disposal  of>jbhe  leading  homoeopathic  practitioner  of  the  place 
and  were  doubtless  prepared  to  entrust  him  with  the  entire  management 
of  the  hospital,  should  the  peculiar  treatment  by  inconceivable  quantities 
of  remedial  substances  prove  more  successful  than  that  adopted  by  the 
regular  practitioner.  Dr.  Bouquet,  writing  to  the  <<  Grazette  des  Hopit 
aux,"  says — ^^  Homoeopathy  has  just  received  a  severe  check  in  our  town. 
You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  noise  it  made  last  year  with  its  pretended 
success  in  cholera.  Dr.  Charge  asserted  that  he  had  not  lost  one  out  of 
several  hundred  patients,  and  he  published  this  statement  in  the  politi- 
eal  journals  of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux.    When;  during  the  present  jear^ 
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the  Boonrge  Tiaited  us  anew,  the  authorities  beBlirred  themselvefl;  and 
thinking  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  they  entrusted  one 
of  the  wards  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  Dr.  Charge.  There,  assisted  by  his 
colleagues  in  homoeopathy;  by  pharmacians^  and  by  some  young  people^ 
his  adepts,  who  devoted  themselves  to  attending  the  patients,  (for  he  had 
found  the  ordinary  staff  insufficient  and  incompetent,)  he  obtained  the 
result  which  might  easily  have  been  anticipated ;  the  broad  daylight  did 
not  display  success.  0/2^  cJiolera  patients  admitted  into  this  ward  20 
died,  and  M,  Charge  withdrew.  To  render  the  experiment  conclusive* 
a  ward  had  been  set  apart,  in  which  the  patients  were  treated  by  rational 
means,  which  did  not  profess  to  work  wonders.  During  the  same  period^ 
of  25  patients  admitted  hut  11  died.  Eojch  ward  had  its  turn  ofrecep^ 
turn.  I  think  that  these  facts  are  sufficiently  decisive  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  such  needless  experiments,  for  if  science  profits  by  them,  which  is 
doubtful,  humanity  suffers  not  a  little.'' 

We  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of  affection  for  our  kind.  Human 
suffering  ever  commands  our  warmest  sympathies.  We  grieve  to  see  an 
intractable  disease  seize  the  strong  and  lovely,  and,  in  spite  of  medical 
art,  hurry  them  to  that  country  from  whose  bourne  there  is  no  return* 
ing.  Often  have  we  wished,  during  the  course  of  the  two  epidemics  of 
cholera  through  which  we  have  passed,  that  some  remedy  or  course  of 
treatment  could  be  discovered  whereby  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease 
might  be  stayed.  When,  therefore,  the  homoeopaths  exultingly  pro- 
claimed their  extraordinary'  success,  we  certainly  desired  that  their 
treatment  might  be  subjected  to  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  This  it  has  now 
received,  and  its  signal  failure  will  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  all  state* 
ments  hereafter  made  by  the  globulists  as  to  their  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epidemic  diseases. — Montreal  Med.  Chronicle. 

CuBiotJS  Case  op  United  Twins.  By  W.  Marsden,  M.D.y  Governor 
College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Lower  Canada. — ^The  subjects  of  the 
follovring  paper,  '^  Christina  and  Milley,"  are  natives  of  Africa,  and,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  unconnected  history,  will  be  six 
years  old  in  September  next.  When  only  one  year  of  age  they  were 
dragged  away  by  the  slave-dealer,  together  with  both  their  parents  and 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters,  and  sold.  Dr.  MacGinlay,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  was  travelling  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  search  of  health, 
purchased  them  as  natural  curiosities,  which  they  truly  are,  and  removed 
them  to  the  United  States  of  America.  His  death,  which  took  place 
the  following  year,  deprived  them  of  a  kind  Mend  and  master,  when 
they  were  sold  with  the  other  goods  and  effects  of  his  estate. 
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The  purchaser;  who  paid  £100  for  them,  with  the  design  of  exhibi- 
tion,  removed  them  to  Philadelphia;  and  Pennsylvania  being  a  <<firee 
State,"  and  the  little  negroes  not  "  ronawaj  slaves/'  the  Government, 
by  a  judgment  of  the  court,  declared  them  free,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Thomson  as  their  guardians.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
law  authorities,  Professor  Miller  is  to  pay  annually  to  the  State,  for  five 
years  to  come,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  out  of  the  profits  of  their  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  their 
parents  and  family,  to  whom  they  will  be  reunited  when  manumitted. 
Whether  considered  as  anatomical  and  physiological  or  pathological  sub- 
jects they  are  intensely  interesting  in  their  character.  Their  osseous 
union  or  fusion  is  confined  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  on  handling.  There  is  a  common  anus,  firoi^i  which  they 
invariably  feel  the  desire  to  relieve  nature  simultaneously.  The  vagina 
is  imperforate ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  vaginal  aperture 
or  cavity.  The  vulva  or  labia  majora  are  very  small,  and  the  nymphse 
and  clitoris  are  wanting ;  but  in  their  stead,  are  in  each  child  between 
ihe  mens  veneris  and  meatus  urinarius,  a  few  small  granular  bodies. 
The  urethrsB  terminate  close  to  each  other,  having  merely  a  thin  mem. 
branous  septum  between  them,  which  is  so  indistinct  in  situ  as  to  look 
like  a  common  meatus  urinarius ;  but  when  dilated  they  are  distinctly 
visible.  The  bladders  and  urethne  are  quite  distinct  and  separate,  and 
the  act  of  micturitioh  is  perf(»ined  by  each  child  separately  and  at  will. 
So  perfect  and  distinct  is  the  separation  that  sensation  is  not  evinced  by 
one  child  when  the  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  of  the  other, 
although  they  are  in  immediate  contact,  and  vice  versa  ;  yet  each  one 
shrinks  from  its  introduction  in  its  own  case.  The  circulation  is  evi- 
dently distinct  and  double,  as  the  pulsation  is  not  always  synchronous. 

The  union  is  not  directly  back  to  back,  as  the  left  dorsum  of  the  ilium 
of  Milley,  the  smaller  child,  is  in  proximity  with  the  right  corresponding 
portion  of  bone  in  Christina,  the  larger  but  least  active  child,  and  the 
left  posterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  of  the  same  child  is  in  juxta- 
position with  the  right  corresponding  portion  of  the  other,  but  not 
united..  Thus,  although  progression  is  easy  forwards  and  backwards — 
f .  e.,  the  one  walking  backwards  as  the  other  walks  forwards,  (and  Mil- 
by,  being  the  most  active  child,  usually  leads  when  walking  in  that 
way) — they  can  both  walk  with  great  ease  forwards,  or  side  by  side, 
(Milley  being  always  on  the  right  of  her  sister.)  This  is  also  the  posture 
in  which  they  invariably  lie  and  sleep ;  on  which  account  their  heads 
have  attained  a  peculiar  angular  shape,  (like  a  child  nursed  on  one 
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bresBlO  ^®  ^P^^  <>'  piojeotioii  in  MiUey  being  on  ike  left  and  in  CKris- 
tina  the  right  side  of  the  o$fronti$j  both  heads  being  flattened  behind. 
There  is  also  considerable  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  to  the  left  side 
in  Milley,  in  consequence  of  her  constant  efforts  to  lead  her  more  pas. 
flive  but  heavier  and  stronger  companion.  This  case  of  diplogenesis  is 
evidently  inseparable,  and  although  they  may  not  die  at  the  same  moment 
of  time,  as  did  the  Hungarian  sisters,  within  three  minutes  of  each 
other,  yet  the  death  of  the  one  must  necessarily  involve  the  destruction 
of  the  other  within  a  comparatively  short  period. — Montreal  OhrowUie 
of  Medicine, 

Foreign  Gorrespondenoe. — Berlin,  Sept  1,  1855.  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors: To  one  who  is  pleased  with  exhibitions  of  stirring  surreal  skilli 
a  visit  to  the  private  hospital  of  Dr.  Graefe  is  full  of  interest  Dr. 
Gbaefe  is  without  doubt  the  most  promising  physician  in  Europe^ 
although  his  reputation  is  not  so  widely  extended  as  that  of  a  few 
older  men.  Although  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  I  suppose  that  he 
has  not  his  superior  as  an  oculist,  and  perhaps  not  his  equal.  He  is 
consulted  by  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  private 
skidents  come  from  every  division  of  the  world  to  view  his  skill  and  to 
receive  instruction  from  him.  Here  are  physicians  from  Russia,  Greece, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  see  him,  at  his  house  and  at  his  hospital,  and  have 
always  found  from  ten  to  flfly  patients  waiting.  The  instrument  with 
which  his  name  has  often  been  associated  as  the  inventor  (the  opthaL 
moscope),  although  he  disclaims  the  honor,  and  the  boohs  which  he 
publishes  annually,  containing  elaborate  -articles  on  opthalmio  science, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  to  him,  while  the  sad  fate  of 
his  father,  who  died  from  chagrin  at  being  unable  to  operate  success- 
fully on  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  has  enlisted  in  the  reputation 
of  ihe  son,  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  not  influenced  by  professional 
sympathy.  But  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  that  I  must  describe  it  some- 
what fully.  Before  being  introduced  to  him,  1  was  accustomed  to 
attend  his  public  clinic,  in  order  to  see  the  numerous  interesting  cases 
there  presented  for  treatment  or  operation.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
patients,  seated  on  desks  like  those  of  a  school,  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  number.  There  must  have  been  a  hundred  present.  At  the  moment 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  clinic,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lightly-built  man,  of  genteel  form  and  moderate  height,  entered.  All 
rose,  and  he  hurried  across  the  room  into  his  operating  apartment,  seated 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  had  commenced  the  investigation  of  a  casC;  in 
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less  time  than  I  liave  spent  in  noticing  bis  entrance.  All  aronnd  were 
his  students.  Four  or  five  assistants  were  seated  by  bis  table^  recording 
bis  prescriptions^  banding  instraments^  arranging  bis  glasses,  or  writing 
bis  orders  to  opticians.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  minute  elapsed  between  tbe 
several  cases,  and  yet  in  bis  private  clinic  I  bave  known  bim  to  spend 
an  bour  in  speaking  of  some  interesting  anomaly  in  tbe  pbysiology  of 
ibe  eye.  He  is  tbe  most  active  man  I  bave  ever  seen ;  be  seems  but 
nerve  and  brain ;  wben  be  speaks,  it  is  witb  sucb  rapidity  tbat  Ger< 
mans  can  bardly  understand  bim,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference 
wbetber  bis  conversation  is  in  German,  Frencb,  or  Englisb.  Tbe  quick- 
ness witb  wbicb  be  performs  tbe  most  delicate  operations  upon  tbe  eye 
is  startling  to  one  wbo  is  not  full  of  confidence,  and  yet  bis  success  is 
unsurpassed. 

Tbe  excessive  nervousness  wbicb  Dr.  Graefe  exbibits  is  not  tbat  of  a 
man  wbo  cannot  control  bimself ;  for  in  tbe  midst  of  strange  confusion 
be  never  is  disturbed.  Indeed  be  brougbt  up  more  vividly  tban  any 
man  I  bave  ever  seen  tbat  old  pieture  of  Julius  Gsdsar  writing  a  letter 
witb  bis  own  band,  and  at  tbe  same  time  dictating  a  dispatcb  to  bis 
secretary,  and  listening  to  tbe  story  of  a  bystander.  Witb  tbree  or  four 
cbildren  crying  at  once,  nurses  singing,  and  motbers  caressing,  Dr. 
Graefe  is  able  to  do  wbat  few  pbysicians  bave  tbe  courage  to  attempt^ 
even  under  tbe  most  favorable  circtmistances.  I  can  give  tbe  best 
notion  of  tbe  amount  of  bis  practice,  wben  I  say,  tbat  during  one  semes- 
ter of  tbe  university  (about  four  months)  be  operated  eigbty  times  for 
artificial  pupiL  Cases  of  tbis  sort  are  rare,  and  your  readers  will  appre* 
ciate  bow  extensive  and  interesting  bis  entire  practice  must  be. 

I  must  not  drop  my  picture  of  tbis  eminent  man,  witbout  mentioning 
one  otber  trait  in  bis  cbaraoter.  Tbougb  left  in  tbe  most  affluent  cir* 
cumstances,  and  enjoying  an  unlimited  practice,  tbe  love  be  bears  to  bis 
specialty  is  bis  great  stimulant  to  action.  His  bealtb  is  already  ^t 
sinking  under  bis  incessant  studies  and  toil,  and  a  few  years  more  will 
probably  terminate  bis  illustrious  career. 

Dr.  Graefe's  bospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  one  bundred 
patients,  and  almost  every  spare  room  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  is  filled 
by  ibem.  He  baa  usually  about  eigbt  assistant  pbysicians.  His  public 
clinic  is  opened  daily  to  all  classes  of  tbe  community,  and  be  receives 
a  compensation  from  tbe  government  for  bis  services  to  tbe  poor.  His 
liberality  and  kindness  are  in  tbe  moutbs  of  all,  and  tbe  poorest  laborer 
can  bave  tbe  advantage  of  bis  advice.  Besides  bis  public  lectures  deliv- 
ered at  tbe  University  upon  tbe  diseases  of  ibe  eye^  be  giveS;  in  con- 
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junction  vnSi  his  aasLstantg^  a  private  ooorse  upon  the  phyriology  of 
vision^  another  npon  the  use  of  the  opthahnosoope;  one  upon  the  micro- 
scopic characters  of  the  tissues  comprising  the  organ  of  sight,  a  private 
coarse  of  clinical  lectures,  a  puhlic  clinic  for  the  higher  chisses,  and 
visits  private  patients  among  the  nobility. 

His  pen  is  also  never  idle.  He  has  assomed  the  labor  of  editing  tiie 
Yearly  Annals  of  Opthalmic  Science,  and  a  noble  work  it  is. 

He  is  continually  improving  the  character  and  variety  of  instruments 
iised  in  surgical  operations  upon  the  eye,  and  his  instrument  maker 
always  attends  his  clinics,  in  order  to  gain  hints  by  observation. 

Altogether,  the  reputation  which  Berlin  enjoys,  as  the  best  school  for 
the  class  of  diseases  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  owing  as  much  to 
the  labors  of  this  accomplished  and  assiduous  physician,  as  to  the  almost 
ntuuberless  infirmaries  scattered  through  the  city. — Americfm  Medical 
Monthly, 

New  Way  of  Making  Oleum  MoRBHU.fi  Cum  Quina.  By 
K.  C.J  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association. — Gentlemen :  I 
beg  to  leave  to  make  known  through  your  valuable  magazine,  a  method 
of  preparing  cod  liver  oil  with  quinine,  so  simple  and  efficacious,  that  I 
am  confident  it  will  supersede  any  other  process  at  present  in  use. 

This  new  and  elegant  preparation  may  be  easily  made  without  impair- 
ing, in  the  least  degree,  either  the  color,  odor,  translucency,  or  efficacy 
of  the  oil,  by  dissolving  the  pure  dry  quina  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
oil  of  almonds  (about  8  grs.  of  quina  to  2  drms.  of  the  oil),  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  the  desired  quantity  of  oleum 
Jecoris  Aselli.  The  advantages  of  this  plsui  are  so  seJf-evident  that  I 
will  take  up  no  more  of  your  valuable  space. 

[We  have  tried  the  above  simple  method,  and  have  found  it  answer 
admirably.  The  preparation  is  made  in  a  few  minutes :  we  found  the 
ordinary  disulphate  of  quinia  answer  just  as  well  as  the  quinia  itself. 
•^^Ifditars  Montreal  Medical  Chronicle.^ 

Health  amonq  the  Quakers. — ^Itis  stated  in  the  Friends*  Intd- 
liffencer,  that  from  statistics  recently  published  in  England,  while  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  years,  that 
anumg  the  Friends  is  an  average  of  fifty-one  years.  Eighteen  years  thus 
added  to  the  average  of  human  Ufe  is  a  fiict  too  remarkable  not  to 
challenge  medical  attention,  and  lead  us  to  a  close  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  life. 

Cabb  or  Tbiplbts,  with  am  unusual  sHOBTEMmo  or  CMS  or  the 
OOBDS.    By  J.  Levtrgaodj  M.D.j  WrightsvillC;  Pa. — On  Monday;  Dec. 
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24ihy  1855, 1  was  ealled  to  attend  Mrs.  H.,  mt  thirtT-five,  in  labor  witii 
her  fifth  child.  On  an  examination  per  vaguiam,  the  membranes  were 
found  roptored,  os  uteri  fully  dilated,  and  head  presenting,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  after  my  arrival  she  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  healthy 
child.  Upon  attempting  to  apply  the  usual  ligatures  to  the  funis  urn- 
bilicalis,  I  found  the  child  so  firmly  drawn  against  the  mother  as  to  ren- 
der the  application  of  but  one  ligature  feasible,  for  the  cord  was  stretched 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  any  endeavor  to  move  the  child,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  a  second  ligature  to  the  cord,  would  have  certainly  ter- 
minated in  its  rupture.  There  being  indubitable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  another  child  in  utero,  I  made  an  examination  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  presentation — ^whioh  was  of  the  breech — ^when  I  found| 
drawn  completely  into  the  uterus,  the  severed  cord.  After  a  few  ex- 
pulsive pains,  the  second  child  was  bom ;  having  properly  disposed  of 
the  two  children,  and  the  abdomen  being  greatly  diminished  in  size,  we 
awaited  patiently  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  or  placentaa,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  it  not  taking  place  as  soon  as  was  desirable,  I  intro- 
duced my  hand  with  the  view  of  extracting  it  when,  mirabile  dictu,  I 
discovered  a  third  child,  head  presenting.  In  a  short  time  it  (being 
still-bom)  and  two  placental  were  expelled  together.  I  then  turned  my 
attention  to  the  peculiarity  which  has  occasioned  this  communication, 
vis.,  the  exceeding  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord  belonging  to  the  first 
child,  and  found  its  length  to  be  hni/our  and  a  half  inches,  including 
the  portion  attached  to  the  child. 

The  above  case  is,  I  conceive,  an  interesting  one,  in  view  of  the  fiftot 
that  there  are  upon  record  but  very  few  well  authenticated  oases,  in 
which  the  umbilical  cords  were  as  short  as  in  this  one.  That  this  un- 
usual shortness  of  the  funis  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  authors  and  prac. 
tical  experience  abundantly  confirm.  Churchill,  in  his  admirable  treatise 
on  midwifery,  states  that  ^'  the  cord  varies  much ;  it  is  very  rarely  less 
than  eight  inches,  though  such  cases  are  on  record."  Blundell  cites  a 
case  ^^  in  which  the  cord's  length,  on  measurement,  was  found  not  to 
exceed  seven  inches."  Cazeaux  relates  a  case  of  a  woman  whom  he 
delivered  with  the  forceps,  ^<  where  the  cord  was  only  nine  inches,"  and, 
in  a  foot  note  to  Churchill's  work,  we  find  that  the  editor.  Dr.  Hustcmy 
calls  attention  to  cases  in  which  the  cords  were  six  inches  and  less  in 
length. 

This  is  tiie  second  case  of  triplets  that  has  happened  in  this  place 
within  the  last  four  years;  the  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  fiiend| 
Dr-  B.  C.  Uoyd. 
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DsTAGHMi^rr  OF  Plaobnta  by  Injection  op  Fttnts. — It  is  well  t6 
review  oceasionally  the  facts  on  which  recommendations  of  unusoal  r^ 
medial  means  are  hased.  With  this  purpose  wo  may  glance  at  the  te&- 
iimonj  in  favor  of  injecting  the  ftmis  in  cases  of  retained  placenta,  a 
proceeding  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Dr.  Georpre  Minoi*, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  p.  298- 

This  method  was  first  suggested  we  believe  by  I)r.  Mojon,  a  Genoese 
physician,  in  the  Repertorio  di  Medic,  of  Turia  for  May,  1826.  He 
employed  cold  water  acidulated  with  vinegar,  which  was  forcibly  injected 
by  the  umbilical  vein. 

In  the  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina  for  1827,  Dr.  Tartoni,  of  Milan 
lektes  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  adopted  this  practice. 

Dr.  Hopkins  states,  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal  for  1 827, 
that  he  has  twice  resorted  to  this  plan  with  the  best  results.  Two  hours 
had  elapsed  in  each  case  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  pressure,  cold, 
and  other  means  had  been  unsuccessfully  employed.  In  three  minutes 
afier  eight  ounces  of  cold  water  had  been  injected  by  a  common  syringe, 
uterine  contractions  came  on,  and  the  after  birth  was  forced  into  the 
va^na. 

Dr.  Jemina  reports,  in  the  Repcrtorio  di  Medicina,  Aug.  1828,  three 
eases  of  uterine  hsomorrhage  resulting  from  partial  attachment  of  the 
placenta,  in  which  its  detachment  was  effected  by  cold  acidulated  injec- 
tions through  the  umbilical  vein. 

Dr.  Doucet,  of  New  York,  publishes  a  case  in  which  he  adopted  this 
treatment  with  success  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  Deo.  1828* 

Dnparque  records  two  cases  in  which  this  means  was  employed  with 
sueoess  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Medicale  for  April,  1828. 

In  Bust's  Magazine  for  1828,  a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Hol^uan,  in 
which  there  was  adherent  placenta  and  internal  hsnnorrhage.  The 
injection  of  some  ioarm  water  and  spirits  by  the  fimis  was  followed  in 
one  minute  by  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

In  Jnly,  1829,  the  Annali  Universali  of  Milan  contains  another  case 
in  which  this  plan  was  resorted  to  with  success  by  Dr.  Ghisea. 

Adding  to  these,  oases  reported  by  Lemaistre,  Liegard  and  Sandras, 
we  have  fifteen  cases  in  favor  of  this  practice  from  highly  respeotable 
sources ;  and  although  it  is  not  proved  that  the  placenta  was  adherent 
in  all  these  cases,  such  a  body  of  testimony  should  certainly  lead  us  to 
employ  this  simple  remedy  in  cases  of  supposed  adhesion  with  flooding^ 
after  using  the  ordinary  resources  without  success. 

M     nM>WN-S£QUAnD'S   DlSOOYIBIXS  •  OF    THS  FUKCTIONd  OF  THB 
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QtOfAL  Kaoow. — SeMom  bts  die  soientifie  world  beeft  td[«a  ouurabj 
■nrprise  dian  when  M.  Brown-Seqtuurd  anDounced  his  reeent  iiBoef^enm 
raklive  to  tiie  funotioiis  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Whatever  may  be  want- 
ing to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  this  portion  of  the  nerr* 
ena  system,  the  brilliant  inyestigations  of  Sir  Gharies  Bell  seemed  to  set 
$/t  rest  forever  the  question  as  to  the  particular  fibres  which  commum" 
eato  motion  to  the  muscles  and  sensaldon  to  the  brain.  The  <^eory  of 
Belly  in  a  few  words,  is  as  follows  :  <'  The  spinal  cord  has  two  fnnctionfl^ 
Mialiye  to  the  two  substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  serves  as  an 
independent  organ,  detached  from  the  brain,  for  ike  performance  of 
mAsx  actions,  a  property  which  it  owes  to  the  grey  matter  contained  in 
its  centre.  By  the  white  substance  it  acts  as  a  medium  of  communiear 
lion  between  the  brain  and  the  parte  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed) 
Qk»  posterior  columns  conveying  sensation  vpwards,  and  the  anterior 
and  lateral  columns  transmitting  ihe  power  of  motion  in  a  cUntmward 
dtMotion/'  This  theory  was  less  the  result  of  experiments  upon  living 
animals,  than  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  Sir  Charles  having  always  mani' 
iSaited  a  s^tmg  repugnance  to  vivisectione.  M.  Longet,  however, 
demonstrated,  by  the  application  of  galvanism  to  sections  of  the  spnal 
auunow  of  animals,  that  irritation  of  the  posterior  columns  caused  no 
movement,  while  that  of  the  anterior  columns  occasioned  no  pain.  Oa 
ike  eoBtiwy,  the  galvanic  current  caused  extreme  pain  when  applied  to 
the  posterior  columns  above  the  traneverse  section  of.  the  medulla,  and 
•zoited  movements  when  directed  through  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
lower  segment.  The  grey  matter  was  found  to  be  insensible  to  the  irri- 
tation  of  eleotrieity.  The  theory  of  Bell,  so  remaricable  for  ito  simplicity 
and  apparently  so  perfectly  supported  by  the  demonstrations  of  one  of 
the  mo0t  eminent  experimental  phyBioIogists,  could  not  fail  of  universal 
adoption,  and  although  pathological  facte  were  occasionally  made  known 
whidi  appeared  to  contradict,  to  some  extent,  ite  conclusions,  it  seemed 
natural  to  believe  that  these  were  inHccurately  reported. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  experimente  of  M.  Longet,  the  spinal 
eord  was  always  completely  cut  acrof^.  We  may  not  unreasonably  ai^ 
whether  the  organ  thus  divided  is  in  the  same  condition  for  transmitting 
aansaiion  and  the  power  of  motion,  as  when  ite  continuity  is  in  a  great 
part  preserved,  aad  why  this  method  of  experimenting  was  employed, 
instead  of  cutting  through  each  portion  in  succession,  and  observing  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  function  attributed  to  that  part  ?  In  reply  to 
tiie  latter  inquiry,  M.  Longet  states  that  the  operation  of  laying  bare 
Urn  apiiial  naoow,  and  evaeoatiag  the  ftoid  which  ia  coatained  in  the 
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•si%#f  thewMhiiddyiiilvftji  fblkwed  lij  piadyni^  bodi  of  tfttui 
tioB  uid  notioiii  of  the  poBierior  extremities,  thereby  rendering  fwito- 
%yertigiition  impoenUe.  Here  wm  the  gieat  obitaole  to  reeeerehee  ia 
the  fiinetioBS  of  the  spinel  oovd,  awI  the  removml  of  this  obstaole  was 
the  fisst  step  taken  by  M.  Brown-Seqnard.  He  ascertained  that  the 
Berroos  disturbance  following  the  opening  of  the  spinal  oanal  was 
eaaeed  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  by  the  pain  and  shook  otttsequent  upon 
ibe  operation.  By  operating  in  each  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  great 
low  of  bloody  and  by  allowing  the  animal  time  to  recover  from  the  de» 
preesing  efEects  oi  the  operation,  he  found  that  both  sensaticm  and 
notion  retomed  to  the  peeterior  extremities  in  almost,  if  not  qnhe^ 
their  original  degree. 

Thus  enabled  to  experiment  upon  the  o<Mrd  in  a  normal  state  (as  far  at 
its  ftmotions  were  oonoemed),  he  proceeded  to  isolate  various  portions 
of  the  different  colomns  by  sections  made  with  extreme  care,  and 
demonstaraied  a  series  of  laws  relative  to  the  spinal  functions,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following : 

1.  The  posterior  columns  ^lay  be  divided  without  destructien  either 
<tf  sttiaation  or  motion. 

2.  Sensation  and  motion  are  destroyed  when  the  gr^  substance  is 
ssit  across. 

8.  Integrity  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  does  not  interfere  witii  tfia 
less  of  motion,  nor  does  integrity  of  the  posterior  columns  prevoit  kMS 
of  sensation. 

4.  Division  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  cord,  so  &r  from  riboUaiBng 
soBsation  in  the  parts  to  which  these  fibres  are  distributed,  appean^  on 
the  oontraiy,  greatiy  to  increase  it 

6.  When  the  posterior  columns  are  divided,  sensation  continues  to  be 
transmitted  between  the  lower  p(»rtion  and  the  grey  substance,  whieh 
transmits  the  impession  to  the  sen8<Hium  by  means  of  fibres  desc«iding 
from  the  upper  portion,  and  joining  obliquely  the  grey  substance  below 
the  point  wh^e  the  section  is  made. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail  tiie  experiments  upon  which  the  abote 
•OBolusions  are  fouaded.  Th^^y  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
with  the  same  resnlts,  in  the  jMresence  of  a  committee  i^pointed  by  the 
SocieU  de  Biohgiey  conststing  of  MM.  Claude  Bernard,  Bonley,  Broca. 
Giraldes,  Qoubaux  and  Vulpian,  to  whom  was  referred  M.  Brown* 
fiaqward's  m^noir,  and  who  were  entire^  satisfied  with  his  conclusions. 
Xhe  interesting  report  which  they  made  te  the  Society  is  the  most  con- 
vindng  evijknee  of  M.  Bcown^Sequard's  skill  as  an  experimenter  aMi 
his  endnenoa  as  %  phyBiologisi«*iBoKon  Suirg.  and  Med.  Journal. 
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.  Opining  op  the  Sbbmon  op  the  Academy  op  Medioine  op  Pabis 
^— ThiB  learned  Society  opened  the  session  on  the  11th  instant  with  the 
nsual  ceremonial — viz :  1.  A  report  by  the  annual  secretary  respeettng 
the  prizes ;  2.  The  public  announcement  of  the  latter ;  8.  The  paoegyrie 
of  some  decea^d  member  of  the  Society,  being  this  year  that  of  B«* 
eamier,  by  the  permanent  secretary,  M.  Frederick  Dubois.  Amongst 
the  prizes  we  may  notice  the  following :  Medals  of  various  value  wece 
granted  to  a  considerable  number  of  medical  men  all  over  the  country^ 
for  Eeports  on,  and  the  Practice  of,  Vaccination ;  also,  to  a  great  number 
of  physicians,  officially  appointed  in  watering-places,  for  Reports  and 
Papers  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  different  parts  of  France.  The 
most  prominent  isolated  prizes  are — 1.  The  Prize  offered  by  the  Acade* 
my,  M.  Julius  Eochard,  of  Brest,  Influence  of  Change  of  Air  on  Tuber- 
cular Formations  in  the  Lungs ;  2.  Civrieux  Prize,  divided  between  M 
Sabourand  and  M.  Puel,  on  Catalepsy;  3.  Capuron  Prize,  divided 
between  M.  Potrequin  and  M.  Socquet,  on  the  Physiological  and  Thera- 
peutical Action  of  Alkaline  Mineral  Waters ;  4.  Itard  Prize,  M.  Vidal 
(de  Cassis)  for  his  work  on  Venereal  Diseases.  The  latter  priae  i« 
triennial,  and  is,  thin  year,  worth  8700.  The  others  are  $200  each. 
The  Portal  J^rize  on  ^^  Goitre  and  Cretins"  was  not  awarded^  but  small 
sums  were,  by  way  of  encouragement,  granted  to  M.  Bach,  M.  Moreton, 
and  M.  JiC  Tertre  VaUier.  The  Capuron  Prize  (on  Sudden  Death  in 
l^e  Puerperal  State)  was  tiot  given  at  all,  and  stands  over  for  next  year. 

AVe  now  add  the  subjects  offered  for  competition  for  1856,  1857,  and 
1858 — The  Academy  Prize,  $200 :  (Jive  the  History  of  the  Applications 
of  the  Microscope  to  Morbid  Anatomy,  also  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases ;  point  out  of  what  use  this  instrument  has  been  in 
)uedicine,  how  it  can  be  rendered  further  useful,  and  show  how  the 
errors  to  which  it  may  give  rise  may  be  guarded  against. 

2.  l*ortal  Prize,  $200  :  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Cysts.  3.  Civrieux 
l^rize,  $400  :  To  establish  by  actual  facts  the  difference  between  Neu- 
ralgia and  Neuritis.  4.  The  Capuron  Prize,  $200  :  On  bloodletting  in 
pregnancy.  5.  The  Ai^enteuil  Prize,  $2,400,  given  every  sixth  year 
(1850 — 1850),  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  most  noted  Improve- 
ment in  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra ;  or  else  to  the  author 
of  such  improvement  in  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

For  1857,-1.  Academy  Prize,  $200  :  On  the  Degree  of  UtUity  of 
Issues  and  Setons  in  Chronic  Diseases.  2.  Portal  Prize,  $200  :  Deseribe 
the  Organic  Changes  caused  by  Kheumatism,  and  show  how  these 
changes  may  be  distiuguished  from  alterations  dependii^  OE  other 
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CSrasofl;  8.  Citrieoz  Prue^  8800 :  On  Nertons  Vertigo ;  establisli  the 
£agiiOiis  of  ihe  disease  and  point  ont  how  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
mrtigo  depending  on  plethora^  ansBmia,  or  an  organic  cerebral  lesion  i 
Hid  state  irtiieh  treatment  should  be  used  in  nervous  vertigo.  4.  Oapu- 
Wk  Prise,  $200 :  the  same  as  last  jear  (on  Sudden  Death  during  Ges- 
tation). The  Academy  wishes  competitor  to  understand  that  sudden 
deaths  have  occurred  with  pregnant  women  either  during  or  after  par 
toiitmi,  and  that  these  cases  could  not  be  explained  by  the  ordinary 
causes  of  sudden  deaths.  The  Academy  had  those  cases  in  view  when 
tiie  qvestion  was  last  proposed,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  these  that  the 
ijuestion  should  be  answered.  5.  Second  Academical  Prize,  $200  :  Give 
^  Characters  of  Saline  Mineral  Waters,  Point  out  the  Springs  belong- 
ing to  this  Olass ;  Ascertain  by  Cases  their  Physiological  and  Therapeu- 
tieal  Effects,  and  state  in  which  Chronic  Diseases  they  may  be  advanta' 
gaoiidy  employed.  6.  Lefevre  Prize,  $360  (triennial)  :  On  Melanchdis. 

1858— Itard  Prize,  $600  (triennial) :  To  the  best  bbok  (of  at  least 
two  years'  existence)  on  Practical  Medicine — ^viz  :  on  Actual  Therapeu- 
tical Applications. 

The  papers  for  1856  should  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of  March  of  the 
tame  year. — Medical  News  and  Library/. 

Exfoliation  op  the  Mucous  Mbmbrane  op  the  Uterus. — By 
JDr.  Tjfkr  Smith, — Cases  of  what  are  styled  "  membranous  menstrua- 
iMm/'  with  the  excessive  pun  attending  this  affection,  are  not  uncom- 
non  in  general  practice,  yet  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  come  to  be 
|iroperly  understood.  The  older  pathologists,  as  Baillie  and  Wm. 
Hunter,  believed  dysmenorrhoea  to  depend  on  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  uterus  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  that  even  in  the  virgin 
tttems  an  organized  substance,  resembling  the  decidua,  was  formed  by 
tiie  lining  membrane,  and  thrown  off,  when  a  small  organized  mass^  the 
shape  oi  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  was  passed.  Whether  in  the  married 
or  unmarried  condition,  it  was  known  in  common  language  as  a  ^<mole." 

Dysmenorrhoea  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  very  commencement 
of  menstrual  life,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  depends 
tm  the  small  size  or  strictured  condition  of  the  os  uteri.  The  menstrual 
fluid,  after  it  is  formed,  or  while  forming,  cannot  readily  escape ;  dis« 
taraion  of  the  organ  speedily  follows,  which,  by  exciting  the  contraction 
ef  the  uterine  fibres,  produces  pain  almost  simulating  that  of  labor. 
JSiwrni  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  called  into  play,  and  many 
«Mes  of  what  are  termed  "  spurious  pregnancy"  may  be  veiy  possibly 
•aqptoined  in  this  manner.    It  is  believed,  too,  that  women  thus  affected 
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rarely,  if  ever,  oonoeive  or  bear  children,  tile  normal  healthy  fonction  ol 
the  uterus  being  interfered  with,  as  well  a^  the  woman's  health  reduaed 
by  the  constant  suffering  and  pain.  Of  all  the  means  of  cure  hitherlo 
tried,  dilatation  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  seems  to  be  the  best,  t» 
which  more  recently  has  been  added  the  introduction  of  a  silver  oanulSy 
as  tried  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith. 

When  in  1846  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  announced  that  tha 
membrane  expelled  in  certain  cases  of  dysmenorriioBa  was  utot  bomj^j  a 
fibrinous  or  inflammatory  exudation,  the  result  of  some  change  in  Aia 
organ,  but  consisted  rather  of  <' exfoliation  or  detatchment  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,''  the  obstetric  world,  according  to  Dr^ 
Tyler  Smith,  as  he  explained  to  his  class,  was  somewhat  startled  from  its 
propriety,  and  ever  since  that  time,  when  the  matter  has  been  referred 
to,  it  has  generally  been  with  strong  expressions  of  doubt  and  inortdtu 
lity.  Obstetric  practice  has  been  hitherto  rather  undeservedly  under  ^^ 
cloud  in  London,  and  few  opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  test  (he 
matter.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  researches  bearing  directly  upoa 
Dr.  Simpson's  discovery  have  been  publit^hed  in  liondon,  so  that  the 
following  case,  abridged  from  the  notes  taken  in  St.  Mary^s,  may  be 
instructive. 

M.  D ,  aged  thirty-two,  twice  married,  but  without  children,  wmb 

admitted  April  20th,  suffermg  from  dysmenorrhoea  and  the  discharge  oC 
membranous  matter  at  each  monthly  period.  The  history  of  the  caa^ 
as  taken  by  Dr.  Vernon,  was  as  follows : — She  was  first  married  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  before  this  time  had  menstruated  healthily.  After 
marriage  she  begtm  to  suffer  from  monorrhagia,  which  she  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  excessive  intercourse.  This  went  on,  and  ended 
in  membranous  menstruation,  accompanied  by  sanguineous  discharge* 
She  continued  to  suffer  in  this  way  during  the  lifetime  of  her  first  hos- 
band ;  but  seven  years  after  her  marriage  she  became  a  widow.  She 
now  slowly  recovered  her  health,  menstruation  becoming  less  painful^ 
and  the  dysmenorrhoeal  membrane  disappeared  altogether.  She  re- 
mained unmarried  for  several  years,  but  married  a  second  time  abont 
two  years  ago.  Six  months  after  this  marriage  she  began  to  suffiw 
pain  again  during  the  menstrual  periods,  and  the  characteristio  shredi 
reappeared  in  the  discharge.  She  now  for  the  first  time  had  internal 
hemorrhoids,  with  fissure  of  the  rectum  ;  blood  was  occasionally  passed 
by  stool ;  and  defecation,  except  under  the  influence  of  laxalave8,oanfle4 
great  pain ;  micturition  was  also  painful.  In  the  intervals  of  menstriMi^ 
tion  she  complained  of  leucorrh(]ea>  the  diacharge  being  araietiaee  of  m 
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oolor.  Occasionally  severe  praritis  was  present.  8he  had 
been  a  patient  at  several  public  institutions  without  obtaining  material 
nlief. 

At  Ae  end  of  last  year,  when  she  first  became  an  out-patient  at  8t- 
Mwy  8  Hospital;  her  health  was  a  good  deal  broken  by  menstrual  losses 
tbe  dysmenorrhoeal  pain^  and  the  leucorrhooal  discharge.  At  this  time 
tlie  membranous  matter  came  away  in  flakes  of  considerable  size,  the 
largest  flakes  generally  posing  on  the  first  days  of  menstruation.  The 
greatest  pain  was  suffered  on  the  first  day  of  the  discharge,  and  the  two 
or  three  days  preceding  its  appearance.  On  examination,  the  uterus  was 
ef  the  natural  size,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  remarked  was  a  very  con. 
tracted  state  of  the  os  uteri,  scarcely  admitting  the  end  of  a  probe  into 
tke  eanal  of  the  cervix.  Various  remedies  were  used  with  the  effect  o* 
■lodeTating  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  and  improving  the  general  health. 
The  OS  uteri  was  on  several  occasions  dilated  mechanically,  but  it  was 
soon  found  to  return  to  its  former  state  of  contraction.  On  one  occasion 
I>r.  Smith  introduced  into  the  cervix  uteri  a  small  silver  canula  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  view  to  its  remaining  in  the  canaj 
during  a  catamenial  period.  She  menstruated  while  wearing  this  instru- 
ment,  the  discharge  coming  away  freely  iu  a  granular  instead  of  a  mem- 
branous form,  and  she  suffered  much  less  pain  than  usual.  She  herself 
ftated  that  she  had  not  been  so  free  from  pain  at  any  month  since  the 
time  the  disorder  reappeared  after  her  second  marriage.  Some  days  after 
menstruation  had  ceased,  this  canula  was  taken  out,  and  at  the  next  two 
or  three  monthly  periods  the  pain  and  membranous  discharge  returned 
as  before.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  now  admitted  her  into  the  hospital,  with 
die  view  of  watching  the  case  more  closely,  and  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  discharge.  Shortly  after  admission  menstruation 
took  pla;e,  and  the  membranous  flakes  were  carefully  collected  and 
axamined  with  a  lens  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  largest 
membranous  flakes  exceeded  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  were  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  examined  in  water,  they  pre- 
aented  on  one  aide  a  smooth  surface,  and  on  the  other  side  the  surface 
was  flooculent  and  irregular.  A  vertical  section  showed  the  membrane 
to  consiBt  of  a  fibroid  layer,  in  which  was  imbedded  an  abundant  cell- 
fbrmation,  made  up  of  multitudinous  nuclei  and  colloid  particles.  From 
the  free  or  smooth  surface,  numeroos  viUi  projected,  while  from  the 
ioeenlent  surface,  long  tubular  glands  could  be  seen  passing  downwards. 
These  glands  had  a  basement  membrane,  surrounded  by  an  outer  thin 
•oating  of  nuclei  and  the  fibroid  tissue,  and  were  lined  with  epithelium. 
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The  tabes  of  the  glands  were  fall  of  eylinder  epitheUum,  nuclei)  tad 
granular  matter.  The  tubular  glands  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eyei 
and^  with  the  villi  of  the  surface,  were  characteristic  of  uterine  mucous 
membrane.  There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  membranous  flakes 
were  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  uteri,  cast  off  in  toto. 

This  case,  then,  stix>np;ly  supports  the  pathological  views  of  Dr.  Simp- 
son. An  intelligent  young  German  physician,  Dr.  Spiegelberg,  of  6t^ 
tingen,  who  saw  this  case  with  Dr.  Smith,  informed  us  that  the 
celebrated  Virchow,  of  Wurzburgh,  and  Professor  HeschI,  of  OlmatBi 
formerly  senior  assistant  to  Rokitansky  at  Vienna,  had  examined  these 
exfoliations,  and  found  them  also  to  consist  of  detached  mucous  men^ 
braue. 

On  the  approach  of  the  next  monthly  period,  after  this  examination  of 
the  membranous  formation,  the  silver  canula  was  again  introduced,  with 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  pain  as  before,  and  the  discharge  also  con- 
tained much  less  flaky  matter.  The  tube  was  allowed  to  remain  in  siiUf 
and  a  second  period  has  since  been  passed  with  marked  diminution  of 
pain,  and  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  discharge. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  present  case  because  of  its  intrinsic 
interest,  and  to  note  the  relief  afforded  by  keeping  the  os  uteri  open  witk 
the  canula.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  benefit  derived  in  this 
way  will  proceed,  but  the  use  of  such  a  means  is  certainly  rational  in  a 
form  of  disease  which  obstinately  resists  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 
In  other  cases  of  mebranous  menstruation  treated  at  St  Mary's,  Dr.  Smith 
has  tried  local  abstraction  of  blood,  counter  irritation,  mild  mercurialisa- 
tion,  iodism,  tartar  emetic  (given  at  the  periods  so  as  to  keep  up  con- 
stant nausea),  opiates,  preparations  of  steel,  cubebs,  Ac.,  &o.,  without 
arriving  at  any  certain  means  of  checking  this  troublesome  disease.  We 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  case  now  under  comment, 
full  doses  of  camphor  and  lupulin  had  been  given  with  a  view  to  their 
anti-aphrodisaic  effects. — Lancet,  June  16, 1855,  p.  608. . 

Chronic  Entropium. — Mr.  William  Butten  reports,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Lancctj  two  obstinate  cases  of  entropium,  both  of  which  had 
resisted  a  great  variety  of  treatment,  but  which  were  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  collodion  to  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  previously  corrugated  by 
the  thumb  and  finger.  Several  layers  are  successively  applied  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  the  fingers  are  removed.  The  application  is  made 
at  first  every  other  day,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals. —  Virginia 
Medical  Journal. 
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LECTURES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

DBLIVBRBt)  AT  THS  OOLLEOB  DB  FaANOB,   PARIS,   DXTBINa  THl  TSAR  1855. 

By  PxofeflBor  Oiaudb  Bibiiaid. 

From  notM  token  at  tlie  Lectures  by  AsPtsovt  Pbhxsiov,  M.D^  of  New  (MmoB. 

Having  considered  in  tlie  last  lecture  the  effect  of  total  abstinence 
on  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liyer,  we  must  now  see  what  would 
be  the  influence  exercised  by  different  kinds  of  food  on  this  secretion. 
All  the  inmimerable  substances  which  are  used  as  food  must  consist  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  elements^  viz. : 

Grease. 

Fecula,  or  starch. 

Albumen. 

If  a  dog  be  fed  exclusively  on  grease,  we  find  that  the  proportion  ot 
sugar  in  the  liver  diminishes  considerably.  We  fed  two  of  these  ani- 
mals on  melted  lard,  and  then  sacrificed  them,  when  we  obtained  the 
following  result : — ^In  one  case  the  liver  only  contained  one  half  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  and  in  the  other  three-quarters  per  cent.  Thus  we  ascertain 
the  singular  fact,  that  though  grease  be  perfectly  absorbed  and  digested 
it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  production  of  sugar.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  while  the  ordinary  products  of  digestion  are  absorbed  by  the 
vena  porta,  grease,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  taken  up  by  the  chyliferous 
or  lymphatic  vessels,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  thence  into  the  general  circulation.  The  structure  of  the  liver  is 
such  that  the  globules  of  grease  cannot  pass  through  into  the  vena  cava, 
and  when  we  inject  melted  lard  into  the  portal  vein  we  find  it  clogging 
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up  the  different  ramifioations  of  that  vessel  without  penetrating  into  the 
sabstance  of  the  gland. 

Albuminous  or  azoiized  food. 

We  find  on  feeding  an  animal  on  pure  gelatine  that  the  secretion  of 
sugar  continues  in  the  normal  way,  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  when 
flesh  is  given  as  the  sole  article  of  diet.  This  proves  that  sugar  is  pro- 
duced exclusively  from  the  azotized  elements  of  the  blood.  Analysis 
shows  that  the  blood  which  enters  the  liver  contains  more  fibrine  than 
that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  element  b 
transformed  into  sugar. 

Starch,  or  fecula. 

If  a  dog  be  killed,  afber  havii^  been  fed  exclusively  on  amylaceous 
substances,  we  shall  find  that  the  intestines  contain  sugar,  the  starch 
being  thus  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  yet  we 
do  not  find  in  the  liver  of  an  animal  thus  fed  a  lai^er  proportion  of 
sugar  than  is  produced  by  other  kinds  of  food.  The  result  of  the  expe- 
riments on  two  dogs  was,  that  the  liver  in  one  case  contained  1}  per 
cent.,  in  the  other  1  8-lOths  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

But  in  a  great  many  cases  sugar  itself  becomes  an  article  of  food. 

When  cane  sugar  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  transformed  into 
grape  sugar  by  the  acids  contained  in  the  gastric  juice;  it  then 
acquires  the  property  of  fermenting,  and  is  absorbed,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  in  its  former  state.  When  diabetic  patients  take  any  amotint 
of  sugar  in  their  food,  the  consequence  is,  that  a  greater  quantity 
appears  in  the  urine,  whereas  in  a  physiological  state  this  would  not 
happen. 

We  find,  on  analyzing  the  blood  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, that  the  elementary  composition  is  the  same  in  both  casee, 
though  the  nature  of  the  food  be  essentially  different.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  law  of  animal  life  that  blood  must  ever  be  identical  with  itself, 
presenting  that  unity  of  character  which  is  indispensable  to  all  vital 
phenomena.  One  of  the  causes  of  diabetes  is,  that  the  assimilating 
.  power  is  in  some  way  disordered,  and  nutrition  consequently  impaired. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  transformation  the  sugar  which  is 
taken  as  an  article  of  food  must  undergo.  That  it  is  absorbed  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  then  it  must  take  its  course  towards  the  liver.  Sugar 
being  thus  introduced  directly  into  the  system,  two  questions  naturally 
present  themselves  for  our  consideration,  viz. :  Does  the  sugar  go 
through  the  liver  unchanged,  and  in  that  case,  does  it  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  sugar  being  produced  by  the  liver  ?     In  other  words^ 
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wken  the  Bystem  is  supplied  mih  sugar  firom  an  external  sooroe  does 
this  peculiar  fdnction  o£  the  liver  remain  dormant,  to  be  reyiyed  agftia 
when  the  quantity  becomes  insufficient.  To  this  we  can  answer  at  oncCi 
and  our  experiments  will  prove  that  this  function  of  the  liyer  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  food.  Sugar  introduced  into  the  in- 
testinal tube  is  destroyed  in  the  liver  and  transformed  into  grease;  so 
Uukt  here  we  have  a  new  function,  heretofore  unknown  as  belonging  to 
the  liver,  that  of  converting  all  the  saccharine  products  of  digestion  into 
hJL  The  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  produced  from 
other  elements,  as  we  have  already  explained. 

We  say,  that  in  a  physiological  state,  when  sugar  is  absorbed  in  the 
intestine  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  li^r,  no  traces  of  it  being  found  in 
the  general  circulation.  The  following  experiment  will  demonstrate 
this  fact 

.  Take  two  rabbits,  and  by  means  (^  a  syringe  and  a  gum  elastic  cath- 
eter, inject  into  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals  a  solution  of 
glncoee,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  prussiate  of  potash.  Take  the 
second  rabbit,  pinch  up  the  skin  on  the  back,  make  a  small  puncture 
through  the  skin  with  a  trocar,  and  then  inject  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  beneath  the  same  solution  of  sugar  and  prussiate  of  potash.  In 
both  cases  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  but  with  a  different  result.  In  the 
latter  the  sugar  will  go  to  the  heart  immediately,  without  passing 
through  the  liver ;  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  the  liquid  being  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  will  be  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  circu- 
lation. The  consequence  will  be,  that  in  the  latter  experiment  sugar 
gcung  through  the  liver  is  there  destroyed ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
being  taken  up  by  the  general  circulation,  we  find  evident  traces  of  it 
in  the  urine :  in  both  cases,  however,  the  liver  exercising  no  action  on 
the  prussiate  of  potash,  it  goes  through  unchanged,  and  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys,  its  presence  in  the  urine  being  easily  detected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  beautiful  color  known  as 
Prussian  blue  being  immediately  produced. 

The  property  possessed  by  the  liver  of  transforming  amylaceous  sub- 
stances and  glucose  into  fat  explains,  very  satisfactorily  why  the  different 
varieties  of  grain  possess  such  highly  nutritious  properties,  containing, 
as  ihey  do,  a  large  proportion  of  starch  and  sugar ;  on  the  contrary, 
grease,  though  absorbed,  is  not  so  profitable  an  article  of  food. 

If  we  bleed  an  animal  fed  on  starch  we  shall  find  that  the  blood  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  chyle ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during  diges- 
tion the  vdns  seem  to  contain  a  milky  fluid. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  diseaae  sometames  observed  in  very  warm  climates, 
called  chylous  urine.  This  disease^  of  which  little  is  as  yet  known,  may 
be  occasioned  by  some  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Dia- 
betic patients  being  generally  very  thin  and  emaciated,  it  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  property  belonging  to  the  liver  of  transforming  the 
different  saccharine  products  of  digestion  into  fat  may  be  disordered,  so 
that  nutrition  would  be  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system. 

The  blood  of  the  vena  porta  must  necessarily  go  through  the  liver 
before  it  reaches  the  hepatic  vein,  and  yet  a  certain  quantity  comes  out 
without  undergoing  any  change.  Thus  there  are  in  the  liver  two  cir. 
culations;  one  which  we  call  the  chemical  circulation,  because  the 
blood  coming  in  contact  with  the  Intimate  structure  of  the  lobules  is  so 
acted  upon  that  sugar,  bile  and  fat  are  produced ;  another  portion  of 
the  blood  goes  through  chemically  unchanged,  and  this  is  called  the 
collateral  circulation.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the  liver  explains 
this  fact.  We  have  already  said  that  the  liver  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
cells,  which  accumulated  together  form  a  lobule ;  the  radicles  of  the 
vena  porta  ramify  on  the  circumference  of  each  lobule,  so  that  the  blood 
must  penetrate  through  these  cells  before  it  reaches  the  hepatic  vein^ 
the  radicles  of  which  take  their  origin  from  the  centre  of  the  lobule  ; 
but  besides  this  structural  arrangement,  we  find  in  some  parts  of  the  - 
liver  a  direct  anastomosis  between  the  vena  porta  and  the  hepatic  vein, 
and  by  this  means  a  portion  of  the  blood  escapes  without  being  acted 
upon  by  the  liver.  This  collateral  circulation  has  been  found  to  be 
most  developed  in  animals  calculated  for  very  swift  running,  as  the 
horse,  deer,  &c.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  and  long  continued  muscular  efforts,  were  it  not  for  this  kind  of 
safety-valve,  the  liver  and  spleen  would  become  speedily  engorged,  and 
the  whole  circulation  be  arrested.  From  this  mechanical  circulation,  it 
results  that  a  small  proportion  of  albuminoid  matter  may  pass  through 
the  liver  without  undergoing  any  change,  but  in  a  physiological  state 
this  proportion  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  traced  in  the  urine. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not,  under  all  circumstances, 
characteristic  of  diabetes,  for  it  may  happen  to  persons  in  perfect  health. 
Thus  if  we  eat  lai^  quantities  of  sugar  while  the  stomach  is  perfectiy 
empty,  absorption  will  take  place  so  rapidly  that  a  small  qunatity  may 
appear  in  the  urine. 

When  a  herbivorous  animal  has  been  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  ita 
urine  is  found  to  be  acid,  but  during  digestion  it  becomes  alkaline.  GThe 
quality  of  the  food  is  thus  seen  to  influence  the^nature  of  this  secrelion; 
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80  thai  if  we  were  to  eat  a  large  qnantity  of  fruit  oar  Turme  would  be 
alkaline^  whereas  animal  food  renders  it  acid ;  so  that  it  generally  pre- 
sents the  latter  reaction^  the  contrary  being  the  exception. 

In  the  same  way,  if  after  fasting  we  were  to  take  into  our  stomach  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen,  eating,  for  instance,  several  raw  eggs,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  we  should  find  albumen  in  our  urine.  The 
appearance  of  the  liver  itself  is  considerably  modified  by  the  nature  of 
the  food.  Thus  during  digestion  the  hepatic  cells  are  distended  and 
swollen,  whereas  during  abstinence  they  assume  a  polygonal  shape,  in 
which  they  are  commonly  represented.  When  an  animal  is  fed  on 
grease  the  cells  are  perfectly  delineated  and  distinct ;  whereas  if  an 
animal  be  kept  on  an  amylaceous  diet  we  find  in  the  liver  a  great 
many  molecular  particles  of  fi&t,  very  highly  attenuated,  the  cell  itself 
being  much  paler  and  containing  a  chylous  matter. 

Lecture  HI. 
'  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  is  a  most  neces- 
sary and  highly  important  organ,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  inferred 
from  its  size  and  complicated  structure.  But  this  is  very  different  from 
the  opinion  which  had  once  been  promulgated  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  receptaculum  chyli.  Berthollet  having 
proved,  as  he  thought,  that  the  liver  was  perfectly  useless,  was  said  to 
have  written  its  epitaph. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  exercises  a  mechanical  action  on  the 
frmctions  of  the  liver,,  for  they  are  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  liver  at  a  given  moment. 
The  blood  circulating  in  the  vena  porta  is  under  the  influence  of  a  pres- 
sure which  is  almost  always  identical,  being  the  force  exercised  by  the 
vis-a^tergo  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  which  drive  the  blood  through  the 
intermediate  capillaries  into  the  portal  system.  The  vena  porta  on 
entering  the  liver  is  surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson  and  some  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  company  with  the  hepatic  artery  and  lymphatic  vessels. 
When  we  make  a  section  we  find  that  the  vena  porta  contracts  upon 
itself,  its  walls  not  being  adherent  to  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  hepatic  vein,  which  remains  open.  Longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  are  foundin  the  parieties  of  the  hepatic  veins,  so  that,  posess- 
ing  contractibility  by  means  of  these  fibres,  these  vessels  can  shorten 
themselves  and  compress  the  tissue  of  the  liver  to  which  they  are  inti- 
mately bound.  The  effect  of  this  vascular  contraction  is  to  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  liver,  so  that  we  may  consider  that  organ 
as  a  sponge  which  can  be  emptied  by  the  contraction  of  the  bepatic 
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veins.  When  diese  veins  are  paralyEed,  as  may  sometimes  happieni 
a  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  will  necessarily  ensoe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  diabetic  patients  have  generally  a  vcnra- 
cioos  appetite,  and  digest  perfectly  well }  nay,  whenever  these  functions 
are  disordered^  as  during  fever  or  any  other  intercurrent  disease^  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  ceases  immediately. 

Influence  op  Temperature. — ^When  an  animal  is  exposed  to  vary 
intense  cold  the  liver  ceases  to  act;  aud  sugar  disappears  from  it.  Thus 
if  we  take  a  guinea  pig  and  surround  it  with  ice  it  gradually  loses  its 
animal  heat,  as  the  cold  penetrates  into  its  system,  and  it  is  observed 
that  this  takes  place  soonest  when  accompanied  with  moisture.  Thus 
its  temperature  falls  from  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  to  86,  then  to  77  deg.^ 
and  lastly  to  64  deg.    When  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  fallen  to 

68  deg.  the  animal  could  not  be  restored  to  life,  but  as  low  as  (SO  d^. 
this  could  yet  be  done  by  warming  it  up. 

When  we  sacrifice  an  animal  whose  temperature  has  been  reduced  to 

69  deg.,  we  no  longer  find  any  sugar  in  the  liver — ^that  organ  se^ns  to 
be  paralyzed ;  but  when  warmth  is  restored,  the  function  again  returns. 

The  effects  of  heat  are  somewhat  analagous.  Thus  if  you  put  an 
animal  in  a  heated  room,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  104  deg.,  we  find 
that  all  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  increased,  and  enormous  quantities 
of  bile  are  secreted,  but  the  production  of  sugar  is  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio ;  in  fact;  the  stage  of  excitement  is  soon  over  and  all  secre- 
tion ceases. 

Leoturb  IV. 

In  traversing  the  liver  the  blood  undergoes  several  modifications, 
which  are  as  follows : — 

Ist.  The  blood-globules  are  larger  in  the  vena  porta  than  in  th« 
hepatic  vein,  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  physical  law  that  blood 
globules  become  smaller  when  put  in  contact  with  a  liquid  containing 
sugar,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hepatic  vein. 

2d.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the  blood  of  the  hepa- 
tic vein  and  the  vena  porta  is  very  apparent;  the  latter  containing  the 
most  serum,  whereas  the  coagulum  is  much  larger  in  the  hepatic  vein. 

3d.  Fibrine.  The  blood  which  comes  from  the  liver  contains  no 
ftbrine,  so  that  this  latter  substance  cannot  be  the  coagulable  element  of 
the  blood. 

4th.  Albumen.  There  is  less  dbumen  in  the  blood  after  traversing 
the  liver  than  before. 

6th.  C^iease.    The  proportion  of  grease  k  leins  than  in  the  vena  cava. 
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6th.  Temperatiure  of  the  blood.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  \b  in- 
creased in  trayersing  the  liver.  This  elevation  of  ten^>eratQ^  may  be 
proved  by  direct  experiment  Introduce  a  thermometer  into  the  vena 
porta,  and  you  will  find  the  temperature  to  be  about  100  or  102  deg. ; 
whereas,  in  the  hepatic  veins  it  goes  up  to  104  or  105  deg.,  the  latter 
being  th^  highest  point  attained  among  mammiferous  animals.  This 
UiCtj  that  the^temperature  of  the  blood  is  increased  v\  the  liver^  gives 
rise  to  numerous  physiological  deductions. 

The  increase  of  temperature  continues  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava 
and  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  whence  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  lungs,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
In  the  lungs  the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  a  colder  medium,  some 
of  the  heat  is  given  off,  and  afterwards  the  temperature  falls  in  propor- 
tion as  the  blood  is  further  from  the  liver.  We  thus  distinctly  state  the 
proposition  that  venous  blood  is  warmer  than  arterial  blood,  though  the 
oontiary  opinion  is  still  prevalent  among  many  physiologists.  Accord- 
ing to  a  theory  invented  by  Lavoisier  and  almost  universally  accepted 
during  many  years,  it  was  thought  that  a  species  of  combustion  took 
place  in  the  lung,  by  which  certain  elements  of  the  blood  were  burned 
while  going  through  this  organ,  hence  the  source  of  animal  heat.  But 
it  is  now  well  established  that  no  combustion  takes  place  in  the  lung, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  gases,  carbonic 
acid  being  given  off  and  oxygen  taken  in,  this  being  a  mere  mechanical 
action  and  not  a  chemical  one. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  which  seem  to  prove  that 
arterial  blood  is  warmer  than  venous  blood.  But  the  mode  of  experi- 
menting was  fallacious,  for  they  operated  on  animals  by  killing  diem 
suddenly,  and  then  laying  open  the  thorax  in  order  to  expose  the  heart. 
But  these  animals  were  no  longer  ii^  a  physiological  condition,  the  cir- 
culation was  stopped,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  thermometer  introduced 
into  the  left  ventricle  was  slightly  more  elevated  than  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart. 

For  the  experiment  to  be  accurate,  we  must  unite  all  the  vital  ele- 
ments and  operate  on  the  living  animal.  One  of  the  most  convenient 
for  this  experiment  is  the  sheep,  and  the  following  process  seems  the 
best :  Open  the  jugular  vein  on  <me  side,  and  introduce  a  thermometer 
directly  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  then  open  the  axillaiy  artery, 
by  which  you  can  introduce  another  thermometer  into  the  left  ventricle 
taking  care  to  change  alternately  the  two  thermometers  from  side  to 
side,  go  as  to  avoid  all  source  of  error.   .In  this  manner  twenty  sheep 
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were  operated  on,  beginning  with  the  rigbt  side,  and  twenty  othem  re- 
versing the  operation,  by  operating  first  on  the  left  side.  The  result 
was  constant,  that  the  temperature  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was 
more  elevated  than  on  the  left. 

It  might  be  asked,  why  did  the  experiment  on  the  dead  animal  give 
an  opposite  result  ? ,  Simply  because  the  left  ventricle  is  foui:  times  as 
thick  as  the  right,  and  consequently  retains  the  heat  four  times  longer, 
so  that  when  the  heart  is  laid  open,  the  temperature  falb  much  quicker 
in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ventricle. 

The  following  experiment  will  demonstrate  the  different  capacities  of 
the  two  ventricles  in  retaining  heat.  Take  the  heart  of  a  dog,  for  ex- 
ample, plunge  a  thermometer  into  each  ventricle,  and  then  put  a  ligature 
on  all  the  vessels.  Put  the  heart,  thus  disposed,  into  a  warm  bath  at 
100  deg.,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  temperature  will  have  penetrated 
uniformly  on  both  sides,  then  take  it  out  at  once  and  let  it  be  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  you  will  perceive  how  much  sooner  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  influenced  than  the  other.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
mentions  this  experiment,  which  has  often  been  repeated,  that  when  you 
inflate  the  lungs  of  an  animal  recently  killed,  the  blood  continues  to  cir- 
culate, changing  from  venous  to  arterial,  and  yet  the  temperature 
gradually  falls.  Now  this  proves  the  lungs  are  not  the  source  of  animal 
heat,  and  we  place  this  important  function  in  the  liver,  for  when  thiB 
organ  is  paralyzed  the  temperature  falb. 

Having  established  in  the  last  lecture  that  sugar  takes  its  origin  in 
the  liver,  we  must  now  consider  what  becomes  of  this  new  product. 
Here  a  question  of  pathology  arises,  viz.,  is  diabetes  dependent  on  an 
exaggerated  production  of  sugar,  or  b  it  the  want  of  a  proper  eliminat- 
ing power,  the  secretion  being  natural.  Before  answering  this  question 
we  must  examine  in  what  manner  sugar  b  destroyed.  The  animal 
system  has  the  property  of  eliminating  a  certain  proportion  of 
sugar,  which  b  generally  greater  than  the  quantity  produced  in  the  liver 
during  the  same  time.  Different  kinds  of  sugar  are  more  easily  elimin- 
ated tlian  others,  we  shall  therefore  divide  them  into  two  great  classes. 

1st,  cane  sugar,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  acids. 

2d,  grape  sugar,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  alkalies. 

When  the  first  kind  is  introduced  directly  into  the  eircuktion,  and 
otherwise  it  cannot  be,  since  the  acids  of  the  stomach  decompose  cane 
sugar,  we  find,  as  the  experiment  will  show,  that  cane  sugar  b  not 
eliminated  in  the  some  way  as  glucose  or  grape  sugar. 

When  we  introduce  into  the  syst^oi  a  solution  containing  a  defiixite 
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quantity  of  either  cane  sugar,  gnpe  Bogar,  or  diabetio  sugar  we  find  a 
very  different  result^  so  far  as  their  destmctibility  is  concerned.  The 
best  way  of  making  the  experiment  is  to  inject  the  liquid  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  beneath  the  skin,  because  absorption  taking  place  gradually 
imitates  better  a  physiological  process,  and,  moreover,  we  can  thus  in- 
troduce much  larger  quantities  of  liquid  than  it  would  be  safe  to  inject 
directly  into  the  veins  of  an  animal. 

The  following  table  will  show  you  how  much  sugar  can  be  destroyed 
in  the  system  without  any  of  it  appearing  in  the  urine,  and  nothing  but 
actual  experiment  could  have  made  us  aware  of  the' fact,  for  their  chem- 
ical composition  is  the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  sugar  from  the 
liver  in  a  crystalline  state,  but  we  can  get  a  oonceytrated  solution  re- 
sembling molasses,  and  from  this  we  make  a  solution  corresponding  in 
degree  to  the  other  varieties.  In  the  following  table  the  first  column 
gives  the  quantity  of  sugar  inj€»cted  into  the  animal,  the  second  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  third  column  shows  whether  any  sugar  appeared 
in  the  urine,  and  the  fourth  ^ves  the  weight  of  the  animals  operated 

865  gr. 
810  gr. 
865  gr. 
920  gr. 

-  1000  gr. 

-  1000  gr. 
In  making  this  experiment  we  must  note  the  degree  of  concentration 

of  each  solution,  and  it  is  important  that  the  quantity  of  water  be  the 
same  in  every  case,  for  the  result  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
liquid  absorbed  during  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  instead  of  one  gramme 
of  sugar  for  25  of  water  we  were  to  inject  a  solution  containing  one 
granune  of  sugar  to  8  of  water,  we  should,  in  a  given  time,  introduce 
three  times  the  quantity  of  sugar,  the  absorbing  power  being  in  both 
cases  the  same,  and  the  result  would  be,  that  though  in  the  former  case 
no  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine,  in  the  latter  we  should  find  some  * 
because  instead  of  requiring  an  hour  for  absorption  to  take  place,  the 
whole  would  be  thrown  into  the  circulation  in  less  than  half  that  time. 

We  have  seen  that  a  gramme  of  sugar  is  destroyed  when  injected  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  solution  in  water.  But  if  to  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar  we  add  two  grammes  of  common  salt,  the  sugar  will  no  longer  be 
totally  destroyed  in  the  system,  a  portion  will  appear  in  the  urine.  Now 
the  question  arises,  why  b  a  solution  of  sugar  with  salt  not  destroyed 
10  ' 
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wlien  the  same  quantity  disappears  completely  if  it  be  unmixed.  The 
reason  is  not  that  salt  thus  combined  with  sugar  prevents  the  latter 
from  being^  destroyed,  buf^because  absorption  is  rendered  much  more 
active,  and  the  same  quantity  enters  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  is  well 
known  that  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  endowed  with  a  very 
great  endosmotic  power,  and  possesses  the  virtue,  when  combined  with 
sugar,  of  increasing  the  endosmotic  action  of  the  latter,  and  carrying  it 
along  at  its  own  rate  of  absorption. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  combinations  of  different  substances 
change  their  respective  endosmotic  powers,  rendering  them  susceptible 
of  passing  through  organs  where  they  are  never  found  separately.  Lactate 
of  iron,  for  instance,  though  administered  internally,  never  appears  in 
the  saliva ;  iodine,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  the 
salivary  glands,  where  the  minutest  quantities  may  be  traced  by  a  most 
delicate  test,  viz.,  a  solution  of  starch.  When  the  two  substances  are 
combined,  we  obtain  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  in  this  combination  the 
iodide  is  found  in  the  saliva  along  with  the  iodine  3  so  that  the  faculty 
possessed  by  the  organism  of  destroying  a  certain  qtiantity  of  sugar  is 
subsidary  to  this  other  consideration,  viz.,  the  rapidity  of  absorption. 
The  above  table  shows  that  the  sugar  produced  by  the  liver  is  more 
readily  destroyed  than  any  other  variety,  and  besides,  it  is  only  given 
oiit  in  small  quantities  by  the  organ  producing  it,  the  supply  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  system. 

How  is  the  sugar  destroyed  ? 

There  are  several  elements  in  the  blood  which  may  be  said  to  possess 
this  property.  In  the  first  place  it  was  supposed  that  sugar  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  lungs  by  a  species  of  combustion  or  oxidation,  produced 
by  the  action  of  air  upon  the  blood.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  period  when  the  blood  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  is  not 
that  in  which  the  most  oxygen  is  absorbed,  so  that  there  is  no  direct 
ratio  between  the  destruction  of  sugar  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  If 
we  take  blood  from  an  animal  which  has  been  fasting,  and  from  another 
during  digestion,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  latter  absorbs  the  most 
oxygen. 

M.  Regnault,  who  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  respiratory 
function,  has  seen  that  during  digestion  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
is  greater  than  the  carbonic  acid  diseugagcd.  When  animals  are  slowly 
asphyxiated  by  being  gradually  deprived  of  air,  the  sugar  is  still  de- 
stroyed, which  shows  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  not  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 
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Let  us  now  see  whether  the  sugar  can  be  destroyed  by  a  peculiar 
species  of  fermentation.  This  must  take  place  either  in  the  lung  or  in 
the  general  capillary  system.  During  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lung,  the  sugar  is  changed  into  a  lactate  by  coming  in  contact  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  generated  in  this  organ.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  destroyed ;  what  remains  is  carried 
to  the  general  capillary  system,  where  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  change  takes  place  from  arterial  to  venous  blood. 

If  we  partially  amputate  the  leg  of  an  animal,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  trunk,  except  by  an  artery  and  a  vein,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  blood  which  returns  by  the  vein  gradually  loses 
the  appearance  of  venous  blood,  becoming  less  black,  until  it  returns 
with  all  the  appearance  of  arterial  blood.  The  reason  of  this  singular 
phenomenon  is,  that  nervous  influence  having  been  entirely  removed, 
no  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  the  circulation  becom- 
ing subject  to  mere  mechanical  laws.  As  we  advance  we  shall  have 
other  opportunities  of  showing  the  influence  of  innervation  on  the  vital 
phenomena. 

The  destruction  of  sugar  does  not  resemble  an  alcoholic  fermentation, 
for  no  traces  of  alcohol  have  ever  been  found,  except  in  those  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  during  life.  If  we 
inject  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  alcoholic 
fermentation  takes  place  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  the 
animal  has  every  appearance  of  being  inebriated.  But  this  fermentation 
decomposes  the  blood  by  altering  its  color  and  consistency,  at  the  same 
time  the  mucous  membranes  seem  disorganized,  and  the  animals  die 
from  a  species  of  dysentery. 

To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  preceding  considerations,  we  must  say, 
that  sugar  is  destroyed  in  the  blood  by  some  principle  resembling  a  fer- 
ment, but  that  the  exact  nature  of  this  substance  has  heretofore  escaped 
us,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Lecture  V. 

From  the  fact  of  sugar  being  found  in  the  system  during  uterine  life, 
we  may  presume  that  it  performs  some  important  function  in  the  foetal 
growth.  Our  first  ideas  on  the  subject  were  developed  from  some  ex- 
perbients  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  development  of 
organic  cells,  and  from  these  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  sugar  played  a 
similar  part  in  relation  to  animal  life.  All  the  tissues  in  the  animal 
economy  take  their  origin  from  a  cell,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  organized  bodies.    This  bebg  the  point  of  departure^ 
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then  comes  anoiher  element,  which,  acting  on  the  growth  of  cells,  pro- 
duces a  certain  tissue  instead  of  any  other,  and  that  is  the  medium  in 
which  the  development  takes  place.  We  may  b^in  with  the  simplest 
forms  of  vegetable  growth.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  peculiar  fer- 
ment used  for  making  beer,  called  yeast,  for  this  is  nothing  more  thao 
a  vegetable  which  develops  itself  in  a  certain  medium,  and  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  To  constitute  this  two  things  are  required :  first, 
the  presence  of  some  asotized  or  albuminous  matter,  and,  secondly,  a 
saccharine  product. 

Thus  if  we  put  some  yeast  into  the  serum  of  blood,  no  organic  develop- 
ment takes  place,  but  if  we  add  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  we  see  at  the 
end  of  4,  6  or  8  days  a  number  of  cells  in  process  of  development. 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  first,  which  are  whitish  in  appearance,  are 
animal  cells ;  the  second,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  are  v^etable 
cells,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  yeast — both  have  characteristic 
properties.  Thus  if  iodine  be  applied  to  the  second  variety,  it  gives 
them  a  deep  blue  color,  whereas  it  has  no  action  on  the  first  kind. 
Acetic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolves  the  animal  cell,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  increases  the  vegetable  cell.  When  vegetables  are  in  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  we  find  that  various  albuminoid  matters,  such  aa 
casein,.starch,  &c.,  are  transformed  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar^ 
and  this  furnishes  the  material  for  the  development  of  the  vegetable 
cell. 

Now  the  question  was,  what  means  were  there  of  studying  the  devel- 
opment of  animal  tissue.  For  this  purpose  we  made  numerous  experi- 
ments on  foDtal  calves,  and  we  thus  saw  that  by  taking  the  muscle  at 
the  commencement  of  foetal  life,  when  the  muscular  fibre  was  yet  in 
progress  of  development,  that  these  portions  of  foetus  soon  became  in- 
tensely acid,  presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  lactic  acid,  and  in  great 
abundance.  Now  lactic  acid  is  only  one  of  the  transformations  which 
may  be  assumed  by  the  different  saccharine  products.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  portion  either  of  the  intestine,  the  stomach,  or  the  bladder, 
put  it  in  contact  with  sugar,  and  you  will  produce  lactic  acid.  In  the 
same  way  starch  can  only  be  turned  into  sugar  by  passing  through  the 
intermediate  form  of  dextrine. 

We  afterwards  took  a  portion  of  foctaJ  muscle,  and  by  submitting  it  to 
fermentation,  found  that  it  plainly  showed  the  presence  of  sugar.  But 
this  property  of  muscular  tissue  only  exists  during  foetal  life,  and  even 
then  at  the  earliest  periods  of  conception.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  this  is^  that  sugar  is  found  in  the  muscles  before  th« 
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liyer  oontoins  any,  and  the  younger  the  foetus  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  sugar.  Towards  eight  months,  the  development  of  muscle  being 
complete,  no  more  sugar  is  found.  Haying  ascertained  these  facts  on 
foetal  calves,  we  next  applied  them  to  the  human  foetus,  and  found  that 
they  were  equally  true  in  both  cases. 

It  thus  seems  that  certain  tissues  in  the  body,  as  the  muscles,  the 
heart,  the  intestines,  &c.,  require  the  presence  of  sugar  for  their  devel. 
opment.  But  the  various  glandular  organs,  such  as  the  thymus,  the 
spleen,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  pancreas,  never  contain  any  sugar. 
The  lung  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  develops 
itself  under  the  same  conditions.  The  nervous  system  and  spinal  marrow 
never  contain  any  sugar.  The  liver  itself,  whose  function  is  subse- 
quently that  of  producing  sugar,  does  not  require  any  for  its  foetal 
development. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  laws  which  preside  over  the  generation  of  animals 
present  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  germination  of  plants,  being  a 
connecting  link  between  these  two  vast  orders  of  created  things, 
i  What  do  we  see  taking  place  in  embryogeny?  That  a  cell  developes 
itself  by  attracting,  other  cells,  in  order  that  the  first  may  assume  a  given 
determinate  form.  When  we  arrest  this  mutability  of  organic  oelb,  the 
different  phases  necessary  to  their  development  are  also  arrested,  and 
embryonic  life  ceases  at  the  same  time. 

When  foetal  development  is  complete,  and  the  new  being  is  ushered 
into  the  world,  it  becomes  subject  to  new  laws  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  waste  of  the  tissues  require  a  constant  supply 
of  new  materials.  But  then  the  muscle  itself  no  longer  produces  sugar, 
an  organ  is  set  apart  for  that  particular  piurpose,  and  the  liver  hereafter 
supplies  the  sugar  which  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  different 
organs  in  a  physiological  state. 

Lecture  VI. 

We  must  now  examine  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
functions  of  the  liver.  By  acting  on  certain  nerves  we  can  modify  the 
secretion  of  sugar  in  different  ways :  it  can  be  diminished,  and  even 
completely  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  sugar  can  be 
so  increased  as  to  render  the  animal  diabetic.  Lastly,  we  can  so  alter 
the  functions  of  the  liver  that  this  organ  will  not  secrete  sugar  directly 
but  a  substance  which  can  be  transformed  into  sugar.  This  last  mode 
of  action  depends  especially  on  the  action  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  has  been  morbidly  perverted. 

Firstly,  if  we  cut  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves  of  a  dog;  we  shall  find 
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that  at  the  end  of  24  or  48  hours  the  sugar  has  completely  disappeared 
from  the  liver.  The  section  of  these  nerves  produces  paralysis  of  the 
liver,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case  the  sugar  disappears,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  this  organ  as  a  simple  reservoir  for  sugar  derived  from 
an  external  source,  for  the  section  of  the  nerve  does  not  destroy  the 
sugar  which  has  accumulated  there,  hut  prevents  the  formation  of  any 
more;  and  as  in  the  mean  time  the  consumption  continues,  the  liver  is 
soon  completely  deprived  of  sugar. 

Secondly,  the  production  of  sugar  can  be  increased  in  several  ways. 
If  we  introduce  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  into  a  certain  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  shall  immediately  see  sugar  appear  in  the  urine, 
and  the  animal  will  present  all  the  symptoms  of  diabetes.  In  order  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  instrument  must  reach  that  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  situated  between  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  front  and 
that  of  the  pneumogastric  behind,  so  that  through  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  we  must  reach  that  bundle  of  fibres  called  the /asctcrdi  tnnom- 
tnata,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  cor- 
pora olivaria  and  the  corpora  restiformia.  On  the  rabbit  we  have  as  a 
guide  a  small  tuberosity,  situated  immediately  behind  the  occipital 
protuberance ;  this  is  the  point  where  we  must  introduce  the  instru- 
ment. The  animal  can  be  rendered  diabetic  by  another  process,  which 
consists  in  laying  open  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  galvanizing  it;  but 
the  nerve  is  soon  destroyed  by  this  means,  and  the  animal  perishes* 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  are 
exaggerated ;  it  produces  sugar  in  such  abundance,  that  the  blood  re- 
ceiving more  than  it  can  destroy  is  soon  saturated,  and  the  sugar  appears 
in  the  urine. 

But  it  might  be  asked,  why  was  this  precise  point  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  chosen  instead  of  any  other  for  the  subject  of  experiment  ? 
This  point  was  not  stumbled  upon  at  once,  but  arrived  at  by  degrees, 
after  the  following  mode  of  reasoning.  We  had  ascertained  that  when  a  sec- 
tion was  made  of  the  7th  and  8th  pair  of  nerves  at  the  precise  point  of 
their  entering  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  if  by  chance 
the  operation  did  not  succeed,  and  the  animal  was  only  wounded  near 
the  origin  of  those  nerves,  then  an  opposite  result  was  obtained  from 
what  was  expected,  and  that  instead  of  being  paralyzed  the  nerves  were 
violently  excited.  Now  at  that  very  time  we  were  most  anxious  to  find 
some  means  of  increasing  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  and  we  had  ascer- 
tained that  when  the  pneumogastric  nerves  were  cut  the  liver  was  com- 
pletely paralysed;  it  immediately  occurred  to  us,  that  perhaps  by  wound- 
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ing  an  animal  near  the  origin  of  those  nerves  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
we  might  obtain  the  opposite  result.  The  experiment  was  accordingly 
triedy  and^  strange  to  say,  succeeded  the  very  first  time ;  the  animal  was 
found  to  be  diabetic  in  an  hour's  time.  We  then  naturally  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomena  in  the  following  way.  That  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  preside  over  the  functions  of  the  liver,  if  they  were  ex- 
cited these  functions  must  necessarily  be  excited  ^at  the  same  time.  But 
though  the  fact  was  true,  the  explanation  was  false.  Other  experi- 
ments showed  us  that  When  a  section  was  made  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  cutting  oflf  all  communication  with  their  origin,  and  then  intro- 
ducing the  instrument  so  as  to  wound  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  given 
point,  the  animal  was  rendered  diabetic  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  nerves 
were  entire,  so  that  the  conclusion  was  certain,  it  could  not  be  the  ex- 
citement of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  which  acted  on  the  liver.  Further 
researches  proved  satisfactorily  that  it  was  not  a  direct  influence  on  the 
liver,  but  a  reflex  actipn  exercised  by  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
transmitted  by  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  following  way.  The  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  descends  along  the  oesophagus,  and  gives  diflerent 
branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  lungs,  to  the  heart,  to  the 
stomach  and  the  liver.  If  a  section  be  made  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  we  galvanize  the  central  extremity  of  that  nerve,  that  is  to  say,  the 
part  communicating  with  th5  brain,  the  secretion  of  sugar  returns.  This 
experiment  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  section  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  is  not  by  preventing  the  nervous  influence  from  being  carried  to 
the  liver,  but  by  preventing  the  exciting  action  of  the  air  on  the  lung 
from  being  transmitted  to  the  spinal  marrow,  »whence  it  is  carried  back 
to  the  liver  by  reflex  action. 

Here  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 

If  you  replace  the  action  of  the  air  by  galvanizing  the  central  part  of 
the  nerve,  the  functions  of  the  liver  return,  but  in  an  exaggerated  man- 
ner ;  the  animal  becomes  diabetic,  because  the  air,  which  is  the  natural 
exciting  agent  of  the  lungs,  has  been  exchanged  for  a  much  more  violent 
one,  viz.,  galvanism. 

In  the  same  way,  when  you  wound  an  animal  in  the  medulla  oblong- 
ata, the  action  of  the  air  Is  replaced  by  a  much  greater  irritating  cause. 
If  the  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  be  made  below  the  point  of 
distribution  to  the  lung,  no  effect  whatever  is  experienced  by  the  liver, 
which  continues  to  secrete  sugar  as  before  the  operation.  The  result  of 
the  operation  will  be  a  slight  paralysis  of  the  stomach;  but  the  animal 
will  live  very  well,  provided  the  food  given  to  it  be  of  a  kind  easily 
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digested.  In  order  to  make  a  section  of  the  pnenmogastrio  nerve,  we 
must  use  a  peooliar  instrument,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and 
cutting  by  its  concave  side.  Make  the  incision  along  the  ribs,  in  such 
a  way  as  that,  by  a  little  displacement  of  the  skin,  you  can  destroy  at 
will  the  parallelism  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  introduce  your 
finger  by  the  opening,  and  you  will  feel  along  the  oesophagus  two  cords 
somewhat  on  the  stretch — these  are  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  Take 
them  carefully  on  the  hook  and  cut  by  drawing  outwards,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  alimentary  canal. 

We  have  seen  that  when  an  animal  is  wounded  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  increased, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  produce  an  exaggeration  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, aiid  the  animal  passes  unusual  quantities  of  urine ;  the  kidneys 
are  found  to  be  congested,  and  the  seat  of  increased  nervous  action- 
Now  the  next  point  was  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
simple  polydipsia,  or  the  increased  flow  of  urine,  without  any  sugar. 
We  ascertained  accordingly,  that  by  introducing  the  instrument  above 
the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  we  produced  a  simple  exaggeration  of 
the  urinary  secretion,  without  any  sugar. 

Traumatic  diabetes  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  human  individ- 
uals. A  few  years  ago  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  seen  in  the  wards  of 
M.  Rayer,  at  the  "  Charity,"  being  a  woman  who  was  diabetic  in  oon« 
sequence  of  a  fall.  Another  case  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  a 
stone-cutter,  who  having  fallen  from  a  height,  fractured  his  skull,  and 
.  became  diabetic,  but  he  got  well  in  two  weeks. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  when  we  suppress  the  functions  by  which 
an  animal  is  in  relation  with  external  objects,  and  we  leave  intact  the 
Unctions  of  organic  life,  that  these  latter  are  thereby  exaggerated.  The 
liver,  the  intestines,  the  glands  are  then  over-excited  and  secrete  abun- 
dantly their  separate  products.  Here  is  an  experiment  which  confirms 
this  assertion.  When  we  put  some  Woorara  poison  xmder  the  skin  of 
an  animal  we  destroy  its  sensibility,  the  muscles  cease  to  act,  and  the 
respiratory  movement  soon  stop ;  but  if  we  keep  up  artificial  respira- 
tion the  blood  continues  to  circulate,  and  we  see  the  tears,  the  urine, 
and  the  saliva  flowing  in  great  abundance;  the  function  of  the  liver  is 
also  exaggerated,  the  blood  very  soon  contains  sugar  in  abnormal  quan- 
tities, and  the  animal  becomes  diabetic.  When  an  animal  is  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether  it  becomes  diabeti^.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  was,  the  lungs  acting  inefficiently 
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does  not  destroy  the  sugar  which  then  accnmulates  in  the  blood.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Chloroform  or  ether,  like  the  Woorara  poison,  destroys 
sensibility,  and  abolishes  the  functions  of  external  life,  while  the  inte- 
rior functions  continue  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  so  that  mere  diabetes 
is  caused  by  an  oyer*excitemeht  of  all  the  glands. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE   MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OP  THE 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  M.  SoHUPn&T,  M.D.,  New  Orleanf . 
**  Salu*  pojnAi  txtfrema  Ux.** 

Medicine,  although  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  sciences, 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  its  perfection  and  in- 
creasing acquisitions,  attained  an  almost  independent  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  of  systems  and  the  uncertainty 
of  many  of  its  rules.  Medicine,  in  point  of  importance,  has  left  its  sister 
sciences  far  in  the  rear. 

Let  physical  sciences, .  and  especially  chemistry,  pride  themselves  on' 
the  precision  of  their  results ;  let  astronomy  triumph  over  its  achieve- 
ments ;  let  mineralogy  disclose  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  botany 
reveal  creative  nature  even  to  the  origin  of  cellular  Kfe ;  Medicine  has 
chosen  for  its  peculiar  province  Man.  The  good  it  strives  to  attain  is 
the  noblest,  but,  with  regard  to  its  objects,  the  most  difficult.  Seizing 
upon  all  parts  of  the  universal  whole,  borrowing  from  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  natural  history,  its  endeavors  are  directed  to  guard  the  short 
span  of  human  life  against  pernicious  influences,  to  fathom  the  nature 
and  causes  of  diseases,  and  to  render  them  innocuous.  Of  greater  ex^ 
tent  than  every  other  science,  medicine  is  unfortunately  rich  in  hypo- 
thesis, but  reason  and  justice  will  not,  therefore,  withhold  their  tribute 
of  respect.  The  merits  and  importance  of  Medicine,  not  only  with 
regard  to  individual  existence,  but  to  the  common  weal,  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations.  No  proof  of  its  worth,  respect- 
ing the  public  welfare,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  position  it  occu- 
pies by  administrative  and  judicial  suffrage. 

A  science,  which  a  lifetime  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  compass,  and  the 
study  of  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal  comforts,  a  vocation 
which  knows  neither  difficulties  nor  danger,  which  has  to  wrestle  with 
all  the  adversities  of  life,  has  a  right  to  ^Js^i  and  look  for  certain 
privileges. 

11 
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As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  community;  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  well-regulated  govemment  to  protect  the 
true  representatives  of  this  noble  science^  and  guard  the  honor  of  their 
position  against  the  pestilence  of  ignorance  and  quockery.  These  views 
of  the  importance  and  high  nature  of  the  medical  vocation  are  so  just 
and  universally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  that  laws  of  a 
government  conflicting  with  its  interests  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  deficiency  of  intelligence. 

Contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  to  the  state  of  intellectual 
culture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  general  assembly  convened,  issued  the  following  decree  in 
the  year  1852,  viz. : 

'^  That  every  person  having  a  diploma  from  any  chartered  or  medical 
college  or  society  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  be  allopathic 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  surgeiy,  or  mid- 
wifery in  the  State  without  having  to  procure  any  further  license,  and 
may  charge,  demand  and  receive  for  their  visits,  medicines,  prescrip- 
tions  and  medical  services  such  compensation  as  may  be  established 
iKicording  to  law.'' 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  value  of  this  law ;  what  it  protects,  and  what 
security  it  offers  to  the  public  and  general  safety — a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

This  law  requires  for  the  practice  of  medicine  a  diploma,  a  certificate 
of  the  capacity  of  the  medical  practitioner.  At  the  first  glance,  our 
legislators  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
practice  of  medicine  within  certain  limits;  but  where  is  the  proper 
authority  to  establish  the  capacity  of  the  individual  aspiring  to  this 
noble  vocation?  Philanthropy  and  common  sense  would  have 
pointed  to  a  tribunal  of  medical  men,  distinguished  among  us  for  their 
zeal  and  ability  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine  as  a  science ;  but  have 
our  legislators  exhibited  such  unbiassed  interest  iu  the  common  welfare  ? 
No,  no  real  guaranty  is  exacted ',  the  clause  "  whether  the  same  be 
allopathic  or  otherwise,"  is  skillfully  inserted  by  the  projectors  of  the 
act,  and  science  droops  under  the  withering  influence  of  the  unholy 
shock. 

No  one  can  deny  for  a  moment  that  this  clause  of  the  act  implies  the 
most  complete  disregard  for  real  medical  qualification.  It  is  therefore , 
a  bogus  coin ;  its  consideration  is  annihilated ;  and  most  deplorable  to 
admit,  this  law  decrees  the  complete  emancipation  of  quackdom  aa<l 
outlaws  the  medical  profession. 
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**  It  is  no  part 
Of  piudenoe  to  erj  down  tn  art, 
And  wliat  it  may  ptrform  deny, 
BoeauM  job  nndontand  not  why." 

The  times  of  superstition  haye  not  jet  passed.  The  great  majori^ 
of  mankind  is  as  yet  incapable  of  forming  a  rational  opinion  of  all  things, 
but  <<  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State''  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  which,  instead  of  being  a  public  benefit,  are 
destructiye  of  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  am  willing  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  unjust,  and  to  aoknow^ 
ledge  precipitance  in  judgment,  if  it  be  proved — 

1st,  That  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  abrogate  the  law  which  exbted  fo^ 
the  protection  of  the  public,  as  well  aa  the  medical  profession,  agunst 
fraud  and  spoliation. 

2d,  That  all  medical  societies  in  the  United  States,  whose  diplomas 
are  to  be  recognized  by  this  State,  according  to  law,  can  be  trusted  to 
establish  that  confidence  in  the  physician  which  is  required  by  the  ex- 
igences of  the  science  of  medicine. 

8d,  That  a  single  argument  can  be  adduced  why,  in  passing  this  law, 
it  appeared  at  last  unnecessary  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  whose 
province  it  should  be  to  demand  such  diplomas  as  are  required'  under 
the  enactment  in  question. 

I  have  no  fear  of  being  convicted  of  harsh  judgment. 

The  consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  mountebanks,  inundating  the 
country,  experiment  at  the  expense  of  the  ineredulous  mass,  and  drive 
a  brisk  trade  by  swindling  their  victims.  Every  barrier  which  before 
existed  in  the  way  of  shameless  efirontery  has  been  removed,  and  crim- 
inals are  no  longer  discouraged. 

Take  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  our  city,  or  read  the  public  jour- 
nals of  each  morning,  and  you  find,  not  imaginary  visions,  but  incontro- 
vertible facts,  which  render  it  impossible  for  you  to  retain  the  natural 
color  of  your  cheek,  and  leave  you  doubtful  whether  the  moral  laws  of 
human  nature  are  still  in  operation. 

And  how  comes  it,  men  of  the  medical  profession,  that  this  execrable 
law,  after  having  existed  three  years,  and  produced  so  much  injury 
in  its  course,  is  allowed  to  go  on  operating  without  a  single  voice  being 
raised  for  reform  ?  Why  is  it  that  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  arrest 
this  plague,  of  the  baneful  influences  of  which  I  affirm  you  are  all  con- 
vinced ?  Has  ambition  and  professional  honor  so  totally  deserted  the 
body  professional  that  it  no  longer  feels  the  indignity  of  such  a  law? 
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Do  we  despair  of  a  remedy,  or  has  fiEitalism  become  the  reigning  id«a 
amongst  ns,  that  when  the  moment  arrives  the  evil  will  remedy  itself? 
Are  not  a  well-directed  medical  organization,  and  laws  protecting  t  he 
dearest  interests  of  the  public,  in  strict  consonance  with  republican  in- 
stitutions ? 

There  may  be  xaany  amongst  us  who,  from  position  and  advantages, 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fall  depth  of  the  misery  brought  about  by 
existing  abuses,  but  the  nobler  feelings  of  .humanity  are  not  on  this 
account  stifled  in  your  boscfms.  Behold  our  miserable  apothecary 
system  I  Look  at  the  humbug  of  '^  patent  medicines  !"  See  the  sad 
consequences  of  an  uncontrolled  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  sad 
havoo  produced  by  unrestrained  prostitution,  and  say,  in  the  fetce  of  all 
these,  that  reform  is  out  of  place  !  We  had  better  "  proclaim  ourselves 
at  once  eighty  years  of  age,"  speak  where  silence  is  crime,  or  protest 
where  repose  is  destruction.  If  onco  defeated,  shall  we  ,  never  rise 
again?  A  citizen  in  a  free  country,  wilfully  abandoning  the  righto 
guarantied  him,  will  become  more  deplorable  than  a  subject  living 
under  tyrannical  rule.  Can  we  expect  to  maintain  unblemished  the 
character  of  men  when  we  suffer  wisdom,  virtue  and  intelligence  to 
perish  ?  Can  love  for  study  and  desire  for  intellectual  perfection  con?- 
tinue  when  true  merit  is  trampled  in  the  dust  ?  Can  we  expect  the 
blessings  of  republican  institutions  when  the  edifice  of  liberty  is  built  on 
a  foundation  of  robbery  and  fraud  ?  Shall  it  be  the  reward  of  Medicine, 
for  such  multiplied  benefits  furnished  society,  for  so  many  sacrifices  to 
save  the  lives  of  men,  for  such  great  dbcoverics,  that  she  is  to  sink  at 
last  into  obscurity  ?  Will  the  medical  profession  of  this  State  make  no 
effort  to  attain  their  proper  exalted  position  in  society  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  city  have  experienced  fully  the  sad  con^quenccs  of  this 
law.  'It  cannot  appear  wonderful,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
we  see  a  "  city  physician  "  testifying  that  a  wound  (inflicted  on  a  man 
laboring  under  a  species  of  insanity,  as  stated  by  a  witness,  and  who 
died  afterwards)  was  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  "  declaring  it  was 
his  opinion  it  did  cause  death ;  that  he  made  no  other  examination  than 
probing  the  wound  and  noticing  its  exterior  appearance ;  did  not  exa- 
mine the  condition  of  the  internal  parts,  as  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  brain ; 
did  not  know  whether  deceased  had  any  organic  or  other  disease  which 
might  have  produced  death.'' 

This  is  not  only  to  be  attributed  to  corruption,  which  predominates  in 
the  appointments  to  public  ofibes ;  it  is  the  law,  which  by  abrogating 
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res5on  substitutes  instinct^  to  wliicli  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  sncb 
psendo-pbjsioians  mount  to  public  honors  of  such  high  importance. 

"  In  nations^  as  in  individuals,  a  haryest  of  prosperity  never  yet  was 
reaped  from  seed  sown  in  injustice." 

A  law  of  such  mischievous  influence  must  not  only  excite  our  pity 
and  contempt ;  it  must  be  made  harmless  by  repeal. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  I  was  called  on  to  deliver  a  woman.  The 
**  midwife"  in  attendance  informed  me  that  a  "  doctor"  had  made  several 
efforts  to  perform  version  in  the  case,  but  in  vain,  and  had  taken  leave, 
to  call  next  day.  I  found  protruding  a  dislocated  arm  belonging  to  a 
dead  foetus,  the  mother  being  in  a  dying  condition.  The  uterus  was 
lacerated.  Several  weeks  after  this  I  was  compelled  to  witness  the  birth 
of  a  child  nearly  scalped  while  yet  unborn,  the  "  midwife  "  having  mis- 
taken the  scalp  for  an  "  obstinate  bag  of  waters,"  and  having  worked 
Uirough  the  same  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  skull.  The  child  died  three  days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted. 

I  could  recount  a  series  of  similar  butcheries,  and  furnish  more 
striking  examples  of  unpardonable  malpractice,  if  the  outrages  enumer- 
ated were  not  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  times  in  which  we  live — ^if 
I  could  imagine  that  I  was  relating  something  novel.  The  annals  of 
this  city  are  blotted  with  so  many  of  these  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
facts,  and  legalized  murder  is  such  an  every-day  occurrence,  that  the 
recital  appears  to  lose  entirely  its  horrible  interest.  However,  a 
single  case  which  happened  lately,  and  was  reported  by  a  professional 
witness,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  proposition  before  advanced,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  is  quite  incompetent  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
capacity  of  a  practitioner,  since  the  perpetrator  of  this  wondrous  deed 
rejoices  in  an  extensive  reputation  and  practice  amongst  all  classes  of 
society.  The  much- abused  domain  of  midwifery  is  again  the  theme, 
and  again  the  hovel  of  intellectual  poverty  gives  shelter  to  the  crime. 

A  woman  in  labor,  who  had  several  years  before  given  safe  birth  to  a 
child,  when  convinced  she  could  not  be  delivered  without  assistance,  sent 
for  the  worthy  son  (no,  bastard)  of  -^sculapius  in  question.  After 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  apply  the  forceps,  and  nearly  twenty,  four  hours 
after,  when  the  uterus  had  ceased  to  contract,  this  doctor  (!)  determined 
to  perform  cephalotripsy.  With  the  woman  in  a  hopeless  state  ofexhauS' 
tioHf  with  a  pelvis  /uU  three  inches  in  its  conjugate  diameter ,  and  with 
the  positive  knowledge  that  the  child  still  lived,  the  cephalotribe  was 
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applied,  and  this (no,  language  bas  no  name  for  him)  boldly 

turned  the  crank  and  crushed  the  head  to  atoms.  But  was  the  mangled 
foetus  now  delivered  ?  No,  the  uterus  had  lost  its  expulsive  force — ^was 
dead.  Version  was  now  attempted^  and  an  arm  (I !)  was  delivered. 
That  little  hand  came  forth,  not  to  ^eet  the  skillful  accoucheur,  but  to 
point  to  the  untimely  grave  of  a  fond  mother,  and  the  inevitable  doom 
of  a  legalized  infanticide.  That  grave  holds  the  remains  of  a  mother 
who  carried  her  offspring  not  only  to  the  "  full  term"  allotted  by  nature, 
but  to  the  dismal  tomb. 

But  I  will  not  shock  the  moral  eensibilities  of  the  reader  further;  I 
see  his  conscience  tells  him  that  he  has  neglected  his  most  important 
duty  to  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  Yet  I  have  but  related  the  sad 
consequences  of  this  most  disgraceful  ^^act"  of  the  representatives  of  an 
enlightened  people,  chosen  to  deliberate  over  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
stituents. As  a  rule,  we  all  know  full  well  what  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity suffers  most  under  this  pernicious  law,  and  is  it  not  revolting  to 
think  that  law-makers  in  a  democratic  land  display  such  utter  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  uneducated  and  innocent  poor  ?  that  the  '^bone  and 
sinew"  of  our  State  are  thus  stripped  of  eveiy  protection  against  the 
terror  of  such  calamities?  The  rich  and  educated  suffer  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  there  is  no  sympathy  due  them. 

Can  such  a  law  stand  the  test  of  universally  acknowledged  principles 
of  justice,  or  does  it  answer  the  usages  of  civilization  ?  Shall  persona^ 
and  social  security  be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  jeopardy  ?  Wounds  in- 
flicted on  the  social  body  by  pestilence  will  in  time  be  repaired,  but  we 
must  bleed  to  death  from  those  thus  daily  opened  afresh.  The  naiaral 
impulses  which  tie  man  to  man  must  make  every  well-thinking  soul 
shudder  with  pain  and  disgust  at  such  deplorable  misery  and  shocking^ 
yet  legalized  crime. 

Legislative  power  may  sometimes  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  jt»tice 
when  a  greater  evil  may  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  lesser. 
No  one  is  more  ready  than  myself  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  oases 
wherein  injustice  may  be  justifiable,  as  when  the  common  welfare  of  a. 
people  demands  the  sacrifice  of  individual  right;  but  here  it  is  publio 
welfare  yielding  to  private  speculations  of  the  most  unholy  nature. 
Such  misconceptions  may  begin  in  error,  but  they  continue  only  ia 
negligence  and  fraud. 

Were  not  miseiy  and  the  causes  of  rapid  depopulation  already  sufli^ 
cient,  without  enacting  laws  to  increase  still  more  the  sources  of  evil,  to 
promote  insolence  originating  in  impunity  ?     Did  the  interests  of  ih^ 
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commiinity  demand  the  absolute  encouragement  of  thoee  vampires  who 
live  on  the  blood  of  the  industrious  poor  ? — of  that  band  of  criminals 
whose  vocation  seems  to  be  to  extinguish  life  instead  of  protecting  and 
prolonging  it  ? — of  those  corner  parasites  who  live  on  rapine  and  ext6r- 
tion? — of  those  men  vomited  forth  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ? — of 
men,  signalized  by  a  satirist^  ''a  body  too  lazy  to  work  and  too 
cowardly  to  get  an  honorable  living  by  stealing,  adopting  a  method  to 
sponge  bread  and  butter  out  of  those  whom  G^d^  in  his  mysterious 
wisdom,  has  though  fit  to  send  on  earth  weak  enough  to  believe  their 
idiotic  ravings  V 

I  know  it  is  the  habit  of  some  to  represent  any  reference  to  topics  of 
this  nature  as  arising  out  of  personal  interest,  ambition  and  jealousy.  If 
any  man  has  an  interest  in  social  and  personal  security,  I  have ;  if  it  is 
ambition  to  desire  a  share  in  the  liberation  of  our  profession  from  ser- 
vitude, vandalism  and  pollution,  be  it  so ;  if  jealousy  consists  in  an  inex- 
tinguishable natural  animosity  against  principles  destitute  of  elevation  of 
mind,  justice  and  sound  reasoning,  call  it  jealousy.  If  the  representa- 
tives of  every  trade  have  a  right  to  throw  barriers  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  medicine,  her  votaries  have  at  least  the 
right  to  remonstrate.  When  this  "  act"  was  about  being  passed  by  ouy 
legislature  was  there  an  intelligent  voice  in  either  hall  which  even  ven- 
tured those  concentrated  words  of  wisdom,  audi  alteram  partem?  No^ 
wisdom  fans  in  vain  the  heated  pates  of  pot-house  legislators ;  and  as  to 
the  '^  common  weal,''  it  has  become  but  dough  in  the  hands  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, and  is  now  shaped  to  mean,  the  interests  of  the  few  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  many. 

We  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  declare  this  law  iniquitous  in  its  origin, 
worse  in  its  consequences,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prosperity,  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  in  contravention  to 
the  principles  of  sound  government  and  the  wisdom  of  the  age.  I  repeat, 
this  law  sanctions  a  violent  invasion  into  the  security  of  life,  it  has  no 
foundation  in  necessity  or  utility,  and  it  is  an  act  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  dominion  of  reason  and  justice.  Founded  on  a  total  miscon- 
ception (to  be  charitable),  it  is  the  most  abominable  act  of  injustice  that 
has  ever  been  inflicted  on  a  generous  part  of  society.  There  is  not  an 
eye  but  must  look  reproof,  not  a  heart  but  must  throb  its  condemnation. 
Experience  has  given  judgment,  and  it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  know 
that  institutions  which  result  in  such  disastrous  consequences  will  not 
last  for  ever,  that  the  reign  of  injustice  will  not  be  eternal. 

I  have  raised  my  feeble  v(Hce  for  the  most  sacred  rights  of  public 
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welfare^  and  the  dearest  interests  of  onr  profession,  and  I  cannot  con- 
clude better  than  with  the  noble  sentiment  of  our  new  governor : 

"  May  the  future  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past,  and,  striking  boldly 
and  freely  at  all  maladministration,  vindicate  the  purity  and  wisdom  of 
our  republican  institutions,  while  we  promote  and  enlarge  pur  material 
interests." 


CASE  OF  SEVERE  BURN. 

Reported  by  E.  Mi&tih,  M.D.,  Visiting  Surgeon  Cbaritj  Hospital. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  extremely  severe  burn  fell  lately 
under  my  observation  in  the  practice  of  one  of  our  confrh'esj  Dr.  Barbe. 

Miss  Mary  R ,  a  pretty  girl,  of  good  constitution,  was  standing 

by  the  fire  on  the  18th  of  last  January,  when  her  dress,  which  happened 
to  be  of  cotton,  ignited.  A  friend  who  was  present  endeavored  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  by  enveloping  her  in  a  coverlet.  In  her  fright,  how- 
over,  she  escaped  from  the  offered  assistance,  fled  to  the  staircase  and 
into  the  yard,  Tfhere  her  mother  finally  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  consid- 
erable injury  to  herself,  in  subduing  the  flames. 

She  was  immediately  placed  in  bed ;  a  physician  saw  her  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards,  and  found  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  presenting  different  degrees  of  bum.  The  only  parts  of  the 
body  which  had  been  spared  were  the  neck,  shoulders  and  a  small 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs;  the  rest 
of  the  surface  in  the  parts  least  affected  was  covered  with  vesicles,  some 
of  which  adhered  to  the  clothes ;  other  portions  were  completely  de- 
nuded, and  of  a  color  denoting  a  more  severe  lesion  affecting  the  true 
skin.  At  several  points  there  existed  large  purplish  spots,  which  were 
so  devoid  of  sensibility  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  was  unfelt ;  such  was 
especially  the  condition  of  the  gluteal  region,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  legs,  and  the  waist.  The  pulse  was  frequent  (140)  and  scarcely 
pereeptible.  There  was  great  stupor,  but  moderate  pain.  The  men- 
strual flow  had  begun  the  morning  of  the  accident. 

The  first  advice  given  by  the  physician  in  attendance  was  to  keep 
the  patient  undisturbed,  and  to  be  heedless  of  the  advice  of  ignorant  but 
well-meaning  friends,  whose  prescriptions  for  bums  but  too  often  prove 
more  injurious  than  the  lesion  itself.  A  promise  to  this  effect  being  ob. 
tained  the  treatment  was  begun. 

The  cold  at  the  time  bemg  intense,  a  thermometer  was  placed  in  the 
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room,  with  orders  that  the  temperature  should  b^  omiiiiftiDid  at  80  te 
90  deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  patient  was  placed  naked  in  bed,  on  th« 
abdomen,  the  only  position  which  was  bearahle,  and  hoops  arranged 
over  her  to  protect  the  skin  from  contact  with  the  coyerlet.  The  right 
arm,  terribly  burned  at  the  elbow,  was  so  placed  as  to  be  free  itoax  tQ&^ 
tact  with  the  bed  clothes.  The  treatment  was  begun  by  the  application 
of  the  following  liniment,  applied  to  the  burned  surfaces  every  half  hour. 
R  Chloride  sod.  (Labaraque)  -        -        -  ,     6  parts. 

Laudanum 1" 

Olive  oil ^        .      10     « 

White  of  egg     -        -        .        •        -        -        Q.  S. 
M. 

Her  thirst  was  great,  but  she  was  allowed  small  quaotiiies  of  Witer  at 
a  time,  on  account  of  irritability  of  the  stomach.  An  anodyne 
mixture  was  also  ordered. 

On  the  19th.  Liniment  was  continued,  being  applied  every  h(Hir 
daring  the  day,  and  every  two  during  the  nieht. 

20th.  The  weather  still  intensely  cold;  renewed  eare  was  used  to 
preserve  the  patient  from  its  influence.  Slight  symptoms  of  narootiam 
which  now  manifested  themselves  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  the' 
laudanum  in  the  liniment,  the  application  of  which  was  continued  %M- 
before,  during  the  day,  and  only  three  times  during  the  night 

2l8t.  Continued  treatment. 

22d.  Pulse  stronger  but  still  frequent  (120  to  130);  some  appetttr; 
vomiting  diminished.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  has  been 
good  throughout  the  treatment  thus  far,, presenting  nothing  worthy  <tf 
note  except  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  but  without  any  febrile  symp* 
toms.  The  limits  of  the  bums  in  the  different  grades  were  well  defided. 
The  deeper  bums  suppurated,  and  the  same  application  was  mad^  as  on 
the  20th,  with  the  exception  that  the  quantity  of  laudanum  was  slightly 
diminished. 

23d  to  2Sth.  Treatment  continued  ]  very  light  diet,  wine  and  water. 

26th.  Bainy  and  stormy;  she  passed  a  restless  night  Balsam  e^ptibt 
was  added  to  the  liniment  on  account  of  the  electric  state  of  the  atmee* 
phere.    Anodyne  pills ;  a  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 

27th.  Copious  evacuations. 

28th.  Gold  intense.  On  account  of  the  increased  tendency  to  suppii* 
ration  and  the  nervousness  of  the  patient,  the  following  liniments  wer« 
prescribed: 

12 
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B         Chloride  of  soda 6  parts. 

Balsam  copaiba 2     '^ 

Oil 12    « 

White  of  egg Q.  S. 

To  be  used  generally^  and 

Chloride  of  soda 6  parts. 

Laudanum 2     " 

OU 8     « 

White  of  egg Q.  8. 

To  be  used  on  parts  least  affected. 
29th  and  30th.  Treatment  continued. 
31st.  The  laudanum  in  the  liniment  was  omitted. 
From  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  February  there  was  but  little  modification 
in  the  treatment.     On  the  6th,  attempts  were  made  to  remove  the  scabs 
which  had  formed  over  the  burnt  surfaces;  some  of  these  were  thick 
and  soft  where  the  lesion  had  been  extensive,  and  others  were  thin,  hard 
and  fissured  where  the  inju^  had  been  less;  these  latter,  on  their  re- 
moval, showed  the  skin  white  and  of  the  natural  appearance.      Only 
those  were  removed  which  came  away  easily.      Linseed  oil  was  applied 
to  the  healed  parts,  and  continued  for  several  days,  to  preserve  the  soft- 
ness of  the  skin.      The  liniment  prescribed  on  the  3d  of  January  was 
continued  on  the  other  parts.    On  the  10th  a  full  bnth  was  ordered,  the 
weather  not  permitting  it  to  be  sooner  used.      From  this  date  to  the 
present  time  the  patient  bathed  at  intervals,  with  advantage. 

The  patient  gradually  mended,  and  is  now  able  to  go  from  one  room 
to  another.  Her  appetite  and  digestive  functions  have  been  for  some 
time  re-established.  Her  menstrual  flow,  which  ceased  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident,  has  not  reappeared.  The  condition  of  the  skin  is 
good ;  it  has  remained  supple,  and  has  been  preserved  in  those  parts 
most  affected  from  those  rigid  and  contracted  cicatrices  which  are  so 
often  the  result  of  burns. 

In  examining  this  case,  we  see  that  the  treatment  was  based  upon  one 
idea,  viz.,  of  preventing  suppuration,  and  to  accomplish  this  nothing 
was  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  burnt  surface  but  the  lini- 
ments. The  quantity  of  chloride  of  soda  should  be  varied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  suppuration,  which  may  be 
moderated,  or  even  checked  by  this  means.  The  proper  time  for  the 
use  of  the  laudanum  is  indicated  by  the  general  symptoms.  The  addi- 
tion of  balsam  copaiba  to  the  liniment  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere }  this,  however^  is  a  mere  speculative 
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idea.  Tlie  white  of  egg  is  important  on  account  of  the  oonsistenoe 
{rhich  it  gives  to  the  linitnect,  which  acquires  therefrom  the  property  of 
forming  an  artificial  epidermis  until  nature  has  completed  the  work  of 
reparation.  This  plan  of  treatment  in  covering  of  hums  has  heen  em- 
ployed for  fifteen  years  by  the  physician  who  directed  the  treatment  of 
Miss  R.,  but  no  case  so  formidable  has  ever  before  presented  itself  to 
confirm  its  happy  effects ;  for  accidents  caused  by  the  burning  of  the 
clothes  are  usually  so  rapidly  followed  by  death  that  all  medication  is 
useless. 

Finally,  the  principal  advantages  of  the  treatment  are,  that  the  fever 
is  moderated  and  often  obviated ;  the  immediate  or  consecutive  conse- 
quences  of  suppuration  are  prevented,  and  that  most  satisfactory  of  all 
results,  the  integrity  of  the  skin,  is  obtained.  One  great  difficulty  in 
extensive  bums  is  to  find  a  position  which,  while  being  easy  to  the 
patient,  leaves  the  injuries  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  physician.  The 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  plan  adopted  in  the  above  case. 


A  CASE  OF  CROUP,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED, 

Wifb  Bemarks  by  Eswabd  Jennsr  Coxi,  MJ).,  VLdttng  PhyiMui  Charity  Hotpttel,  N.O. 

Of  the  numerous  cases  of  croup  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  I 
have  been  called  to  treat,  I  do  not  remember  any  one  to  surpass,  if 
equal,  in  point  of  practical  interest  and  utility,  the  following,  of  recent 
occurrence,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
duration  and  preliminary  treatment,  I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  as 
perfectly  cured.  In  relating  this  case,  the  plan  of  treatment,  fully  laid 
down,  will  enable  me  to  append  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  appro- 
priate manner,  in  my  opinion,  of  treating  successfully  that  acknowledged 
insidious  and  frequently  fatal  disease,  croup,  nor  can  I  doubt  that  if 
such  a  course  as  the  treatment  here  laid  down  and  pursued  was  more 
generally  acted  upon,  the  number  of  fatal  oases  would  be  materially 
diminished. 

March  12,  1850.  I  was  called  in  haste  to  visit  the  female  child  of  a 
fnend,  six  years  of  age,  supposed  to  be  dying  from  suffocation,  the  result 
of  croup.  Being  absent  from  home  when  sent  for,  the  parents  belieV, 
ing  their  child  to  be  expiring,  naturally  sent  for  the  first  to  be  found. 
When  1  reached  the  house  in  about  half  an  hour,  I  found  Dr.  P. 
present  The  condition  of  the  child  was  as  follows :  Great  hoarseness 
of  voice  and  cough,  and  on  inspiiatioD  the  air  appeared  as  if  passbg 
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through  a  dry  metallio  tube^  the  sidn  hot  and  dry,  face  maoh  flashed, 
eyes  iojectedj  pulse  moderately  full;  but  weak  and  easily  compressed.^ 
It  required  but  a  short  time  to  learn  that  the  child  had  been  attacked 
^ht  days  previously  with  croup,  and  during  that  time  had  been  at- 
tended by  a  homoeopathic  physician.  From  day  to  day  the  parents 
Wero  told  that  she  was  improving,  that  there  was  little  danger,  and  yet 
fd^r  days  the  hoarseness  of  voice,  cough,  and  inspiration  was  heard  over 
the  bouse ;  but  when  suddenly  the  child  was  found  to  be  gasping  fo^ 
breath,  and  becoming  black  or  livid  in  the  face,  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  great  danger  was  present,  and  additional  aid  required.  It 
was  quite  evident,  without  much  examination,  by  applying  the  ear  to 
iho  chest,  that  the  disease  had  implicated  the  largo  as  well  as  the  small 
air  tubee.  Without  wasting  time  to  discover  to  what  precise  extent  the 
lungs  were  affected,  action,  prompt  atid  energetic,  was  instantly 
demanded,  in  order  to  afford  the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 

Dr.  P.  had  ordered  the  following — B.  Tart.  emet.  gr.  i,  Syr. 
Ipecacuanha  ^i,  Mucilaginis  5iv.  M.  Dose,  one  teaspoonfol  every 
half-hour,  but  as  no  effect  had  been  produced  by  the  first  dose,  I  at 
0006  gave  one-fourth  of  the  mixture,  and  in  a  few  minutes  another 
fourth,  and  in  no  long  time  the  balance.  No  sensible  effect  resulting,  I 
ordered  as  follows :  B.  Ant  et  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  iv.,  Aquso  5  ss.,  Sjr.  Ipecac. 
2i.,  Syr.  Scillse.  comp.  |i  m.,  Hydrarg.  chlo.  mit.  gr.  xii,  in  one  powder. 
Before  this  medicine  was  received,  the  child  threw  up  the  contents  of 
tVe  stomach  without  effort  or  straining.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  was 
received,  one^half  of  the  calomel  was  given  in  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
nuxture,  which  last  was  repeated  every  few  minutes.  In  the  fourth  or 
fifth  dose  the  remainder  of  the  calomel  was  given,  and  after  a  few  more 
doses  firee  and  powerful  vomiting  occurred,  bringing  along  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  tough,  viscid  phlegm.  It  is  quite  possible  the  calomel  was 
thrown  off  in  this  vomiting,  but  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  in  severe  cases 
of  croup  there  exists  a  very  great  insusceptibiJity  to  the  action  of  any 
emetio^  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  combine  more  or  less  calomel 
with  each  or  every  other  dose  of  hive  syrup,  and  perfectly  satisfied  am  I 
of  the  propriety  and  success  of  such  a  combination  where  great  difficulty 
e^sts  in  producing  speedy  and  full  vomiting. 

In  many  cases,  eo  powerful  has  this  insusceptibility  proved,  that 
besides  four  and  more  ounces  of  hive  syrup,  known  to  have  been  pro- 
perly prepared,  I  have  frequently  added  ipecacuanha,  alum,  and  calomel 
in  large  doses,  without  regard  to  weight,  producing  the  effect  desired, 
naiiaea  and  powerful  vomiting,  and  although  many  condenm  such  heroic 
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treatment,  as  I  almost  luiformly  cnre  my  patients  with  croup,  without 
subsequent  unpleasant  consequences,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
such  practice  is  correct.  One  thing  is  certain,  such  facts  outweigh  all 
speculatiTe  notions  or  false  apprehensions  of  gastro-enteritis.  To  resume 
the  case,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  full  action  of  the  emetic,  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  child,  and  as  by  this 
time  hot  water  was  ready,  she  was  put  into  a  warm  mustard  bath  for 
about  five  minutes,  during  which  time  I  rubbed  with  no  little  force  the 
breast,  while  others  were  similarly  occupied  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 
While  in  the  bath  several  full  doses  of  the  medicine  were  given,  and 
caused  pretty  free  vomiting,  with  the  ejection  of  much  tough  phlegm, 
affording  temporary  relief.  The  child  was  removed  from  the  bath  and 
wrapped  in  a  large  blanket,  without  being  wiped  dry,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  every  part  of  the  body  covered.  Full  perspiration  ensued,  and 
a  mustard  poultice  was  applied  to  the  breast,  the  throat  covered  with 
flannel  steeped  in  volatile  liniment,  and  small  doses  of  the  medicine 
given  every  half  hour.  It  is  possible  that  the  tough  phlegm  so  freely 
Uirown  off  may  have  been  portions  of  false  membrane,  of  which  so  much 
is  said  by  writers  on  Croup,  but  as  I  have  not  had  the  misfortune  of  ever 
meeting  with  this  membrane  I  will  not  positively  assert  that  it  was.  The 
pouMce  could  not  be  borne  long  on  .the  breast  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  previous  friction,  and  in  its  stead  was  placed 
flannel  soaked  in  warm  sweet  oil.  In  about  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment  there  was  an  evident  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms,  and  ordering  small  doses  of  the  medicine  to  be  given  every 
half  hour,  with  the  flaxseed  and  gum  drink  when  required,  I  left  for  a 
time. 

5  P.M.  Vomiting  had  occurred  several  times,  the  child  dosing  occa- 
sionally. I  now  gave  the  remainder  of  the  calomel  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  medicine  and  repeated  small  doses  at  intervals,  depending  upon  the 
symptoms. 

10  P.M.  The  child  being  much  easier  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
chest,  when  I  detected  well  marked  sibilant  and  crepitant  rattles,  con- 
firming what  previously  I  felt  certain  of,  that  inflammation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  lungs  or  the  large  and  small  air  tubes.  From  the  first  I 
was  of  opinion  that  general  bleeding  would  not  be  borne  well,  nor  at 
present  did  I  think  cupping  or  leeching  advisable,  but  since  then  the 
more  I  have  thought  of  the  case,  with  subsequent  events,  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  either  general  or  local  bleeding  would  have  pro- 
duced a  good  effect.    As  regards  leeching  in  such  cases  my  opinion  is 
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rather  against  it,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  incident  to  the 
application  of  leeches,  and  at  times  the  difficulty  of  jegulating  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  will  continue  to  ooze  out  after  they  have  dropped  off, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  their  doing  more  harm  than  good.  All 
are  aware  of  the  value  and  power  of  tartar  emetic  in  combatting  many 
inflammatory  complaints ;  I  therefore  decided  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
same  course,  using  the  same  remedies,  and  accordingly  directed  them  to 
be  continued,  the  dose  and  frequency  to  depend  upon  the  symptoms. 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  my  patient  a  chance  of  sleeping,  as  well  aa 
to  allay  the  cough  which  was  troublesome  and  frequent,  I  mixed  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  paregoric  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  first  medicine 
and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  the  gum  drink,  of  which  one  teaspoonful  was 
directed  to  be  given  every  half  hour  until  sleep  resulted.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  at  this  point,  that  in  Croup,  after  having  subdued  the 
more  violent  symptoms,  I  feel  convinced  that  some  preparation  of  opium, 
paregoric  preferred,  given  in  conjunction  with  hive  syrup  at  bed  time 
will  generally  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial  result,  and  frequently 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  on  the  second  night,  an  event  by  no 
means  unfrequent. 

13th,  7  A.M.  The  child  passed  a  very  comfortable  night,  awoke 
several  times,  when  the  medicine  was  administered.  The  bowels  have 
been  pretty  freely  moved  several  times.  While  the  respiration  is  easier, 
there  is  still  that  sharp  dry  sound  on  inspiration,  and  coughing  on  try- 
ing to  speak.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  throughout  her  sickness,  and  for  many  days  after 
perfect  recovery,  the  voice  has  been  almost  inaudible,  and  always  aooom- 
panied  by  the  peculiar  sound  noticed.  The  child  complains  of  no  pain, 
and  on  examination,  the  fauces  and  adjoining  parts  were  not  much  in- 
flamed. Considering  her  improved  and  duiug  well,  I  substituted  the 
following : 

R  Tart.  Ant.  et  Potass gr-  ii- 

Nit.  Potass 3ss. 

Acoaciao  Pulv. §ss. 

Aq.  fl.  Aurant gii.  M. 

Also,    K.  Hyd.  Chlor.  Mit. gr.  xii. 

In  one  powder.  As  soon  as  received,  give  one-half  of  the  calomel  in 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  and  repeat  this  last  every  hour.  Con- 
tinue the  applications  to  the  throat  and  breast. 

11  A.M.  She  appears  somewhat  improved.  Continue  the  above,  add- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  first  medicine  to  each  dose.  Continue  appli- 
cations to  breast  and  throat. 
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8  P.M.  The  child  is  not  quite  aa  well  as  when  last  seen^  the  osaal 
symptoms  being  aggravated.  This  change  is  unintelligible,  unless  ex- 
plained by  the  generally  observed  tendency  of  croup  to  recur  with  more 
.  or  less  violence  the  evening  after  the  first  attack.  As  a  general  rule, 
by  the  coarse  of  tieatment  which  I  always  pursue,  I  rarely  encounter 
tliis  recurrence;  but  the  long  continuance  of  this  disease,  combined  with 
the  oomplication  of  the  lungs,  must  be  considered  in  a  degree,  if  not 
entirely,  the  cause,  for  I  must  confess  I  have  found  this  case  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  any  other  previously  treated.  I  gave  the  remain- 
ing six  grains  of  calomel  in  a  teaspoonful  of  the  first  medicine,  and 
directed  a  teaspooful  of  the  same  every  hour,  or  more  frequently,  if 
demanded;  also,  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil  occasionally. 

10  P.M.  The  child  not  improved ;  all  the  symptoms  quite  severe, 
thougb  the  crepitant  rattle  is  somewhat  less  in  intensity.  I  had  taken 
with  me  a  phial  o^calomel  and  an  ounce  bottle  of  hive  syrup,  which  I 
knew  had  been  properly  prepared,  and  contained  two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  which  I  was  forced  to  use.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  half- 
honrly  events,  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  during  three  hours,  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  case,  I  gave  forty  grains  of  calomel,  all  of  the 
phial  of  hive  syrup,  besides  many  doses  of  the  other  medicines,  with 
sweet  oil.  Bepeated  forcible  and  free  vomiting  occurred  at  intervals, 
the  pulse  was  weak,  the  skin  dry  and  warm  part  of  the  time,  towards 
the  last  became  moist,  the  voice,  cough  and  inspiration  rather  more 
harsh  than  previously.  While  preparing  a  hot  mustard  bath,  the  symp- 
toms becan:e  less  severe,  and  believing  that  by  keeping  up  the  influence 
of  the  medecine  I  should  control  the  disease,  it  was  omitted.  The 
flannel  with  oil  was  kept  to  the  breasts,  and  that  with  volatile  liniment 
to  the  throat  as  before.  In  an  hour  after  this  the  renewed  violent 
attack  was  subdued,  the  child  appeared  disposed  to  doze,  which  I  encou- 
raged by  a  moderate  dose  of  paregoric  combined  with  the  medicine. 
The  rough,  hoarse  inspiration  was  very  prominent  while  she  was  sleep- 
ing, but  as  there  was  very  little  cough,  and  the  breathing  or  expansion 
of  the  lungs  was  quite  free,  I  thought  and  hoped  that  there  would  be 
no  farther  anxiety  that  night.  In  case  the  child  awoke,  the  medicine 
was  directed  to  be  given,  more  or  less  freely,  depending  upon  the 
symptoms. 

14th,  7  A.M.  Thankful  was  I  to  learn  that  my  patient  had  slept 
quietly  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  that  she  had  awoke  but 
twice,  when  the  medicine  was  given.  The  breathing  is  easier,  the  skin 
dknst  and  of  natural  heat,  the  pulse  regular,  though  weak.    The  bowels 
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had  been  freely  moyed,  and  the  crepitant  rattle  was  less  distinct.  I 
directed  a  teaspoonfal  of  sweet  oil  every  hour,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  medicine.  Continued  the  applications  to  tho  breast  and  throat,  and 
allowed,  with  her  usual  drink,  toast-water,  and  a  little  milk  and  water 
sweetened. 

2  P.M.  During  the  morning  I  satisfied  myself  that  she  was  doing 
well,  and  now  find  her  improved,  the  prominent  symptoms,  however^ 
were  not  sufficientiy  overcome  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  medicine,  and 
I  ordered  the  following: 
B         Tart.  Ant.  et  Pot. gr.  i. 

Nit.  Potass.  -        -        -        -        -        -        3  ss. 

Accacisd  pulv. 3  as. 

Tinct  Aconit gtt.  v. 

Aq.  fl.  Aurant §ij.     M. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  hour,  continue  the  usu^  drinks  and  the 
applications  to  the*  breast  and  tiiroat,  with  small  doses  of  the  medicine. 
8  P.M.  Continues  doing  well;  the  boweb  have  been  freely  moved; 
she  has  vomited  twice,  without  there  being  thrown  up  any  phlegm^ 
The  cough  has  decreased  materially,  the  fauces  slighUy  inflamed  and 
the  tonsils  rather  enlarged,  the  breathing  is  almost  natural,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  distinct  and  free  from  any  rale,  still  we  have  no  littie 
roughness  or  hoarseness  during  inspiration. 

15th,  8  A.M.  Passed  a  good  night,  only  awoke  twice,  when  the  usual 
medicine  was  given.  She  is  very  lively,  desires  something  to  eat,  is 
playing  in  bed,  breatiiing  quite  natural,  respiratory  murmur  nomud, 
everything  appears  natural.  She  coughs  very  seldom,  is  slightiy  hoarse, 
and  the  voice  is  weak  and  squeaking.  Allowed  a  little  more  diet,  and 
several  times  a  day  some  sweet  oil  and  half  teaspoonful  doses  of  the 
medicine,  for  although  I  hope  that  condition  which  produces  tiie  weak- 
ness of  voice  and  peculiar  sound  on  inspiration  will  gradually  subside, 
yet  I  fear  to  omit  all  medicine. 

16th.  Slept  well  all  night ;  says  she  feels  well ;  is  playing  with  her 
toys  in  bed ;  coughs  very  seldom ;  perfectiy  normal  sound  on  examining 
the  lungs ;  appetite  good ;  bowels  regular ;  allowed  light  diet ;  directed 
the  tiiroat  to  be  rubbed  with  volatile  liniment,  and  to  take  a  few  doses  • 
of  sweet  oil  and  the  medicine  during  the  day. 

For  the  ntxt  few  days,  it  being  needless  to  continue  frequent  reports, 
she  appeared  well,  lively,  and  was  playing  about  the  room  all  day,  slept , 
aD  nighty  ate  moderately  of  light  food,  took  occasional  doses  of  sw»et  oil . 
and  the  medecine,  and  but  for  the  continuance  of  that  same  peouluu: 
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sonnd  so  frequently  noticed  wlien  inspiring,  she  wonld  be  considered 
well..  That  however  caused  her  to  be  kept  in  the  room,  to  haye  the 
throat  frequently  bathed  with  the  liniment,  and  to  continue  several 
doses  of  the  medicine  during  the  day.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th  I  found  hor  very  lively,  playing  about,  but  with  rather 
more  hoarseness  of  voice  on  inspiration,  for  which  I  ordered  hive 
syrup  to  be  given  every  hour,  and  in  the  last  few  doses  before  bed  time 
to  add  a  small  portion  of  paregoric  each  time. 

About  8  P.M.  I  called  to  see  how  all  went  on,  and  found  her  sound 
asleep,  perfectly  natural  sound  of  lungs,  had  coughed  more  hoarsely  seve* 
ral  times  during  the  evening.  I  mixed  10  grains  of  calomel  in  one  tea- 
^Kwnfid  of  hive  syrup,  with  forty  drops  of  par<^ric,  and  gave  it,  when 
I  left  for  the  night,  directing  in  case  she  awoke  or  coughed  that  teaspoon- 
Ail  doses  of  hive  symp  with  small  portions  of  paregoric  should  be  given 
as  frequently  as  mtght  appear  necessary. 

21st.  8  A.M.  The  child  slept  all  night,  did  not  cough,  is  now  up 
and  dressed^  eating  a  cracker.  The  breathing  is  perfectly  natural,  the 
hoarse  inspiration  decreased,  and  t  could  not  make  her  cough  by  playing 
pretty  roughly  with  her.  I  ordered  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  at 
onoe,  a  light  diet,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  hive  syrup  every  hour  or  two 
during  the  day. 

22d.  8  A.M.  She  slept  well  all  night,  the  cough  is  trifling  and  quite 
loose,  the  voice  is  becoming  more  natural  with  less  of  the  roughness  on 
inspiration.  She  is  going  about  the  house,  is  very  lively  and  quite 
hungry.     My  opinion  is  that  she  may  be  considered  well. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general 
treatment  of  this  disease,  but  the  length  of  the  article  admonishes  me 
that  I  should  not  tresspass  too  much  upon  your  valuable  pages.  The 
perusal  of  the  case  will  sufficiently  show  what  course  of  treatment  I  re- 
gard as  applicable  to  severe  cases  of  croup,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  all 
oases  were  regarded  from  the  commencement,  as  though  they  would  be- 
come severe,  and  treated  accordingly,  we  would  not  have  such  frequent 
occasions  of  having  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  performed,  and  many 
fewer  deaths  to  be  recorded.  I  know  that  many  physicians  object  to  using 
the  hive  syrup  freely  in  this  disease  from  fear  of  its  injuriously  af. 
£Boting  the  bowels  or  perhaps  producing  hyperemesis.  I  can  only  say 
that  in  all  the  cases  of  croup  whieh  I  have  treated,  I  never  have  but  in 
OBe  instance,  an  old  lady,  found  the  least  unpleasant  result  from  its  use. 
So  far  from  acting  upon  the  bowels,  I  am  generally  obliged  to  use  pret- 
ty krgs  doses  of  senna  tea^  or  castor  oily  or  both  to  produoe  ateeaotioa 
18 
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on  the  boweb,  wldoh  I  think  highly  of,  after  fiiBt  haying  made  a  po«i- 
tire  impression  upon  the  disease  by  other  means,  among  whioh  copioas 
tB&e0eGtio&  often  performs  a  very  important  part. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


COMPLIMENTARY    MEDICAL  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO 

M.  RICORD,  AT  LYONS. 
There  are  gloomy  spirits,  who  see  everything  as  dark  and  lugabriom 
as  their  own  thou^ts ;  the  moral  world,  if  you  believe  them,  is  retrogmd. 
ing  every  day ;  they  are  incessantly  repeating  that  everything  is  in  a  state 
of  degeneration.  If  by  some  uncommon  occurrence  antiquity  finds  favor 
in  their  eyed,  it  is  only  that  they  may  overwhelm  the  present  still  more- 
Listen  to  them  !  they  may  grant,  perhaps,  that  in  the  time  of  Hippo* 
ecrates  all  the  virtues  found  a  dwelling  in  the  human  heart,  but  sino 
then,  alaa  I  all  has  changed.  According  to  them,  tradition  is  bxdcen. 
Medicine  has  lost  its  brilliant  halo — instead  of  its  ancient  glory  thej 
pretend  to  see  nothing  but  a  species  of  disguise,  and  no  longer  wish  to 
reoogmze  in  it  the  noble  remains  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Thej 
would  willingly  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

Qaantom  mtxtatus  ab  illo» 
H«otore  qui  redit  ax  novias  indutos  Aohillis ! 

They  say  they  have  looked  everywhere  in  the  present  day,  but  in  vain, 
lo  find  some  trace  of  those  ancient  virtues,  that  filial  respect,  fonneriy 
entertained  by  the  pupil  for  his  venerated  master — that  medical  broliier- 
hood,  Lud  that  worthy  and  benevolent  hospitality,  which  they  represent 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  Hippocratic  age.  It  is  in  vain  that  th^ 
lo^k  for  that  feeling  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  that  love  of  science  and 
respect  for  art,  which  their  exclusive  imagination  can  only  find  in  the 
ancient  school  of  Cos.  Their  retina,  obscured  by  I  know  not  what  evil 
geniufii  sees  nothing  now  but  egotism  and  indifference,  petty  passuma 
and  petty  rivalry.  In  their  opinion,  positive  philosophy  has  invaded 
and  discokn^d  everything.  The  past  was  an  age  of  gold — the  present 
ia  an  age  of  brass.  The  w^ld,  from  having  so  often  heard  all  this, 
finkhes  by  believing  it  We  protest  loudly  against  these  unworthy  cal* 
uiBJiies  I  K  one  of  those  morose  critics  had  been  present  (as  we  had 
'Om  honor  of  bang)  at  Uie  medioal  banquet,  given  on  the  lOih  of  Julj, 
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hj  the  MO<md  capital  of  our  kingdom,  to  a  eebbiaited  Pluriaiaa  ph; 
oinBy  he  wonld  have  been  infalliblj  converted  to  our  opimon;  he  wotM 
have  been  anxious  to  retract  thoae  inoonsiderate  words^  and  to  tramplo 
vnder  foot  those  unjust  prejudices  to  which  men  and  things,  the  beet 
Tegarded  and  best  judged,  come  every  day  to  give  a  gloriotui  eon* 
tradiction. 

Lyons  has  given  one  of  those  solemn  and  brilliant  festivities  whioh  is 
oJculated  to  awaken  the  noblest  sentiments  in  the  breast,  and  to  leave 
impmshable  recollections  in  the  liv^  of  those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  vritnesB  it.  Lyons  has  given  a  splendid  banquet  to  the  chief  of  the 
^philographic  school — ^she  entertained  in  him  the  sagamons  and  inge* 
Bioaa  observer,  who  has  thrown  a  light  on  the  darkness  which  sv- 
roonded  venereal  diseases,  and  who  has  been  able  to  raise  this  impor* 
taat  specialty  to  a  degree  of  consideration  unknown  before  his  time* 
tlie  author  whose  doctrine  has  acquired  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  pro* 
gress  and  discoveries  for  which  our  age  is  justly  honored,  who  in  his 
branch  <^  science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi  that  baBMr 
which  she  carries  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  medical  Euxope. 

The  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Lyons  has  long  since  been  proved-— it  it 
weU  known  in  the  scientific  world.  We  have  seen  the  entertainments 
given  to  Boux  and  Magendi;  we  have  heard  Messrs.  Prus^  Seutin^ 
B^rard,  Holier,  Clot-Bey,  Dom^,  YUerm^,  &c.,  each  in  his  turn,  boasi 
ci  the  hospitable  reception  he  had  met  from  the  physicians  of  Lyons, 
b«t  never,  perhaps,  has  a  welcome  been  seen  so  warm  and  animated  as 
ike  present.  We  must  confess  that  there  ar^  few  names  as  popular  as 
that  of  M.  Bicord.  Numerous  guests  attended  this  illustrious  sypbilo- 
graphist  at  the  banquet  rooms  of  the  Hdtel  de  Provence,  and  am^mg 
them  were  the  representatives  of  the  several  medical  societies  of  onr 
city.  The  Mutual  Association  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Bhone  was  re- 
presented by  all  its  members.  The  Medical  Society  by  Messrs.  Poli^ 
m^re,  Bougier,  Folty,  Beybard,  Guilliermond,  Gillebert,  d'Herooori, 
Mooohon,  &c.  LHotel  Dieu  par  Messrs.  Barrier,  Desgrange,  Baomus, 
Teissile,  Pomice,  Chappet,  &c.  L'Hospice  de  L' Autiquaille  par  Messrs* 
Diday,  Bodet,  BoUet,  Lacour,  Bouani,  &e.  The  Veterinary  School  bj 
Pnrfessors  Bey  and  Chaveau.  The  physicians  of  the  city  and  Iku- 
boorgs  by  many  of  the  brotherhood,  and  espeoiaUy  by  the  rising  medi- 
eal  generation,  which  distinguishes  itself  every  day  in  the  press  by  some 
new  work,  and  which  the  schools  have  learned  to  know  by  ihe  lanrels 
tki0y  have  won  in  the  ooncours.  Several  physieians  who  weire  straagers 
both  to  the  city  and  to  the  department  of  the  Bhone  were  reoeifsd  a% 
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ibis  modical  feast;  we  may  mention  Messra.  Yenot  (of  Bordeaux),  Calvo 
(of  Parifl),  Robert  (of  MareeOleg),  Davat  of  (D*Aix,in  Savoy),  and,  with- 
out doubt,  many  more  would  have  been  present  bad  the  entertainment 
not  been  got  up  so  hastily.  We  must  no  for^t  the  internes  of  our 
hospitals  and  the  students  of  our  medical  school,  this  flourishing  nursery 
from  which  is  produced  recruits  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  France;  from  which  w«nt,  in  1832,  that  phalanx  o(  young 
men  to  Marseilles  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  cholera,  and  who  vie 
with  each  other,  when  an  epidemic  rages,  who  shall  be  the  first  to 
combat  the  enemy  and  carry  relief  to  suffering  humanity.  They  also 
were  present  at  this  scientific  manifestation.  The  assemblage  was  very 
imposing — a  hundred  gpests  surrounded  M.  Ricord.  Honor  to  the 
medical  faculty  which  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the  greatness  of 
science,  and  which  awards  those  palms  earned  by  really  useful  works  ! 
Honor  to  those  who  know  how  to  merit  such  ovations  !  Phjsicians, 
I  repeat,  have  been  basely  calumniated ;  they  constitute  a  large  and 
honorable  family;  we  have  often  found,  and  in  more  than  one  plaee, 
the  wannest  friendship,  the  most  benevolent  cordiality,  and  a  hospitality 
worthy  of  the  olden  times.  The  medical  faculty  forms  a  people  apart, 
which  is  endowed  with  the  purest  moral  qualities,  which  has  its  patri- 
otic and  ardent  sympathies,  its  fields  of  battle  and  its  glories.  It  is 
capable  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion;  in  fact,  no  people  have 
given  more  sublime  examples  of  abnegation.  But  it  is  necessary  t> 
know  how  to  touch  this  sympathetic  cord — ^how  to  become  worthy  of 
this  homage,  for  medicine  !s  jealous  and  proud  of  the  honor  it  confers. 
At  the  close  of  this  great  and  cordial  manifestation,  M.  Diaay,  acting 
as  interpreter  of  the  feelings  easy  to  be  discovered  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
present,  gave  the  first  toast^-^^  To  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Syphilo- 
graphic  School."  After  a  brilliant  and  witty  introduction,  full  of  feel- 
ing, which  we  regret  our  incapacity  to  render  with  justice,  aad  in  which 
he  duly  acknowledged  his  merit  as  chief  of  the  school,  his  influence  as 
a  professor,  and  his  honor  as  a  man,  he  ended  with  these  words :  '<  I 
hope  that  I  shall  worthily  represent  my  colleagues,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  only  in  advance  of  the  future  generation  in  offering  to  our 
illustrious  guest,  under  the  form  of  a  libation,  our  sentiments  and  our 
good  wishes,  in  saying  welcome.  In  the  name  of  much  suffering  that 
has  been  relieved,  of  so  many  prejudices  that  have  been  overcome,  so 
much  quackery  unveiled  and  rendered  impotent — in  the  name  of  the 
sjrphijographio  art,  elevated  to  the  first  rank  among  branches  of  the 
l^Mtiing^ar^— in  the  name  of  the  medical  police,  which  has  become  e 
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• 
real  uid  a  social  safeguard — ^in  the  nanle  of  so  muoli  mercttry,  philan- 

tliTopioally  returned  to  its  use  in  the  arts — of  so  many  physicians  forci- 
bly enlightened,  notwithstanding  their  determined  opposition — ^to  him 
whose  name  recalls  one  of  the  most  important  and  complete  revolations 
ever  acoomplished  in  the  annals  of  medical  science.    To  Rioord  V 

This  toast  was  received-with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  M. 
Bodet's  remark,  that  science  and  humanity  owe  much  to  the  doctrine 
which,  although  violently  attacked,  had  given  a  solution  to  many  prob- 
lems that  had  previously  remained  inscrutable,  was  also  well  received. 

M.  Bune  then  spoke :  ''  Sir,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  medical 
yonth  of  Lyons,  and  I  trust  my  words  will  not  require  eloquence  to 
make  you  receive  our  homage,  our  sympathy,  and  our  admiration.  Our 
enthusiasm  for  an  illustrious  master  has  something  in  it,  so  truthful  and 
80  natural,  that  its  expression  cannot  fail  to  find  its  way  to  your  heart. 
We  are  proud,  sir,  to  see  that  you  have  been  willing  to  come  among  us, 
that  we  may  have  a  share  of  that  popularity  so  constant,  so  unanimous, 
and  so  well  merited.  Tou  have  acquired  it  by  genius  that  creates, 
instruction  that  enlightens,  and  benevolence  that  protects — ^three  bright 
stars  that  the  medical  youth  salutes  in  your  person  this  day.'^ 

This  toast  was  received  with  applause,  as  was  also  one  given  by  M. 
(Hrand  to  the  foreign  physician,  whom  the  faculty  of  Lyons  was  proud 
to  receive.  M.  Ricord  replied  (as  he  alone  knows  how  to  reply)  with 
voice,  gesture  and  emotion,  all  clear,  lucid  and  communicative,  express- 
ing his  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  devoted  fraternity — ^promises  which 
his  past  actions  forbid  us  to  doubt  for  the  future.  He  had  hardly 
finished  when  the  most  rapturous  applause  was  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

A  last  surprise  was  reserved  for  us;  opposite  the  illustrious  syphilo- 
graphist  rose  a  guest  with  a  pleasing  and  gentle  countenance,  a  smile 
full  of  good-nature  and  feeling.  He  sang  an  original  ode  dedicated  to 
M.  Ricord.  Silence  reigned  as  if  by  enchantment  in  the  whole  assem- 
bly, each  couplet  was  received  with  loud  applause,  the  emotion  was 
general ;  he  shared  with  M.  Ricord  the  triumph  of  the  day.  M.  Yenot, 
of  Bordeaux,  ought  to  feel  justly  proud  of  the  profound  and  sympathetic 
impression  he  produced  on  the  assembly ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press to  him  a  sense  of  the  pleasure  bestowed  by  taking  his  hand, 
embracing  and  felicitating  him.  M.  Ricord  was  not  the  least  moved 
among  them. 

A  day  so  well  employed  was  followed  by  a  morrow  worthy  of  it.  The 
medical  students  had  begged  as  a  favor  to  receive  firom  this  great  master 
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one  of  tbofle  preeions  and  interesting  leetves  the  mmiopoly  of  whloK 
the  Lindens  of  the  Hdpital  da  Midi,  should  resign  for  that  day.  He 
remained  among  ns  expressly  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  of  our  medioal  school  and  in  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous audience,  among  whom  we  noticed  the  most  celebrated  mena* 
bers  of  the  medical  faeulty  of  Lyons,  he  delivered  a  lecture,  in  which 
he  surpassed  his  usual  efforts  and  revealed  himself  under  a  new  lig^ 
even  to  those  who  had  heard  him  oftenest.  It  was  an  exposure  d  his 
whole  doctrine,  not  in  the  beaten  path  of  a  didactic  treatise,  but  iu  a 
kind  of  imaginative  recital,  ornamented  with  brilliant  touches,  witty 
anecdotes  and  animated  with  that  caustic  vein  peculiar  to  him,  but  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion,  within  those  limits  of  rare  moderation  in  which 
he  can  express  himself  with  so  much  grace  and  purity.  He  had  the  art 
of  passing  in  review  all  his  doctrines^  showing  them  in  the  most  favor- 
able light  as  a  systematic  whole,  not  made  up  of  arbitrary  laws  in  de- 
fiance of  nature  and  of  conflicting  statements — ^but  professing  them  to 
be  theories  based  on  facts  and  solving  better  than  previous  ones  those 
problems  which  experience  has  suggested  and  the  result  of  which  must 
influence  the  different  modes  of  treatment — ^nor  did  'he  represent  his 
dogmas  as  eternal  and  immutable  but  acknowledged  that  love  of  prog- 
ress which  had  caused  the  success  of  his  system — ^he  would  not  tie  down 
science  to  a  Proeustian  bed. 

This  splendid  extemporaneous  discourse  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  the  audience  re- 
mained as  if  under  a  spell  for  nearly  two  hours.  It  seemed  as  if  M. 
Bicord  wished  to  justify  by  another  triumph  the  one  accorded  to  him 
on  the  previous  day.  We  believe  that  we  give  expression  to  the  wishes 
of  all  in  hewing  that  M.  Bicord  will  publish  his  lecture  on  syphilo- 
graphy  delivered  at  Lyons. 

The  medical  world  will  learn  we  are  sure  with  much  satis&ction  that 
the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  HOpital  du  Midi  has  promised  during  his 
sojourn  among  us  to  collect  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  oomplete 
treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases.  The  author  of  these  lines  wishes  the  whole 
medical  world  to  witness  the  promise  in  order  that  Mr.  Ricord  may  not 
withdraw  his  word  so  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged.  If  we  may  ex- 
press an  opinion,  we  would  be  content  with  a  short  treatise  and  a  small 
volume  in  order  to  have  it  more  speedily  and  more  surely. 

The  banquet  thus  offered  in  Lyons  to  the  celebrated  teacher  will  leave 
alter  it  muiy  pleasing  reminiscences.  May  science  soon  become  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  a  work  which  they  have  now  the  right  to  expect. 
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MEMOIR  ON  THE  SIMPLE  ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

A  Paper  read  befiirt  tba  Institate  of  France  by  Mt.  OavyinHm,  ProfiMior  of  fatliologloal  An*- 
Uanj  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Parla. 

The  subject  of  the  memoir  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Academy  is  a 
peculiar  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  is  often  mistaken  in  practice  for 
the  cancerous  a£feoti(m  of  the  same  organ,  sometimes  for  gastralgia,  or 
the  yarious  forms  of  chronic  gastritis. 

This  disease,  or  rather  this  lesion,  the  precise  nature  of  which  could 
be  ascertained  by  pathological  anatomy,  is^styled  in  the  following  pages 
the  simple  ulcer,  or  chronic  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  in- 
dicate on  the  one  hand,  its  form  which  is  that  of  an  ulcer,  generally 
chronic,  and  on  the  other  hand  its  benignity,  in  opposition  to  the  incni- 
n^ility  and  malignancy  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  A 
general  description  of  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  must  compre- 
hend, 

1.  Its  anatomical  character,  in  catder  that  it  may  be  classed  among 
the  different  varieties  of  disease. 

2.  Its  clinical  character,  which  must  teach  us  how  to  recognize  this 
disease  at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient. 

3.  Its  therapeutical  character,  which  will  establish  not  only  its  cu- 
rability, but  even  the  tendency  which  nature  has  to  perform  a  cure 
provided  all  irritating  treatment  be  avoided. 

Anatomical  chabacter. — ^Anatomically  considered,  the  simple 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  presents  a  loss  of  substance,  generally  circijlar 
with  an  abrupt,  indurated  edge,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  several  lines 
in  diameter. 

The  simple  ulcer  is  generally  solitary,  occupying  for  the  most  part 
either  the  posterior  parietes  of  the  stomach,  or  its  lesser  curvature,  and 
as  a  general  thing  it  is  closer  to  the  pyloric  than  to  the  cardiac  orifiee ; 
sometimes  it  occupies  the  pylorus  itself,  presenting  a  sort  of  circular 
zone. 

The  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  extends  itself  at  the  same  time  in 
depth  and  surfsuse,  and  when  it  has  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by 
the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  stomach,  then  the  muscular  coat  »nd  finally  the 
peritoneal  covering  are  soon  worn  by  the  ulcerative  process,  causing  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  and  death  by  introducing  into  the  peritoneum 
divers  gases  and  alimentary  matters,  unless  the  effect  of  tiie  perfora- 
tion be  anticipated  and  prevented  by  some  providential  ad- 
herence   to    surrounding    viscera.      The  frequent  perforation  of  the 
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stomach  as  a  consequence  of  this  ulcer  has  suggested  to  professor  Boki- 
tanski  the  name  by  which  he  has  designated  it,  viz,  the  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

The  series  of  facts  has  enabled  me  to  observe  all  the  degrees  of  the 
perforating  ulcer.  In  the  first  degree  the  ulceration  is  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  aqd  generally  consists  of  an  erosion  of  the  follicles. 
In  the  second  degree  the  fibrous  tunic  which  is  the  true  frame  work  of 
the  stomach  has  been  invaded  and  destroyed ;  we  find  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer  the  muscular  fibres  which  are  exposed.  In  the  third  degree 
the  muscular  fibre  has  disappeared,  and,  of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
the  peritoneal  covering  stands  alone.  In  the  fourth  degree,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stomach  is  destroyed,  so  that  it  may  be  r^laced  in  that 
point  by  the  surrounding  organs  with  which  it  has  contracted  intimate 
adhesions. 

The  simple  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  presents  but  a  coarse  resem- 
blance to  the  cancerous  ulcer,  with  which  it  is  generally  confounded. 
The  indurated  base  around  the  former  oflfers  none  of  the  attributes  of 
the  schirrhons  or  encephaloid  cancer;  we  do  not  find  that  hypertrophy 
of  surrounding  tissues  which  almost  always  accompanite  cancer,  and 
which  has  been  so  often  taken  for  the  cancerous  degeneration  itself. 
Moreover  the  best  proof  that  the  simple  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
is  not  cancerous,  is  its  curability.  This  curability  of  the  simple  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  has  also  been  proved  by  pathological  anatomy,  for  it  has 
shown  the  texture  of  the  cicatrices  resulting  firom  the  healing  process, 
whereas  those  very  cicatrices  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
schirrhous  cancer. 

The  first  case  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  which  came  tinder  my 
observation  had  been  sent  to  me  as  a  case  of  cancer.  The  patient,  who 
was  a  learned  Greek  scholar,  had  been  successively  treated  by  several 
physicians,  who  all  supposed  him  to  be  affected  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  as  even^  at  the  autopsy,  the  cicatrized  ulcer  was  looked  upon 
as  schirrhous  cancer. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  study  the  nature  of  the  cicatrix  resulting 
from  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  These  cicatrices  are  made  up  of 
fibrous  tissue,  being  constituted  by  a  coating,  more  or  less  thick,  of  new 
fibres,  covering  the  loss  of  substance.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
loss  of  substance  in  mucous  membrane  is  replaced  by  another  mucous 
membrane,  of  new  formation.  Those  cicatrices  have  never  offered  the 
least  structural  characteristic  of  mucous  membrane,  no  villi,  no  follicles 
are  to  be  seen;  unless  some  of  these  have  been  left  standing  by  the 
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nlceration.  I  Have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  asoertaining  if  the  oioa- 
trix  was  covered  by  an  epithelium  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  ceases  abruptly  at  the  circumference 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  circular  ridge. 

The  ulcers  of  the  stomach  heal  in  the  samo  way  as  any  loss  of  sub- 
stance on  the  external  tegument^  viz.,  by  a  double  mechanism.  Ist, 
bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  by  puckering  them  up,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  circumference  of  the  abraded  surface,  which 
accounts  for  the  radiated  appearance  of  the  cicatrix.  And,  secondly, 
the  formation  of  an  entirely  now  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the  cicatrix. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  is  inconsiderable,  it  is  repaired  according 
to  the  first  mechanism,  and  then  the  cicatrix  in  the  stomach  is  repre- 
sented by  a  line  or  a  small  loop  with  puckered  edges  and  radiating  folds.  ■ 
On  the  contrary,  large  abrasions  leave  a  circular  depression,  as  if  made 
with  a  punch,  with  a  fibrous  centre,  limited  by  a  ridge,' more  or  less  ele- 
vated, formed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
tissue  of  the  cicatrix,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  well  marked.  The 
simple  ulcer  is  sometimes  seen,  after  having  destroyed  successively  all 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  to  pass  the  limits  of  that  organ  and  extend  its 
ulceration  to  those  adjoining  tissues  which  have  become  adherent  to  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  stomj^ch.  Thus  the  pancreas  is  generally 
called  upon  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  stomach,  because  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  is  mostly  the  seat  of  the  simple  ulcer.  Thus,  also, 
the  liver  repairs  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lesser 
curvature.  I  have  also  seen  the  spleen  stop  up  a  hole  which  perforated 
the  lesser  extremity  of  the  stomach,  as  also  the  transverse  colon,  replac- 
ing the  corresponding  part  of  the  greater  curvature. 

In  a  case  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  by  M.  Barth,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1851,  a  perforation  was  seen^in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance was  replaced  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sternum  which  was  already  attacked  by  the  ulcer, 
The  xiphoid  appendage  was  thus  posteriorly  deprived  of  its  periosteum, 
and  even  destroyed  in  some  points,  so  that  if  this  old  woman,  the  subject 
of  the  lesion,  had  lived  a  little  longer,  the  whole  appendix  would  have 
been  completely  destroyed  j  the  soft  parts  perforated  by  the  ulcerative 
process,  and  thus  a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  would  have  been  produced. 
In  another  case  which  we  observed,  the  missing  parts  had  been  replaced 
— ^first,  above  and  in  front  of  the  liver,  of  which  the  color  appeared 
through  the  cicatrix )  second,  behind  by  the  pancreas,  easily  known  by 
14 
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its  granular  appearance ;  third,  in  front  and  below  by  the  arch  of  the 
colon,  which  was  puckered  at  this  place. 

And  not  only  do  the  viscera  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho 
stomach  thus  repair  the  loss  of  substance  occasioned  by  ulceration,  but 
having  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  organ,  they  also  participate  in 
the  ulcerative  process,  become  eroded,  and  lose  their  own  substance,  and 
are  finally  perforated,  if  they  are  tubular  organs.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have 
seen  a  simple  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  occupying  the  great  curve 
of  the  stomach,  open  into  the  transverse  colon ;  another  ulcer  of  the 
same  kind  opened  into  the  duodenum ;  and  lastly,  a  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  communicated  with  the  diaphragn  into  the  left  bronchial  tube. 

On  tiik  Subsequent  Ulceration  of  the  Cicatiux,  peoduoed 
BY  THE  Simple  Ulcer. — A  most  important  view  under  which  the 
cicati-ix  of  the  stomach  must  be  viewed  is  the  facility  with  which  they 
become  the  seat  of  a  subsequent  ulcerative  process.  The  fibrous  cicatri* 
eiouri  tissue  of  the  stomach,  so  different  from  the  mucous  membrane,  by 
its  want  of  vitality  and  its  powers  of  resistance  to  the  numerous  causes 
of  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  prone  to  inflammation,  and  once 
inflamed,  ulceration  soon  follows,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  simple 
ulcer;  hence  those  frequent  returns  of  the  same  disease,  which  I  have 
seen  take  place  one  year,  two  years,  five  years,  and  even  eight  years 
after  a  cure  that  had  appeared  final.  And  thus,  if  the  most  severe 
treatment  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  ulcerative  process,  the  patient  may 
die  from  pci'foration  or  hemorrhage..  Perforation  and  hemorrhage  are 
the  principal  accidents,  and  the  great  cause  of  danger  arising  from  a 
simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  the  danger  continues  even  after  tho 
circatrix  is  formed,  so  that  perforation  or  hemorrhage  may  take  place 
either  primitively,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  period  of  ulceration,  or 
consecutively,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix. 

Of  TriE  SPONTANEOUS  PERFORATION   OF  TUE   STOMACH   BY  8IMPLB 

uLCh-RATiON. — ^Thc  simple  ulcer  appears  to  me  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  tho  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  Stomach.  On  examining  criti- 
cally the  principal  obsei-vations  which  have  been  published  on  the  sponta- 
neous perforation  of  that  organ,  I  have  easily  recognized  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  post-mortem  appearances  all  the  characters  of  the  simple 
acute,  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Such,  for  instance  is  the  case 
recorded  of  that  learned  chemist  d* Arcct,  who  at  72  years  of  ago,  after 
sufiering  during  six  months  from  difficult  digestion,  died  from  a  spon, 
taneous  perforation  of  the  stomach  which  occurred  after  a  light  meal. 
These  r»|ridljr  fatal  accidents  which  are  the  consequence  of  perfbnu 
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tioD  of  the  stomach  come  on  very  suddeidy  and  sometimes  immediately 
after  taking  into  the  stomach  some  food  or  driok,  so  that  it  has  often 
given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poison. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  which  have  I  have  ever  seen 
is  that  of  a  coal  merchant^  a  man  of  athletic  frame^  age  23  years,  who, 
while  carrying  a  bag  of  cool,  stopped  on  his  way  at  a  wine  merchant's 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  j  after  a  few  minutes,  he  was  taken  with  the 
most  violent  colics ;  he  received  the  first  medical  assistance  at  his  own 
house,  but  was  carried  the  next  day  in  a  dying  state  to  the  Maison  de 
Sante,  faubourg  St.  Denis,  where  I  was  at  the  time  assistant  to  our  ven- 
erable colleague  I^Ir.  Dumeril.  This  was  on  the  5th  December,  1829. 
The  patient  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  resulting  from 
perforation  and  died  in  full  possession  of  his  reason  three  hours  after 
entering  the  hospital.  I  had  however,  obtained  from  himself  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  information,  viz :  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  his 
stomach  for  some  months,  and  that  his  digestion  was  very  tedious.  The 
fraternity  of  eoal  merchants  were  convinced  that  their  comrade  had 
been  poisoned,  and  that  the  glass  of  wine  he  had  taken  immediately  be- 
fore the  accident  was  the  vehicle  which  contained  the  poison ;  they  im- 
mediately determined  to  prosecute  th^  wine  merchant,  and  desired  that 
the  post-mortem  examination  should  be  made  before  a  deputation  of 
of  their  order. 

It  turned  out  to  be,  as  I  had  previously  announced,  a  case  of  sponta- 
neous perforation  by  simple  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  was  that  this  ulcer^  occupying  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomachy  was  in  the  form  of  a  zone.  The  centre  of  the  ulceration  had 
invaded  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomachy  and  the  perforation  had 
taken  place  at  a  point  where  those  fibres  were  destroyed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  reduced  to  their  peritoneal  covering 
had  given  way  under  a  slight"  effort. 

Thb  is  an  example  of  primitive  perforation  by  the  simple  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  perforation  occurred  during  the 
progressive  stage  of  the  ulcer;  but  consecutive  perforation  may  also 
happen  when  the  ulcer  is  completely  cicatrized.  I  may  even  say  that 
the  latter  accident  is  the  most  frequent,  so  that  we  sometimes  observe  a 
chronic  ulcer  completely  cicatrnied  except  in  a  single  point  where  the 
ulceration  continued,  or  sometimes  the  ulcerative  process  invades  an  old 
cicatrix  which  is  destroyed  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 

We  must  not  confound  the  latter  case  with  that  of  a  new  ulcer  which 
may  be  located  near  an  old  soar« 
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I  consider  as  true  the  following  proposition,  viz :  the  spontaneoufl 
preforation  of  the  stomach  is  incomparably  more  frequent  in  simple  ul« 
cerations  of  the  stomach  than  in  the  cancerous  form ;  in  fact,  perfora* 
tion  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  most  rare  occurrence  if  it  has  eyer 
been  observed. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  class  of  accidents  from  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  viz : 

Hemorrhage. — ^Wemay  divide  hemorrhages  resulting  from  the  sim- 
ple ulceration  of  the  stomach  into  two  classes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  prim" 
itive  when  it  occurs  during  the  period  of  progress  of  the  ulcer,  it  ia 
consecutive  when  it  takes  place  after  the  complete  formation  of  the 
cicatrix.  We  might  also  divide  hemorrhages  of  the  stomach  according 
to.  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  which  may  be  smally  moderate  or  fatal. 

A  small  hemorrhi^e  is  almost  inevitable  in  the  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  either  in  its  acute  or  chronic  stage,  until  cicatrization  takes 
place.  If  we  examine  under  the  surface  of  pure  water,  either  with  the 
naked  eye  or  with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  appearance  of  a  simple  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  we  shall  see  a  number  of  small  vessels  o^en,  with  their 
edges  smoothly  cut,  some  of  then  being  stopped  by  solid  clots  firmly 
adherent,  others  on  the  contrary  containing  soft  clots  which  are  evacu- 
ated by  the  slightest  touch.  The  latter  give  rise  to  those  small  but 
repeated  hemorrhages  in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  thus  poured 
out  is  mixed  with  the  food,  and  produces  those  dark  colored  stools,  or  the 
black  vomitings  which  are  often  the  first  revealing  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach comes  in  contact  with  a  large  artery,  destroys  its  coats  and  perfo- 
rates the  vessel;  then  unless  a  very  solid  clot  prevents  the  blood  from 
being  poured  out,  the  vomitings  and  the  passages  may  contain  pure 
blood,  in  various  quantities  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
hemorrhage  may  become  rapidly  fatal. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  patient  died  from  h:morrhage  with- 
out discharging  a  single  drop  of  blood,  but  at  the  post-mortem  examin- 
ation I  found  the  stomach  distended  by  an  enormous  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  the  large  and  small  intestines  being  equally  full.  A  perfo- 
ration of  the  splenic  artery  had  been  the  cause  of  hemorrhage.  Pa- 
tients affected  with  thb  disease  generally  die  from  the  repeated  vomit- 
ings, or  the  frequent  bloody  passages,  which  reduce  them  to  the  last 
degree  of  anemia  and  marasmus. 

And  here  I  must  repeat,  what  I  have  already  said  relative  to  perfor- 
atioD|  viz. :  that  death  by  hemorrhage  is  much  more  frequent  as  a  con<^ 
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seqaence  of  the  simple  nicer  than  of  the  cancerons  affection  of  the 
stomach. 

The  yellow  elastic  tissue  or  proper  tunic  of  the  arteries  escapes  many 
organic  diseases  by  its  very  want  of  vitality,  resisting  at  times  even 
cancer  itself,  but  it  cannot  withstand  the  disorganizing  process  so 
ftptly  called  (by  Hunter,)  ulcerative  inflammation^  for  that  respects  no 
tissue,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  erosion,  or  molecular  gan- 
grene, similar  to  that  produced  by  the  corrosive  action  of  different 
liquids,  destroying  layer  after  layer  in  concentric  zones.  We  not  un- 
frequently  see  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  perfectly  healed,  except  in  a 
point  corresponding  to  some  large  arterial  vessel.  Now  according  to 
the  law  that  all  loss  of  substance  in  an  artery  can  be  permanently  cured 
only  by  an  entire  obliteration,  it  may  happen  that  if  the  clot  is  not  firm- 
ly adherent  it  may  detach  itself  and  bring  on  hemorrhage  sufficient  to 
oause  immediate  death. 

Sometimes  again  the  ulcerative  process  stops  at  the  external  surface 
of  an  artery  of  which  the  inner  tunics  are  yet  intact;  then  cicatrization 
having  taken  place,  the  arterial  vessel  is  in  a  manner  included  in  the 
cicatrix. 

Now  if  ulcerative  inflammation  happens  to  seize  upon  this  cicatrix, 
one  of  its  first  effects  will  be  the  erosion  and  perforation  of  the  artery, 
another  way  again  of  producing  fatal  hemorrhage. 

The  ordinary  source  of  those  frightful  hemorrhoges  from  the  stom- 
aeh  consequent  upon  simple  ulceration,  is  the  splenic  artery,  a  large 
vessel  which  is  situated  behind  the  stomach,  along  the  superior  border 
of  the  pancreas  where  it  describes  a  serpentine  course,  which  brings  it 
in  contact  with  the  stomach  in  many  points. 

I  have  also  seen  a  fatal  case  ^f  gastrorrhagia  produced  by  the  perfor« 
ation  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach.  The  size  of  the  gastro- 
epiploic arteries  is  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  case  they  be  perforated, 
but  we  know  that  the  simple  ulcer  seldom  occupies  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach. 

In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  disease,  we  have  yet  to  ex- 
amine its  clinical  characters,  and  means  of  diagnosis,  and  also  the  ther- 
apeutical agents  by  which  it  can  be  treated  successfully.  Those  points 
will  form  the  subject  of  another  lecture. 

A.  A.  P. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


"A  Course  op  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  op 
Obstetrics.  By  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician-Accoucheiir  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,"  &o. — In  the  Lancet  for  March,  1856,  we  find  the 
first  and  second  lectures  of  a  course  being  delivered  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith, 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  Our  limits  will  not  warrant 
the  transcription  of  the  entire  Icciures,  but  we  undertake  the  task  of 
famishing  a  sjimmary  of  the  opinions  of  thb  distinguished  obstetrician 
as  regularly  as  they  may  appear  in  the  above-mentioned  journal.  We  are 
sure  that  such  an  analysis  of  the  views  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
accoucheurs  and  writers  of  the  present  day  must  prove  of  especial  inte- 
rest to  our  friends  in  the  country,  who  cannot  obtain  ready  access  to  the 
pages  of  foreign  journals. 

Lecture  1. — On  Generation. — ^Dr.  Smith  discards  the  idea  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  even  in  the  very  lowest  order  of  animal  life.  He 
cites  the  experiments  of  Schwann  and  Schultze  to  show  that  the  micro- 
scopical infusoria,  hitherto  thought  to  spring  into  existence  spontane- 
ously from  vegetable  infusions,  are  really  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
which  gains  access  to  the  fluid.  These  experimenters  passed  the  air 
which  was  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  infusions  (previously 
boiled)  through  caustic  potash,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  iron  tubes 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  result  was,  that  no  infusoria  were  produced ; 
yet  when  air  which  had  undergone  no  such  process  was  admitted,  tlie 
"  rapid  development  of  animalcules  occurred." 

He  contends  that  the  same  idea  will  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  cn- 
tozoa,  the  spontaneous  generation  of  which  has  seemed  to  be  most 
decidedly  presumptive.  It  is  now  known  that  these  animals  possess  "a 
special  boring  apparatus,"  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  pen- 
etrate the  tissues  without  leaving  even  a  trace  of  their  operations. 

Dr.  S.  mentions  the  gregarinao  as  the  most  simple  form]of  animal 
life.  He^eays,  *'  The  gregarinse  consists  essentially  of  a  single  cell,  or 
of  a  cell-wall,  with  its  contained  fluid,  and  a  central  nucleus.  It  moves 
by  contraction  of  its  cell-wall,  and  only  differs  from  a  vegetable  cell  by 
its  contractility  and  its  solubility  in  acetic  acid." 

The  simplest  form  of  reproduction  is  that  of  spontaneous  fission,  or 
fissiparous  generation,  viz.,  <'  a  single  unicellular  animalcule  divides  into 
two  or  more  cells,  which,  after  this  division,  become  similar  to  the 
parent  cell."    The  next  form  of  generation  is  the  gemmiparous;  in  which 
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t^e  offspring  arise  from  the  parent  in  the  shape  of  buds^  which,  acquir- 
ing a  similar  shape  to  the  parent,  separate  from  it  and  assume  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Dr.  S.  compares  these  two  forms  of  generation  with 
reproduction  in  the  higher  animals,  viz.,  *^In  oviparous  animals  and 
mammalia  it  may  be  said  that  the  dehiscence  of  the  ovule  or  of  the  im- 
pregnated ovum,  from  the  ovarium,  is  a  kind  of  fission.  A  still  closer 
analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  fission  is  found  in  the  early  changes  in  the 
interior  of  the  mammalian  ovum  after  impregnation,  and  indeed  of  the 
ovuna  of  all  animals  multiplying  by  sexual  generation.  These  changes 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the 
unicellular  infusoria.  That  which  will  hereafter  have  to  be  described 
as  the  se^entation  or  cleavage  of  the  yelk,  consists  in  the  di^dsion  and 
subdivision  of  the  embryo  cells,  and  is  almost  identical  with  the  mul- 
tiple fission  of  the  chlamydomonas — an  analogy  first  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Dr.  ^lartin  Barry.  The  only  diflference  is,  that  in  the  chlamydo- 
monas and  gregarina  the  divisionsandsubdivisions  produce  independent 
and  perfect  animals;  whereas  in  the  mammalian  ovum  the  fission 
results  in  a  mass  of  germ  cells,  intended  to  pass  on  to  higher  develop- 
ments. In  animals  the  subject  of  sexual  generation,  the  male  element 
is  also  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  primary  germ  cells  secreted  by  the 
testes,  and  the  conversion  of  their  nuclear  matter  into  spermatozoa, 
which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  secondary  germ  cells."  Agaip, 
**  In  mammalia  the  extremities  of  the  foetus  are  always  formed  by  bud- 
ding or  gemmation.  In  some  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  spontaneous 
amputation  of  limbs  in  utero,  first  investigated  by  Dr.  Montgomery  and 
Professor  Simpson,  the  amputated  limb  is  found  in  the  uterus,  and  from 
the  stump  small  or  rudimentary  fingers  or  toes  are  seen  to  be  growing, 
which  remain  visible  in  after  life.'' 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  generation,  the  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, the  latter  being  peculiar  to  mammalia  and  man  ;  and  the  high- 
est order  of  viviparous  generation  is  found  in  the  human  species. 

In  treating  of  that  strange  species  of  generation  called  parthogenesis, 
or  virgin  procreation,  Dr.  S.  points  out  the  relation  between  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  lower  order  of  animds  and  the  fact  of  a  widow,  a  second 
time  married,  bearing  children,  which  strikingly  resemble  the  first 
husband. 

Lecture  11. — ^This  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  Ex- 
ternal Parts  of  Generation."  Under  this  head  are  mentioned  "the 
monfl  veneris,  the  labia  majora  and  minora,  the  clitoris,  the  hymen  or 
^aroQCulfiD  myrtiformes,  the  perinseum,  the  vagina,  and  the  jnammv/' 
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In  other  words,  Dr.  S.  considers  those  as  ^^  external"  which  are  prinoi« 
pally  "  concerned  in  ooitos/'  and  those  ^^ internal"  which  are  ''employed 
in  the  development  of  the  ovum." 

He  says  that  the  hair  of  the  mens  veneris  is  generally  short  and 
coried,  but  that  he  has  observed  it  to  be  sometimes  straight,  and  longer 
or  shorter  than  usual,  in  sterile  women — "  this  condition  being  indica- 
tive of  a  feeble  development  of  the  organs  of  generation." 

The  clitoris  he  regards  as  the  ehief  seat  of  sexual  sensibility.  In 
hysterical  females  it  is  sometimes  subject  to  constant  erection,  and  in 
this  condition  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  pass  urine;  hence  the 
frequent  indication  for  the  use  of  the  cathether  in  such  subjects. 

Rupture  of  the  hymen  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  conception,  as 
impregnation  is  known  to  occur  through  the  cribriform  hymen,  or  when 
only  a  very  small  aperture  exists.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
contractile  tissue  in  the  situation  of  the  carunculad,  and  in  some 
cases  the  irritation  and  spasmodic  painful  contraction  at  this  point 
is  80  great  as  to  render  intercourse  difficult  or  impossible  long  after 
marriage." 

''  The  vulvo-vaginal  glands  secrete  a  clear  albuminous  mucus  of  a 
penetrating  odor  during  intercourse,  which  Huguier  and  Scanzoni  be- 
lieve can  be  ejaculated  by  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  neighbor- 
ing muscles.  These  glands  are  considered  the  analogues  of  Gowper's 
glands  in  the  male." 

Dr.  S.  has  failed  to  find  any  large  number  of  glands,  except  at  the 
outlet  of  the  vagina  and  he  believes  the  mucus  of  the  canal  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  epithelium.  The  secretion  is  acid,  is  serviceable  in  pre- 
serving the  fluidity  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  prevents  the  de- 
composition of  coagula  by  an  inherent  antiseptic  power.  "  The  chief 
functions  of  the  vagina  are  as  an  organ  of  sensation  and  introception, 
and  as  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus  and  the  catamenial  secre- 
tion." 

Dr.  S.  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sexual  orgasm  of  the  female^ 
and  affirms  that,  ''It  begins  in  the  clitoris,  and  ends  in  an  orgasm  or 
paroxysm  of  sensation."  He  is  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any  ejacu- 
lation of  the  secretion  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands,  as  asserted  by 
Huguier;  and  he  is  positive  that  the  orgasm  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
conception,  since  women  to  whom  Heberden  applied  the  term  "  frigida" 
conceived  as  well  as  others.  He  maintains  that  impregnation  implies 
the  uniting  of  the  spermatozoa  and  the  ovule,  which  could  not  take 
place  at  the  moment  of  coitus.     "The  union  of  the  male  and  female 
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What  Consiitutes  a  Surqeon? — ^We  cannot  fcnrbear  offering  o«r. 
iliariurg  some  itenui  of  very  wholesome  adrice;  eattraoted  ficom  an  intro- 
daetoiy  lecture  recently  delivered  l^  Mr.  Jas.  Syme^  ProECnsor  of  Clini- 
od  Surgery  in  Aellniyersity  of  Edintno^  The  lectnrerivtM  addressing 
a  elasa  of  ^^stndents,''  it  is  tmc;  but  the  man  of  grey  hairs  might  have 
heard  him  with  profit 

Mr.  8yme  insists  on  intimate  ^^acquaintance  with  die  form,  sUticture 
and  xehdion  of  parts^  which  are  obTions  to  tiie  unaided  senses  of  sight 
tmd  toneh/'  as  of  prijnary  importance ;  aad^  ahhough  ^'lio  enemy  to  the 
jmcxraseopey'^  he  deprecates  the  existing  inclination  towards  ^<  minute 
iaveiti^tion/'  to  the  neglect  of  the  former.  He  Tery  aptly  compares 
this  rather  fashionable  mode  of  study  to  the  effort  of  a  man  to  learn 
**1^  geographical  features  of  a  country  by  counting  the  particles  of 
aand  on  the  sea-beach/^ 

A  thorough  comprehension  of  what  is  salisfactorily  demonstrated  in 
physiologyi  before  diving  into  the  '^  obscure  and  doubtful/^  is  neict  in- 
evlcaied. 

Kezt;  he  urges  the  Maoy  of  '^trusting  to  books  or  lectoree^  with  their 
dncwings  and  descriptions/'  when  it  is  possible  to  study  morbid  speoi- 
iBans  in  the  *^  dead  house.'^ 

Trueting  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  beginuCT  on  account  of 
the  diyersitjr  of  practice  amongst  the  so-called  authorities,  he  says  : — > 
'^  J^at  me  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  never  adopt  as  your  own  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  merely  because  they  appear  in  print^  or  are  promulgated 
from  a  Professor's  chair.  Regard  prejudices  as  your  worst  enemies,  and 
b«IUve  nothing  ihat  has  not  a  foundation  in  reason/^ 

Mtr.  Syme  inveighs  heavily  against  the  too  greatimportance  attached 
to  manual  dexterity  in  surgery,  and  says — ^'  It  has  no  real  existence  in 
wdstgtsrf  so  far  as  the  overcoming  of  mechanical  dlffieulties  is  concerned. 
The  manual  duty  of  a  suigeon  may  be  compared  to  that  required  for 
0teering  a  vessel,  where  diere  is  little  difficulty  in  turning  the  wheel, 
trkOe  tibe  dBrection  in  which  it  is  turned  determines  the  fate  of  the  ship 
and  all  on  board.  The  result  of  an  operation,  in  so  fjEir  as  its  execution 
is  eomcemed,  depends  on  knowing  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it^  and  how 

to  ^  nr 

*'  You  may  be  assured  that  there  are  few  more  dangerous  members  of 
aodleCy  than  those  empty-headed  epentors  yrho  cbdm  confidence  sierely 
15 
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00  the  ground  of  possessing  ^'good  hands."  They  are  easily  recognised 
by  their  simpering  and  swaggering  and  flourishing  of  their  knives^  as 
if  the  sole  object  of  an  operation  were  to  make  incisions^  without  refer- 
ence to  to  the  consequences." 

The  lecturer's  remarks  on  ''the  duties  of  a  clinical  teacher"  are,  alaO| 
most  wholesome.  He  acknowledges  the  great  importance  of  clinioid 
teachings,  but  points  out  the  fallacy  attending  the  too  common  mode  of 
imparting  this  sort  of  information.  He  sbows  that  lectures  at  the  bed" 
tide  can  only  be  valuable  when  delivered  to  a  few  individuals ;  and  he 
d  )precates  the  plan  of  making  tha  uninitiated  student  ''investigate  the 
cases  of  patients  with  whose  ailments  they  are  unacquainted."  He  says : 
"I  bring  the  patients  before  you,  and  show  the  progess  of  investigation 
by  which  the  ailment  of  each  is  ascertained,  and  then  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  derangement;  again  point  out  the  symptoms  that  proceed 
from  it." 

•  "The  performance  of  operations  is  apt  to  exert  a  delusive  influence 
over  the  surgijal  student,  who,  when  he  hurries  from  hosfutal 
to  hospital  in  quest  of  such  spectacles,  may  suppose  that  he  is 
thereby  qualifying  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  but,  in 
truth,  no  advantage  can  be  acquired  in  this  way;  and  w-  desire  of  ex- 
citement by  a  bloody  scene  might  as  well  be  gratifred  in  the  slaughter- 
house, whore  the  slaying  of  p 'gs  and  the  flaying  of  sheep  would  exhibit 
far  more  dexterity  than  can  ever  be  witnessed  in  a  metropolitan  hos- 
pital It  is  only  when  the  nature  of  a  case  being  fully  known,  the  object 
of  an  operation  required  for  its  remedy  is  clearly  understood^  the  mode 
of  proceeding  distinctly  described,  and  the  effects  faithfully  explained, 
that  any  improvement  can  be  derived  from  the  operating  theatre." 


Stramonium  in  Dtsmbnorrh(E. — ^la  the  March,  1866,  No.  of  ih« 
"  Atk.  ta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  we  notice  a  very  interesting 
communication  from  C.  *W.  Ashby,  M.D.,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  stramonium  in  djsmenorrhoe.  Dr.  A.  recommends 
it  only  in  membranous  dysmenorrhoe,  and  gives  the  remedy  in  form  of 
extract,  in  connection  with  camphor  and  morphine.  The  dose  is 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain,  three  times  daily  for  eight  or  ten  days 
previous  to  the  anticipated  menstrual  period,  and  in  same  quantity 
during  the  existence  of  the  discharge.  The  quantity  and  frequency  of 
the  repetition  of  the  remedy  mtist  be  regulated,  too,  by  its  effect  on  the 
pupil.     Laxatives  and  fomentations  aro,  also,  advised  as  adjuvants. 

Dr.  Ashby  denies  the  anodyne  effect  of  stramonium  in  these  case^i 
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and  intimates  a  belief  in  its  possessing  a  power  overthe  Fallopian  tabes 
and  cervix  uteri,  identicc!  with  that  whicBSi  is  known  to  have  over  the 
pupil.    Why  not  ?.    Nous  verrons. 


Lectuees  on  Experimental  PHTSiOLoaY. — We  beg  leave  to 
direct  especial  attention  to  the  series  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Phj- 
■iology  now  being  published  in  our  new  volume.  All  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  physiological  research  (and  who  does  not?)  must  be  deeply 
interested  in  ike  perusal  of  this  thorough  analysis  of  the  unrivalled 
lectures  of  Bernard.  To  say  that  great  praise  is  duo  Dr.  Peniston  fbr 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  furnishes  these  lectures  is  but  a  poor 
requital  for  the  great  obligations  under  which  he  has  placed  us  and  our 
patrons.  Being  both  a  French  and  an  English  scholar,  he  has  most 
fully  succeeded  in  placing  us^  as  it  were^  in  the  presence  of  the  author 
of  the  lectures* 


A  ouRioxjs  TTPOGRAPHio  ERROR. — '<The  citizens  of  Charleston 
Iiave  had  manufactured  twelve  elegant  goblets  ior  the  physicians  who 
went  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  from  that  city  during  the  yellow  fever. 
The  goblets  contain  the  corporate  arms  of  Charleston  and  Norfo^j.''— 
2>a%  paper. 

Now,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  did  not  see  the  manuscript  before 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  to  read  thus  : — 

"  The  citizens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  have  had  manufactured 
twelve  elegant  goblets  for  the  physicians  who  went  to  those  distressed 
eitiee  from  Charleston  during  the  yellow  fever.  Tb«  goblets  contain 
the  corporate  arms  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  Charleston." 


Taetarizi  \ntimony  in  rigid  08  UTERI. — ^Dt.  Toung,  in  the  Ed- 
inburg  Medical  journal  for  January,  1866,  recommends  tho  use  of  in- 
jections of  a  solution  of  tartarlzed  antimony  to  overcome  rigidity  of  the 
OS  uteri  in  labor.  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of  Boston,  corroborates  the  views 
of  Dr.  Toung  by  report  of  a  case  in  the  Boston  Medicd  and  Surgical 
Jjur-ial  for  Feb.  14th  ult.  The  enema  recommended  is  one  grain  of 
tartariiod  antimony  to  six  ounces  of  water. 


Abdominal  spring  Pessary  of  Dr.  J.  Mo  P.  Gaston. — We  arc  in 
receipt  of  Dr.  Gaston's  pamphlet  containing  cuts  of  and  remarks  about 
his  Abdominal  Spring  Pessary.     So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these 
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idaift  the  ituttrmmetti  appears  to  be  mgenioiifi,  and  it  may  be  very  ViH^fA* 
If  Dr.  Gaston  desires  the  positive  expression  of  professional  (^puiion:  oi^ 
the  sabjeet,  however,  he  must  allow  ns  die  opp<»tanity  of  iesHtig  th6  in* 
strumenL 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

"  Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Tranaactions  of  the  College  of  Pbyd* 
cians  of  Philadelphia.    From  Ai^.  2^  1854,  to  Oct  4, 1854,  inclusivo.'' 

^^  Annual  Bep(»rt  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  the  LegUat 
tore  of  Louisiana/' 

'^  American  Veterinary  Journal,"  edited  by  Q^orge  H.  Dadd,  M  JJ. 
Boston. 

'^  Beport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year 
1865.  By  Thomas  8.  Kixkbride,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  institution.'' 
The  perusal  of  Dr.  Kirkbride's  Eeport  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure^ 
and  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for  hig  kind  attention. 

<^  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Students  of  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  1855-56." 

^^An  Essay  on  Intermittent  and  Billions  Remittent  Fevers,  wiik 
their  Pathological  Relation  to  Ozone.  By  E.  S.  Gaillard,  M.D."  We 
are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  very  interesting  pamphletw 

'^Treatment  of  Displacements  of  the  Uterus  with  Abdominal  Spring 
Pessary.  By  J.  Mc  F.  Gaston,  M.D.,  Columbia,  S.C."  From  the 
author. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  "Medical  Examiner,"  "  Chsriea- 
toQ  Medical  Journal  and  Review,"  "  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  a&d 
Surgery,"  "  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,"  and  '^  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine"  for  missing  numbers,  and  will  be  pleased  to  reci- 
procate the  favor  at  any  time. 

"  A  Manud  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  (George  Hiiaro  Barlow, 
M.A.  and  M.D.,  Cantab:  with  additions  by  D.  Francis  Condie,  M,B."^ 
Also,  "  Budd  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach."  The  above  are  from  tks 
press  of  Blanchaxd  and  Lea,  and  have  been  sent  us  by  the  pubHsfaeBU' 
tiirough  T.  L.  White,  of  Canal  street.  We  will  notioe  them  more  folly 
in  our  next  number. 


New  Exchanges. — "The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine,  &o.,  for 
Feb.,  1856.  Edited  by  Zina  Pitcher,  M.D.,  and  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.D., 
assisted  by  Wm.  Brodie,  M.D.,  and  Edmund  P.  Chrifitiaiit|  M.R"— 
Detroit. 
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'^SotiAem  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  PhyBical  Soienoei.     Edfted 
hj  Kohftri  S.  Gurry;  M.D/'— Knoxville,  Tenn. 

''The  Wertern  Lanoet/'    Edited  by  T.  Wood,  M.D.,  Cincinnati. 


The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Piof.  Thomas 
Hnni  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Medical  OoUege 
in  this  city  took  place  on  the  29ih  of  March,  when  sixty-five  young 
gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  The  valedictory  was  delivered 
hy  Br.  John  J.  Castellanoe,  who  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely. 
Prof.  Hunt  then  addressed  the  class  on  the  part  of  the  fsiculty  in  his 
usital  felicitous  manner. — ^Eds. 

University  op  Louisiana, 

•  Medical  Depabment. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  waa  conferred  on  Saturday,  March 
29ih,  1856,  upon  the  following  gentlemen : 
Spartan  Q.  Leister      ..... 


James  P.  Odineal 
Epuninondas  N.  Gary, 
JoBCfh  A.  Landry, 
Alhari  H.  Gage, 
William  M.  Mobley,    - 
Jolm  S,  Fenner, 
Sobiart  O.  Butler, 
Msrion  M.  Gri£^, 
Joesph  B.  W.  Penrose, 
Beojamin  A.  H.  Massingale 
James  D.  Hendrick 
Allen  Newton, 
Howdl  H.  Shields, 
El^ah  M.  Graves, 
Jeeeph  B.  McAfee, 
Andrew  Y.  Woods, 
LnesQS  F.  Bowland, 
EHas  J.  Beall, 
Joeq>h  L.  Estorge, 
Washington  F.  Coates, 
Daniel  F.  Mclnnis, 
Doninos  De  Blanc^ 
John  W.  Moorc; 


Texas. 

Mississippi. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Alabama. 

Tennessee. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Texas. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 
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John  Y.  Baylis, MittissippL 

Lewis  T.  Chapman,     - 

Mississippi. 

Robert  W.  Payne, 

Mississippi. 

Benjamin  S.  Haw, 

Louisiana. 

Nicholas  A.  Cony,      -            - 

Louisiana. 

A.  E.  Thompson, 

Mississippi. 

James  G.  Forster, 

Alabama. 

William  W.  Morgan,  - 

Alabama. 

Josephos  F.  Griffin,    • 

Louisiana. 

Maryatt  H.  Watkins,  - 

MississippL 

John  W.  Crisler, 

Mississippi. 

William  M.  McGiU,    - 

Alabama. 

Louis  A.  Burgees, 

Louisiana. 

Francis  D.  Young,      .       •     - 

Kentucky. 

Washington  C.  Allen, 

Mississippi. 

William  W.  McMillan, 

Alabama. 

Andrew  J.  Odom, 

Alabama. 

WiUiam  P.  Bidden,     - 

LouisiaiLa. 

John  W.  Clement, 

Alabama. 

Thaddeus  H.  Pennington, 

Louisiana. 

James  M.  Doby, 

Alabama. 

James  D.  Terrell, 

Mississippi. 

John  S.  Murphy, 

George  W.  A.  Robards, 

Louisiana. 

Boulds  B.  Baker, 

Texas. 

Rufus  F.  Gill, 

Alabama. 

John  A.  Livingston,    - 

Arkansas. 

Edmund  E.  Smart,      - 

Louisiana. 

Alexander  McCaskill,              -    , 

William  R.  Perkins,    - 

Alabama. 

Robert  W.  Mitchell,    - 

MississippL 

Charles  0.  Helwig,      - 

Louisiana. 

George  W.  Friou, 

Louisiana. 

Henry  P.  Sauv6, 

Louisiana. 

John  J.  Castellanos,    - 

Louisiana. 

Barrey  Y.  Egan, 

Louisiana. 

William  P.  Gibson,     ^ 

Louisiana. 

Douglass  L.  McEvers, 

Louisiana. 

William  H.  Berthelot, 

Louisiana. 
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Charles  J.  Bickhani; 
Fnuicifl  Whicher, 

March  80;  1866. 


Louisiana. 
Iowa. 

THOMAS  HUNT,  M.D.,  Dean. 


Fracture  Apparatus,  &o. — ^We  beg  leave  to  pall  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Jas.  Syme,  droggist  and  apothecary  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Syme  keeps  everything  that  is  required  by  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  is  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  Welch's  apparatus  for  fractures,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  very  complete  affair,  though  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  practically. 


Errata  in  March  No — Page  16,  7th  line  in  2d  paragraph,  read 
capsule  instead  of  capsula.  Page  17, 13th  line  from  top,  read  media 
instead  of  medea.  Same  page,  7th  line  from  bottom,  read  photophobia 
instead  of  pholophobia.  Page  86,  read  Diner  instead  of  Dinner.  Page 
42,  4th  line  from  top,  read  unless  instead  of  unlese. 


RECEIPTS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS. 
In  future  we  will  acknowledge  in  each  number  of  our  journal  the  re* 
ceipt  of  remittances  from  our  patrons.  In  this  way  much  trouble  will 
be  saved  all  parties  concerned,  and  our  friends  can  always  know  where 
to  look  for  their  receipts.  We  herewith  acknowledge  the  following 
sums  received. 


C.  H.  Stone,    ■    -    - 

15  for  vol.  S. 

M.  Schlatre,  Sr,  •    • 

8 

«      2. 

H.  C.  MoCftll,  -    -    . 

8 

«      2. 

J.  R.  McAfee,    •    • 

5 

«      8. 

David  W.  McKnight,- 

5 

«      8. 

Kratz,  88  on  account, 

«      8. 

G.  W.  BettoB,  -    .    - 

8 

«      2. 

Smith  Gordon,    -    • 

6 

«      8. 

Edward  Banks,*    •    • 

6 

«      3. 

H.  Sauv6,  .... 

6 

«  1&2. 

A.  Bruen,    .    .    .    . 

8 

"      2. 

Bonzano,   •    •    •    • 

8 

«      2. 

B.  H.  Mobs,.    .    -    - 

6 

«      8, 

R.  Bein,    .... 

6 

"      8. 

T.  H.  Finlay,    -    •    • 

6 

«      8. 

W..H.  Ballard,    .    - 

8 

«      2. 

P.  C.  Vaughn,  -  -  -$8  for  vol. 
Jonn  Schiicre,  -  .  3  " 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  -  -  6  « 
B.  B.  Baker,  ...  5  " 
W.  Breedlove,  ...  3  " 
G.  W.  Leatherman,  -  3  " 
;.  D.  Fenner,  ...  5  '^ 
A.  Holt,  -  -  .  •  5  « 
John  Sims,  -  -  -  -  6 
Wm.  Brandon,  -  -  5 
A.  F.  Axson,  -  -  -  8 
W.  N.  Mercer,  •  -  8 
W.  P.  Williams,  -  -  6 
Dr.  Ridgely,  ...  5 
A.  H.  Cage,     ...  5 
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EICERPTA. 


Harv£IAN  Sooiwjy. — Dr.  Sibaon,  President  in  the  chair. — Dr. 
Marshall  SaU  read  a  paper  on  Asphyxia  and  its  Treatment.  He  b^pui 
by  stating,  that  as  the  details  of  hLs  investigation  were  before  the  Royal 
Humane  Society^  he  could  only  place  a  brief  abstract  of  ihem  before 
the  Haryeian  Society. 

His  object  was  to  show : 

1st. — ^That  the  blood  during  circuloHon  becomes  sdf-poisaning,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed. 

2d. — That  this  poison  ia,partpasmf  eliminated  by  respiration. 

3d. — ^That  during  suspended  respiration,  this  carbonic  acid  poison 
accumidates  in  the  blood. 

4th. — That  the  special  means  of  obviating  tiiis  effect,  the  uvicum 
remedtunif  is  to  excite  or  imitate  respiration. 

5th. — ^That  every  means  of  augmenting  the  circulation  without  simul- 
taneous respiration,  augments  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  p<H8on,  and 
consequently  tends  to  destroy  life. 

6th. — That  the  modes  of  inducing  artificial  respiration  hitherto  pro^ 
posed  are  nugatory  and  injurious  for  the  following  reasons: 
•  7th. — 1.    The  posture  in  which  this  measure  has  been  attempted 
being  the  supine,  the  tongue  fiEdls  backward,  carries  with  it  the  epi- 
glottis, and  closes  the  glottis  against  all  tvispiration. 

8th. — 2,  The  fluids  accumulated  in  the  fences,  either  from  external 
sources,  or  by  regurgitation  from  the  stomach,  operate  in  the  sam^e 
manner. 

9th. — 3.  That  the  means  of  artificial  respiration  hitherto  employed 
have  been  either  of  the  nature  of  tiie/7mfi^-pun.p  or  of  Uie  suctimi- 
pump. 

10th.— 4.  That  the  former  of  these,  besides  having  to  overcome  the 
impediment  already  described  at  the  glottis,  muft  necessarily  be  of  force 
gre(it  enou^  to  rabe  the  ribs  and  cany  down  the  diaphragm;  and  thal^ 
such  a  force,  as  proved  by  Legallois  and  Leroy,  may  injure  the  tissue» 
of  the  lungs. 

11th. — 5.  That  the  other  mode  of  inducing  respiration,  by  applying 
and  removing  pressure^  is  utterly  inefficient  for  the  reason  aLresdy  men- 
tioned>  viz.,  the  obstruction  at  the  ^ottis. 

12th. — ^That  there  is  ONE  mode  of  inducing  respiration  which  at 
once  obviates  all  these  difiiculties,  and  proves  all-effioient 

13th. — ^That  this  consists:  1.  In  exchanging  the  9%qnne  £»  the 
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'nbONB  p6»tiQii.  2.  In  induoiDg  the  moT^mento  of  letpjraUoil  hj  altet- 
ndtoly  aUowing  the  weight  of  the  subject  to  press  on  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  by  laying  it  on  its  face,  and  romoying  that  pre38vre  by  rai$ing 
H;  dtis  laat  effect  being  accomplished  by  raisin^;  the  shoolders  on  the 
ilia  as  a  centre,  or  by  raising  both  shoulders  and  hips  together  by  lift* 
in^;  or,  lastly,  by  turning  the  subject  on  the  side. 

14th. — That  these  measures  may  be  designated  j^rone-reapiration  and 
jHM^ro^respiration  respectively. 

16th.-:-Tha|  to  these  measures  may  be  added  gentle  pressure  made 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax  and  ribs,  and  ita  rem  JTal  alternately. 

16th. — ^That  whilst  these  measures  are  being  adopted,  others  subsidi- 
uyj  and  ii^*urious  without  them,  mtf  be  superadded :  auoh  are— 

17th. — ^Rubbing  the  limbs  upwards  with  firm  pressure,  to  promoie 
warmth  and  circulation,  removing  the  wet  clothes  and  replacing  tkem 
with  dry  ones  which  the  bystanders  may  supply,  A;c.,  Ac. 

l?th. — Bf/ore  these  measures  are  begun,  every  means  of  exciting 
T68piratlon  physiologically — such. -as  irritating  the  noBtrikand  the  fauces, 
dashing  cold  and  hot  water  alternately  on  the  letce,  &o.,  are  to  be  fairly 
tried,  the  patient  being  first  placed  in  the  prone  position  for  a  moment| 
ia  order  that  any  fluid  present  in  the  fauces  may  flow  away. 

19th. — The  face  and  chest  may  abo,  when  the  season  is  not  incle- 
ment, be  exposed  to  the  breeze. 

20th. — ^But  no  time  must  be  lost;  the  patient  must  be  treated  in- 
atanlly,  on  the  spot ;  messengers  being  dispatched  for  medical  aid,  and 
every  means  of  relief. 

2l8t — ^It  will  be  observed,  that  the  measures  proposed  are  limited  to 
such  as  may  be  always  available ;  other  questions,  such  as  those  whioh 
relate  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  of  galvanism,  of  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen,  or  of  pure  but  dilute  ammonia  (to  neutralise  the  carbonic  acid 
Ueod'poison),  the  transfusion  of  arterial  blood,  &c.,  &c.,  being  left  for 
another  occasion. 

Pr.  Marshall  Hall  t^en  observed,  that  it  would  be  obvious  that  the 
BULKS  for  rescuing  the  patient  affected  by  suspended  respiration  must 
undergo  considerable  modification.  He  added,  that  the  investigation 
waa  also  in  a  state  of  progresi  ;  and  that  he  had  especially  to  ascertain 
ibe  precise  valm  of  each  of  our  modes  of  treatment  by  careful  compat' 
cuUve  experiment,  not  again  trusting  to  mere  experience,  as  it  is  cdled^ 
which,  as  it  does  not  consist  in  oompaTa;Hve  experiments,  can  lead  to  no 
accurate  and  definite  results.  For  instance,  the  opinions  in  regard  to 
tbe  vafate  of  die  waarm  bath  are  n4t  only  different^  but  actually  opposite, 
16 
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here  and  in  I^ntnee,  jud^g  from  ezp^enoe ;  wUlst  ezperimeiit  i&d 
theory  alike  prove  that  it  is  and  mnst  be  injuriond;  onlesB  it  be  preceded 
and  attended  hj  respiration. — LanceL 

On  Filamentous  (Entozoon)  Wobms  in  the  Livnia  Hubiak 
Body. — ^By  Jonathcm  Oreen,  M,D, — ^In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1843)  were  published  in  the  Lancet  two  papers  of  mine  on  ^^  Entozoon 
Worms  inhabiting  the  Living  Body."  These  papers,  I  believe,  occa- 
sioned doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  professional  gentlemen,  amounting^ 
more  or  less,  to  a  want  of  credence  in  the  facts  stated  therein.  This  I 
in  some  degree  anticipated,  as  such  oases  are  extremely  rare  in  iJus 
country,  so  much  so  that  most  practitioners  pass  through  profes^onal 
life  without  ever  having  seen  a  case  of  entozoon  worms  inhabiting  tha 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  In  one  of  those  papers  I  promised  that  if  I  was  ever  enabled  to 
throw  more  light  on  ^ns  condition  of  disease,  I  should,  through  your 
pages,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Such  an  opportunity  has  occurred  through  the  kindness  of  Profesfikir 
Grant,  of  the  London  University  College,  himself  a  high  authority  in 
these  matters.  Dr.  Grant  has  lately  put  into  my  hands  the  work  of 
Professor  Biagio  Ghistaldi,  of  Turin,  in  which  the  subject  of  entoioa  and 
other  matms  is  embraced  and  discussed  by  a  master  mind.  In  th\is  re- 
deeming my  promise,  I  would  refer  those  of  the  profession  curious  in 
this  subject,  for  full  elucidation,  to  the  able  and  practiced  authorily  of 
Dr.  Gastaldi;  and  as  some  may  not  have  the  leisure  to  turn  back  to  tihd 
before-named  two  papers,  I  will  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  essentiab  of 
the  rare  case— -^itozoon  worms  inhabiting  the  living  body— «s  detailed 
in  the  Lancet  of  May  and  June,  1848. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  the  affliction  I  never  knew  anyUdng 
of;  she  came  to  my  establishment,  as  it  were,  determined  not  to  be  re- 
cognized, wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  veil,  &c.,  and  merely  asked  for  a  sul- 
phur famigating  bath.  She  never  said  who  she  was,  nor  did  she  name 
any  medical  gentieman  that  had  recommended  her  to  take  the  fumiga- 
tions. She  merely  told  the  female  attendant  tiiat  she  had  been  under 
the  treatment  of  the  first  medical  authorities  of  the  west-end  of  London; 
that  they  had  done  her  no  good,  and  that  she  was  determined  of  her 
own  accord  to  try  tiie  sulphur  fumigations^  and  did  not  say  what  was 
the  nature  of  her  malady.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  she  took  her 
first  fumigating  bath,  the  attendant  (a  more  than  usually  clever,  eaqpe- 
rienoed  woman)  came  to  me,  saying  that  she  had  that  day  had  a  veiy 
curious  and  not  pleasant  case— that  the  patient  was  all  over  worms,  and 
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iJuit  she  mew  them  creeping  from  the  patient's  forehead  a&d  &ce  wliikt 
die  ma  in  the  batL  I  answeied  her  abmptly;  by  telling  her  not  to 
talk  Boch  nonsense;  she^  however;  seined  to  maintain  that  she  was 
light. 

On  tiie  patient  repeatmg  the  hath^  the  attendant  came  to  me  with 
the  same  tale^  and  was  again  repioyed  by  me^  on  which  she  sud  she 
waa  correct  in  her  statement,  and  added;  that  she  did  not  like  to  attend 
sooh  a  patient,  as  she  herself  might  catch  the  disease;  however^  being 
a  reasonable  woman,  her  objections  were  orerraled.  The  lady  had  her 
second  bath,  and  the  former  report  was  repeated,  with  some  enlargement. 

On  taking  the  third  bath,  the  attendimt  told  the  lady  that  she  had 
named  the  case  to  me,  and  that  I  had  twice  scolded  her  for  talking  such 
nonsense,  on  which  the  patient  said;  ^^  that  was  like  all  the  doctors  ; 
tiliey  won't  beliere  it" 

On  coming  out  of  the  fonrth  fiimigation,  there  was  snoh  a  yery,  veiy 
numerons  escape  of  worms,  that  the  attendant  again  became  nneasy; 
and  I  suppose  some  discussion  took  place  between  her  and  the  patient. 
The  result  was,  that  the  latter  sent  me  word  "  that,  as  I  would  not 
beUeye  it,  I  might  come  down  and  judge  for  myself/'  I  did  so,  and 
never  was  more  surprbed }  there  stood  the  patient  en  chemise.  I  was 
cautioned  as  I  entered  the  room  not  to  tread  on  the  worms,  and  at  once 
SKW  a  round  ring  of  pinkish  white  on  the  floor;  these  were  worms  which 
had  &llen  from  under  the  chemise,  and  had  not  been  swept  up,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  them.  The  lad/s  head,  face,  and  chest  were  covered 
with  the  shawl  and  veil ;  she  seemed  afraid  of  being  recogniaed.  On 
rwnoving  the  part  of  the  veil  from  the  forehead,  then  reeking  with  per- 
spiration, I  saw  little  red  points  Sticking  out  from  the  skin  at  right 
angles,  and  whilst  looking  at  them  some  seemed  to  retract  themselves; 
others  evidently  were  getting  longer,  and  became  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
and  more  in  length,  and  then  fell  on  the  chest  and  to  the  floor,  as  others 
had  done.  I  then  held  aside  more  of  the  veil  from  the  face,  ear  and 
neck ;  there  was  the  same  appearance  of  little  pink  thread-like  worms; 
as  thick  as  they  could  cluster,  elongating  themselves  Uk  get  out  of  the 
skin,  and  then  falling;  as  from  the  forehead,  on  the  floor.  Many  ot 
them  seemed  to  give  a  sort  of  jump  or  jerk  before  t^y  could  escape 
and  fiiJl  from  the  person.  The  lady  became  more  emboldened,  and  1 
was  allowed  to  remove  the  shawl  from  the  neck  and  chest,  and  after- 
wards from  the  arms,  legs,  &c. ;  but  from  all  parts  of  the  person  these 
worms  were  sticking  out,  stretching  themselves,  and  then  with  a  posi^ 
tive  jump  escaping  from  the  skin  to  the  distance  of  m  or  eight  inehe0| 
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oooasioning  me  to  stand  at  a  diatanoe,  ia  order  that  tiiey  migiii  not  MI 
or  spring  on  to  myself.  With  die  oorner  of  a  napkin,  I  carefully  wiped 
Tarions  parts  of  the  skin  where  I  saw  the  worms  sticking  out,  bat  I 
conld  not  wipe  them  away,  though  gently,  without  breaking  off  the 
heads ;  and  of  those  that  had  become  more  elongated  and  protruding 
from  the  skin,  they  would  break  short  off,  the  bodies  being  very  tender; 
whilst  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  napkin  seemed  to  greatly  fiEtcilitate  the 
esoape  of  others,  and  yeiy  many  were  full  an  inch  in  length,  yet  for  the 
most  part  they  were  ftom  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  some  more,  looking  like  pink  thin  threads.  They  were  ui-> 
Bular  and  transparent,  with  red  heads,  and  the  tail  part  was  larger  than 
the  head  part  They  lived  only  a  few  minutes  after  escaping  from  tiie 
skin,  wriggling  themselves  as  worms  do,  and  almost  invariably  curled 
themselves  into  a  crescent  or  horse-shoe  form,  then,  taking  a  spring  to 
many  inches'  distance,  fell  quite  straight  and  dead,  and  the  red  heads  in 
that  short  time  would  become  dark-brawn,  approaching  black  in  color. 
The  napkin  with  which  I  had  wipad  the  parts  of  the  person  I  placed  on 
a  table,  and  having  occasion  to  tike  it  up  agaia  from  its  folds,  the  table 
under  it  wa?  covered  with  these  worms.  I  gathered  about  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  them,  which  were  afterwards  subjected  to  investiga- 
tion, as  detailed  in  the  Lancet,  of  June,  1843. 

The  case  being  so  unique  I  delayed  publishing  it,  until  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Lancet  made  an  inquiry  <<  whether  there  wju  a  disease  of  the 
skin  where  living  animals  or  insects  ware  turned  out.''  This  nudely 
determined  the  recordation  of  the  ease. 

Such  eases,  though  so  rare,  1  find  are  common  enough  in  winnef 
olimates,  although  I  myself  never  saw  a  similar  case  of  entozoa  in  those 
dimes;  but  they  must  be  well  known  to  physiologists. 

It  is  satisfiftctory  to  know,  at  least  as  far  as  this  cise  goes  to  establisb 
the  fact,  that  in  the  sulphur  funigitin^  b^iths,  and  parhipB  other  min- 
fdmigating  baths,  we  have  a  positive  and  direst  remedy  for  such  eit* 
ments,  and  which  I  think  may  be  thu?  easily  explained  :  The  moisture 
and  heat  of  these  baths  softening  and  relaxing  the  skin,  the  worms  more 
easily  get  to  the  snrfaee,  whilst  the  sulphur  (or  perhaps  other  minerals) 
that  are  used  in  the  baths  would  make  their  position  there  untenable, 
and  they  are  readily  enabled  to  escape  from  the  skin. 

The  lady  whose  case  is  just  related  was  very  desirous  of  getting  well 
of  her  odious  complaint,  as  she  called  it ;  it  was  a  sad  souxvce  of  aom^- 
ance  to  her  husband,  as  the  worms  were  constantly  escaping  on  to  the 
pillows  and  sheets,  and  had  been  so  doing  for  more  than  two  yeate. 
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Sbm  MnbaUi  as  die  o«ci8e  of  ilie  oomplaint,  b«r  having  falleii  adeep 
m  the  air,  near  some  stagnant  wat^,  and  on  waking  found  her  mouth 
and  nose  full,  as  she  said,  of  young  gnats.  I  suppose  she  got  well,  for 
after  a  few  more  baths  I  neyer  heurd  anything  more  of  her,  whioh  I 
I  abonld  have  done  had  she  not  got  well,  for  certain  it  is,  she  found  a 
direct  and  powerful  enemy  in  the  use  of  the  fumigations  for  dislodging 
ihese  worms,  not  in  hundreds,  but  I  may  say  in  thousands. — Lancet. 

Amsbioan  Mkdioal  Assooiation. — ^The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Awocialion  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
on  Tuesday,  May  6th,  1856. 

The  secretaries  of  all  societies  and  other  bodies  entitled  to  represen- 
taiioB  in  the  Assooiation,  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  undersigned 
oorroet  lists  of  their  respective  delegations,  as  soon  as  they  fnay  be  ap-» 
painted;  and  it  is  eamesdy  desired  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements^ 
that  the  appointments  be  made  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Article  2d  of  the  Constitution. 

<'  Bach  local  society  shall  havo  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Asso- 
oiation one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regale  resident  members,  and 
one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  tiian  half  this  number. 

'^  The  Faculty  of  every  regalarly  constituted  Medical  College  or 
diartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartered  or  municipal  hos- 
pital, contuning  a  hundred  patients  or  more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  delegates ;  and  every  other  permanently  organised  medical 
institution,  of  good  standing,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one 
delegate. 

^^Ddegates  representing  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Bureau.  The  number  of  delates  so  appointed  shall 
be  four  from  the  army  medical  officers,  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
navy  medieal  officers.'^ 

The  latter  daase,  in  relation  to  delegates  from  the  army  and  navy, 
was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Aasociatioa  held  in  New  York,  in  May,  1855.    William  Bbodie, 
M  J).,  Detroit,  Mich.,  one  of  the  Secretaries. — JPsjUnsuIar  JoumeU  of 
Medicine  amd  Sciences, 

Case  or  Unitid  Liyinq  Chudbbn  (Russian). — On  the  4th  April, 
18d5,  oneof  therarest  cases  of  double  formation  occurred  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Foundling  Hospital — namely,  two  giris  growing  together  by 
the  dEuUt-^whieh  still  Uve,  and  so  &r  appear  to  be  in  good  health. 
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Of  all  the  oases  of  this  kind  luUierto  known  (of  whioh  there  are  sey^i), 
the  union  of  the  two  individuals  was  never  of  that  kind  to  bring  ihe 
&ce  of  one  child  directly  opposite  to  the  face  of  the  other.  These 
twins  are  so  united  that  if  the  middle  line  of  the  face  of  one  child  be 
prolonged  from  the  nose^  this  would  strike  upon  the  ear  of  the  other. 
Through  the  mobility  of  the  necks  the  two  children  really^lie  in  a 
straight  line^  one  girl  lying  on  the  back,  the  other  on  the  side,  aad  thus 
they  sleep.  The  face  of  one  child  is  quite  symmetrical  as  far  as  ihe 
forehead,  and  it  is  first  in  the  formation  of  the  skull  that  want  of  8ym« 
metry  appears.  In  the  face  of  the  other,  the  right  half  is  much  short- 
ened, and  the  eye  of  this  side  opens  less  than  the  other.  The  two 
sleeping,  waking,  want  of  food,  &c.  ^  The  one  sleeps  quietly  whilst  ihB 
other  takes  nourishment  or  looks  about.  Common  sensibility  does  not 
appear  to  exist,  since  in  oases  of  this  kind  the  brains  and  nerves  of 
each  individual  are  preserved  distinct.  Not  so  always  with  the  blood- 
vessels. Once,  cue  child  screaming  loud,  awoke  its  sister.  The  £aoe 
of  the  screaming  child  became  suffused  ana  reddened  deeply,  whilst 
the  other  was  still  asleep.  Then  the  face  of  the  other  began  to  redden 
and  swell,  and  it  was  only  after  this  that  it  opened  its  eyes.  The  femt« 
ures  of  the  two  children,  especially  of  the  one  whose  face  is  not  short- 
ened, are  very  pleasing.  The  physicians  of  the  Foundling  promise  to 
observe  this  case  more  fully  and  publish  the  results. — Monaimhr,  fitt 
Geh.  Jxdyy  1855. 

Forcible  Delivery. — ^In  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Sociaty  far 
Medical  improvement,  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suigical 
Journal,  Dr.  Stetson,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  reports  a  case  of  dropsy  in  bodi 
mother  and  child.  The  latter  being  dead,  the  skull  was  perforated 
and  relieved  of  its  contents,  and  the  head  delivered  by  ihe  crotchet, 
but  with  difficulty.  The  shoulders  could  only  be  moved  by  powerful 
traction,  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  tied  to  the  head,  and  by  such. 
efforts  as  made  it  necessary  to  secure  the  body  of  the  mother  by  corres- 
ponding counter-traction.  Twenty  grains  of  ergot  were  given  just  be- 
fore delivery,  but  only  <<in  order  to  insure  a  more  prompt  contraction  of 
the  uterus,''  and  the  esqpulsion  of  the  placenta,  effects  which  were  se^ 
cured.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  the  astonishing  amount  of  foroe  in  the 
way  of  traction  which  is  often  borne  by  parturient  women,  and  also 
by  the  lower  animals.  He  has  known  the  tractive  power  of  six 
men  to  be  successfully  used  in  the  delivery  of  a  cow )  and  we  have 
seen  the  tractive  power  of  a  horse  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr. 
Storer  remarked  that  such  forcible  traction  must  always  be  more  or  less 
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injorioiifl  to  ihe  mother,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  better  in  eases 
of  the  death  of  the  child  to  practice  dismemberment.  Br.  Cabot 
thought  that  dismemberment  being  so  shocking  to  friends  and  atten- 
dants, should  be  ayoided  if  possible.  The  editors  suggest,  that 'the 
comse  to  be  pnrsned  should  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  mother ; 
but  that  yiolent  and  very  long-continued  efforts  at  extraction  of  a  dead 
diild,  can  hardly  be  justified  in  any  case.  It  is  better  that  the  few 
attendants  necessary  to  be  present,  should  witness  the  shocking  spec- 
tacle, than  that  the  life  of  the  mother  should  be  endangered. — Memphis 
Med.  Rec. 

The  Late  Poisoninq  Cases. — ^At  the  close  of  a  lecture  delivered 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution,  Mr.  Wm. 
Herapath,  the  celebrated  analytical  chemist  and  professor  of  toxicology, 
took  the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  state  of  alarm  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  recent  alleged  secret  poisonings  at 
Rugeley,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  The  apprehensions  which  the 
oases  to  which  he  had  referred  had  given  rise,  had,  he  said,  been  much 
increased  by  certain  statements  which  had  been  put  forth,  and  which, 
as  he  understood  them,  were  those — that  prussic  acid  could  not  be  dis- 
covered in  the  system  at  more  than  fourteen  days,  that  strychnia  could 
only  be  detected  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  that  coculus  indicus  coidd 
not  be  detected  at  all.  Now  he  had  himself  detected  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid  in  a  human  body  after  an  interment  of  two  months  ]  he 
had  found  coculus  indicus  in  dead  fishes  and  in  a  human  body  after  it 
had  been  buried  for  ten  months.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detect- 
ing poisons  of  this  class  were  not,  therefore,  so  insurmountable  as 
some  supposed,  and  he  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would 
have  the  effect  of  reassuring  the  public  mind. — London  Lancet 

AuiEQED  Cure  vo&  Hydrophobia. — M.  Guerin-Meneville  lately 
brought  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  means  of  curing 
hydrophobia,  which,  he  stated,  is  practised  in  Russia  with  success.  A 
little  insect,  the  golden  cetonides,  found  in  considerable  quantities  on 
rose  trees,  is  proved,  when  pounded  to  a  powder,  and  administered  in- 
ternally, to  produce  a  profound  sleep,  which  sometiiues  lasts  for  thirty- 
siz  hours,  and  which  has  the  effect,  in  many  cases,  of  completely  nulli- 
fying the  hydrophobic  affection.  A  distinguished  entymologist  of  Russia, 
M.  Motschouski,  has  tried  several  experiments  with  this  insect,  and  in 
most  cases  with  success. — London  Times. 

(JooD  Feeunq  at  the  Faculty  op  Paris. — ^The  Dean  of  the 
faculty,  M.  Paul  Dubois,  entertained  a  few  days  ago  at  one  of  the 
leading  ^^restaurants''  of  PariS;  such  of  the  students  as  had  distin- 
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gnisked  themsdves  at  ihe  late  ezamiiiation.  The  epeeokes  were  of  Ad 
most  friendly  kind,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  feature  will  have 
satisfactory  resnlts.  To  keep  students  at  a  distanoe  from  their  teaehera 
is  certainly  an  evil,  and  meetings  like  the  one  alluded  to  are  caloulatod 
to  raise  the  tone  and  demeanor  of  the  whole  mass  of  medical  alumni. 

Leotubss  by  Libbig. — ^The  first  of  a  winter  course  of  Lectures  on 
Animal  Chemistry  has  been  delivered  by  Professor  laebig,  in  which  he 
replied  to  the  theory  of  phosphoresence  of  the  braia  originating  thought 
and  will,  as  advocated  by  Molscholt,  Yoight,  ko.,  and  showed  that,  bj 
like  reasoning,  the  bones  should  be  much  better  sources  of  motive 

power. 
LIST  OF  MORTALITY  FOB  FOUR  WEEJLB  BNPINe  HAECH  81,  1856. 
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PBOFESSOB  BERNARD'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Amtbont  Pmnov,  M.  D.,  of  N«w  Orleans. 


^'ItUa  myMerioutJUiid  the  Mood."— Datt. 

From  the  most  remote  ages  the  blood  has  famished  the  theme  for  js 
number  of  important  essays,  and  different  theories  on  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties have  vied  with  each  other  for  preeminence.  At  this  day,  when 
the  merest  tyro  in  medical  science  can  describe  with  ease  the  coarse  of 
the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  appears  strange  that  a  mechan- 
ism apparently  so  simple  should  not  have  beeen  discovered  in  the  very 
infancy  of  science ;  nay,  more,  when  we  reflect  that  the  immortal  Harvey, 
on  publishing  his  doctrines,  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  on 
every  side,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  an  aberration  of  the  human 
mind.  But  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is  more  blind  than  prejudice, 
and  that  error  itself,  when  handed  down  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
seems  entitled  to  respect.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  the  doc- 
trines which  were  in  vogue  previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey. 

Plato  and  the  different  writers  of  antiquity  supposed  that  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  body  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  were  known  by  the 
general  name  of  veins.  Galen,  in  his  commentary  on  the  dogmas  of 
Hippocrates  and  Plato,  reproduced  the  idea  of  the  latter,  that  the  vessels 
placed  along  the  vertebral  column  were  double,  in  order  to  correspond  to 
the  division  of  the  body  in  two  parts. 

Afterwards,  ErasistraOte  distinguished  the  arteries  ffom  the  veins,  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  .the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
when  a  body  is  opened,  the  veins  are  found  full  of  blood,  and  the  arteries 
17 
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gener^lj  -empty.  Now,  Erasistratos  having  observed  thiB,  concluded  that 
the  sa  e  must  be  the  case  during  life,  and  that  the  veins  alone  contained 
blood,  whereas  the  arteries  contained  a  much  more  subtle  agent,  which 
they  called  the  vital  fluid.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  their  nomencla- 
ture of  the  pulmonary  vessels  was  entirely  difier^t  from  the  present 
system.  Instead  of  our  terms  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  they  used 
the  terms  vena  arteriosa  and  arteria  venosa.  The  following  is  the  origui 
of  these  terms :  The  vessel  which  comes  out  of  the  right  ventricle,  now 
called  the  pulmonary  artery,  according  to  their  ideas  belonged  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  as  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  blood,  they  called 
it  a  veiny  but  as  its  texture  evidently  resembled  that  of  the  arteries,  they 
called  it  vena  arteriosa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  return  from 
the  lung  and  empty  themselves  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  they  sup- 
posed must  belong  to  that  category  of  vessels  which  contained  the  vital 
spirits ;  they  accordingly  called  those  veins  arteries,  but  as  their  texture 
resembled  that  of  the  veins,  they  called  them  arteria  venosa. 

These  terms  were  used  by  all  the  authors  down  to  Harvey  himself,  and 
this  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  even  the  writings  of 
this  great  man.  As  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  they 
accounted  for  it  by  a  sort  of  oscillation  to  and  fro,  like  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  their  opinions  on  the  functions 
of  the  arteries  were  a  mass  of  incoherent  and  incomprehensible  doctrines 
full  of  metaphysical  nonsense.  As  to  the  heart,  its  structure  and  mechan- 
ism were  completely  unknown ;  the  right  side  they  supposed  took  some 
part  in  the  movement  of  the  blood,  whilst  the  left  side  was  the  laboratory 
in  which  the  vital  spirits  were  fabricated. 

In  order  to  fabricate  those  spirits,  air  alone  was  not  sufficient;  some 
blood  was  also  required;  and  thb  was  obtained  by  direct  percolation 
through  the  jwrous  walls  of  the  ventricular  system. 

Such  were  the  strange  doctrines  which  had  satisfied  the  whole  medi^ 
world  during  sixteen  centuries,  until  Harvey  demolished  the  monstrous 
fabric. 

He  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  many  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  celebrated  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1628. 
This  great  man  showed  the  utmost  prudence  and  care  in  the  refutation  of 
an  error,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  diffident  an^d  modest  in  the  publi- 
•cation  of  a  new  truth.  Before  sending  his  work  to  press,  he  demonstrated 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  his  colleagues  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
in  London,  during  nine  consecutive  years. 
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In  order  to  avoid  beiBg  taxed  mih.  arrogance  and  pfeeampiaoii;  he  stib-  « 
mitted  to  this  honorable  body  the  facts  on  which  he  baaed  doctrines  so 
diffiarent  from  those  which  had  been  taught  by  the  most  illustrioos  men  of 
mil  ages. 

Harvey  commenced  his  labors  by  refuting  the  old  system  relative  to 
tbe  fiittctions  of  th^  arteries  and  of  the  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  he  asserted  that  during  life  the  arteries  contain 
blood.  He  proved  it  by  referring  to  wounds  of  those  vessels,  by  arterio- 
tomy  Itself,  and  by  numerous  experiments  on  living  animals,  affording  one 
of  the  most  successful  instances  of  inductive  reasoning  and  experimental 
physic^y.  He  showed  that  the  pulse  was  owing  to  the  impulse  of  the 
Mood  in  the  arteries,  and  that  if  on  a  living  animal  two  ligatures  be  put 
on  an  artery,  and  the  vessel  be  opened  between  these,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  blood  and  not  air.  He  then  explained  the  true  mechanism  of  the 
diastolo  and  the  systole  of  the  arteries.  He  said  that  the  diastole  of  the 
artery  was  not  the  result  of  an  aspiring  force,  but  caused  by  the  impulse 
of  the  blood ;  that  when  an  artery  is  opened,  the  blood  is  thrown  out  in  a 
jet,  alternately  strong  or  weak,  and  that  the  diastole  of  the  artery  coin- 
cides with  the  former.  He  explained  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing 
belief  that  the  heart  and  arteries  dilate  and  contract  simultaneously ;  be- 
cause, if  this  were  the  case,  nothing  could  be  driven  from  one  cavity  into 
tbe  o^er. 

Under  the  imposing  authority  of  Galen,  the  opinion  had  long  prevailed 
that  the  impulse  of  the  arteries  was  derived  from  the  heart  by  a  sort  of 
propagation  along  the  parieties  of  the  arteries,  and  not  at  all  by  the  im- 
pctlae  of  the  blood.  But  without  refuting  the  absurd  experiments  by 
which  Galen  had  established  his  theory,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  answer, 
as  Harvey  did,  that  in  an  aneurism  the  pulsations  are  felt  when  the  parie- 
ties of  the  artery  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 

But  alter  demdishing  the  old  theories,  the  task  yet  remained  of  build- 
ing up  a  new  fabric  in  their  stead.  It  then  became  necessary  for  him  to 
examine  the  movements  ot  the  heart  on  living  animals,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  when  this  organ  was  exposed  to  view,  and  he  beheld  its  sys- 
uAe  and  diastole  taking  place  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought,  he 
sbnittk  from  the  task,  and  exclaimed,  with  Fraoastor :  ^'  The  movements 
of  the  h(«rt  are  known  to  God  alone !  ^*  He  had  nearly  accepted  the 
Aristototian  comparison  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  but  he  persevered 
and  saw  that  as  the  animal  grew  weaker  and  life  became  nearly  extinct, 
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the  dififerent  phenomena  of  the  heart's  action  became  plainer.  He  alao 
attentively  examined  those  movements  on  cold-blooded  animals,  and  the 
final  result  of  his  studies  was  a  master-piece  of  obsei^ation  and  philo- 
sophical analysis;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to  this  day  scarcely  anything 
has  been  added  to  his  description.  Harvey  proclaimed  that  ihe  movement 
of  the  heart  is  due  to  muscular  action.  He  pointed  oUt  the  shortening  of 
the  heart  during  its  systole,  and  its  projection  fonvard  at  the  same  moment 
when  it  strikes  the  chest.  It  was  maintained  until  then,  and  it  has  been 
lately  repeated  (Beau)  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest 
occurred  during  the  diastole.  The  next  step  was  to  establish  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  the  proofs  he  derived  from  various  sources.  In  the  first 
place,  he  ascertained  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  heart 
in  a  given  time.  No  one  had  ever  an  idea  of  the  kind  anterior  to  him. 
It  was  then  that  he  made  the  foUowing  celebrated  calculation :  ^<  Admit,'' 
says  he,  ^^  that  at  each  pulsation  the  heart  throws  into  the  arteries  three 
ounces  of  blood.  Now,  as  the  sigmoid  valves  prevent  this  blood  from 
returning  into  the  ventricle,  and  the  heart  contracting  on  an  average  two 
thousand  times  in  half  an  hour,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in  that  space 
of  time  more  than  five  hundred  ounces  of  blood  will  be  sent  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  which  is  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  whole 
body  contains.  If  the  time  be  lengthened  to  an  hour  or  a  day,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  could  not  be  derived  from  the  food ;  therefore,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  in  a  given  time  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  goes 
repeatedly  through  the  heart.''  He  drew  his  arguments  also  from  vene- 
section, showing  that  where  a  large  vessel  is  opened  the  animal  will  lose 
all  the  blood  in  its  body,  and  not  that  alone  which  is  contained  in  a  single 
vein.  Harvey  likewise  ascertained  the  use  of  the  valves  which  are  found 
throughout  the  course  of  the  veins ;  he  insisted  that  their  construction 
did  not  allow  the  blood  to  flow  from  but  towards  the  heart,  and  he  com- 
pared them  to  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
.  When  Harvey's  work  appeared,  the  great  mass  of  physicians,  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  denied  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Some,  even, 
who  admitted  it,  pretended  that  it  had  long  been  known,  and  attributed 
its  discovery  to  others ;  so  that  there  were  few  who  bowed  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  truth,  or  rendered  homage  to  the  genius  of  that  illustrious  man- 
Yet  Harvey  lived  to  see  his  doctrines  almost  universally  admitted,  and 
thirty-four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  last  and  most 
obstinate  of  his  opponents  publicly  acknowledged  his  error  and  the  truth 
of  the  new  doctrines. 
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Though  Harvey  had  prored  irrefutably  the  oircnlation  of  the  bloody  and 
its  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  yet  the  ocular  demonstration 
of  this  passage  could  not  be  given,  and  he  himself  was  uncertain  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  communication  took  place.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  by  direct  vascular  anastomosis,  or  by  percolation  through 
the  porous  though  solid  tissues. 

The  direct  demonstration  was  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the 
mioroscope,  but  Harvey  died  before  witnessing  this  last  confirmation  of  his 
theory.  In  1661,  Malpighuis  saw  the  blood  pass  from  the  artery  into  the 
vein  on  the  mesenteiy,  lung  and  urinary  bladder  of  a  frog.  The  same 
thing  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  Leuwenhoeck,  in  1668,  and  after- 
wards O.  Cooper  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
vis.,  in  the  epiploon  and  mesenteiy  of  young  dogs  and  cats. 

LBCTUBE  II. 

The  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  blood  is  easily  conceived,  when  we  reflect  that  the  production 
of  blood  b  the  most  essential^  part  of  nutrition;  for  the  blood  being 
incessantly  in  motion,  and  frmiishing  those  materials  which  are  required 
by  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  requires  on  its  own  part  a  constant 
reproduction  of  its  elements.  This  production  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  is  the  source  of  life,  and  the  vital  force  and  energy  are  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  quantity  of  blood  generated  in  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  different  pathological  conditions  of  the  blood  give  rise  to*  numer- 
ous symptoms  which  it  is  important  to  know  and  to  distinguish  from  each 
other. 

The  physiology  of  the  blood  is  yet  imperfect,  and  numerous  problems 
are  still  open  for  investigation. 

The  mioographers  have  shown  us  the  blood  corpuscles  and  their  difierent 
properties;  the  chemists  have  taught  us  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  passing  from  venous  to 
arterial  blood.  But  acknowledging  all  the  discoveries  which  are  due  to 
chemistry  in  ^e  physiological  seiences,  we  must,  neverth^ess,  admit  that 
they  went  beyond  their  true  limits  when  they  undertook  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  by  purely  chemical  laws.  Lavoisier,  who  compared  the 
body  to  a'frumaoe,  lindertook  to  analyse  all  the  materials  which  enter  and 
those  which  are  discharged  from  ^e  organism,  but  that  cannot  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  blood.     Experiments  have  shown  that  in  order  to 
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STtpport  life^  an  animid  nnist  take  in  solid  or  Hqttid  fbod  more  tban  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  body.  The  most  delicate  observations  have 
been  made  on  this  subject  by  calculating  exactly  the  amount  of  food  giveii 
to  an  animal,  taking  into  aocount  the  influence  of  respiration,  and  the 
result  of  the  eliminatmg  functions,  consisting  of  urine,  excrements,  etc.^ 
and  the  result  has  proved  that  the  ratio  is  not  constant  between  the  weight 
of  ingesta  and  that  of  the  excrements.  Thus,  an  experiment  of  this 
nature  having  been  made  on  a  young  cat,  the  result  is  shown  by  tiie  fol- 
lowing flgures,  by  which  it  appears  that  for  every  kilogramme  of  its  own 
wei^t  during  twenty-four  hours  it  had  absorbed — 

Meat 108.766 

Water 26.218 

Oxygen 29.478 

164.461  out  of  1,000  parts  by  weight. 

During  the  same  time  it  voided  in  the  like  proportion — 

Urine 91.086 

Excrements  and  vapor  of  water...  66.069 

146,106 
So  that 18,846  parts  were  absorbed  by  the  animal. 

By  other  experiments,  similar  in  their  nature,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  may  be  greater,  less,  or  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ingesta.  Hence,  different  results,  according  as  the 
animal  &ttens,  loses  in  substance,  or  remains  stationary. 

But  such  general  results  are  entirely  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena which  sucoeed  each  other  in  the  system  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  the  study  of  these  internal  and  intermediary  functions  which 
must  explain  the  formation  of  the  blood.  We  cannot  suppose  that  food 
enters  the  organism  without  undergoing  important  modifications,  as  the 
result  of  digestion  and  absorption.  The  globules  of  tiie  blood,  the  fibrine, 
the  albumen,  etc.,  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  food ,  their  elements  cer- 
tainly exist  therein,  but  they  must  undergo  a  peculiar  elaboration  in 
pasoDg  tiirou^  difierent  organs,  the  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of 
blood.  The  liv^r,  the  sple^  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  all  exercise  peculiar 
modifications  on  the  blood;  tiiat  of  the  vena  porta,  for  iastaoDO^  beiag 
di£Eerent  from  that  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Many  d^nitions  have  been  gt^n 
of  the  Mood,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  one  that  is'unol^jeo- 
tionaUe. 

TUbmBy  if  we  took  into  consideration  the  vertebrated  animak  idone^  we 
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m^fc  deine  the  btood:  a  red  liquid  whioh  otioalatee  in  the  different 
e^^es  of  the  heart,  in  the  arteries,  veins  and  capillary  veeaek.  But  if 
we  chooee  to  embrace  aoology  and  general  physiology,  the  definition  be- 
comes  too  narrow ;  for  the  cironlating  fluid  of  the  invertebrated  animals  is 
not  red.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hold  the  ook»r  as  essential,  and 
define  the  blood  as  that  nutritive  fluid  which  oiroolates  in  oertain  special 
vessels  distinct  from  the  digestive  tube,  this  also  would  not  be  without 
reproach ;  for  though  it  includes  the  blood  of  the  invertebrated,  it  does  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  the  blood  from  the  lymph  and  chyle  of  the  ver. 
tebrated. 

Moreover,  blood  is  not  everywhere  identical  with  itself,  but  differs  in 
properties  and  composition,  acoording  to  the  point  where  it  is  examined 
Arterial  blood  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  venous  blood  is  modified  by 
the  different  organs  through  which  it  flows:  thus,  the  blood  of  the  liver 
differs  from  that  of  the  kidneys,  the  blood  of  the  spleen  differs  from  ^at 
of  the  lungSi  and  so  forth. 

Y^ious  blood  is  commonly  reported  as  deleterious,  whereas  arterial 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  eminently  vital ;  but  this  distinction  is  &r  from 
being  well  founded,  and  the  color  of  the  blood  is  not  as  important  a  con- 
idderation  as  many  other  characteristics.  Take,  for  instance,  two  living 
qpanrows,  put  one  under  a  bell  glass  containing  sulphurated  hydrogen,  the 
otber  in  carbonic  oxyde  gas.  The  quantity  required  of  these  two  sub- 
staaoes  to  produce  death  is  exceedingly  small,  and  they  perish  almost 
instantaneously,  so  that  their  death  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
oxygen,  but  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  those  two  gases.  Though  resembling 
each  other  in  their  deadly  results,  those  two  gases  have  opposite  effects  on 
the  blood ;  the  oxide  of  carbon  renders  the  blood  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and. the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  turns  it  perfectly  black. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxide  of  carbon  prevents  arterial  blood  from 
beooming  venous,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  prevents  venous  blood  from 
becoming  arterial. 

It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  following  pages  to  examine  the  alterations  which 
the  blood  undergoes  in  passing  through  different  organs,  for  these  different 
phases  of  ekboration  are  replete  with  physiological  interest.  As  the  blood 
is  esseatially  a  nutritive  fluid,  it  presents  every  where  certain  properties 
which  are  essential  to  entertain  life.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  blood 
is  its  c<^r,  but  vertebrated  animals  alone  have  red  blood.  That  of  snaik 
presents  a  bluish  aspect,  and  different  caterpillars  have  greenish  blood. 
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The  led  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  globnlee  which  are  held  in  sus. 
pension ;  if  these  blood  corpuscles  be  altered  by  disease  or  yitiated  food^  they 
produce  different  pathological  states,  such  as  anemia,  leucocythemia,  etc. 
During  digestion,  the  blood  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  globules^ 
derived  from  the  absorption  of  chyle,  which  imparts  to  the  blood  a  milky 
look.  This  appearance  is  especially  observable  in  certain  animals,  such  as 
geese  and  chickens,  which  are  stuffed  with  large  quantities  of  food  in  order 
to  develop  their  liver  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  scurvy 
observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  few  years  ago,  the  patient  was  subject  to 
hemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  being  intensely 
black  at  first,  and  then  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  dif- 
ferent acids  did  not  alter  the  appearance  in  any  way,  but  caustic  potassa 
produced  complete  discoloration.  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on  re- 
cord. Biohat  attached  great  importance  to  the  difference  in  color  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood ;  he  said  that  arterial  blood  contained  the  vital 
principles,  whereas,  venous  blood  contained  noxious  elements;  he  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  mode  of  foetal  development,  and  said  that  those 
parts  which  received  the  greatest  amount  of  arterial  blood,  as  the  head, 
for  instance,  would  be  more  developed  than  the  inferior  extremities. 

But  this  difference  in  color  is  far  from  being  as  important  as  Bichat 
supposed,  and,  in  the  very  case  of  foetal  circulation,  there  is  no  difference 
in  color  between  venous  and  arterial  blood.  This  has  been  shown  by  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  foetus  of  animals  by  Miiller,  Bischoff  and  our- 
selves. There  must,  undoubtedly,  be  some  difference  between  the  blood 
which  goes  to  the  placenta  and  that  which  returns  from  it,  but  it  is  not 
evinced  by  any  alteration  in  color. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  when  arterial  blood  has  traversed  the  different 
organs  it  becomes  black,  or  venous  blood  ;  but,  even  this  rule  has  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  kidneys,  of  which  the  returning  blood  is  red 
and  resembles  arterial  blood.  This  experiment  can  be  performed  on  the 
rabbit,  when  it  has  been  deprived  of  eating  for  a  few  hours.  Open  the 
abdomen,  and  you  will  observe  through  the  transparent  walls  of  the  renal 
artery  and  vein,  that  the  blood  is  of  the  same  color  in  both ;  a  smaD  super- 
ficial vein  running  in  the  neighborho<;>d,  presents,  on  the  contrary,  the 
characteristic  blue  color  of  the  veins.  Certain  ga^s  produce  very  inter- 
esting effects  on  the  blood.  The  way  of  performing  the  experiment,  is  to 
put  the  blood  in  a  bell  glass  in  contact  with  the  gas,  and  then  observe  the 
effect  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  gas.     The  two  principal  gases  to 
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Yfhieh  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  blood  is  attributed,  are  carbonic 
aoid  and  oxygen,  the  latter  turning  venous  blood  to  a  light  red  color,  and 
the  former,  which  darkens  red  blood.  Thus  blood  absorbs  oxygen  in  the 
lungs^  and  is  afterwards  deprived  of  it  in  the  capillaries.  When  we  ad- 
minifter  large  quantities  of  oxygen  to  animals,  they  become  excited,  the 
oiroulation  is  aecelerated,  they  appear,  as  it  were,  to  live  faster.  Though 
oxygen  reddens  the  blood,  it  does  not  deprive  it  of  the  property  of  becom- 
i|ig  venous,  as  other  substances  will  be  seen  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
carbonic  a^dd  gas  has  the  property  of  darkening  the  blood ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  it  requires  30  per  cent,  of  that  gas  to  produce  death  in  a 
dog ;  and,  when  we  examine  the  veins  of  an  animal  put  to  death  in  that 
way,  we  find  that  all  the  vessels  contain  black  blood,  so  that  this  substance 
has  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of  oxygen.  As  a  general  rule,  wc  might 
say,  that  a  vital  gas  is  that  which  reddens  the  blood,  and  a  poisonous  one, 
that  which  causes  it  to  turn  black ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Thus,  oxide  of  carbon,  which  reddens  the  blood,  is  eminently  poi- 
sonous^ so  much  so,  that  mixed  with  air  in  the  proportion  of  one-hundredth 
part,  it  will  produce  almost  immediate  death.  The  poisonous  effect  of  car- 
bonic oxide  seems  owing  to  the  property  it  possesses  of  arresting  that  mu- 
tability which  is  essential  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  and  life 
ceases  at  onde  when  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  is  prevented. 

The  color  of  the  blood  may  be  important  under  a  medico-legal  point  of 
Tiew.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  asphyxia  by  charcoal,  carbonic  acid  is  rarely  the 
caose  of  the  death,  as  it  requires  30  per  cent,  to  produce  death ;  on  the 
other  band,  carbonic  oxide  may  veiy  easily  do  so,  as  one-hundreth  part 
will  have  the  same  effect ;  now,  this  will  be  ascertained  by  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  according  to  the  manner  just  stated.  Prussic  acid  also 
pooocoBQg  ihe  property  of  reddening  the  blood,  like  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  There  are  still  other  means  of  producing  this  effect.  When  an 
animal  dies  from  hemorrage,  the  venous  blood  is  at  first  black,  but  when 
the  animal  becomes  weaker,  and  is  near  death  by  syncope,  the  blood  is  no 
longer  venous,  but  returns  through  these  vessels  with  all  the  appearance  of 
arterial  blood.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  through  the  deficiency  of  nerv- 
osa action,  the  transformation  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  does  not  take 
place.  The  proof  of  this  can  be  given  by  the  following  experiment :  Cut 
off  the  Hmb  of  an  animal  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  communication  with 
the  trunk,  except  by  an  artery  and  a  vein,  or  these  being  also  severed,  if 
the  oommunicatipn  be  re-established  by  a  glass  or  gum  elastic  tube,  the 
18 
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ciroulatiou  will  continue  in  the  amputated  limb,  but  nervous  influence  will 
be  entirely  abolished ;  jou  will  then  observe,  that  for  a  few  moments  the 
blood  which  returns  by  the  veins  is  black,  but  as  the  limb  gradually  grows 
colder,  and  the  nerves  cease  from  acting,  the  returning  blood  in  the  vein 
gradually  a^umes  the  color  of  arterial  blood.  A  further  proof  that  this  is 
owing  to  deficient  innervation,  is,  that  if  the  nerves  are  artificially  stimu- 
lated by  means  of  magnetism,  the  blood  in  the  veins  immediately  becomes 
black,  showing  that  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  essentially  vital. 
This  question  has  also  a  direct  application  to  medical  science,  for  an  an- 
alagous  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  some  severe  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  venous  blood  presented  a  cherry-red  color,  instead  of 
its  ordinary  indigo  blue.  Of  late  years  some  authors  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  odor  of  the  blood,  and  have  maintained  that  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  animal  is  transmitted  to  the  blood,  and  might  serve  to  recog- 
nize the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  thus,  the  blood  of 
the  ox  has  a  difierent  smell  from  that  of  a  sheep  or  pig,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  blood  of  a  man  has  a  different  smell  from  that  of  a  woman  or 
child.  Freshly  drawn  blood  has  a  peculiar  faint  odor  which  it  is  diflioalt 
to  describe,  and  those  nice  distinctions  suppose  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
smell  than  appertain  to  many  persons,  though  it  is  said  that  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water,  the  odor  will  be  ren- 
dered more  apparent. 

We  must  now  consider  the  temperation  of  the  blood,  a  subject  replete 
with  interest.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  animal  creation  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  viz :  the  warm  and  cold  blooded  animals.  In  the  former, 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  invariable  and  but  little  affected  by  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium ;  on  the  contrary,  the  second  class  are  eminently 
variable  following  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,  and  having  no 
internal  source  of  heat. 

Among  warm  blooded  animals,  the  temperature  of  the  heart  haB  been 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  blood,  the  temperature  being 
invariable  in  a  great  measure,  whereas,  the  surface  of  the  body  may  lose 
its  caloric  in  very  cold  weather,  or  retain  it  in  warm,  so  that  several  degrees 
of  difference  may  thus  be  occasioned,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  We  have  already  said  in  a  preceding  lecture, 
that  the  blood  is  warmer  in  the  right  ventricle  than  in  the  left,  and  that 
the  summum  of  temperature,  is  in  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 

When  an  individual  is  placed  in  an  elevated  temperature,  but  not  above 
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that  in  which  aninud  life  can  be  maintained,  no  efieot  will  be  prodnced  on 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  internally,  bat  the  respiratory  movements  are 
accelerated,  and  if  the  temperature  be  still  further  increased,  the  blood 
may  finally  become  heated,  but  if  the  increase  of  heat  is  four  or  five  de- 
grees above  natural  temperature,  the  animal  will  surely  die.  Mammiferous 
animals  die  in  a  temperature  of  44  or  45  degrees  centigrade.  111  or  113 
Fahrenheit.  At  this  stage,  the  blood  is  greatly  modified,  it  becomes  very 
black,  and  does  not  redden  when  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Birds  have  much  warmer  blood  than  mammiferous  animals,  their  tem- 
perature being  generally  about  44  degrees  centigrade ;  so  that  birds  actu- 
ally live  in  a  temperature  which  would  be  fatal  to  other  animals ;  but  if 
birds  be  subjected  to  an  increase  of  heat  beyond  what  is  natural  to  them, 
their  blood  also  becomes  heated  towards  48  and  they  die. 

A  strange  fact  connected  with  the  increase  of  temperature  is,  that  the 
muscles  lose  their  power  of  contracting  where  the  blood  has  been  elevated 
beyond  the  normal  point,  and  galvanism  itself  ceases  to  have  any  effect. 

We  now  pass  to  another  branch  of  our  subject,  viz :  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  system.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal.  One  of  the  first  attempts  was  to  draw  out  all  the  blood  by  vene- 
aectioki,  the  animal  being  first  weighed,  and  then  the  vein  being  open,  all 
the  blood  was  drawn  which  could  be  obtained,  and  then  the  animal  was 
weighed  over  again,  in  order  to  find  the  loss  in  weight.  But  this  process 
is  entirely  deficient,  for  it  only  proves  that  an  animal  dies  long  before  losing 
all  its  blood,  an  abstraction  of  a  twentieth  part  being  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  By  opening  an  artery,  we  can  obtain  more  blood  than  by  cutting 
directly  into  the  heart,  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  heart  continuing  to 
contract,  fresh  blood  will  be  poured  out  at  each  pulsation,  the  lymph  fur- 
nishing new  materials  to  repair  the  drain  on  the  system.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  when  an  animal  is  killed  by  a  sudden  and  heavy  blow  on 
the  head,  if  the  vein  be  then  opened,  it  will  give  much  more  blood  than 
if  the  animal  had  been  bled  without  being  stunned.  It  seems  that  the 
concussion  of  the  brain  re-acts  on  the  nervous  system,  and  by  that  means 
on  the  capillary  vesseb,  which  are  thus  entirely  emptied. 

Another  method  proposed  was,  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  blood  by 
the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  a  given  amount  of  blood — thus,  by 
analysis  we  might  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  100  grammeH 
of  blood,  and  then  the  whole  animal  would  be  submitted  to  a  process  of  in- 
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oineration,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  amonnt  of  iron  contained  in  the 
body,  and  then^  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  total  amount  of  blood  would 
be  easily  calculated.  But  it  is  evident,  that  for  this  ezpeiiment  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  first  prove  that  no  other  part  of  the  body  contains  iron,  and 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  hair  and  beard  contain  a  notable  quantity  of 
iron.  In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked  that  chlorotio  persons  have  generally 
large  quantities  of  hair,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  necesdkry  for  the  exaggerated  growth  of  hair,  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  circulation  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  health.  It  is 
a  matter  of  observation,  that  men  who  wear  a  very  long  beard,  are  gene- 
rally paller,  than  their  otherwise  good  health  would  seem  to  explain ;  so, 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  it  might  be  necessary  to  shave  the  animal 
before  reducing  it  to  ashes. 

With  these  corrections,  the  above  process  may  be  a  very  good  approxi- 
mation, but  it  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  operation,  which  at  best  can 
only  be  applied  to  a  very  small  animal. 

Valentin  has  proposed  another  process,  according  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  must  be  drawn  from  an  animal,  say  50  or  100  grammes : 
thb  quantity  is  then  submitted  to  a  process  of  dessecation  in  as  tove  heated 
to  212^  Fahrenheit.  The  liquids  being  thus  completely  evaporated,  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  By  this  means  you 
obtain  the  proportion  of  solids  contained  in  the  quantity  of  blood  draWB, 
in  the  first  place.  The  next  step  is  to  substitute  for  the  50  grammes  of 
blood,  the  same  quantity  of  water,  by  injection,  into  the  veins  of  the  ani- 
mal. Allowing  a  few  minutes  for  the  water  to  mingle  with  the  general 
circulation,  the  animal  is  again  bled,  and  the  same  quantity  of  blood  drawn; 
and  this  is  again  submitted  to  a  process  of  dessication,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  proportion  of  solids  contained  in  the  present  diluted  state 
of  the  blood.  And  then  the  simple  problem  remains — to  ascertain  the 
total  quantity  of  blood,  diluted  to  a  given  extent  by  a  known  quantity  of 
liquid.  By  this  process,  the  proportion  between  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
and  the  weight  of  the  animal  was,  on  the  dog,  as  1  :  4^;  on  the  sheep,  as 
1  :  5.  If  this  proportion  be  applied  to  the  human  species,  the  result  would 
be,  that  a  man  weighing  145  pounds  has  32  pounds  of  blood;  which  is 
evidently  incorrect.  This  process  supposes  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  in- 
troduced into  the  system  is  equally  diffused  throughout  the  organism; 
which  b  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  aU  the  veins  do  not  contain  the 
same  kind  of  blood;  and  secondly,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when 
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fiqnidfl  are  thus  ariifioially  introduced  into  the  organism,  a  large  quantity 
vin  be  absorbed  by  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  other  organs;  so  that  very 
fitde  of  it  remains  in  the  circulation. 

The  above  prooeas  is  barely  an  approximation.  In  fiwt,  l^e  quantity  of 
Mood  is  not  always  constant.  It  increases  during  digestion,  and  diminiriies 
during  abstinence.  This  is  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  is 
much  stronger  during  digestion.  tSr.  Magendie  invented  an.  instrument 
eatted  a  manometer,  iot  the  purpose  of  showing  ^e  tension  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  the  pressure  of  the  bkod  being  indicated  by  a  column  of  mer- 
tarj  graduated  on  a  regular  scale.  The  blood  diminishes  during  absti- 
aeaoe,  beoaasethe  functions  of  the  diffiorent  otgaoiB  required  a  constant  sup- 
I^y  of  nutritive  material.  Thus,  the  kidneys,  ihe  lungs,  the  skin  itself, 
all  combine  to  eliminate  certain  elements  of  the  blood,  the  whole  mass  of 
wtith.  is  thus  constantly  diminishing.  So  that  when  an  animal  is  exposed 
to  prolonged  abstinence,  no  blood  rraiotns,  except  in  the  large  vessels,  and 
the  animal  dies  in  convulsions  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  bled  to 
death.  If  an  animal  be  repeatedly  bled  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  abund- 
ntly  fed,  after  each  venesection,  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
being  reduced,  the  heart  is  called  iqK>n  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  this 
Tery  soon  produces  hypertrophy  of  that  organ. 

The  circulatory  system  is  made  iq>  of  two  sets  of  organs,  the  heart  being 
the  active  agent,  and  the  arteries  the  passive  medium. 

When  the  manometer  is  attached  to  an  artery,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
pressure  ezerdsed  by  the  column  of  blood,  we  find  two  distinct  phenomena, 
vk:  a  pcnuanent  elevadon  of  ^e  mercurial  column — vindicating  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  in  the  arteries ;  and,  secondly,  an  oscUadug  motion — in- 
dicating.the  contractions  of  the  heart;  the  mercury  rising  about  10  milli- 
BMtres  at  each  pulsation. 

If  blood  be  transfdsed  from  one  animal  into  another  of  the  same  species, 
the  total  quantity  of  blood  being  thus  increased  in  the  latter,  by  the  quan- 
tity taken  from  the  other,  the  result  will  be  shown  by  the  manometer ;  the 
taision  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  being  much  greater,  though  the  contrac- 
tiona  of  the  heart  will  be  proportionably  weaker. 

LECTURE  m. 

The  blood  is  essentially  a  circulating  fluid.  In  its  physical  properties, 
the  blood  is  a  visquous  albuminous  liquid,  containing  divers  salts  in  solu- 
tion, and  holding  in  suspension  certain  corpuscles  called  the  globules  of  fhe 
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blood.  I  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this  thiek,  visquoos  fluid  would 
circulate  with  difficulty  through  the  capillar j  vessels;  whereas  the  opposite 
is  the  &ot.  When  the  blood  is  decomposed  and  becomes  watery,  infiltra- 
tion and  oedema  are  generally  the  result.  Take,  for  instance,  a  subject  re- 
cently dead.  If  you  attempt  to  inject  warm  water  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  so  as  to  imitate  the  circulation,  you  will  find  that  at  first  it  goes 
on  very  well;  but  soon  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue  becomes  filled  with 

liquid,  the  capillaries  are  blocked  up,  and  circulation  becomes  impossible. 
When  the  serum  of  blood  is  used  in  this  manner,  the  circulation  is  in 
no  way  impeded.  But  the  serum  is  an  albuminous  fluid,  having  a  weak 
endosmotic  power.  As  to  the  globules,  an  indispensable  requisite  for  their 
circulation  is,  that  they  be  held  in  suspension ;  otherwise  they  would  fall 
to  the  bottom  and  soon  clog  up  the  vessels. 

The  globules  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  fibrine  which  exists  in  the 
blood,  in  a  liquid  state.  If  the  fibrine  be  removed  from  the  blood,  as  caa 
be  easily  done,  and  the  defibrinated  blood  be  introduced  into  the  circular 
tion,  it  will  soon  impede  the  vessels.  This  latter  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served under  the  microscope.  In  the  normal  state,  these  globules  are  seen 
to  circulate  through  the  small  capillaries,  preserving  always  a  certain  spaoe 
between  each  other.  But  as  soon  as  the  fibrine  b  taken  away,  they  accu- 
mulate in  masses  towards  the  smaller  ramifications,  and  completely  obstruct 
the  circulation. 

If  we  put  some  fresh  blood  into  an  open  vessel  and  allow  it  to  coagulate, 
and  then  cut  the  coagulum  into  slices,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  strata 
contain  the  greater  proportion  of  fibrine,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise; 
whereas  the  globules  generally  drop  towards  the  bottom. 

When  coagulation  is  slow,  we  observe  what  is  called  the  Mfy  coat  of  the 
blood ;  because  the  fibrine  rises  to  the  surface,  without  any  blood  globules, 
which  have  fidlen  lower. 


COMMUNICATED. 

Mmrs,  EdUors :  The  great  mortality  of  yellow  fever  proves  that  its 
pathobgy  is  yet  an  enigma  to  the  profession,  and  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
every  physician  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  solving  this  dread  mystery. 
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Dr.  Stevens,  Id  his  very  valuable  work  on  the  blood,  I  think,  has  thrown 
some  light  on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  qaot« 
ing  freely  from  him.  Preface,  pages  7  and  16 — "  Fevers  in  the  tropics 
Dot  the  effect  of  nervous  impressions,  nor  of  local  iiflammation  of  the 
brain  or  stomach."  Preface,  page  10 — ^<  Vital  fluid  is  always  diseased  in 
feTors,  and  we  can  only  form  a  correct  pathology  by  includmg  the  diseases 
of  the  fluids  as  weU  as  those  of  the  solids."  Page  12— <<  That  the  blood 
is  both  black  and  diseased  in  the  last  stages  of  all  those  fevers  that  are 
speadily  fatal,  is  now  just  as  certain,  as  that  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of 
light."  <<  Serum  owes  the  property  of  reddening  the  blood  to  its  saline 
iogredients."     "  Page  13 — Salts  change  black  blood  to  scarlet." 

In  Jackson's  principles  of  medicine,  page  92,  we  find  <'  that  the  craab 
or  constitution  of  the  blood,  may  be  effected  by  the  loss  of  function  in 
organs  requisite  for  its  healthy  formation,  is  not  improbable,  and  may 
possibly  be  an  effect  in  the  diseases  oaHed  putrid  fevers  -,  but  in  what  that  effect 
consists,  has  not  been  detected."  Stevens  says,  page  15,  ''  The  blood  be- 
comes black  exactly  in  proporition  to  the  diminution  of  its  saline  matters." 

Stevens,  page  43 — '^  When  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  saline  mat- 
ters, it  adds  to  the  stimulatory  power,  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  heat  is  evolved  than  at  other  periods."  Page 
129 — <'  Salines  hold  fibrin  and  albumen  in  a  fluid  state."  Page  158 — 
**  John  Hunter,  says,  the  blood  can  receive  and  retain  extraneous  matter, 
capable  of  destroying  the  solids."  Page  286 — '<  African  typhus  kills  in 
one  of  two  ways — through  the  brain,  or  through  the  blood."  Page  288 — 
'<  The  heart  after  death,  is  flabby  in  its  consistency,  and  crammed  with  a 
thin,  black,  half  putrid  fluid."  Page  320— "Dr.  Prout  has  discovered 
that  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  is  greatiy  diminished  in  the  urine, 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  death."  Dr.  Stevens,  says:  '*It  is  pro- 
bably also,  that  about  the  same  time,  in  most  diseases,  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  is  diminished  in  the  blood."  Page  357 — "The  black  color  of 
the  blood  in  yellow  fever,  is  proof  of  great  diminution  of  its  saline  ingre. 
dients."  Page  360—"  All  acids  darken  the  color  of  healthy  blood."  Page 
361  —  "  Pure  alkalies  have  a  dmilar  effect." 

Jackson's  Principles  of  Medicine,  page  112  —  "Black  blood  passing 
into  an  organ,  soon  determines  a  suspension  of  its  irritability,  and  conse- 
quently its  vitality." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotations,  that  Dr.  Stevens  lays  great 
stress  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  yellow  fever. 
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Tbe  suooess  of  his  si^ine  treatment  in  the  West  Indiesi  is  almost  in- 
oredible.  The  experiments  of  Drs.  Hort  and  Biddell;  with  the  neutral 
salts  on  the  blood,  as  reported  by  them  a  few  years  sinpe,  tends  greatly  to 
support  the  views  of  Dr.  Stevens.  Let  us  consider  the  indioatiions  for 
treatment  in  yellow  feyer.  Death  is  caused  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
congestion  of  the  brain,  or  from  hemorrhage.  If  the  brain  is  threatened, 
blood-letting  and  active  cathartics  are  assuredly  indicated  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  But  how  prevent  hemorrhage,  or  if  it  occurs,  arrest  it  ? 
The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  says,  that  ''  Alum,  in  ordinary  doses,  is  astringent 
and  antispasmodic — it  allays  nausea  and  vomiting — relieves  flatulanoe, 
etc.,  in  purgative  doses.'' 

U.  S.  DispyBUsatory  says,  that  <<  Sulphate  of  iron  is  astringent  and 
tonic."  Both  are  excellent  antiseptics.  In  these  two  simple  medicines 
then,  we  have  the  means  of  meeting  three  indications  in  the  last  stages  of 
yellow  fever,  namely :  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting,  astringent  and  tonic ; 
and  from  their  antiseptic  properties,  I  think  I  may  safely  add,  prevent  the 
putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood ;  and  also,  as  the  blood  is  pabulum  of  the 
solids,  prevent,  if  possible,  the  latter  from  losing  their  normal  functions. 
In  1854,  Professor  ^ddeU  examined  thirty  hearts  of  yellow  fever  patients, 
l^nd  found  the  molecular  structure,  broken  down  in  every  one  of  them. 
This  accounts  for  the  labored  pulse,  the  extreme  weakness  and  often  ^uddea 
death  from  the  least  physical  exertion,  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow  fever. 
Following  the  suggestions*  of  Dr.  Stevens,  I  used  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
ai  being  least  irritating  of  the  neutral  salts.  But  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  I  commenced  the  use  of  alum  and 
iron,  for  the  reasons  given  above.  I  beg  leave  to  report  the  notes  of  three 
cases.    No.  I  is  the  case  in  which  I  first  tried  the  alum  and  iron. 

Ccue  I. — Ludwig  Baumann,  a  German,  aged  29  years,  light  hair,  fair 
complexion ;  came  in  ward  33,  Charity  Hospital,  August  3d,  1865 ',  No. 
of  bed,  485. 

Student's  B. — Quinia  sulph.  grs.  xv.  s.,  at  once,  cold  lotions  to  head, 
lumps  of ^  ice,  hpt  foot  bath. 

August  4th — Symptoms  :  Very  high  fever,  eyes  injected,  patient  very 
restless,  nausea,  great  frontal  headache,  pains  in  knees  and  calves  of  his 
legs,  neck  ^d  breast  of  a  dark  bronze  color,  capillary  circulation  languid. 
R.  sol.  sod.  bi-carb.  Syj.  s.,  a  table-spoonful  every  three  hours,  cups  to 
back  ef  neek,  hot  foot  baths,  to  be  repeated  pro  re  nata,  orange  lea(  tea  as 
a  drink.  Patient  to  use  the  bed  pan,  and  not  to  leave  his  bed  on  any 
account  whatever. 
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AogoM  Ml— Fdv^r  paxtially  libttlecl.  B.  oitege  1^  te»  «f  .^  «a  tie  qmI 
trough  the  dty^  knaps  of  ioe  to  eat* 

Avgtist  Mk — SjmptOBM  amikir  to  those  <rf  the  proeeding  diy.  Tq 
move  the  bowels,  B.  ooe  seidliti  powder ;  diet,  ohiekeD  blt>th. 

August  7ih — ^Patient  very  restless^  voHtttiag,  diairriiea. 

Jl         P^^▼.al«•^ gr.  ^iy. 

"    ferri  Bulph., gr.  ij. 

Tinct  opii., Jjss. 

Muc.  gum.  acao,.., giy.  ^  a. 

A  table-spoonfol  eveiy  three  hours.  B.  anodyne  enemata  Ko.  S,  one  aifiter 
each  stool,  t^atient  says  he  has  voided  no  urine  within  last  twenty-four 
hours,  bladder  not  distended.  B.  infos  pipsisewa  oj.,J|drink  fireely,  milk 
punch. 

Noon  visit — Patient  very  restless,  still  some  vomiting.  B.  emplas 
canthar.  8x10  to  epigastrium,  chicken  soup,  milk  punch,  lumps  of  ice. 

August  8th — Patient  better.    Lumps  of  ice,  chicken  broth. 

Noon  visit — Still  restless,  some  vomiting,  two  stools,  pulse  100  per 
minute. 

ft         Palv.  alum, grs.  viy. 

"    f«riwilt>h.,  "   iv. 

^inot  opii., gtt.  x« 

Muog.aoac, ,.. ^ «..    fgj,  H^.  8. 

A  taUe-spoonfal  every  two  honts. 

August  9th — ^Patient  better,  sleeping,  pulse  96.  B.  diioken  \irolikp 
wine  OK.  yj.  s.  during  the  day. 

August  10th — Still  improving,  two  stook,  blister  ined  and  quite «ore,  no 
pain  anywhere,  urinates  freely,  gums  bleeding  a  little.  B.  simple  oerate 
to  blistered  surface,  chicken  soup,  milk  punch  and  lumps  of  ice  freely. 

August  11th — Patient  still  improving,  one  stool  since  yesterday's  visit, 
skin  very  yellow.     B.  iced  lemonade,  chicken  soup. 

Noon  visit — Some  fever.  B.  liq.  acet.  ammon.  oz.  ij.  s.^  a  table- 
spoonful  every  three  hours,  lumps  of  ice  freely,  milk  punch. 

August  12th — Symptoms  but  little  changed  from  yesterday.  B^  liquor 
ammon.  acet.  oz.  iij.  s.,  a  table-spoonful  every  four  hours,  milk  punch; 
disposition  to  diarrhea.     B.  an  anodyne  enema. 

August  Idth — Patient  died  last  night. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  this  case,  I  am  disposed  to  think  tiiat  the 
result  might  have  been  otherwise  if  the  alum  and  iron  had  bees  canHmt- 
oudy  used  from  its  first  exhibition.     Contrary  to  my  strict  advioe,  **  To 
19 
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keep  ihe  patient  on  his  back;  and  make  him  am  the  bed  pan/'  be  waa 
allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  to  stool.  The  morning  preoeding  death,  he  got 
out  of  bed  without  assistance,  had  a  copious  operati(m,  and  climbed  in  bed 
again,  veiy  mnch  ezhansted,  and  died  in  about  fourteen  hours  afterwaida. 
The  fever  never  entirely  left  this  patient. 

The  stomach  being  very  irritable  in  this  case,  I  was  afraid  to  give  large 
doses  of  alum  and  iron.  .  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  use  them  more  freely. 

Case  21— Ward  88,  bed  497. 

John  Hanrick,  Hungarian,  aged  24 ;  came  into  the  hospital  this  morn- 
ing, August  8th,  1855.     Was  taken  sick  about  10  o'clock,  ▲.  m. 

Symptoms — Great  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach,  nausea,  high  fever, 
and  exceedingly  restless.  R.  pulv.  ipecac,  grs.  x.  s.  at  once,  cups  to  epi- 
gastrium, flaxHseed  poultice;  an. hour  hence  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

August  9th — ^Fever  still  high,  great  headache.  B.  magnesia  snip,  oz  j. 
8.  at  once,  six  cups  to  back  of  neck.  B.  liq.  potass,  citrat.  ok.  yj.  s.,  a 
table-spoonful  every  two  hours. 

August  10th — Patient  better.  B.  chicken  soup,  milk  punch,  lumps  of 
ice. 

Afternoon  visit — B.  liq.  ammon.  acetat.oz.ij.  s.,  a  table-spoonful  every 
two  hours,  cold  lotions  to  head,  lumps  of  ice. 

August  11th — Chicken  soup,  iced  lemonade. 

Afternoon  visit — Some  nausea  and  restlessness.  B.  emplast.  canthar. 
8x10,  to  epigastrium,  iced  lemonade. 

August  12th — B.  orange  leaf  tea,  chicken  soup,  wine  oz.  vj. 

August  18th — Patient  bleeding  from  the  gums,  otherwise  his  oondttlon 
is  pretty  much  the  same. 

.ft        Pulv.  alum, grs.  x. 

•*    farri  sulph.,  ««    xxx. 

Muc.  g.  aoao, of.  i^j.  HL.  a, 

A  table-spoonful  every  four  hours;   infns.  juniper,  oj.,  use  as  a  drink, 
chicken  soup,  wine  oz.  yj. 

August  14th — Still  bleeding  profusely  from  the  gums,  and  apparently 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips. 

ft        Ferri  sulph., grg.  xx. 

Pulv.  alum, i€  yj^ 

Tinot  opU, gtt  XXV. 

Muc.  g.  aoao, oi.iy.1It.  a. 

A  table-spoonful  every  three  hours,  milk  punch,  lumps  of  ice. 
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AngUBt  15tli — Still  bleeding  from  the  gams,  and  also  had  hemorrhage 
from  the  ear  during  the  night ;  treatment  same  as  yesterday. 

August  16th — ^Patient  pret<y  mnoh  the  same;  continue  treatment,  only 
g;iTe  the  medioine  eyery  four  hours. 

August  17th — ^Patient  better.     R.  infos,  pipsisewa  oj.,  chioken  soup. 

August  18th — ^Tongue  dry-coated  brown,  skin  dry  and  a  little  fever. 

A         01.  terebmth. gtt.  ix.  ; 

Tinot.  opii., "    xxv. 

Mqo.  g.  acao., oz.iy.lTt-  b. 

A  table-spoonful  every  four  hours ;  infos,  pipsisewa  oj.,  chioken  soup. 

August  23d — ^Patient  continued  to  improve.  Discharged  well  this 
morning. 

Case  iJ/.— Ward  33,  bed  486. 

Jacob  Kleiner,  aged  26  years;  came  into  the  hospital  August  22d, 
1855.  Was  taken  sick  yesterday,  has  been  in  New  Orleans  three  weeks, 
came  here  from  St.  Louis,  has  resided  in  the  United  States  eigKteen 
months. 

When  I  first  saw  this  patient,  he  had  taken  igrs.  xz.  calomel,  hot  foot 
bath  and  orange  leaf  tea. 

August  23d  —  Symptoms:  Eyes  tinged  yellow,  yellow  for  upon 
tongue,  gums  tumid,  lips  red,  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  pulse  82. 
Medicine  of  yesterday  had  operated  eight  or  nine  times  on  his  bowels. 

R.        Fern  solph.,  grs.  xx. 

Spits,  nit  dnlo.,  oz.  j. 

Liq.  ammon.  aoet, oz.  iij.  1I(,.  ■. 

A  table-spoonfdl  every  two  hours,  orange  leaf  tea,  chicken  soup. 

August  24th — Bowels  not  moved  since  yesterday's  visit,  has  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  pulse  78,  skin  moist,  kidneys  acting  well. 

R.        Pnlv.  alum, grs.  iv. 

Ferri  sulph.,  **   xx. 

Sol.  soda  bi-carb., 0£.  iv.  m.  s. 

A  table-spoonfiDd  every  two  hours ;  infus.  pipsisewa  oj.  as  a  drink,  chicken 
soup,  milk  punch. 

August  25th — ^Fever  subsiding,  pulse  78. 

R.        Ferri  snlph.,  grs.  xx. 

Sol.  soda  bi-oarb, oz.  ir.  m.s. 

A  table-spoonful  every  two  hours ;  chicken  soup,  milk  punch. 

August  26ih — ^Hemorrhage  continues,  urine  dark  colored.  E.  continue 
treatment. 
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August  27dl— Pulae  80,  sweating  freely,  kidneys  acting  well,  no  pain, 
some  appetite,  hemorrhage  slight,  continne  treatment. 

September  lat— Pktient  continued  to  improve  and  was  nearly  well,  when 
I  was  myself  seised  with  the  fever.  I  did  not  use  the  alum  in  many  cases. 
as  I  found  that,  in  doses  even  as  small  as  one  grain,  it  produced  nausea. 
Hy  most  usual  prescription  was — 

Ferri  snlpb.,  grs.  sl. 

Spts.  nit  dulc, oi,  j. 

Sol.  Boda  bi-carb., oi.  Iv.m.  «. 

A  table-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  There  is  a  chemical  change 
in  the  mixture,  forming  carbonate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  soda,  but  by 
shaking  the  mixture  well  the  proportionate  dose  of  iron  and  soda  was 
given.  I  give  the  nitre  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  for  if  they  fail  in  their 
functions,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  greatly  lessened  When  there  is 
great  pun  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  in  the  early  stages  of  Ae  fever, 
cupping  gives  great  relief,  and  when  the  patient  can  bear  the  loss  of  blood, 
I  think  it  advisable  to  use  the  cups.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
I  think  cathartics  are  unnecessary,  if  not  positively  injurious.  I  have 
frequently  let  patients  in  the  hospital  go  from  three  to  five  days  without 
an  operation  on  the  bowels,  without  any  bad  effects  resulting,  thai  I  could 
see ;  and  I  found  that  the  quieter  the  patients  were  kept  towards  the  last 
stages,  the  better  for  them. 

The  great  disposition  to  emesis  is  an  indication  that  the  stomach  is  to 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  after  the  third  day,  and  if  cathartic  medicines 
are  then  given,  the  patient  is  extremely  liable  to  be  exhausted,  both  by  em> 
esis  and  purgation,  at  the  very  time  that  his  too  fast  failing  strength  should 
be  sustained.  I  think  that  hospital  patients  require  more  stimulation  dtan 
those  in  private  practice.  Their  constitutions  are  often  greatly  impaired 
previous  to  an  attack  of  the  fever;  hence,  the  frequehcy  of  my  prescribing 
milk  punch,  partly  as  a  direct  stimulent,  partly  for  its  nutnent  properties. 
It  also  agrees  widi  the  stomach. 

I  think  that  the  ammonia,  iron  and  alum,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Tyler 
Smith  in  his  treatment  of  leucorrhoea,  will  prove  a  valuable  medicine  in 
the  hemorrhagic  cases  of  yellow  fever.  In  ward  32,  up  to  August  22d,  I 
used  the  alum  and. iron,  treatment  in  nine  hemorrhagic  cases.  But  one  of 
the  nine  died,  the  fest  case  as  reported  above* 

Billing  August  there  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  1075 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  586  died,  626  discharged.  In  my  wards,  82  and  ftS^ 
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fee  thfi  auM  mootb,  were  atektoi  5aca0e»ef  yeltenr  fever,  of  whioh  16 
died. 

HmpML  Mpcprt  for  AugBsti  185&      P^liente  adfluttod  in  imda  32 

Admittadi ,...«».««^ ^..^ »»...^ 87 

Di8o)Mrg9d, ^ 66 

Ditd, « 19 


INSTRUMENTAL  CASE  OF  0BSTBTRIC8. 

January  30th;  1856|  6i  A.  m.  — I  was  called  by  Br.  S.,  to  assist  him 
in  a  case  of  labor.  Mrs.  C,  aged  22  years — third  pregnancy  —  in  good 
general  health,  though  lame  in  left  leg  from  an  old  attack  of  scrofolous 
nature;  had  been  in  labor  twenty^fonr  hours.  Dr.  S.  had  been  up  all  night 
wiUi  her ;  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  four  hours,  the  os  uteri  being 
perlbetly  dilated  at  the  time.  Since  the  rupture  of  the  same,  however,  the 
pttins  hivve  been  altogetiier  inefficient,  and  little,  if  any  progress  has  been 
made. 

On  examination  pet  vaginamj  I  found  the  head  at  die  brim  of  the 
pelviis  with  its  '<  occipito-frontaF^  diameter,  corre^nding  to  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis — oociput  to  right  acetabulum.  The  os  ut^d  was 
tofb  and  dilatable  to  any  requisite  extent.  Befcre  wididrawing  my  j^gen, 
I  attempted  to  produce  flexion  by  pushing  up  the  forehead,  (a  maiiipula- 
tion  unsucceetfolly  tried  by  Dr.  S.  before  I  arrived,)  bat  the  effort  waa 
vuraSing.  I  then  afqdied  die  veolis  to  die  occiput,  and  poshed  with  die 
iogers  against  the  forehead  at  die  same  dme,  and  dins  readily  remedied 
tbe  deviadon  of  preeentatiim.  The  head  being  now  reduced  to  a  plain  first 
pofliiioB  of  vertex  presentation,  we  determined  to  await  the  efforts  of  nature 
a  litd^  but' it  was  soon  found,  that  the  pains  were  alt(^;edier  insufficient  to 
expel  tha  ftetus;  which  we*  Imd  every  reason  for  believing  to  be  large. 

We  now  gave  the  patient  a  moderate  dose  cf  wine  of  ergot,  and  I  ap- 
plied Hodge's  fbroeps  to  the  head  in  the  superior  strait.  In  die  course  of 
twenty  minules^  the  trtettne  contractions  were  inereased  in  force,  aad 
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genuine  expoLdye  pains  manifested  thems^yes.  Notwithstanding  the 
handles  of  my  forceps  approached  each  other  in  parallel  lines,  I  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  look  them^  without  using  such  force  as  might  haye  been  in- 
jurious to  the  child.  I  had,  through  means  of  auscultation,  found  the 
child  aliye,  and  I  was  extremely  desirous  of  deliyering  it  safely.  I  there- 
fore held  the  handles  firmly  together,  by  grasping  them  near  their  extreme- 
ties  with  my  right  hand,  and  close  to  the  yulya  with  my  left.  This  ktter 
hold  enabled  me  to  make  traction  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  head  in  the  cayity  of  the  pelyis,  and  it  was  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes  thereafter,  when  the  child  (a  boy,)  was  wholly  deliyered.  It  was 
at  first  motionless  and  quite  liyid,  but  well  directed  efforts  soon  induced 
respiration,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  it  in  the  scale,  balancing 
eleyen  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  iron. 

The  pkcenta  was  soon  deliyered,  and  both  mother  and  child  did  well. 
The  forceps  left  their  mark  on  each  side  of  the  head  for  a  few  days,  for, 
notwithstanding  I  did  not  lock  them,  I  had  made  yery  firm  pressure,  and 
exerted  considerable  force  in  the  way  of  traction. 

Remarks — This  case  is  a  yery  instructiye  one :  First,  It  affords  an  in 
stance  of  deyiation  of  presentation  of  the  head,  which  resists  the  simplest 
means  of  rectifying  it,  but  readily  yielded  to  the  application  of  the  yectis. 
And  eyen  had  the  uterine  contractions  been  sufficiently  powerful  for  the 
expulsion  of  a  child  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  seems  altogether  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  so  large  a  head  as  the  result  proyes  this  one  to 
haye  been,  could  not  haye  passed  the  superior  strait  in  this  condition  of 
deyiation.  Second,  The  case  proves  clearly  that  there  are  cases,  wher^n 
although  the  forceps  are  accurately  applied  to  the  head,  still  it  is  imposdble 
to  lock  them  without  using  a  degree  of  compression  dangerous  to  the 
foetus.  Also,  that  notwithstanding  the  forceps  are  not  looked,  if  they  are 
accurately  applied  to  the  head,  and  carefully  managed,  suffieient  traction  to 
effect  deliyery  of  a  yery  large  head,  may  be  made  without  the  blades  slip- 
ping off  the  head,  or  in  any  way  endangering  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother. 
Third,  We  haye  in  this  case  the  fiedrest  illustration  of  the  great  yalue  of 
the  forceps.  Knowing  well  the  great  amount  of  force  I  found  it  necessary 
to  exert^  eyen  in  connection  with  ergotio  contractions  of  the  uterus,  I  feel 
assured  that  this  patient  could  neyer  haye  giyen  safe  birth  to  her  child, 
without  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  and  I  am  conyinced  that  the  time  during 
which  she  must  necessarily  haye  lingered  in  efforts  at  gradual  emulsion, 
would  haye  in  eyery  way  compromised  her  own  saifety. 
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I  mil  heve  take  oooadon  to  eqfoess  my  deoided  preference  for  ihe  long 
foroeps  of  Prof,  Hodge/  oyer  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
hftTO  fireqnentlj  applied  them  in  the  inferior  strait^  and  have  never  had 
ooeaaion  to  wish  them  one  inch  shorter.  To  the  head  in  the  superior 
strait,  I  find  them  equally  applicable*  I  have  now  applied  them  in  four 
instances,  and  with  the  utmost  ease  and  happiest  results. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC  YELLOW  FEVER 

At  Coopet'*  Wellt,  in  ffmds  County,  MUt.,  during  the  tumtner  and  autumn  o/1855, 
Bt  J.  a  BiAUT,  M.  D.,  in  a  letter  to  B.  D.  Fnaat, 

Me$9r$  Editon :  According  to  request,  I  hand  you  the  following  in- 
teresting letter,  which  was  kindly  sent  to  me  as  a  contribution  to  my  con- 
templated report  on  qndemics,  for  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Haying  been  prevented  by  pressing  engagements,  from  drawing  up  such  a 
report  as  I  should  wish  to  present  to  that  learned  body,  I  shall  publish  in 
the  Medical  Journals,  more  or  less  of  the  valuable  material  which  has  been 
generously  furnished  by  my  professional  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  visited  Cooper's  Wells  in  November  last,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  memorable  epidemic,  and  must  confess,  I  could  discover  no  evi- 
dence of  a  local  cause  that  I  would  consider  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such 
A  disease.  I  therefore  think,  there  must  have  been  Bome  foreign  influenccj 
or  else  a  very  extraordinary  condition  of  the  atmoephere^  that  caused  the 
endemic  fevers  of  the  place  to  assume  or  run  into  the  yeUow  fever  type* 
You  will  perceive,  that  Dr.  Beasley  mentions  the  abundant  prevalence  of 
intenmttefU  fever  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  To  use  his 
own  language,  ''  the  change  was  gradual,  a  running  into  yellow  fever  as  it 
were." 

The  doctor  appears  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  apparently  infec- 
tious communication  that  could  be  traced  in  every  instance  where  cases 
occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  one  family y  but  strange 
to  say,  that  was  the  only  case  in  which  the  disease  ran  through  the  whole 
family.  This  would  appear  to  prove  the  necessary  presence  of  some  2ocaZ  cause 
or  influence  at  that  spot,  or  at  least,  that  the  disease  is  incapable  per  <e,  of  re- 
generating its  own  poison,  and  thus  spreading  from  person  to  person.  The 
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faoto  bearing  on  thfa  pdn(  Act  kcve  been  obeerfed  withfai  *e  ket  few 
yean,  reaDj  appear  (o  be  so  oontradietorj,  that  it  is  i^oei  impoeiibfe  to 
get  al  their  true  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  ind  some  of  mj  own  obeerra- 
tiom  and  eonekdone  reepecting  yellow  feVer,  Mtpported  by  the  teatimooj 
of  Dr.  B.;  8ueh  ae  tk»  close  relationship  between  the diffennt  tjjm  of 
fever  prevailing^  and  the  diiBonlty  of  dielingiithii^  them  — the  ezHaorii* 
nary  mildness  of  the  i^rmptoms  in  many  cases,  as  I  witnessed  in  the  Nor- 
folk epidemic — attacks  sometimes  attended  with  bilious  vomitings,  con- 
trary to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile;  the  beneficial  effects 
of  spontaneous  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  gums ;  the  &tal  effects  of 
siippreflsion  of  urine,  etc  In  short,  Dr.  Beasley's  letter  is  very  valuable, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  special  attention  of  your  readers. 
Yours,  re§pectfiilly, 

B.  D.  FBNNEB. 
5  OaioDdtlet  street,  April  25, 1856. 

Cooper's  Wells,  March  6th,  1856. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Pbnnbr— Dear  Sir :  Agreeable  to  promise,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  a  short  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  occurred  at  Cooper's 
Wells  during  last  summer.  Not  having  taken  notes  of  the  cases  under 
treatment  for  yellow  fever,  I  cannot  enter  into  a  minute  description  as  to 
symptoms,  or  management  in  any  particular  case.  My  object  will  only  be 
to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  prevalance  of  the  fever  at  this  place 
and  vicinity. 

The  visitor  on  arriving  at  Cooper's  Wells,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  high  and  elevated  location  <^  this  justly  celebrated  watering  place,  the 
romantic  scenery,  and  the  rolling  character  of  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. Owing  to  its  natural  advantages  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no  ac- 
cumulation of  filth,  animal  or  vegetable ;  every  shower  of  rain  washing  the 
hills  dean,  and  free  from  anything  that  is  calculated  to  produce  disease. 
No  swamp  or  low  marshy  places  in  the  vicinity  giving  rise  to  malaria. 

Consequently,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  from  your  knowledge  of 
thb  section  of  Hinds  County,  that  th^e  is  no  local  cause  at  this  locabty, 
capable  of  originating  yellow  fever.  The  question  then,  very  naturallj 
arises,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  origin  of  an  epidemic  at  this 
point,  how  was  it  communicated  here?  Whether  by  the  transmiBSton  of 
goods  and  baggage  from  an  infected  district,  or  by  persons  having  been  ex- 
posed to,  and  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  a  yellow  fever  region,  and  coming 
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to  the  Wella,  the  disease  developing  itself  after  their  arrival.  I  will  meiltiofi 
a  few  &ct8  just  here^  and  leave  yon  to  draw  jour  own  conolnsions. 

A  milliner  from  New  Orleans,  came  to  this  place  early  in  the  summer, 
rented  rooms,  and  (^ned  a  lot  of  goods  for  sale,  and  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving and  opening  boxes  containing  ribbons,  silks  and  £iincy  articles,  from 
your  city,  during  the  prevalence  of  fever  there.    Several  ladies  who  were 
frequently  at  her  store,  and  bought  goods,  were  attacked  with  fever,  one  of 
whom  died  with  black  vomit.     This  woman  soon  after  took  the  fever,  and 
also,  an  Irish  diamber  maid,  and  several  servants  who  occupied  adjacent 
rooms.     On  the  8th  of  August,  (which  was  before  the  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Yicksburg,)  there  being  an  increase  of  company  at  the  Wells, 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  went  to  the  above  mentioned  place,  and  pur- 
chased twenty  mattresses,  which  were  shipped  immediately  to  this  place.  I 
mention  this  fact,  because  it  has  been  frequently  remarked  and  reported 
through  the  country,  that  the  mattresses  were  ordered  from  New  Orleans. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  two  suspicious  cases  occurred,  which  created 
considerable  alarm  among  die  visitors,  but  not  regarded  as  yellow  fever  by  the 
attending  physician,  both  of  which  died  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  but  no  black  vomit.     Each  of  thase  cases  came  from  a 
fever  district  a  few  days  before  they  were  taken  sick.     For  a  week  or  ten 
days,  there  was  no  sickness  of  any  description.     On  the  28d  of  August, 
a  lady  from  Louisiana  was  attacked  with  fever;   came  through  Yicksburg 
a  short  time  before.  On  the  26th  of  August,  Br.  Pugh  was  attacked,  (the 
doot(nr  attended  the  cases  above  spoken  of.)    Both  of  these  cases  died  with 
black  vomit  on  the  fifUi  day.    The  prominent  symptoms  in  these,  as  well 
as  many  other  cases,  were  severe  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  calves  of  the 
legs,  high  fever,  great  thirst  and  restlessness,  sick  stomach,  eyes  injected, 
skin  yello97,*often  hot  and  dry,  and  frequently  a  {Hrofuse  sweat;  but  a 
steady,  gentle  perspiration,  could  not,  in  most  instances,  be  kept  up ;  tym- 
panites and  suppression  of  urine,  coma  and  black  vomit,  would  generally 
.  end  the  same  on  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  sometimes  on  the  third  day.     Du- 
ring the  week  that  the  two  latter  cases  were  sick,  I  saw  and  treated  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  cases  of  well  marked  intermittent  and  remittent  forms  of 
fever,  all  of  whom  got  well,  under  a  mild  course  of  medication  for  those 
diseases.  The  fever  Uien  assumed  a  different  type ;  the  change  was  gradual, 
a  running  into  yellow  fever  as  it  were,  and  spread  rapidly,  principally 
among  the  blacks. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  dating  from  the  28d  of  August, 
20 
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there  were  about  four  hundred  persons  at  the  Wells,  white  and  black,  ex- 
posed up  to  the  Slst  of  August,  when  the  first  death  took  place.  Yet,  I 
only  heard  of  two  cases  of  feyer  occurring  out  of  this  large  number,  after 
they  left  Cooper's  Wells.  All  who  remained,  were  connected  with  the 
establishment,  numbering  fifty,  white  and  black.  Of  these,  four  had  had 
the  fever  previously,  and  one  escaped  an  attack.  There  were  forty-five 
attacks,  and  nine  deaths  —  six  whites  and  three  blacks. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  had  valuable  aid  in  the  persons  of 
Drs.  Hubbard,  Buckner  and  Brickell,  of  Vicksburg,  and  Dr.  Cabaniss,  of 
Jackson.  And  if  a  competency  of  good  nurses  could  have  been  procured, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  mortality  would  have  been  diminished  to 
half  the  number  reported,  the  majority  of  cases  assuming  a  mild  form.  I 
was  called  to  see  a  number  of  fever  cases,  between  the  Wells,  Raymond, 
Newton  and  Jackson,  all  in  the  same  county.  Whenever  I  was  called  to 
patients  in  the  country,  I  endeavored  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  they 
had  at  any  time,  been  where  the  fever  was  prevailing.  They  answered  me 
invariably  in  the  negative.  But  on  pressing  my  inquiries,  I  found  that 
they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  goods,  recently  received  from  an 
infected  district,  either  at  the  store,  or  by  shipments  made  to  them  by 
their  merchants  at  Vicksburg  or  New  Orleans.  Others  had  visited  the 
rooms  of  the  sick.  In  one  family  where  the  fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  I  was  not  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  fever  among  them,  to  any 
other  agency  than  the  transmission  of  some  morbifie  matter,  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  attacks  here  were  violent.  There  were 
in  this  family  twenty  persons,  white  and  bjack ;  nine  were  attacked,  (seven 
whites,  and  two  colored ;)  three  deaths,  two  whites  and  one  black. 

This  was  the  only  place  in  the  country  that  the  fever  spread  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  same  family.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  during  the  epi- 
demic last  summer,  that  it  was  strange,  where  so  many  in  the  same  family, 
often  in  the  sick  room,  and  acting  as  nurses,  did  not  have  the  fever,  if,  as 
some  writers  hold,  yellow  fever  is  contagious.  I  could  mention  several  in- 
stances, where  only  one  in  a  large  family  had  the  fever,  without  communi- 
cating it  to  any  other  member,  notwithstanding,  the  relatives  mingled 
freely  in  the  sick  room.  In  many  cases  that  came  under  my  observatioD, 
the  advance  of  the  disease  was  very  mild ;  the  patient  complained  bat 
little,  generally  of  a  fullness,  or  tight  feeling  in  the  head,  a  sensation  of 
weariness  in  the  lumbar  region,  tongue  slightly  coated,  often  clean,  and 
but  little  fever.     In  several  instances,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  at  first, 
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whether  the  patient  had  the  fever  or  tioL  But  in  a  short  time,  int»re  a»geiii 
symptomfi  supervened  and  removed  all  suspenBO  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  In  others,  the  attack  was  open  and  bold  ^- high  fever, 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  neck,  back  and  limbs,  very  restiess,  sick  stoinaeh, 
with  bilious  vomitings,  etc.  I  witnessed  one  case,  in  which  the  patient  at 
the  onset  of  the  diseaae  became  delirious  —  recovered  after  a  prottaoted 
illness.  In  two  others,  hunger  was  a  prevailing  feature,  each  eMack  mild. 
When  hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  nose  or  mouth,  the  case  almost  always 
terminated  fav(U'abiy.  Black  vomit  was  not  common  in  the  epidemic  herci 
but  few  recovered  after  this  fatal  symptom  made  its  appearance. 

In  one  case  that  liad  black  vomit,  the  discharge  by  the  bowels  seemed 
to  be  pure  blood;  after  standing  u  short  time,  it  coagulated  into  a  solid 
mass.  And  in  another  who  had  black  vomit,  the  dejections  were  precbely 
the  same  as  that  passed  from  the  stomach.  Each  case  proved  fatal.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  was  always  a  fatal  symptom.  When  this  secretion  was 
scanty,  or  not  voided  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  it  was  often  relieved  by 
appropriate  remedies.  From  the  appearance  of  sudamina,  eonvalescnoe 
most  generally  followed.  In  one  case,  this  eruption  was  superseded  by  a 
large  number  of  boils  all  over  the  surface,  from  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  that 
of  a  hazlenut. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  me,  from  my  limited  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  yellow  fever,  to  contribute  anything  new  to  the  mode  usually 
adopted.  But  a  few  remarks  under  this  head,  on  the  course  pursued  here, 
will  close  this  communication.  The  treatment  carried  out,  was  principally 
on  the  expectant  plan,  which  consisted,  (after  putting  the  patient  to  bed, 
administering  foot  bath,  etc.,)  of  a  gentle  purge  of  some  kind,  calomel  and 
rhubarb  were  used,  but  I  saw  better  effects  from  a  simple  dose  of  oil.  Of 
the  different  alkalies,  lime  water  was  pvefened,  given  early  in  the  attack, 
and  continued  during  sickness.  The  object  was  to  keep  up  a  gentle  per- 
spiration all  the  time.  As  long  as  the  skin  acted  well,  nothing  was  done 
for  the  patient,  unless  symptoms  called  for  rnoix;  active  remedies,  beyond 
the  use  of  cold  drinks  to  allay  thirst,  and  adding  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  comforts  of  the  sick  room.  When  high  fever  came  on,  with  great 
thirst  and  restlessness,  ext.  aconite  was  administered  with  good  effect,  in 
from  J  to  i  gr.  doses  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  abo,  for  its  diaphoretic  properties.  But  tiiis,  I 
think,  is  a  remedy  that  requires  watching,  as  there  is  abeady  toe  great  a 
tendency  to  sedation  in  most  cases  of  yelkm  fever.     Mitetard  pouItfoeB  tb 
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the  itonuu^  and  enemas  of  oold  dippery  elm  water  repeated  every  four  honrB, 
I  ilMind  to  have  a  fine  eflfoot  where  the  febrile  symptoms  ran  high,  hoi 
and  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  epigastric  region. 
Veiy  decided  relief  was  afforded  the  patient  in  every  instance.  Mucihigi- 
noos  drinks  in  small  quantity,  iced  if  derired.  Gold  douche  to  the  head, 
stimulating  frictions,  as  pepper  and  hot  brandy  to  the  extremities,  when 
the  capillary  eirculaticm  were  languid,  were  used  widi  advantage.  In 
total  snjqsreodon  of  urine,  no  case  got  well.  Where  the  secvetion  was  sus- 
pended for  a  few  hours,  or  passed  in  small  quantity,  the  infusion  of  uva 
ursi,  with  sup.  carb.  of  soda,  was  given  with  happy  results.  In  (act,  it  did 
not  £ul  in  my  hands  to  restcne  this  function  to  its  normal  standard.  No 
particular  remedy  was  relied  on  to  check  Uie  ejection  of  black  vomit.  After 
the  febrile  stage  had  subsided,  and  the  period  of  prostration  came  on,  nour- 
ishing diet,  and  stimulants  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient;  chidcen 
water,  and  arrowroot  often,  but  in  small  portions ;  brandy,  pcnrter  and  ale, 
according  to  the  taste.  Without  wearying  your  patience  any  further,  I  will 
finidi  by  stating  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred,  both  here  and  in  the 
vidnity.    Niere  were  in  all,  seventy  attacks  of  yellow  fdver,  as  follows : 

Attacks:  whites,  40;  colored,  80  — Total,  70.  Deaths:  whites,  9; 
colored,  4  — Total,  18. 

Hoping  you  may  find  something  in  this  communication  that  will  in  some 
degree  aid  you  in  making  out  your  final  report  to  the  Medical  Association, 
I  am  with  high  regard,  and  the  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity  and 
happinesSi 

Your  Mend, 

J.  8.  BBAZLBY. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 

KBMABKS   ON    ASTHMA.      . 

Bj  Ftci.  RoRAif,  Hotel  Dleu  of  Parin. 

As  we  progress  in  the  study  and  exact  knowledge  of  disease,  we  become 


and  more  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  those  ancient  opinions,  whicb 
adimtt^  Emotional  derangements  without  any  organic  lesion,    hoft^t^ 
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witb  AiB  ide»|  I  lutye  laade  nameroiu  investigatioiis  oa  thi0  ^nlijeot^  % 
psrtof  wldohlutTe  been  pabBshediUMler  this  title:  ^^  b  aidhima  inold  agt 

I  was  led  to  a  more  oarefal  stadj  on  Mb  snbjeet,  by  obeemng  that 
eTerj  winter,  my  wards  at  the  Salpetriere  beeame  illed  with  nnmbeis  of 
old  people,  between  seyenty  and  eighty  yean  of  age,  who  aoffered  from  in« 
tense  dyqpnisa.  On  examining  the  post  mortem  appearances  of  these 
sabjeets,  I  fonnd  either  ossification  of  the  large  vessels,  incrustations  on 
the  valves,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  increased  thickness  of  the 
base  of  the  heart.  So,  that  here  was  an  active  aneurism,  in  the  language 
of  Gorvisart,  produced  by  an  obstacle  to  the  cireulatoiy  function.  Because 
the  blood  'passing  through  vessels,  having  undergone  these  pathological 
alterations,  must  necessarily  be  arrested  in  its  course,  remain  in  the 
Imngjif  and  thus  produce  that  embarrassment  of  the  respiration,  charac- 
teristic of  asthma. 

Let  us  now  make  a  clinical  application  of  what  we  have  just  stated  A 
dhort  time  ago,  a  woman  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  a  cyanosed  com- 
plection,  a  sunken  eye  and  hollow  cheek.  She  had  great  difficulty  of 
breathing.  There  was  resonance  on  pereussion  in  the  antjBrior  part  of  the 
chest,  the  left  lung  being  somewhat  more  dear  than  the  right.  The  back 
part  of  the  chest  seemed  quite  normal  on  pereussion,  but  auscultation  dis- 
covered to  us  dry  and  sonorous  ronchi,  intermiugled  with  fine  crepitation, 
thus  showing  that  inflammation  extended  to  the  last  bronchial  tubes. 

We  made  the  following  diagnosis :  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  em- 
physema, and  engorgement  of  the  lung.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  were 
traces  of  albumine  in  the  urine,  this  cireumstance  proving  that  conjestion 
of  the  kidneys  b  sufficient  to  produce  albumine.  So,  that  in  this  patient, 
there  was  stask  of  blood  in  all  the  permeable  tissues.  The  woman  died, 
and  you  now  behold  the  post  mortem  appearances,  to  wit :  The  heart  is 
considerably  hypertrophied,  the  right  cavities  are  dilated,  and  the  walls 
thickened ;  the  left  lung  crepitates  under  the  hand,  and  is  much  distended ; 
the  right  lung  is  much  congested.  So,  that  here  we  have  a  species  of  an- 
enrism  of  the  pulmonary  cells  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  rupture 
of  the  cells,  and  passage  of  the  air  into  the  intervesicular  space ',  there  is, 
also,  engorgement  from  stasis  of  the  liquids  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lung, 
soHhatlhe  diagnosis  is  completely  verified. 

Laennee  said,  that  the  '^  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  a  person  dying 
with  emphysema,  was  very  nmilar  to  the  lungs  of  frogs ;  in  his  opinion, 
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emph jtenm  is  almost  always  the  oonsequence  of  a  se^we  diy  catarrii  of  a 

dry  form,  invading  a  great  part  of  the  lung/'  Oo  Ais  aoooont,  we  almost 
always  find  on  opening  asthmatic  patients,  more  or  less  dilatatimi  of  the 
pulmonary  cells. 

This  observation,  said  he,  gives  us  a  physical  explanation  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  pnlmonary  cells  are  dilated.  In  the  dry  catarrh, 
the  smaller  bronchial  ramifications  are  often  completely  obstructed,  either 
by  tough  mucus,  or  by  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself;  now, 
as  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  powerful  and  numerous,  whereas,  expiration 
is  only  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  and  the  feeble  contraction 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  will  thus  happen  that  during  inspiration, 
some  air  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  bronchial  tube, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  expiration  would  be  insufficient  to  force  it  out 
again.  Air  becoming  thus  accumulated  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  would,  by 
its  expansive  force,  produce  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  in  which 
it  was  confined.  ' 

Such  being  Laennec's  theory  on  the  subject,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
facts,  as  I  observed  them  at  the  Salpetriere. 

The  symptoms  were  evidently  intermittent,  and  the  aged  were  most 
subject  to  those  fits  of  suffocation  during  the  winter.  So  much  so,  that 
when  the  temperature  fell  to  25  degrees  fahrenheit,  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  for  a  certain  number  of  extra  beds.  It  would  seem  that  the 
cold  drove  the  blood  from  the  skin  to  the  central  parts,  so  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  was  thrown  upon  the  circulation,  producing  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  asthma. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  advisable  to  bleed  persons  advanced  in  age, 
for  it  may  prove  more  fatal  than  the  disease  itself  3  but  when  the  patient 
is  very  strong  and  hardy,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  vein,  as  in  diminishing  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  the  circula- 
tion will  become  freer,  and  the  pulmonary  congestion  will  diminish. 

It  was  observable,  that  those  old  patients  improved  rapidly  as  soon  as 
the  spring  returned,  their  breathing  becoming  free  and  easy,  which  seems 
to  us  proof  positive,  that  the  anatomioal  lesion,  the  cause  of  asthma,  was 
an  impediment  in  the  circulation,  produced  by  the  infiuence  of  the  cold 
weather  on  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  surface. 

In  Laenneo's  opinion,  asthma  is  always  accompanied  by  pulmonary  em- 
physema.    On  t^e  authority  of  bis  great  name,  this  was  long  admitted 
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withcmt  any  question ;  but  how  can  emphysema  account  for  the  difficult 
breathing,  and  the  intermittenee  obserrable  in  asthma. 

Other  authors  have  said,  that  emphysema  is  caused  by  repeated  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  this  may  be  the  case. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  asthma  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  circulation^  it  might  be  objected  that  auscultation  and  percussion,  would 
reveal  the  existence  of  any  disease  of  the  heart.  But  we  know  that  these 
invaluable  means  of  diagnosis,  are  not  always  unerring  in  their  application, 
or  certain  in  their  results.  How  often  has  the  post  mortem  examination 
revealed  to  us  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  which^  during  life,  had  escaped 
the  most  careful  examination,  and  the  most  scientific  investigation. 

Previous  to  th^  application  of  auscultation  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  heart.,  Corvisart  had  brought  the  study  of  rational  signs  to  a  great  tie- 
gree  of  perfection.  He  wis  the  first  to  insist  that  orthopnoea,  cyanosis 
and  oedema  were  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  his  opinion, 
infallible  signs. 

At  this  day,  we  are  not  content  with  these  symptoms  of  more  advanced 
disease,  for  we  seek  with  eare  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  deviation  in 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  give  them  a  pathological  signification. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  give  due  value  to  these  physical  signs,,  we 
must  also  beware  of  attributing  to  them  undue  importance.  I  have  often 
seen  among  the  old  patients  of  the  Salpetriere,  the  heart  beat  with  such  force, 
as  to  be  perceptible  through  the  bed  clothes,  yet,  when  questioned,  they 
did  not  seem  aware  of  their  abnormal  condition,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  any  organic  disease. 

Among  persons  advanced  in  age,  asthma  is  generally  accompanied  with 
ossification  of  the  thoracic  aorta ;  now,  we  may  readily  imagine  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things,  that  congestion  of  the  different  viscera 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  vertigo,  head  ache,  etc.,  will  be  among  the  sequelae. 

It  has  been  said,  that  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in- 
filtration of  the  lower  extremities,  without  any  disease  of  the  right  side, 
the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  being  entirely  confined  to  the  left  side. 

From  these  considerations,  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  pulmonary  em- 
physema is  a  secondary  phenomenon ,  caused  by  an  impediment  in  the 
circulation. 
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PBOVESSOB   CBUVBILHIBB  ON  THB  SIMPLE  ULCBB   OF 
THB  STOMACH. 

[Oontiiratd  ftom  Itffc  Hnmber.] 

pabt  n. 

Clinical  Characters  and  Pathological  AUributes  of  the  Simple  Ulcer 
of  the  Stomach.  —  Although  we  cannot  always  establbh  in  a  positive 
manner;  the  diagnosis  of  this  lesion^  jet,  we  (can  easily  suspect  its  ex- 
istence, and  this,  with  more  or  less  probability.  Proceeding  for  instance  by 
exclusion  and  elinunation,  we  can  very  often  reach  a  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  next  to  certainty. 

At  its  origin,  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  has  no  characteristic  sign, 
unless  one  of  its  first  symptoms  be  the  vomiting  of  black  matter.  There 
is  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  to  which  are  also  added 
the  following  symptoms : 

Ist.  Sharp  pain  limited  to  a  small  space,  that  of  the  xyphoid  appendage, 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  corresponding  pain  in  the  vertebral 
column ;  indeed,  this  is  also  characteristic  of  gastralgia,  but  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  the  symptoms  are  intermittent ;  in  the  simple  ulcer,  the  pain  is 
constant. 

2d.  Vomiting  of  black  matter,  and  black  passages ;  these  symptoms 
belong  equally  to  the  simple  ulcer,  and  to  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

8d.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  cancer  and  the  simple  ulcer,  is 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  these  two  affections,  and  the  different  effects  of 
diet  and  treatment  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  cancer,  strict  diet 
is  useless ;  in  fact,  it  might  become  injurious  if  pushed  too  &r;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  simple  ulcer,  diet  is  the  principal  basis  of  treatment,  so 
much  sOy  that  when  properly  applied,  the  patient  improves  rapidly. 

Therapuiical  Character  of  the  Simple  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach, — 
What  course  of  treatment  should  we  adopt  for  an  ulcer,  situated  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  body  f  Simply  to  prescribe  absolute  rest,  and  remove  all 
local  causes  of  irritation.  Now,  the  stomach  must  have  absolute  rest,  so 
far  as  remedies  are  concerned,  though  of  course,  some  nourishment  must 
be  kept,  up,  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  remedial  method. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  instinct  of  the  stomach  vanes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  disease,  and  this  is  a  subject,  which  to  the  physiolo- 
gy, is  replete  with  interest 

We  know  for  instance,  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  mucus  mem- 
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branei  the  bamAp  stoiOAob,  wUdi  is  mttuhtlly  oomiYOioiia,  changed  its 
iwtare  and  tderates  only  one  kind  of  food^  so  that  it  becomes  eiUier  exclu- 
fliyely  herUToronB^  or  ezofaisiTely  carnivorons.  There  is  yet  another  frequent 
chaogp  in  the  inatiiiot  of  the  9tomaeh,  by  whiob  this  o^pm,  whether  in 
jont}!  mr  in  old  age^  seema  to  retom  to  its  "trst  state  —  that  of  infancy, 
and  bear  no  other  land  of  food  but  milk. 

This  is  eq>eciaUy  the  case  with  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  milk 
being  the  only  food  which  can  be  bomCi  and  the  magical  salve  which  heals 
as  if  by  enchantment.  From  the  vevy  first  day  of  its  exclusive  use  as  an  ali- 
ment, the  pain  diminishes  in  the  digastric  region,  and  it  soon  completely 
din4ypea(s;  the  patient  hails  the  relief  with  ddight,  and  his  strength 
qieodily  returns. 

Bat  it  sometimes  happens,  that  when  too  long  continued,  milk  diet  be- 
comes less  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  more  &tiguing  to  the  stomach.  In  this 
case,  we  must  associate  with  it  some  other  article  of  food,  on  the  nature 
of  whieh,  we  must  consult,  in  some  measure,  the  taste  and  instinct  of  the 
patient.  As  to  medicines,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  of  very  little  use. 
The  bitter  tonics,  and  the  prq[iaration8  of  iron,  are  especially  contra-indi- 
cated, opium  itself  is  of  little  use,  unless  gastralgia  eziet  as  a  complica- 
tion of  the  other  disease. 

The  means  which  have  appeared  to  exercise  a  &vorable  iniuence  on  the 
proipcMB  oi  the  disease,  are  the  following :  Eau  de  seltz,  ice,  alkaline  reme- 
dies, and  especially  die  phosphate  of  lime,  pr^[>ared  by  the  calcination  of 
bone,  and  redneed  to  impalpable  powder,  alkaline  baths,  cold  ablutions  on 
tbe  snrfaoe  of  the  body,  and  at  other  times,  warm  ablutions,  warm  bathf>, 
iTfcimnlnting  frictions,  revolsive  applications,  such  as  blisters  or  issues  to 
tiM  ^kigpuitric  region,  etc. 

But,  we  repeat  it,  die  great  problem  in  the  treatment  of  the  simple 
uloer  of  the  stomach,  is  to  find  some  kind  of  food  which  is  borne  by  the 
stonadii  without  pain,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  milk  diet  an- 
swers this  purpose  admirably  well;  in  &ct,  it  may  be  conridered  a  specific 
in  this  disease,  its  great  virtue  being  probably  the  absence  of  all  stimula- 
ting qualities. 

21  • 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. — ^Under  die  general  law  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana^  an  institution  has  been  duly  organised  and  inoor- 
porated  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  ''  New  Orleans  School  of  Medi- 
cine,** with  full  powers  to  impart  medical  instruction  and  to  grant  diplo- 
mas to  such  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  same.  In  a  short  time,  a 
full  and  comprehensive  prospectus  will  be  issued;  in  which  YnH  be  set 
forth  a  plan  of  medical  education  which,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  meet 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  An 
elegant  and  commodious  edifice  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  before  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  season  \  and  every  effut 
will  be  made  to  supply  all  the  material  necessary  for  the  most  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  the  various  branches. 

The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  Medical  School  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  will  excite  no  surprise  amongst  our  readers ;  that 
emotion  has  long  lingered  on  the  strange  phenomenon,  of  the  existence  of 
but  one  such  institution,  in  a  place  of  all  others  the  most  fertile  in  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  a  complete  medical  education. 
With   clinical  advantages  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  in  the  world,  and  with 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  pathology  and  anatomy  in  all  its  phases, 
such  as  are  elsewhere  unknown,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  profession  of 
New  Orleans  should  have  so  long  remained  inactive.      Not  that  we  mean 
one  word  of  detraction  from  those  who  have  been  working  in  the  mine ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  accomplished 
much ;  but  we  are  surprised,  that  in  a  mine  so  rich,  there  should  as  jet 
have  been  but  one  shaft  sunken.     Competition  is  truly  said  to  be  the  life 
of  trade,  yet  it  is  no  more  so  of  trades  than  of  professions.      Not  that 
groundling  lust  for  gain,  which  prompts  to  the  richer  boat  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  freight  for  nothing,  and  feed  them,  in  order  to  drive  an  honest 
but  poorer  competitor  from  the  trade  ]  but  that  spirit  of  competition  which 
stimulates  to  improvement  in  speed,  safety,  accommodations,  and  thus 
while  thriving,  confers  equivalent  benefits  on    the   community  whence 
support  is  derived.     It  is  in  this  spirit  of  honorable  rivalry,  that  the  New 
Orleans  School  of  Medicine  enters  the  lists,  and  on  this  fair  basis  she  is 
confident  of  a  liberal  support  from  those  to  whom  she  promises  equivalent 
benefits. 
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-.  '  ProgieM  is  our  motto.  The  idiistk  of  tbe  looomolhre  haa  at  laai  aroused 
New  Orleans  £rom  her  slumber  in  the  prodigal  lap  of  natoroi  and  she 
awakes  to  learn  from  her  prosperous  nei^bors,  that  more  is  to  be  aocom- 
plished  bj  well  directed  energy  and  industry,  than  by  a  proud  relianee  on 
mere  natural  advantages.  The  mighty  Mississippi  is  ^yer  floating  weal& 
to  our  door,  but  the  same  current  sweeps  as  steadily  beyond  us,  and  is  as 
ready  to  rob  as  to  enrich  us,  if  we  make  no  effort  to  ayail  ourselves  of  its 
liberality. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Southern  young  men  to  the  medical  schoola  (tf 
the  North  is  an  unnatural  and  humiliating  sighl,  yet  we  have  but  our- 
selves to  blame  for  it.  So  far  from  there  being  a  reason  why  New  Orleans 
should  be  restricted  to  a  paltry  class  of  two  hundred  students  of  medicine 
por  annum,  there  is  every  possible  reason  why  she  shoulc^have  treble  that 
number;  and  to  all  of  them  she  can  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  proper 
acquirement  of  a  medical  education  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

The  profession  of  the  South-west  has  long  been  looking  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  fruit  which  must  necessarily  ripen  on  the  tree  of  honor- 
able rivaky,  this  day  planted  in  our  great  city.  Whether  the  growth  of 
this  tree  shall  be  f»st  or  slow  our  professional  brethren  must  determine. 
To  them  alone  must  we  look  for  support  in  our  effort  to  advance  the  cause 
of  medical  education  in  the  South.  Their  smiles  and  their  applause  will 
be  as  sunshine  and  shower  to  our  newly-planted  twig,  and  in  lavishing 
these,  they  will  be  doing  the  least  that  can  be  expected  of  them. 


Tyler  Smith's  Lioturss  on  Obsteteios.  — Lectwre  lU,  -^Interned 
Organs  of  GenercUion.  —  Uterus  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
organs.  The  os  uteri  b  the  outlet  for  the  catamenial  secretion,  and  the 
products  of  impregnation ;  and  the  inlet  with  respect  to  coitus  and  the 
fertilization  of  the  ovum.  The  great  bulk  of  the  mulliparous  uterus  is  in 
ito  walls.  The  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  contains  about  ten  thousand 
mucous  follicles,  interspersed  throughout  the  ruga  or  palmas  plicatsd,  and 
may  be  considered,  as  in  effect,  an  open  gland.  These  rugae  are  evidently 
to  provide  for  dilatation  of  the  cervix  in  pregnancy.  <<  The  objects  of  the 
cervical  secretion,  are  to  keep  the  cervix  impermeable  in  the  ordinary  state, 
to  provide  a  fit  medium  for  the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa — to  furnish  the 
plug  which  fills  the  cervix  during  pregnancy,  and  to  secrete  the  mucous 
which  lubricates  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  during  labor."  This  secretion  is 
alkaline,  and  that  of  the  external  part  of  the  os  is  acid.     The  limite  of 
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fheae  diftoeirt  seorelioiM  are  cUtermiaed  hf  ik%  prtBenot  of  tqwcnMNDi  or 
oytindfical  a|»idielium. 

The  thinnest  part  of  the  ateiiae  mJb^  u  at  the  entiaooeof  Ae  Mkffkm 
tubes,  and  the  thickest  at  the  fdndosi  and  (^qpostte  the  ndMk  of  tte  tri- 
angular oaTity. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  uterine  stmeture,  is  the  moeoiis  mem- 
branes of  the  eavitj  of  the  body.  In  health  it  is  pale^  about  a  Mne  in 
thiokness;  and  closely  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  This  mem- 
brane is  studded  with  mucoos  glands,  whiA  (^n  one  or  two  together  on 
the'sur&ce  These  glands,  most  probably,  elaborate  the  material,  of  wfaioh 
the  decidua  refleza  is  formed. 

The  mucous  sur^Mse  ci  the  uterus  is  covered  by  ^ithelium,  whieh  is 
cylmdrlcal  and  Aliated  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  not  always  so  in  the 
cervix,  and  squamous  in  the  va^nal  aspect  of  the  organ.  The  cilia  of  the 
mucous  sur&oe  vibrate  from  below  upwards,  and  probably  aid  the  aaeent  of 
the  spermatoKoa.  Ghib-shaped  papiUas  are  found  every  Where  under  the 
epithelium.  These  villi  are  larger  wfthin  die  os  uteri  than  upon  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  but  less  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  ^e  cervical  canal 
and  in  the  cavity  of  the  body.  At  the  os  uteri,  they  appear  to  poflsess 
special  sensation  of  a  sexual  character. 

'<  According  to  KolUker,  Kilian,  Rainey  and  others,  the  substatioe  of 
the  uterus  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue,  and  a  tast  number  of  furilbrm 
fibre-cells,  fibre  germs,  or  embiyonic  nucleated  cdb,  having  the  power  of 
development  into  non-striated  involuntary  muscular  fibres."  Impr^nation, 
or  any  condition  of  irritation  of  the  uterine  waQs,  causes  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  these  cells,  and  it  is  to  their  development,  ^t  live  gravid 
uterus  owes  its  contractility.  <<  Oases  are  met  witti  in  wMdi  the  ute9nn  ex- 
pels coagnla,  or  the  dysemenorrhoo  membrane,  by  contraiellie  efforts,  even 
in  the  unimpregnated  condition.''  It  is  probable,  that  by  rdaxation  6f 
the  fibre  cells  of  the  os  and  cervix,  and  contraction  of  those  of  the  body, 
the  OS  uteri  msy  be  opened,  and  matters  expeOed  from  the  cavity  of  tite 
virgin  uterus. 

The  differences  between  nuOiparous  and  muhiparous,  as  appHed  to  the 
uterus,  are  insisted  on  by  H.  Paul  Dubois.  '<  NulHparousV  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  ^'  virgin,"  as  intercourse  without  impregnation  has  no  effect  on 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  uterus.  ^<  The  uterus  which  has  been 
fully  developed  by  gestation  never  returns,  unless  as  a  moiWd  comfit&m, 
to  the  size  of  the  nulUparoas  organ."    The  changes  of  shape  and  stxe 
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iMA  AiM  mMfmom  oigMi  h$m  undngeMy  «e  of  gteeii  kOatmlt  im  a 
mdioo-legftl  pdbi  of  ▼kir.  Meckel  ||y60  the  w^i^t  ef  tba  nnllqpiieu 
orgao  at  seven  or  ei|^i  dndyuBy  aad  tlbe  nmltiptMMiB  at  «n  owioe  and  a 
half.  All  the  diametttra  pf  the  multifarotts  oigan  ore  inofeaaed ;  ila  poe- 
teiior  aorfaoe  is  more  rovnded;  its  fandiis  is  otmvez,  instead  of  being 
lat;  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  is  more  oonioal  and  dongated ;  the 
OS  is  fooaded  or  pndeeved  in  shi^;  the  depressitm  felt  by  the  finger  is 
hmger  and  deeptf  *  The  interior  of  the  atoms  is  mooh  changed  in  appear 
anee.  Instead  of  the  triangular  oavi^^  we  have  an  ovalj  tiie  eavity  is  en- 
laigedy  and  the  os  intemnm'  is  less  distinct;  the  angles  in  whidbi  the  fal- 
lopian tabes  enter  have  disappeared;  the  oanal  of  the  cervix  is  shorter,  and 
the  xvifgBBf  to  some  extent,  obliterated. 

The  fidk^pian  tubes  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane^  whieh  is  in  folcb 
and  covered  bj  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  movements  of  the  cilia 
heiug  bam  the  ovarian,  towards  the  uterine  extremity.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thin,  a«d  devoid  of  glands.  The  fallo|Nan  tubes  are  the  ovidBetsof 
th»  human  economy.  The  i^piioation  of  the  c(»pus  fimbriatum,  to  the 
very  ovuhim  impregnated,  is  truly  wiHMlerfal,  bat  not  moate  so  than  what 
occurs  in  the  case  oi  die  polyp,  ihe  filaments  of  the  ond  Mnges,  of  wUch 
turn  with  precision  to  foreign  matter  placed  anywhere  on  the  surfiue.  ^<  It 
is  evidently  one  of  those  reflex  actions,  in  which  the  exdtor  and  reflex 
stimuli  are  in  such  exact  and  exquisite  relation,  as  to  simulate  the  per- 
fect effects  of  volition.''  Oendrin  and  others  have  found  the  &llopian 
tubes  firmly  grasping  the  ovaria  during  menstruation. 

The  ovaria  are  the  analogues  of  the  testes  in  the  male.  There  are  gene- 
rally ten  to  twenty,  or  more,  giaafian  follicles  in,  or  near  a  state  of  matu- 
nl^ ;  but  many  more  smaller  ones  are  virible  under  the  microscope,  and 
passing  on  to  a  state  of  maturity.  The  ovaria  must  be  coneiderBd  as 
two  Mlieular  i^nds.  Each  graafiMi  follicle  rcfoeeentB  the  ultimate 
table  or  follide,  of  a  secreting  glaad,  from  which  it  di£krs  only  in  being 
dosed,  exc^  at  die  time  when  it  discharges  its  contents." 

Lecture  lY.  —  Ovuiatwn.  —  <<  It  may  be  considered  as  an  eataMiidied 
fillet  in  physiology,  that  during  menstruation,  or  the  rut  or  heat  of  aatimb, 
graafian  Mides  are  raptured,  and  ova  discharfed."  In  the  human  female 
it  is  bdieved,  that  the  ovule  escapes  at  or  about  the .  terminatioa  of  the 
menirtraal  flow.  Sometimes  one  escapes  firom  each  ovaiy,  or  more  than 
om  firom  ddier  side.  Premature  ova  may  ese^  befbore  puberty,  and 
graafian  folMes  may  be  ruptured  between  the  menstmal  periods.  Letheby 
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and  Hyrtl  haye  detected  the  oynle  in  the  faUapiMi  tabes  of  womeia  dying 
during,  or  shortly  after,  menstruation.  In  infertile  ovolalioD,  it  is  nneer* 
tain  whether  the  ovnle  is  decomposed  or  discharged  entire. 

'^  The  sabetance  of  the  oorpos  Inteom  is  soft,  fleshy  and  finable,  and  is 
permeated  with  nmneroos  vessels  from  the  external  snr&oe  of  the  ovisac,  so, 
that  the  true  corpus  luteum,  admits  of  being  injected  from  the  yessels  of 
the  OTaiy.  It  should  be  sud,  that  although  little  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  appearances  presented  by  the  corpus  luteum  numeroos 
hypothesis  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  yellow  layer, 
constituting  its  chief  bulk  is  formed.  The  latest  evidence  appears,  however, 
to  be  in  &vor  of  its  origin  in  the  membrana  granulosa.  Dr.  Lee  contends, 
that  it  is  a  deposit  external  to  the  living  membrane,  and  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones,  joins  him  in  his  opinion.  Knox,  Miller,  and  Dr.  Dalton,  regarded 
it  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  outer  membrane,  while  Kollik^r  considers  it  to 
depend  partly  upon  enlargement  of  the  epithelial  lining,  and  partly  on  that 
of  the  internal  or  fibro-cellular  layer  of  the  ovisac.''  ^'  In  the  case  of  the 
virgin  corpus  luteum,  other  graafian  follicles  are  passing  on  to  maturity, 
pari  pasm  with  its  development,  whereas,  in  the  true  corpus  luteum  the 
occurrence  of  gestation,  suspends  the  maturation  of  ovules.'' 


EXCERPTA. 

Opbration  op  OvARiOTOBffY  SuooBSSiTJiiLT  PiRFOEMiD.  — By  Ema 
p.  BenneU,  M,  D.,  Dcmbwry^  Conn.  —  The  subject  of  this  operation  was  a 
young  lady,  23  years  of  age,  unmarried,  of  good  constitution,  and  has 
generally  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  two  years  since.  At  that  time, 
she  perceived  a  fulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  gradually 
and  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  elibrts  of  several  physicians  to 
dissipate  it  She  consulted  me,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  when  she  presented  the  appearance  of  a  woman  at  the  full 
period  of  gestation.  Her  general  health  was  yet  good.  She  attended  to 
her  usual  duties ;  ate  well ;  digested  and  slept  well  until  of  late,  when  she 
complained  of  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough,  on  l^ng  down,  occasioned 
by  tlm  pressure  of  the  distended  sac  upon  the  diaphragm.     She  also  meo^ 
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slmated  r^alarly.  I  diagnofled  ovarian  dropaj^  and  juropoaed  an  operaliony 
to  which  abe  readily  asaented.  I  selected  the  time  of  the  operation  im* 
mediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  thinking  that,  at  this  time, 
^ere  would  be  less  folness  of  the  vessels  of  this  part,  and  conseqnently, 
leflB  liability  to  inflammation.  The  day  previous  to  the  operation,  I  cnrdered 
her  bowels  to  be  evacuated  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salt^.  On  the  12th  of 
January,  1856,  with  the  assistanoe  of  my  son,  Wm.  C.  Bennett,  and  in 
the  presence  of  several  physicians,  I  performed  the  operation.  I  made  an 
incision,  only  three  inches  in  length,  (being  determined  to  get  it  through 
as  small  an  opening  as  possible,)  through  which  I  introduced  my  fingers  as 
far  as  I  could  reach.  1  found  no  adhensions  (and  in  fact,  there  were  none 
of  any  importance.)  I  then  drew  out  the  sac,  turned  my  patient  over  on 
her  face,  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  opened  the  sac,  first  with  a  trocar, 
then  with  a  knife.  In  this  dependent  position,  I  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  so  manipulating  as  very  soon  to  empty  the  sac  of  its  contents,  which  I 
then  drew  out,  passed  a  double  ligature  through  the  pedicle,  and  cut  it  off. 
I  closed  the  wound  by  three  stiches,  bringing  the  ligature  out  at  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  wound,  and  dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  patient 
recovered  without  a  single  unpleasant  symptom. 

In  regard  to  this  operation,  I  would  suggest  a  few  remarks  to  those  who 
may  hereafter  venture  on  it.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  new  beginner  never 
venture  on  a  doubtful  case ;  but  select,  if  possible,  one  in  which  there  is 
a  degree  of  constitutional  vigor,  not  old,  or  reduced  by  frequent  tappings. 
If  possible,  always  operate  before  your  patient  is  tapped  at  all,  for  two 
reasons.  Ist.  Tapping  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  adhesions,  more  or  less 
extensive,  which  of  course  increases  the  danger  of  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion. 2d.  The  fluid  being  usually  albuminous,  the  patient  is  reduced  in 
strength  in  direct  portion  to  the  number  of  tappings,  and  is  therefore  less 
able  to  bear  the  shock  of  an  operation  of  such  severity.  It  is  generally 
easy  to  determine,  by  the  progress  of  the  case,  whether  it  is  an  encysted 
or  abdominal  dropsy ;  but  even  i^  you  cannot  be  certain,  you  lose  nothing 
by  cutting  carefully  into  the  abdomen.  If  you  find  a  sac,  well  and  good, 
go  on ;  if  not,  why  you  can  let  out  the  water,  and  close  up  the  wound. 
Operate  early  in  the  disease  as  possible.  Evacuate  the  bowels  freely  the 
day  previous,  then  keep  them  closed  by  opium,  or  some  of  its  preparations, 
for  five  or  six  days.  If  the  patient  menstruates,  operate  two  or  three  days 
after  the  menses  cease.      Enjoin  strict  regimen  and  quiet    Keep  the 
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foon  of  anilbrm  tenqperaioie.  Dam  off  urine  far  the  first  fiye  or  six  dijjpi. 
Use  soAobiil  anodyne  to  aUaj  all  pain,  and  nae  as  littk  cUorafonii  ae 
possible  in  the  operation. 


OSNTRAL  LaOEBATION,    AND     TRANSIT    OF  THE    INFANT    THBOUGH 

THi  Perinsum — By.  John  F.  Lamb,  M,  D.,  of  FrankfoH^  Fa.  — Viot 
Simpson  records  (^Edinburgh  Jour.  Mod.  /Sb*.,  July,  1855,)  an  example  of 
this  rare  lesion,  as  the  cause  of  perineal  fistula,  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
he  can  find  only  two  other  cases  of  similar  character  recorded.  His 
language  leads  to  the  inference,  that  it  is  this  particular  lesion  which  is 
rare,  independent  of  its  result,  in  fistula.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  one 
case,  resulting  in  perfect  recovery. 

In  June,  1821, 1  was  called  to  attend  a  primiparous  woman,  whose  a^ 
was  about  thirty  years.  The  pelvis  was  well  formed,  and  the  presenting 
part  was  found  to  be  the  head ;  ascertained  ultimately  to  be  the  occiput  to 
the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The  labor  was  progressing  favorably} 
though  for  some  hours  the  parts  seemed  unyielding,  and  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  correct  the  presentation.  As  the  head  advanced,  and  the  pains 
became  strong,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  perineum,  which  became 
violently  stretched,  and  I  presume,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  the 
support  was  not  where  it  should  have  been,  the  infant  seemed  really  to 
have  jumped  through  the  perineum  I  Being  then  a  mere  novice  in  ob- 
stetrical practice,  at  the  instant  I  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  A  single  pain  had  expelled  the  child,  which  was  of  ordinary 
size,  and  full  of  life.  My  first  business  was,  to  secure  and  divide  the  cord, 
and  then  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  which  was  di- 
rectly manifest.  The  funis  umbilioalis  was  carefully  withdrawn  frdm  its 
unnatural  channel,  and  brought  out  through  the  vagina.  The  placenta 
was  detached  and  expelled  without  delay  or  difficulty  —  when,  upon  a 
more-  carefdl  examination,  I  found  the  font  in  the  perineum  very  nearly 
central ;  the  fourchette  and  the  sphincter  ani  were  uninjured,  and  the  ac- 
cident was  attended  with  very  little  hemorrhage.  A  stitch  appeared  to  me 
to  be  unnecessary.  Having  a  reliable  nurse,  I  satisfied  myself  by  placiog 
tl\p  patient  comfcnrtable  on  her  back,  with  the  thighs  in  close  apposition, 
and  imjn^ssing  on  both  patient  and  nurse,  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining that  position  for  several  days. 

On  examination  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
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the  ec^  of  the  wound  adhexing  with  firmness.  The  patient  made  a  yeiy 
^Qod  reooyerjy  and^  indeed,  the  whole  case  was  attended  with  so  litUe 
tiaoble,  that  she  was  scarcely  aware  that  anything  very  unosnal  had  hap* 
]>ened. 

The  union  was  finn  and  pecfecty  and  this  patient  subsequently  gare  birth 
to  several  children  without  the  recurrence  of  accident — Am.  Jowmal. 

Cass  iLLusi&ATiifa  thx  InviiUINOi  of  LocuOiiTT  upon  Asthma.  — 
M*  TrousseaUy  in  a  clinical  lecture  reported  in  the  Gcuette  da  HSpUaux^ 
No.  34, 1853^  relates  the  following  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
locality  upon  asthma: 

'<  A  young  man,  set^  28,  a  native  of  St  Omer,  was  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  asthma  while  resident  there.  He  went  to  London,  and  resided 
in  the  City  for  two  years,  and  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  free  frotn  his 
malady.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  four  days  was 
as  bad  as  ever.  After  bearing  his  troubles  for  three  months,  he  went  to 
Paris,  to  consult  M.  Trousseau,  and  in  a  short  time  was  well.  At  this 
time,  he  made  a  summer  trip  to  Versailles,  and  there  he  was  inunediately 
attacked  by  his  old  enemy.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  f<nr  six  months 
continued  free.  After  this,  being  obliged  to  return  to  St  Omer,  he  was 
again  attadced  so  violently,  as  to  be  thought  to  be  dying.  By  Tropsseau's 
adviee,  however,  he  was  carried  on  a  hand-barrow  to  the  railway  station, 
and  brought  again  to  Paris,  where  his  sufferings  once  more  terminated.'' 

[We  have  known  some  equally  remarkable  examples  of  this.  A  gentle- 
man of  Baltimore,  who  was  a  great  sufferer  from  asthma,  went  to  Europe 
l>y  the  advice  9f  his  physician,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  change 
of  air.  He  remained  abroad  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
entirely  free  from  his  old  nuUady.  The  first  night  after  his  return  home 
to  Baltimore,  he  had  a  severe  attack,  and  continued  a  sufferer  so  long  as 
he  lived. 

Another  gentleman,  of  Baltimore,  who  suffered  severely  from  asthma, 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  attacks  were  comparatively  mild  and 
infrequent.  But  whenever  he  visited  Baltimore,  as  he  occasionally  did, 
to  see  his  relatives,  he  severely  suffered  from  his  old  enemy.  — Ed»  Am, 
Journal. 

.    On  WoaMfl. — From  the  German.   Translated  for  the  "  Western  Lcmcet.^* 
— Man  boards  and  lodges  within  his  body  a  great  number  of  worms. 
22 
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There  are  known  over  twenty  kinds  of  womus^  which  have  been  foand  not 
only  in  the  intestines,  but  also  in  almost  all  the  other  organs  of  the  human 
body,  and  many  of  them  in  places  to  which  no  external  access  exists,  partly 
in  the  most  hidden  inner  organs,  as  in  the  brain,  in  the  eye,  in  the  muscle, 
in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  etc.  Many  physicians  assure  their  patients  that 
worms,  as  the  lumbricoides,  ascarides,  and  the  tape  worms,  are  generated 
at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  body  by  a  morbid  disposition,  which 
can  be  corrected  by  proper  remedies.  The  investigations  of  our  days  have 
put  an  end  to  such  theories.  The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  most  of  the 
intestinal  worms  was  already  known  in  former  days.  A  single  tape  worm 
generates  annually  several  millions  of  eggs;  a  lumbricoid  perhaps  surpasses 
it  yet  in  fecundity.  The  giant  strangle,  strangulus  gigas,  which  fortu- 
nately very  rarely  is  found  in  the  kidney  of  man„  but  when  there,  una- 
voidably causes  death  by  the  destruction  of  the  tissue — this  worm,  which 
b  probably  one  of  the  most  sterile,  yet  produces  at  least  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  eggs  in  one  year.  And  this  tremendous  production  of  eggs  is  not 
limited  to  one  time,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  animals ;  but  the  lumbri' 
coids  and  other  round  worms  live  to  a  certainty  several  yearS;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  eggs  or  living  young  ones  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  The  propagation  of 
the  tape  worm  is  almost  unlimited ;  for  we  know  now,  that  the  small  head 
with  its  thin  neck,  which  clings  firmly  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  is  the 
productive  animal  proper,  which  develops  at  its  hinder  end  by  germinatioD 
always  new  although  in  many  respects  incomplete  animals,  which  continue 
attached  to  the  mother,  and  thus  appear  as  joints;  each  tape-worm-joint  is  an 
independent  sexual  animal,  for  each  of  these  joints  has  male  and  female 
generative  organs;  each  one  generates  thousands  of  eggs,  and  when  these 
eggs  are  ripe,  the  joint,  or  a  series  of  joints,  drop  off,  and  p^uas  off  with  the 
contents  of  the  intestines,  to  begin  a  new  life  without,  and  to  go  through 
new  stages  of  development.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firmly-adhering  head 
causes  the  shoots  of  new  joints,  and  the  severed  ripe  joints  are  replaced  by 
immature  new  ones,  which  gradually  grow  and  develop.  If  we  consider 
that  the  mature  joint  of  a  Taenia  Solium  has  the  length  of  only  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  that  such  a  tape-worm  may  grow  to  the  length  of  perhaps  100 
feet,  and  that  each  of  the  4800  joints,  which  would  compose  such  a  worm, 
is  a  mother  perhaps  of  1000  eggs,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
productive  faculty  of  such  a  very  little  head.  Hence  a  person  afiicted 
with  tape-worm  carries  with  him  in  his  body  a  constantly  producing  source 
of  microscopic  tape-worm  eggs,  which  he  deposits  everywhere  with  the  con- 
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tents  of  his  bowels;  and  with  which  again  dung-pits  and  lay-stalls  are 
filled,  and  which  are  carried  away  everywhere  in  manure  and  the  drainings. 
The  fanner  who  dungs  with  such  manure,  or  irrigates  with  such  drainings 
Ills  fields  and  meadows,  the  gardener  who  waters  with  such  dung-water  his 
lierbs  and  vegetables,  they  all  sow  unconsciously  worm-eggs  into  the  earth, 
upon  plants  and  kitchen  vegetables.  The  drainings  of  water-closets  and 
privies,  which  have  been  used  by  tape-worm  patient^)  carry  hundred  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  microscopic  little  eggs  into  creeks  and  rivers,  where 
ibey  are  perhaps  swallowed  by  their  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  deposited  on 
their  banks. 

Besides  all  this,  these  eggs  have  a  vitality,  which  almost  surpasses  tha^ 
of  the  seeds  which  were  embalmed  with  the  mummies.  They  resist  the 
most  detractive  agencies  found  in  nature.  Excess  of  dampness  has 
no  more  effect  upon  them  than  complete  exsiccation ;  heat  and  cold  prove 
ineffectual ;  the  acrid  leys  and  salts  of  the  drainings  and  decomposing  sub- 
stances do  not  destroy  their  power  of  development.  Only  boiling  heat, 
which  does  not  exist  in  nature,  only  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  kill 
these  eggs.  The  time*  of  their  duration  as  eggs  has  not  yet  been  ascer 
tained,  but  they  can  probably  last  for  years,  until  the  favorable  conditions 
for  their  development  are  realized.  Hence  we  see  already  in  the  beginning 
of  the  multiplying  process  two  essential  guaranties  of  propagation  estab- 
lished, although  under  unfavorable  external  conditions,  viz.,  the  generation 
of  numberless  germs,  and  the  indestractibility  of  these  germs  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

The  tape-worm  egg  gets  in  various  ways  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 
How  many  insects  and  larvae  of  insects  live  in  mud,  in  dung-water,  in  foul 
substances ;  how  many  other  animals,  again,  in  the  ground,  on  plants  in 
the  water,  where  the  eggs  are  carried  ?  There  is  probably  the  larvae  of  the 
cockroach,  which  in  dung  and  manure  receives  the  tape-worm  seed,  and  as 
bug  carries  it  into  the  meal-box  of  the  baker  and  under  the  flour ;  here  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  snail,  which  with  the  lettuce-leaves  appropriated  to  itself 
such  little  eggs,  and  allows  them  a  temporary  shelter  in  its  respiratory 
cavity,  in  which  they  nestle,  until  the  snail  is  eaten  by  another  animal. 
With  green  parsley,  lettuce,  and  all  the  unboiled  herbs,  which  are  used 
in  our.  kitchen  and  placed  upon  our  table,  we  bring,  perhaps,  a  quan- 
tity of  these  microscopic  tape-worm  eggs  into  our  intestines,  which  adhere 
to  them  in  spite  of  our  cleanliness  and  careful  washing. 

With  the  grass  which  it  eats,  the  sheep  swallows  the  tape-worm  egg, 
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whioh  oomes  from  the  exorements  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  which  devel- 
ops in  its  brain  as  magoC  (Goenttrus  o^eb^lfs),  until  a  wolf,  or  another  car- 
niyoroas  animal,  eats  the  bndn-sick  sheep,  and  the  (Ooenums)  magot  gets 
with  the  prey  into  the  stomach  and  boweb  of  the  marauder,  where  it 
develops  into  tape-worm. 

Thus  there  are  innumerable  ways  for  these  invisible  little  eggs  to  get  to 
proper  places  for  their  entire  or  partial  development.  But  with  even  this, 
all  means  lae  not  yet  %zliausted.  From  the  egg  slips  forth  a  young  one, 
formed  of  soft  granulous  substance,  which  has  the  power  of  expanding  and 
contracting  in  all  directions,  and  scarcely  larger  than  a  blood-globule,  is 
armed  with  six  little  hooks,  which  can  be  arbitrarily  moved  and  directed 
backward  and  forward.  By  means  of  these  hooks,  this  diminutive  creature 
bores  itself  through  all  tissues,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  passage.  With 
the  anterior  stiletta,  like  hooks,  it  punctures,  with  the  two  lateral  pairs  it 
presses  against,  increases  the  opening,  pushes  itself  forth  and  squeezes 
through  by  contraction  and  expansion.  From  the  intestine  it  can  thus  slide 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  into  the  muscles,  into  the  blood-vessels,  creep 
with  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  body,  again  work  itself  out  of 
{he  vessel  and  settle  anywhere  in  the  body,  perhaps  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
muscular  substance. 

There  new  metamorphosis  ofbn  await  our  little  worm.  The  animal,  in 
which  it  is  fastened  up,  is  perhaps  not  its  proper  and  definite  abode ;  the 
organ  in  which  it  fixed  itself  not  fit  for  its  sexual  development,  from  which 
it  can  thrust  off  its  eggs  and  joints  into  the  outer  world.  Now  the  young 
tape- worm  gives  up  wandering,  it  encapsules  itself,  increases,  its  hinder  end 
grows  bladder-like  large,  fills  itself  with  albuminous  fiuid,  it  becomes  an 
hydatid,  a  cysticercus.  In  this  manner,  transformed  to  an  incarcerated  life 
in  a  narrow  cell,  the  cysticercus,  buried  in  the  interior  of  an  animal,  can 
await  for  years  a  development,  whioh  often  only  accident  offers. 

In  other  cases,  however,  in  compensation  of  the  sexual  generation  which 
it  nev^r  accomplishes  in  an  encapsuled  state,  it  gets  the  faculty  of  sprout- 
ing. Its  vesicular  tail  becomes  the  place  where  numerous  little  heads  and 
necks  sprout,  and  the  colony,  which  thus  originated  by  sprouting,  and  often 
contains  thousands  of  little  heads  capable  of  development,  expands  more 
and  more,  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  organs,  which  sufier 

,  by  the  pressure  and  diminish.     Thus  the  health  of  the  inhabited  animal 
becomes  impaired,  which,  sick  and  debilitated,  now  the  sooner  becomes  the 

prey  of  a  rapacious  animal.    There  in  the  intestine  of  this  animal  is  at  last 
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Che  proper  plaoe  for  the  sexual  deTelopment  of  the  tape-worm.  The  Tecd- 
ctdar  tails  are  cast  off,  erery  head  becomes  free,  sacks  and  hooks  itself 
somewhere  on  the  intestinal  wall  and  shoots  forth  joints,  which  generate 
new  eggs,  and  diereby  cause  a  new  cjolns  of  lifd  to  begin. 

In  this  extract  from  a  physiological  essay  we  add  the  following  very  in. 
teresting  experiment  made  by  Dr.  F.  Kuchenmeister,  of  ZSttau,  as  reported 
by  him  in  the  Ytenna  Med,  Wachenschri/i,  1865.  1.  Proying  that  cysti- 
cercus  cellulosse  is  transformed  within  the  human  intestinal  canal  into 
taenia  soHum.  Through  the  assistance  of  medical  friends,  Dr.  K.  had  the 
chance  to  experiment  upon  a  criminal  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  al- 
though the  shortness  of  time  allowed  (from  six  to  eight  days)  gave  him  but 
litUe  hope  of  success.  The  delinquent  was  caused  to  swallow,  in  a  dish  of 
soup,  seven  pieces  of  new  cysticercus  tenuicoUis  from  the  mesentery  of  a 
pig,  and  ten  hours  before  six  pieces  of  cyst-pisiformis  from  a  rabbit.  72 
hours  before  his  death  he  took  12  pieces  of  cysticercus  cellules  (measles)^ 
from  raw  pork  in  a  blood  pudding,  and  60  hours  before  his  death,  18 
pieces  in  a  soup  of  rice ;  86  hours  before  his  death,  15  pieces  in  a  noodle 
soup ;  24  hours  before  his  death,  12  pieces  in  a  sausage ;  and  again,  12 
hours  before  his  death,  18  pietee  cyst,  oellul.,  hence,  altogether,  75  pieces, 
which  after  the  animal  had  been  killed  had  been  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
about  72,  84,  108, 120, 182  hours.  The  execution  took  place  120  hours 
after  the  administration  of  the  cyst,  tenuicollis,  and  72  hours  after  the  first, 
60  hours  after  the  second  administration  of  the  cysticercus  cellulosad.  Dr. 
K.  could  not  examine  the  intestinal  canal  until  48  hours  aflier  the  execu- 
tion ;  it  was  done  60  miles  from  his  home  in  the  anatomical  rooms,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  professors  and  demonstrators.  He  found  in  the  duodenum 
a  little  taenia,  which  with  its  probocis  thrust  in,  was  attached  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  Put  under  the  microscope,  one  saw 
distinctly  the  snout,  upon  which,  also  turned  for?rard,  sat  four  hooks,  very 
loose,  which  after  careful  comparison  with  other  preparations,  proved  to  be 
the  hooks  of  the  taenia  solium.  Besides  this,  he  found  yet  three  tsenia 
solium  in  the  duodenum,  and  six  more  in  the  washings,  but  these  without 
hooks.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  which  was  from  six  to  eight 
millimeters  long,  and  had  a  very  nice,  scarcely  yet  cicatrised  appendage, 
all  the  others  were  from  three  to  four  miUimeters  long,  and  showed  at  their 
hinder  end  the  little  /S^shape-tuled  indented  contraction.  Of  the  last  ad- 
ministrations no  trace  was  found,  probably  because  the  cysticercus  cellulas 
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were  introduoed  into  the  intestinal  canal  when  alre^j  dead,  and  the  result 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  two  first  administrations  only.  Dr.  K.  now 
infers,  1st.  That  cjsticercus  oellulosse  is  the  scalex  of  the  tanise  solium 
laminis.  2d.  That  the  infection  with  taenia  solium  is  the  same  as  with 
other  taenia  originating  from  cjsticercus.  3d.  That  we  get  infected  by 
introducing  cysticerc.  cellul.  in  raw  or  cold  meats,  etc.,  into  our  stomachs. 
4th.  That  it  is  proven  by  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  government  by 
Dr.  K.  and  others,  that  cysticerc.  cellul.  can  be  generated  in  the  hog  by 
feeding  it  upon  the  joints  of  the  taenia  solium.  5th.  That  they  have  not 
succeeded  to  generate  cysticerc  cellulas  in  dogs  and  sheep  by  feeding  them 
with  the  ripe  joints  of  the  taenia  solium. 

Dr.  K.,  in  a  former  essay  in  1852  (^Prager  Fiertcljahrsschri/t,  vol.  38, 
p.  106),  has  published  the  results  of  his  very  interesting  researches,  expe- 
riments and  observations  regarding  the  generation  and  propagation  of 
taenia,  etc.,  to  which  we  call  attention. 

We  conclude  our  gleanings  upon  this  subject  by  adding  the  latest  reme- 
dies for  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of  taenia  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

1.  KovssOy  or  Brayera  anthelmintica  has  been  known  to  the  profesiioB 
for  several  years.  According  to  the  experience  of  H.  I.  Alphert's  {Lederl 
Lane.  Julyy  Aug.,  1853),  neither  the  watery  nor  the  etherial  extract  of 
Kousso  has  any  efiect,  but  the  virtue  is  in  the  volatile  parts  of  the  Kousso- 
flowers.  He  has  administered  of  the  pulverized  flowers  from  five  to  seven 
drachms,  even  twelve  drachms,  without  bad  effect..  It  acted  in  from  one- 
half  hour  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Saoria,  the  ripe  dried  fruit  of  Maesa  pieta,  Kachstetter  found  in  Abys- 
sinia, imported  and  introduced  into  commerce  in  Hamburg  as  early  as 
1850.  Strahl,  in  a  paper  read  before  La  SocietS  de  Mededne  in  PariSy 
asserts  that  it  is  superior  in  its  effect  to  Kousso,  being  mild,  yet  certain  in 
killing  and  expelling  the  worm.  The  dose  is  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
Saoria  in  gruel  or  sweetened  water,  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  Evac- 
uations follow  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  and  in  them  the  dead  taenia. 

Tatze,  or  Zatze  or  Zazeh,  the  fruit  of  Myrsina  Africana,  L.  Strohl,  in 
the  above  mentioned  paper,  says,  Tatze  acts  le3S  mildly  than  Soaria,  but  is 
a  strong  and  sure  taenifiige.  The  ordinary  d^  of  the  powdered  fruit  is 
half  an  ounce  in  aromatic  tea  or  water.  If  no  stoob  follow  within 
three  or  four  hours,  castor  oil  has  to  be  administered.  (^See  Braithwaite's 
Retrospectf  vol  3  0.  page  65,  on  Tatze. —  Western  Lancet. 
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Linear  Cauteeization  op  the  Thorax  in  Asphyxia. — M.  Faure's 
propoeal  is  founded  upon  numerous  experiments  on  animals  asphjxiatedy 
in  a  yarietj  of  modes,  and  on  one  case  of  asphyxia  by  charcoal,  oocuiring 
in  a  girl.  The  actual  cautery,  he  obseryes,  has  long  since  been  employed  in 
distinguishing  real  from  apparent  death,  and  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitation ; 
but  it  has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  method  and  due 
perseverance.  When  properly  used,  however  great  the  danger,  as  long  as 
even  the  feeblest  respiratory  movements  continue,  it  will  establish  a  &vor- 
able  reaction,  and  to  this  end  is  far  superior  to  all  other  means.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  conclusions  arrived  at:  1.  When  ike  heart  has  entirely 
ceased  to  beat,  or  when  the  pulsations  are  fewer  than  three  in  five  seconds, 
death  is  certain,  whatever  may  be  done;  but,  except  in  these  very  extreme 
cases,  cauterization  may  restore  life.  2.  Deep  and  long  parallel  lines  must 
be  traced,  by  a  strongly  heated  iron,  along  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  chest,  opposite  the  four  or  five  first  ribs,  this  bemg  the  part  of  the  body 
that  longest  retains  the  faculty  of  being  stimulated.  3.  The  first  effect  is 
a  muscular  contraction,  which  is  quite  local,  and  without  sign  of  pain ;  the 
ribs  then  move,  the  thorax  enlar^,  and  inspiration  becomes  more  ample. 
Sometimes  more  than  a  minute  elapses  before  any  sign  of  sensibility  can 
be  induced,  even  by  the  most  intense  burn.  4.  When  the  general  sensi- 
bility has  become  aroused,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep  it  exci- 
ted for  a  long  time;  and  to  this  end  flagellation  is  the  easiest  and  most  cer- 
tain means.  It  must  be  persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  must 
be  well  watched.  5.  Frequently,  asphyxiated  persons  die  after  having 
been  restored;  but  this  must  be  referred  rather  to  the  shock  sustained  by 
the  economy,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  respiration,  than  to  the 
introduction  of  any  poisonous  principle,  inasmuch  as  such  death  has  occurred 
in  persons  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  toxical  influence,  as  in  those 
drowned. — Comptes  Rendus,  tom.  xli,  p.  308. 

Croup  and  its  Methods  op  Treatment. — Dr.  Honerkopff  has  recently 
published  a  paper,  in  which  he  extols  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  in  this  disease.  He  *has  used  this  substance  in  99  cases  of  croup, 
77  of  which  recovered ;  and  the  total  quantity  administered  by  him  to  these 
patients  was  2846  grains,  or,  on  an  average,  31}  grains  each.  He  has 
never  seen  any  poisonous  effects  result  from  its  use,  although  one  child  got 
27  grains  daily  for  a  week,  or  in  all  216  grains;  and  another,  4}  years  old, 
took  150  grains  in  7  days,  and  a  third,  aged  2}  years,  120  grains  in  three 
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■dhjB.  No  inflammation,  gangrene;  or  other  bad  syn^toms  took  plaoe.  In 
8  oat  of  the  13  cases  which  proved  fatal,  there  were  either  other  diseases 
co-ezisting;  &t  the  author  was  called  to  see  them  too  late,  so  that  he  eon. 
stdered  l&at  his  remedj  failed  in  only  5  out  of  the  remaining  82  oases  The 
mode  in  which  he  administered  the  salt  was,  to  dissolve  from  6  to  8  grains 
in  one  01.  of  water;  and,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity 
of  the  vomiting  induced,  to  administer,  move  or  less  frequently,  from  a 
teaspoonfiil  to  a  tablespoonfol  of  this  solution,  until  Vomiting  occurred. 
The  nature  of  the  vomiting  should  always  regulate  its  administratioii;  for 
the  induction  of  vomiting  is  absolutely  essential  fOT  the  therapeullc  action 
of  the  remedy,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  specific  influence  on  the  disease.  The 
more  severe  the  case,  the  more  frequently  does  the  author  administer  the 
doses  of  the  solution — giving  them  first  at  intervals  of  frooa  10  to  15  min- 
utes. After  from  4  to  6  doses  have  been  given,  sooner  or  later  the  urgent 
symptoms  are  found  to  abate.  At  first,  indeed,  after  the  first  spoonful  has 
been  taken,  the  ooi^h  beccmies  lees  frequent  and  less  troublesome,  and  the 
diffcult  respiration  and  general  distre»  are  also  relieved.  Thereafter,  the 
oroupy  sound  of  the  cough  becomes  changed,  and  crepitating  mucous  rftles 
lure  audiUe.  When  this  improvement  has  &irly  commenoed,  the  medicine 
may  be  administered  less  frequently,  say  every  20  or  30  minutes,  and  still 
more  seldom  as  the  malady  recedes.  In  very  severe  o&es^  the  remedy 
should  be  continued  every  two  hours,  even  after  all  traces  of  the  cough 
have  gone,  because  otherwise  a  relapse  may  occur  in  the  evening,  and  ne. 
oessitate  a  renewal  of  large  doses  of  the  salt.  It  is  only  in  very  bad  oases, 
when,  after  a  period  of  12  or  more  hours,  no  change  in  the  croup-sounds 
has  taken  plaoe,  that  we  need  despair  of  success;  and  the  author  observes, 
that  very  often  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place  quite  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. He  warns  us  against  remissness  in  our  treatment  after  signs 
of  improvement  have  commenced,  as  the  disease,  if  unheeded,  may  break 
.out  afresh.  In  cases  where  the  copper  fails  to  produce  vomitting,  we  need 
expect  no  good  from  its  administration,  and  we  have  then  to  choose  be- 
tween tracheotomy,  cold  affusion,  and  musk;  and  the  two  latter  remedies, 
according  to  Honerkq)ff',  may  induce  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  the  renewed  use  of  the  sulphate. — Journal  fUr  Kin- 
derhramikkeUenj  March  and  April,  1855. 

Dr.  J.  Samter,  of  Posen,  has  also  written  a  paper  in  praise  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  tills  disease.  His  remarks  on  its  advantages  and  mode 
of  administration  so  closely  resemble  those  of  Hbnerkopff  which  we  have 
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giTen,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  them  here  at  length.  He  uses  a 
solution  of  from  4  to  8  grains,  (and,  in  severe  cases;  10  to  12  grains,)  in 
Sij  of  water;  of  this  he  gives  3ij  repeatedly,  till  vomiting  is  induced,  and 
thereaffcer  5j  every  two  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  author,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  applies  four,  eight  or  twelve  leeches  to  the  larynx, 
and  especially  if  there  be  any  pain  felt  there,  and  he  afterwards  applies 
atimnlating  epithenes.  He  abo  uses  the  inhalation  of  powdered  alum  and 
sugar,  employs  warm  baths,  and  envelops  the  feet  in  hot  sand,  etc. — Gum- 
burg  Zeit»chr{ft,Yiy  2,  1866. 

Dr.  Lu£sinsky  considers  that  there  are  four  therapeutical  indications  in 
the  treatment  of  croup,  which  must  be  attended  to  by  the  {^ysician. 
Ist.  To  change  the  peculiar  blood  crasb  which  exists.  2d.  To  prevent  the 
localization  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  larynx.  3d.  To  treat  the 
spasm  of  the  larynx.  And  4th.  To  encounter  and  destroy  the  false  mem- 
branes which  have  been  formed. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  indication,  most  men  have  recommended 
the  use  of  mercurials ;  but  Luzsinsky  depends  more  upon  alkalies,  and 
especially  on  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  exercises  a  solvent  action  on 
all  the  albuminous  products  of  the  organbm.  Its  use  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitueuts  of  the  blood,  and  greatly  impairs  the  vital  coagu- 
lability and  inherent  plasticity  of  that  fluid.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  this  salt,  which  Eggert  recommended  as  a  specific  in  croup, 
after  an  experience  of  it  in  about  250  cases.  It  may  be  given  advantage- 
ously in  doses  of  from  Sss  to  Sij  daily.  Carbonate  of  soda  may  do  in  mild 
cases,  but  the  other  alkali  is  alone  to  be  relied  on  in  more  severe  ones. 

The  second  indication  may  be  answered  by  the  application  of  a  blister, 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium  of  the  ster- 
num. 

Spasm  of  the  larynx  is  most  surely  treated  by  opium,  applied  externally, 
in  conjunction  with  vesicants  (16  grains  to  3ss  of ,  opium,  to  5ss  of  lard) 
and  also  given  in  small  doses  internally. 

To  arrest  the  formation  of  the  pseudo-membranes,  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a 
concentrated  solution,  may  be  applied  to  the  fauces  and  entrance  of  the 
larynx.  Emetics  may  thereafter  be  given,  and  they  are  only  necessary  in 
the  exudative  stage.  Luzsinsky  gives  decided  preference  to  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  he  administers  by  giving,  every  15  minutes,  a 
teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  2  or  4  grains  (or  even  more)  of  the  salt  in  oz.  iiss 
28 
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of  some  flxdd.     He  does  not  look  upon  traoheotomy^  in  cronp,  in  a  favora- 
ble light. 

Out  of  30  cases  treated  thus  by  Dr  L.,  only  7  died. — Edinburg  Med, 
Journal^  from  OeUer  Zeitschrifi,  i.  6, 8^  10,  1865 ;  and  Schmidts  Jahrh., 
xi.  p.  207,  1855. 


Entbanoe  of  Am  into  Yxins  dubing  Suboioal  Opsbations.— 
From  the  Reports  of  the  London  HospitaU. — ^An  interesting  instance  of 
the  passage  of  air  into  the  veins  daring  an  operation  for  toticollis  is  re- 
ported in  a  late  number  of  the  <^  Medical  Times  and  Oazette/'  as  happening 
in  the  London  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ward.  The  patient,  just  as 
the  knife  divided  the  sterno  deido  muscle,  fell  back  insensible,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  a  loud  hissing  or  sharply  blowing  sound  was  heard.  Mr.  Ward 
at  once  placed  his  finger  on  the  wound,  and  artificial  respiration  was  com- 
menced.    In  a  few  minutes  the  child  recovered. 

A  second  case,  analagous  to  the  above,  occurred  under  the  care  of  Mr- 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.  Whilst  eztirpatbg  a  can' 
cerous  gland  in  the  axilla,  a  whizzing,  bubbling,  very  peculiar  noise  was 
heard,  and  the  pulse  of  the  patient  immediately  sank.  The  assistant  placed 
his  finger  on  the  wound,  when  the  noise'  ceased,  and  the  patient  rallied. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  arm  was  raLsed  and  the  finger  was  re- 
moved, and  again  the  peculiar  whizzing  returned.  The  finger  was  replaced, 
and  after  further  delay,  the  operation  was  concluded,  all  the  vessels  being 
tied.  The  reporter  concludes  the  history  of  these  cases  with  the  following 
remarks: 

The  entrance  of  air  into  veins  is  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  the 
practical  surgeon,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  profitably,  in  connection  with  the 
cases  just  cited,  bring  before  our  readers  the  following  notes  concerning 
it:— 

1.  Symptoms, — A  whizzing,  gurgling  sort  of  noise  should  always  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  excite  the  utmost  alarm,  and  on  hearing  it,  the 
operator  should  not  allow  a  moment  to  escape. 

2.  Treatm^ent. — ^The  finger  should  be  instantly  placed  upon  the  wound. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  in  the  recumbent  pcsture,  and,  if  syncope  has 
occurred,  artificial  respiration  should  be  commenced.  If  apparent  death 
has  ensued,  endeavors  at  resuscitation  should,  for  reasons  about  to  be  given, 
be  long  perservered  in. 
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8.  The  entrance  even  ofconnierfMe  quantitia  of  air  into  a  vein  u  not 
nearly  $o  fatal  an  accident  a»  generally  9uppoted. — ^Tbe  writer  once  intro- 
dueed  a  small  injectiDg  tube  into  the  jugolar  vein  of  a  horsei  and  blew  as 
foicibly  as  be  could  for  some  minutes.  The  animal  appeared  uneasy,  but 
nothing  more.  A  large  tin  tube,  with  bore  as  great  as  the  thidkness  of  a 
little  finger,  was  next  procured,  and  half  an  hour  or  more  having  elapsed^ 
ftod  the  horse  seeming  quite  weU,  the  wound  was  reopened,  and  a  second 
attempt  made.  A  very  large  quantity  of  air  having  been  blown  in,  the 
horse  at  length  fell.  His  death  was  slow,  and  seemingly  very  painful,  oc- 
oapying  at  least  twenty  minutes.  After  death  the  right  side  of  the  hear- 
was  found  literally  distended  into  a  bladder  of  air.  The  result  of  thb  ex- 
periment quite  accords  with  those  obtained  by  many  other  observers.  Br. 
Blundell  injected  5  drachms  of  air  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  sdall  dog ; 
no  symptom  of  immediate  danger  ensued,  and  in  three  days  the  animal 
waa  aa  well  as  ever.  So  common,  indeed,  has  it  been  for  recovery  to  follow 
the  symptoms  of  entrance  of  air  into  a  vein,  that  M.  Ph.  Boyer  actually 
goes  the  length  of  denying  that  any  proved  instance  of  its  causing  death  in 
the  human  subject  is  on  record.  M.  Yidal,  also,  has  insinuated  that  the 
aoeident  is  one  invented  by  surgeons  to  account  for  the  sudden  death  of 
thttr  patients.  Whilst  it  cannot  be  needful  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  these  <qanions,  the  circumstance  of  their  baring  been  held  by  such  sur- 
geons is  instructive  as  pointing  to  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence. 

4.  Air  may  he  easily  ahaorbed  from  the  interior  of  the  large  veestie, — 
This  follows  neeessarily  upon  what  has  just  been  advanced.  If  death 
does  not  occur  quickly  the  patient  will  probably  recover.  No  endeavors^ 
should  therofore  be  made  to  remove  the  air  at  the  time,  nor  should  any 
fear  of  its  '<  decomposing  the  blckKl'^  be  entertained.  All  the  surgeon  has 
to  do,  is  by  artificial  respiration,  galvanism,  etc.,  to  keep  his  patient  alive 
for  a  certain  time. 

5.  Proportion  of  deathe  in  recorded  cate$, — ^In  an  able  reriew  of  Dr. 
Wattman's  bpfk  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  <^  Medical  Reriew"  for 
July,  1847,  a  tabular  report  of  all  recorded  cases  known  to  the  writer  is 
given.  The  list  comprises  64  cases  in  which  the  accident  occurred  to  the 
human  subject,  and  of  these  29  ended  in  death  and  25  in  recovery.  While 
in  several  of  these  the  eridence  is  very  incomplete,  in  a  majority  there  can 
remain  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  occurrence. 

6.  Length  of  time  elapnng  before  death, — ^In  most  of  the  fatal  oases 
given  in  the  table  refmed  to,  death  occurred,  if  not  instantly,  within  a 
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few  minutes.  In  one,  however,  it  followed  in  fiflteen  minutes  after  the  oon- 
olusion  of  the  operation  4  in  a  seoond,  '<  some  hours"  afterwards ;  in  a 
third,  suddenly,  three  hours  afterwards  (no  autopsy);  in  a  fourth,  on  the 
seventh  day,  from  bronchitis ;  and,  in  a  fifth,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
the  immediate  cause  being  pneumonia.  In  the  last  no  autopsy  was 
made,  and,  as  the  patient  was  a  young  infant,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  had  any  connection  with  the  accident  under 
considOTadon. —  Virginia  Medical  Jowrnal, 

Injury  to  the  Peeinbdm,  Punotueb  op  the  Bladder  above 
THE  Pu^ES. — Reported  by  Dr.  Gwrgt  M,  Fax^  of  Bnuk  HCRy  lU.— 
Aug.  6th,  1855,  was  called  to  Lyons  to  attend  a  boy  by  the  name  of 
Drummond,  13  years  of  age,  who  had  received  an  injury  of  the  perineum 
by  sliding  from  a  bay  mow,  and  alighting  on  the  edge  of  a  barrel,  one  foot 
going  inside  the  other  out.  I  found  him  with  the  scrotum  oonsiderably 
swollen,  and  somewhat  ecchymosed ;  he  had  received  the  injury  the  even- 
ing previous  to  my  being  called.  He  did  not  experience  much  pain  when 
he  kept  quiet.  Since  receiving  the  injury  he  had  passed  a  small  quantity 
of  urine  with  some  pain.  I  ordered  the  injured  part  to  be  kept  oonatontly 
wet  with  the  following  lotion  :  ^  plumb,  acet.  3  z.,  tinct.  opi.  §  i,  aqua. 
I  iv.,  to  be  kept  cool  with  the  addition  of  bits  of  ice,  and  applied  often. 
Aug.  7th,  he  was  nrach  the  same  as  yesterday.  Ordered  a  laxative,  and 
local  treatment  continued ;  urine  was  passed  with  some  pain.  Aug.  8th' 
9th,  and  10th,  remained  much  the  same,  the  urine  was  passed  with  Bome 
difficulty,  yet  passed  off  so  as  to  cause  no  v^ry  impleasant  symptoms ;  local 
treatment  continued.  Aug.  llth,  found  him  suflering  from  retention  of 
urine,  the  bladder  was  moderately  distended,  with  considerable  pain  and 
tenderness.  I  undertook  to  pass  a  catheter,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  that  the  urethra  was  ruptured  in  the  perineum,  and  that 
severely;  as  near  as  I  could  judge  all  efforts  to  pass  a  catheter  were  una- 
vailing; something  must  be  done.  I  dispatched  a  meesQpger  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Chicago.  The  bladder  must  be  emptied  in  some  manner,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  hazard  an  operation  without  counsel,  at  any  rate.  He 
did  not  arrive  until  next  morning.  By  this  time,  urinary  infiltration  had 
taken  place  to  considerable  extent,  through  the  perineum  and  scrotum. 
He  tried  to  introduoe  a  cathether,  but  with  no  better  success  than  myself. 
We  tiien  decided  to  puncture  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  and  Dr.  John- 
son proceeded  to  perf(Hrm  the  (q[)eration  in  the  usual*  manner.    Oannla  was 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  until  such  time  as  we  could  succeed  in 
introducing  a  cathether  through  the  natural  passage.     Aug.  ISth,  patient 
doing  well,  had  rested  well  through  the  night,  the  lower  part  of  the  scro- 
tum beginning  to  show  some  appearance  of  slou|^ng;  continued  the  same 
local  applications  with  morph.  sulph.  as  an  anodjne  to  relieye  pain  and 
procure  sleep.     From  this  time  up  to  the  28d,  no  unpleasant  symp- 
toms followed  the  operation ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  a 
portion  of  the  perineum,  had  sloughed  entirely  away,  leaving  die  testicles 
bare,  and  revealing  the  rupture  of  the  urethra,  nearly  two  inches  of  which 
sloughed  entirely  away.     He  had  had  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which 
was  rather  troublesome,  but  yielded  to  the  usual  remedies.     Vke  parts 
seemed  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  heal  rapidly.     I  now  tried  in  vain  to 
introduce  a  catheter  through  the  natural  passage,  but  all  efforts  were  una* 
vailing.     Aug.  19th,  I  again  called  Dr.  Johnson,  in  consultation.     He 
succeeded  better  than  I  had  done,  but  in  a  different  manner.      He  passed 
first  a  small-sized  catheter  through  the  opening  above  the  pubes  into  the 
bladder,  and  then  passing  it  out  through  the  urethra  into  the  perineum, 
then  by  bringing  a  second  catheter  in  contact  with  this,  the  first  was  with- 
drawn, while  the  second  was  introduced;   the  canula  above  the  pubes 
having  been  first  withdrawn.     The  i^rture  healed  rapidly ;  the  urine  was 
discharged  through  this  catheter  fnr  a  day  or  two,  when  it  became  dis- 
placed by  accident     The  urine  was.  now  discharged  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  perenium.    Things  remained  in  this  shape  until  Aug.  28th,  all 
efforts  to  introduce  a  catheter  being  unavailing;  when,  on  trying  to  intro- 
dttoe  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  the  catheter  passed  beneath  the  bladder,  and 
between  that  and  the  rectum^  I  felt  something  yield  to  the  pressure  I  was 
making,  and  supposed  that  the  catheter  had  entered  the  bladder,  but  it 
was  only  fbr  a  moment,  for  a  large  quantity  of  dark  colored  and  very  offen- 
sive smeUing  pus  flowed  through  the  instrument.     On  turning  him  on  his 
side,  nearly  a  half  pint  was  discharged.    I  removed  the  catheter,  and  from 
this  time  to  Sept.  &th  the  abcess  discharged  profusely,  the  urine  still  passed 
through  the  perineum.      About  this  time  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  diar- 
rhoea ;  this,  together  with  the  discharge  from  the  perineum,  and  the  abscess 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum  (for  such  it  undoubtedly  was),  debilitated 
him  very  much,  he  \mng  reduced  to  a  m^e  skeleton.     At  this  time  the 
opening  in  the  perineum  was  healing  rapidly,  and  something  must  be  done 
to  prevent  the  urethra  from  closing  up  entire,  and  the  formation  of  a 
urinary  fistulae  in  the  perineum.    I  finally  succeeded  in  passing  a  gum 
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elastic  oatheter  after  much  trouble,  in  the  following  manner :  I  first  passed 
the  oatheter  through  the  natural  passage,  and  at  the  aperture  in  the  peri- 
neum, then  doubling  it  on  itself  passed  it  into  the  bladder.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  giren  him  as  nutritious  a  diet  as  he  would  bear,  and  procured 
rest  bj  opiates.  From  this  time  the  discharge  from  the  abscess  became 
rapidly  less.  Sept^  12th,  the  wound  in  the  perineum  Qtill  doing  well.  I 
can  now  pass  a  silver  catheter,  but  with  some  trouble.  From  this  time 
until  Oct.  Ist  he  improved  rapidly;  the  wound  in  the  perineum  had  closed, 
and  he  passed  urine  through  the  natural  passage  as  well  as  ever.  He 
looks  well,  having  regained  his  flesh  and  strength.  Up  to  this  time  I  bad 
kept  a  ca4)ieter  in  the  urethra  most  of  the  time,  but  have  not  used  it  since, 
and  now  at  this  time,  Dec.  1st,  he  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  has  had  no  symp- 
toms of  stricture  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the  injury 
is  a  large  cicatrix ;  more  than  half  of  the  scrotum  being  entirely  gone. — 
NorthwesUm  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Two  Oabss  or  Rare  Gabdiao  Disxase — By  W.  K  Draper^  Jf.  D., 
H(mse  Fhjfsiciany  Bdleme  Hospital.  Case  I.  —  R^^^ture  of  the  Mitral 
Valve,  with  double  Pneunumia,  (Service  of  Dr.  I.  E.  Taylor.)  —  Mary 

W ,  set.,  85,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital, 

December  10th,  1854.  The  patient  seemed  to  have  been  once  a  vi^rous 
woman,  and  to  have  no  hereditary  tendencies  to  disease;  though  with  the 
last  few  years,  she  had  been  the  victim  of  poverty  and  intemperate  habits. 
During  the  past  six  months,  she  has  suffered  occasionally  from  fever  and 
ague ;  she  never  had  rheumatism,  and  was  never  subject  to  pa]^itatioD> 
dyspnoea,  or  cough.  Four  days  previous  to  admission,  she  was  seiied  sud- 
denly, in  the  night,  with  severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  a  diy  cough;  soon  aftervrards  she  began  to  expectorate 
tenacious,  bloody  sputa.  These  symptoms  continued  until  her  admission 
to  the  hospital.  The  pain  had  abated,  but  she  still  suffered  from  intense 
dyspnoea,  and  an  harrassing  cough,  with  the  expectoration  above  described. 
The  pulse  in  the  'right  wrist  was  full,  regular,  and  about  100 ;  in  the  left 
it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  cheeks  were  flushed,  the  lips  a  livid  hue, 
and  the  countenance  anxious.  There  was  no  oedema  of  any  part  of  body. 
On  physical  examination,  the  chest  was  found  to  be  symmetrical,  expand- 
ing equally  on  forced  inspiration,  and  normal  in  its  vocal  resonance.  There 
was  slight  dullness  on  percussion  under  both  clavicles ;  this  dullness,  it 
should  be  remarked,  was  questioned  by  several  who  examined  the  case. 
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Posteriorly,  percussion  was  normal,  no  increased  extent  of  cardiac  dullness 
noted.  On  anscnltation  anteriorly,  the  respiration  was  harsh,  but  not 
bronchial ;  inspiration  accompanied  on  both  sides  by  a  fine  crepitus.  The 
Tocal  resonance,  though  somewhat  increased,  could  not  be  called  bronco- 
phonic.  Posteriorly,  the  respiratory  murmurs,  and  voice  sounds  were 
normal. 

All  over  the  anterior  portion  of  chest,  but  most  distinctly  over  the 
prsdcordial  region,  posteriorly  in  the  interscapular  regions,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta  as  low  down  as  its  bifurcation,  was  heard  a  loud,  harsh, 
systolic  murmur,  having  the  tone  and  superficial  quality  of  a  friction  sound^ 
No  material  changes  occurred  in  the  physical  signd  after  the  pafient's  ad- 
mission. The  cardiac  murmur  remained  unaltered  in  character  and  ex- 
tent; the  pulmonary  signs  exhibited  no  other  change  than  an  occasional 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  crepitant  r^es.  The  expectoration  was  con- 
stant in  character,  a  microscopic  examination  showing  blood  in  abundance, 
and  but  very  few  exudation  elements.  In  reference  to  the  lungs,  opinions 
were  divided  between  pneumonia,  congestion,  and  oedema.  Of  the  cardiac 
disease,  no  positive  diagnosis  was  ventured ;  aneurism,  mitral  disease,  rup- 
ture of  the  valves,  and  pericarditis,  were  all  suggested  as  probabilities, 
though  none  of  them  could  be  positively  diagnosticated.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  death,  it  was  thought  that  a  thrill  was  occasionally  detected  on  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  at  the  junction  of  the  third  intercostal  cartilage. 
The  symptoms  gradually  became  more  severe — the  treatment  addressed 
to  the  relief  of  the  pulmonary  congestion,  producing  little  or  no  effect. 
The  dyspnoea  and  cough  steadily  increased,  though  the  physical  signs  indi- 
cated no  extension  of  the  disease.  The  patient  sunk  gradually,  and  died 
December  2dd. 

Autop^f  22  hours  after  death.  Heady  not  examined.  Thorax.  The 
superior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  in  the  state  of  red  hepatization  passing 
into  gray.  All  over  the  surface  of  the  hepatized  portions  of  both  lung£>| 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  there  was  a  layer  of  crepitant  tissue  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Heart  Weight  16  oz.,  tissue  firm  and 
healthy,  right  side  distended  with  blood.  The  aorta  presented  numerous 
patches  of  atheroma.  Aortic  valves  sufELcient,  but  thickened  along  their 
free  margins.  The  superior  curtain  of  the  mitral  valve  ruptured  along  the 
attached  margin,  leaving  an  aperture  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter; the  ventricular  aspect  being  fringed  with  abundant  vegetations.  Alh 
daminal  Tticera  healthy. 
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*  Case  IL  — Ftbraw  Thmhors  in  the  Walls  of  the  Right  Vmtridei.  Sac- 
cuUated  Aneurism  and  Dilatation  of  Aorta,  (Service  of  Dr.  Elliot.)  — 
H.  B ,  8Bt.,  40,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  occupation  a  laborer ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  January  26th,  1856.  The  patient  was  bom  of 
healthy  parents,  and  had  always  been  a  healthy  and  robust  man ;  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  liquor,  but  rarely  indulging  to  excess.  He  never  had 
syphilis,  and  had  never  been  salivated.  Five  years  since  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism  of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  which  annoyed  him  for  three 
weeks,  but  did  not  confine  him  to  the  house.  A  year  ago  this  winter,  he 
began  to  suffer,  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  shortness  of  breath. 
■He  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  on  stooping,  his  face  became  livid,  and 
his  head  dizzy,  and  he  would  have  to  grasp  something  to  steady  himself. 
Six  months  ago,  he  first  noticed  that  his  face  was  swollen,  the  oedema 
being  most  marked  after  lying  down ;  his  lower  extremities  soon  became 
considerable  (Edematous.  Gradually  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest  have 
become  turgid  and  somewhat  varicose.  About  a  week  ago,  the  condition 
of  things  became,  rather  suddenly,  aggravated,  and  he  began  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  admission,  he  complained  of  nothing  but  the 
dysphagia,  which  he  referred  to  something  in  his  throat  that  choked  him. 
When  perfectly  quiet,  in  a  sitting  posture,  he  breathed  with  comparative 
ease;  but  on  lying  down,  the  dyspnoea  would  occasionally  be  intense, 
amounting  sometimes  to  orthopncea.  When  asleep,  the  respiration  was 
loud  and  stridulous,  both  inspiration  and  expiration  seeming  to  be  equally 
difficult.  He  never  coughed,  and  never  raised  blood ;  he  suffered  from 
palpitation  only  after  exercise.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  his  bowels 
regular. 

Physical  signs — dictated  by  Dr.  Metcalfe. 

The  fece  was  much  swollen,  generally  of  a  livid  .hue,  but  in  some  parts 
red,  looking  considerably  like  erysipelas.  The  neck  was  very  short  and 
much  swollen,  the  swelling  extending  to  the  chest  and  forea]^ ;  lower  ex- 
tremities somewhatj  oedematous.  The  upper  part  of  sternum  generally 
prominent;  the  txternal  jugulars  considerably  distended,  though  not  pul- 
sating. The  skin  of  the  thorax  showed  through  it  many  intensely  congest- 
ed vessels,  some  of  them  capillary,  others  as  large  as  a  crowquill ;  this  was 
not  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  chest  expanded 
equally  on  forced  inspiration.  Nothing  abnormal  on  palpation,  ^xcept  in- 
creased extent  and  force  of  cardiac  impulse.  There  was  dullness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  whole  of  sternum,  and  two  and^a  half  inches  to.the  right  of 
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the  median  line  above  tbe  nipple ;  iihe  pnecordial  dullness  was  double  its 
natural  extent.  Over  the  prsecordial  region,  and  over  the  whole  anterio*^ 
obesty  especially  at  night,  there  was  a  loud,  harsh  systolic  .murmur;  this 
was  feebly  transmitted  to  the  carotids.  The  respiration  and  vocal  reson- 
ance were  natural  on  the  left  side  of  chest;  on  the  right,  there  was  bron- 
obial  respiration  and  broncophony,  most  marked  at  the  base.  The  pulse 
was  small,  but  a  Httle  larger  in  the  left  wrist  than  in  the  ri^t ;  pulsations 
96,  and  regular.  The  point  of  apex-beat  was  indeterminate,  though  the 
epigastric  pulsation  was  evident.  No  marked  pulsation  felt  behind  clavicles, 
or  by  depression  in  the  jugular  fosssd.  iio  dullness  anywhere  except  at 
point  noted.     The  respiration  was  slightiy  stridulous. 

There  was  no  change  observed  in  the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  pre- 
sented by  the  patient,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  About  11,  a.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  choking,  which  came  on  suddenly,  and 
for  a  moment  caused  him  to  grow  black  in  the  face.  Nothing  more,  unu- 
sual, happened  until  2  a.  m.  the  following  morning,  when  he  rose  from 
his  bed  to  get  a  drink,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  one  of  the  patients 
would  pour  some  water  on  his  head.  Immediately  afterwards,  taking  up 
his  chamber  to  urinate,  it  dropped  from  his  hand,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
bed,  and  struck  his  head  convulsively  two  or  three  times  against  the  wall. 
An  intelligent  patient  immediately  went  to  his  assistance,  and  felt  for  his 
pnlse;  it  was  gone;  he  gasped  several  times,  but  before  I  reached  the  ward, 
was  dead.  Those  who  were  with  him,  did  not  observe  any  sudden  suffusion 
of  the  hce  previous  to  death ;  and  when  I  saw  him,  within  five  minutes 
after  he  expired,  the  face  was,  if  anything,  paler  than  during  life. 

Autopty  —  seven  hours  after  death.  Rigor  mortis  not  developed ;  hypo- 
static congestion  very  marked  on  the  back  and  lower  extremities.  From 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs  upwards,  the  body,  neck,  and  face  were  very 
osdematous.  Bead.  Scalp  intensely  congested,  dark  venous  blood  flowing 
freely  on  section.  Lateral  and  longitudinal  sinuses  gorged  with  blood. 
Membrane  not  markedly  congested.  No  subarachnoid  effusion.  On  section, 
the  substance  of  the  bndn  exhibited  numerous  points  of  congestion ;  other- 
wise, nothing  abnormid  noted.  Thorax.  About  six  oz  of  serum  in  each 
pleural  cavity.  Left  lung  slightly  oedematous  —  free  )rom  adhensions. 
Bight  lung  esdematous,  and  firmly  bound  to  the  costal  pleura  by  old  ad- 
hensioBS.  Heart.  Weight  26  02.  Pericardium  everywhere  adherent  to 
the  surfiMse  of  the  organ.  As  the  heart  ky  in  position  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  the  aorta  as  it  left  the  heart  was  dilated,  for  nearly  two  inches,  to 
24 
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twio0  its  Domud  diameter.  On  its  posterior  aspect,  about  ao  inoh  abore 
the  aortic  valves,  there  was  a  small  sacculated  aneurism  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
The  artery  exhibited  numerous  patches  of  atheroma,  at  several  points  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  being  destroyed.  The  heart  itself  presented  a 
peculiar  and  remarkable  appearance  from  the  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
the  right  ventricle.  This  was  found,  on  examination,  to  depend  partly  on 
an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  mainly  on  the  existence  of 
three  firm  fibrous  tumors  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle — two 
being  situated  in  the  anterior,  and  one  in  the  posterior  wall.  The  superior 
half  of  the  ventricle  was  narrowed  by  the  encroachment  of  these  fibrous 
growths,  to  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lining  membrane 
of  this  portion  of  the  ventricle  was  thickened,  and  presented  numerous 
atheromatus  patches.  These  tumors  were  ovid  in  shape,  of  uniform  size, 
and  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  their  long  diameter.  On  their  pericardial 
aspect,  there  wai^  no  muscular  tissue — their  sides  were  surrounded  by  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  a  thin  layer  of  muscle  covered  their  endocardial 
surface.  On  section,  they  exhibited  the  usual  characteristics  of  fibrous 
growths  f  and  by  microscopic  examination,  were  found  to  be  constituted 
entirely  of  fibroplastic  elements.  Left  ventricle  somewhat  hypertrophied. 
Valves  healthy.     Abdominal  Viscera  healthy. 

The  specimens  just  described,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Klliot,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society.  It  excited  considerable  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  seemed  to  be  altogether  unique,  no  similar  case  having  oocuned 
in  the  literary  or  practical  observation  of  any  of  the  members  present.  — 
Medical  Times. 

Luxation  of  thb  Fbmub  upwards  on  thb  Doesum  of  thb 
Illium  Kbduoed  by  Reid's  Method. — ^This  case  was  communicated  to 
the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  M.  H  Stapleton.  A  boy,  aged 
six  years,  was  admitted  into  Jervis  street  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1865,  at  1,  P.M.,  having  sustained  an  injury  of  the  hip-joint  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  All  that  could  be  learned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  was,  that  the  boy,  whilst  climbing  a  large  wooden  gate, 
suddenly  fell  backwards  to  the  ground,  the  gate  (which  was  unattached  by 
hinges  or  otherwise)  at  the  same  time  giving  way  and  filing  over  him. 
His  mother  states  that  she  found  him  in  Uiis  dtuation,  and  having  extri- 
cated him  from  his  dangerous  position,  she  had  him  at  once  conveyed  to  a 
neighboring  practitioner.     At  this  time  he  comphdned  of  severe  pain  im- 
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nedbiMy  above  the  patella.  No  attention^  however^  was  directed  to  the 
prinoipal  seat  of  injury,  though  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  dislocation 
were  well  marked,  the  mother  being  merely  desired  to  stupe  the  knee, 
to  reHeye  the  pain  complained  of  in  this  situation. 

On  examination,  the  following  day,  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  the 
fdlowing  were  the  appearances  presented  :  The  injured  limb  was  shortened 
by  the  entire  length  of  the  patella,  the  thigh  was  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
knee  indined  inwards,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  resting  on  the  tarsus  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  trochanter  major  was  approximated  to  the  anterior 
nqierior  spinous  process  of  the  illium,  and  was  also  less  prominent  than 
that  of  the  sound  limb.  The  natural  roundness  of  the  hip  had  disappeared. 
Any  attempt  to  rotate  the  foot  outwards  was  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pain.  There  was  a  slight  mark  of  abrasion  on  the  skin  below  the  knee 
When  Uie  boy  was  left  undisturbed,  the  only  pain  complained  of  was  that 
referred  to  a  point  above  the  knee. 

From  the  presence  of  these  symptoms,  Mr.  William  H.  Hozier,  the 
resident  pupil,  was  enabled  to  pronounce  the  case  to  be  one  of  dislocation 
upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  illium. 

The  surgeoui  of  the  hospital  were  summoned  without  delay,  and  the 
child  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ^  Mr.  Stapleton 
having  obtained  Mr.  Ellis's  permission  (whose  case  it  was)  to  try  Mr. 
Beid's  plan  before  the  usual  method  of  reducing  such  dislocations,  pro- 
eeeded  as  follows :  The  leg  was  bent  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  flexed 
apon  the  pelvis,  until  the  knee  nearly  touched  the  abdomen,  when  the 
knee  was  abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  when  reduction  was  immediately 
accomplished  and  a  snap  distinctly  heard  by  those  near  the  spot.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  procedure  by  reading  a  case  recorded  in 
the  "  Medical  [Hmes  and  Gazette,"  June  18,  1855,  in  which  it  proved 
soooessful  under  Mr.  Cook,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  but  in  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  original  inventors  or  proposers  of  this  procedure.  In  the 
number  for  the  18th  of  July,  the  "  Medical  Press"  enlightens  us  on  that 
subject  in  an  abstract 'taken  from  some  American  journal,  and  there  wc 
find  Dr  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  published  a  paper  on  Feb.  3d) 
1862,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  which  society  had  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Albany.  But  as  re- 
gards priority  of  invention,  we  have  Dr.  Fischer,  of  Cologne,  who  published 
in  «  Gasper's  Wochensohrift"  in  the  number  for  November,  1849.  His 
method  of  redueing  dislocations  of  the  hip  consists  in  flexing  the  femur  on 
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the  trunk,  and  making  rotedon  of  the  limb  conjointly  with  abdaotioii  or 
adduction,  as  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  sitoated  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  aacetabulnm ;  and  we  also  find  in  one  of  the  New  York  journals  ioi 
1855,  a  Dr.  Mayer  spoken  of  as  haying  made  use  of  this  prooeduie  of  Dr. 
Fischer  without  being  aware  of  Dr.  F.'s  published  statement 

It  ;nay  be  advanced  by  some  that  this  method  can  only  be  empbyed 
when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  but  this  is  not  die 
case,  as  is  proved  by  a  case  given  in  the  '<  American  Journal''  for  October, 
1855,  in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  by  this  method  without  the 
use  of  chloroform.  Wattman,  Kleuge,  Rust  and  Oolombat  have  proposed 
methods  of  replacement,  in  which,  by  diminution  of  the  muscular  conlsao- 
tion,  a  less  outlay  of  power  is  required  than  in  those  in  more  general  use. 

To  those  curious  on  the  subject  for  the  particulars  of  the  procedures  of 
Wattman,  Kleuge,  Bust  and  Oolombat,  will  find  them  in  Ghelius's  work 
on  Surgery. 

It  was  well  known  that  when  patients  were  taken  by  surprise,  disloca- 
tions were  often  reduced  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some  years  ago  a  girl 
was  brought  into  Jervis  street  Hospital,  having  f&llen  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  and  dislocated  her  hip  joint.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  well  as 
at  the  time  of  her  admission,  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication. 
She  was  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Kirby,  and  he  with 
others  being  anxious  to  examine  the  limb,  took  her  out  of  bed,  and  sup- 
ported her  in  the  erect  position.  .  Hearing  that  Mr  Kirby  was  coming  up 
stairs,  and  suppasing  he  would  not  like  his  case  to  be  meddled  with,  they 
were  anxious  to  get  her  into  bed,  and  to  their  great  surprise  while  raising 
her  up  for  that  purpose  the  bone  slipped  back  into  its  place,  as  he  (Dr.  S.) 
supposed  at  the  time  it  was  owing  to  muscular  relaxation  from  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  on  reflecting  on  the  case  when  made  aware  of  Reid's  method,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  thigh 
being  flexed  on  the  chest  during  the  movement  into  the  bed,  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  hand  from  under  the  knee  rotated  it  outwards. 

The  president  said  it  was  a  good  many  years  since  he  brought  under  the 
notice  of  that  society  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint,  reduced  by  Co^ 
ombat's  method,  and  he  confessed  that,  in  principle,  he  could  see  no  diffor- 
ence  between  that  method  and  the  one  since  proposed  by  Reid.  There 
was  indeed  a  slight  difference  in  manipulation,  but  as  regarded  principle, 
the  two  methods  were  exactly  the  same.  Golombat's  method  had  been  but 
seldom  practiced  as  fiir  as  he  knew;  but  speaking  firomhisown  expodaMe 
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of  the^faoilil^  with  which  dislocations  of  the  femur  oould  be  rednced  by 
Col(Mnbaf  8  method,  and  refemng  also  to  a  case  which  he  saw  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Hargrave,  he  oould.  hardlj  oonceiYe  a  more  simple  or  compen- 
dious method  could  be  desired  bj  any  persom  The  only  difference  he 
oould  see  between  the  two  methods  was  this,  yix.,  in  the  American  method, 
the  patient  was  placed  on  the  back,  while  in  the  French  method  the  posi- 
tion was  altered. 

Dr.  Power  stated  that  in  Mr.  Stapleton's  case,  all  the  muscles  were  per- 
fectly flaccid,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  all  his  experience,  he  never  saw 
a  dislocation  into  such  an  anomalous  position,  as  regarded  the  limb,  reduced 
80  readily  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  In  fact,  while  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  case,  and  hardly  expecting  any  immediate  result,  the  limb  was 
suddenly  restored  to  its  natural  place;  nor  did  it  even  require  the  evidence 
of  his  eyesight  to  convince  him  of  the  &ct,  for  his  ears  told  him  plainly 
ibe  dislocation  hadJbeen  reduced. — Dublin  Medical  iVeM. 

Blaok  Catabaot. — Mr.  Haynes  Walton  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (Nov.  27,  1855),  the  following  curious 
case:  A  man,  aged  75  years,  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  for  several 
years,  and  whose  symptoms,  objective  and  subjective,  were :  The  cornea 
and  sclerotica  were  jiealthy;  the  irides  bright  and  in  their  natural  planes. 
The  pupils  were  of  ordinary  size,  and  acted  but  slightly,  even  when  sub- 
mitted to  a  bright  light.  The  anterior  chambers  were  large.  In  the  left 
eye  there  was  the  ordinary  colored  cataract  of  advanced  life,  not,  however, 
very  opaque.  With  this  eye  he  could  see  the  outline  of  his  hand,  or  any 
large  body.  The  first  symptoms  developed  themselves  in  1849,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Dahrymple  was  consulted,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  incipient 
cataract  existed.  In  October  last  Mr.  Walton  was  consulted,  when  the 
rema]i[able  blackness  of  the  right  pupil  attracted  his  attention.  By  the 
aid  of  a  strong  solution  of  atrophine  to  both  eyes,  and  the  use  of  the  op- 
thalmoscope,  he  saw  in  the  right  eye  a  cataract  of  a  very  deep  brown  color, 
uniform  over  its  entire  surfiice,  being  without  striaav  or  markings  of  any 
kind.  By  the  aid  of  the  sun's  rays,  concentrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  it 
was  mcnre  discernible.  Mr.  Walton  considers  this  mode  of  examinaUon 
superior  to  the  opthalmoecope.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Mac- 
kenaie  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  were  quoted  by  the  author  in  support  of  the  rarity 
of  this  peculiar  f onn  of  cataract 
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Mr.  Tajlor^  haying  had  an  opportonil^  afforded  him  of  examining  the 
case,  oopfirmed  the  accuracy  of  Bir.  Walton's  description.  When  nndi- 
lated,  the  pupil  was  of  an  intense  black,  like  that  of  a  child ;  not  even 
when  folly  dilated  was  there  an  opacity  visible,  until  a  strong  light  was 
thrown  on  it  by  means  of  a  lens.  Then  there  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
the  opacity,  which  was  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  and  to  him  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) appeared  to  be  situated  in  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  the  superficial 
Uyers  being  little  if  at  all  affected. 

Mr.  Dixon  had  seen  one  case,  and  only  one,  of  absolutely  black  cataract. 
Some  years  ago,  he  put  on  record  that  black  cataract  neyer  existed,  and 
soon  after,  as  if  to  spite  him,  one  of  his  colleagues  extracted  one.  Several 
cases  had  been  recorded,  all  presenting  similar  appearances.  He  might 
refer  to  those  found  by  Stallwerg,  and  taken  ^m  the  dead  subject,  in 
which  multitudes  of  blaok  granules  were  found  interspersed  between  the 
fibres  of  the  lens  and  in  the  substance  of  the  fibres.  Another,  as  exam- 
ined and  exhibited  before  the  Society  Biology,  in  Paris,  by  Blot,  had  the 
same  characters  as  those  before  referred  to.  The  case  of  his  colleague  was 
diagnosed  as  hard  cataract,  with  white  striae  in  the  circumference.  The 
patient  did  well,  and  the  sight  is  good. 

Mr.  Pollock  mentioned  a  case,  confirmatory  of  what  had  been  already 
said.  It  was  in  an  old  general  officer,  and  had  been  seen  by  him  and  by 
the  Ute  Mr.  Dalrymple ;  but  the  opthalmoscope  was  not  then  known,  nor 
the  use  of  a  strong  light ;  but  all  the  symptoms  of  cataract  were  present 
The  patient  could  see  better  in  the  dark  than  in  a  bright  light.  The  case 
was  one  that  did  not  admit  of  operation  by  extraction,  attacks  of  chorea 
being  frequent ;  but  depression  was  performed,  and  he  got  good  vision. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  said  it  was  the  only  case  of  black  cataract  he  had  ever 
seen. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Dbessino  of  Stumps  under  Water. — M.  Langenbeok,  of  Berlin, 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  stumps  in  sine  boxes 
filled  with  warm  water;  and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  unpleasant 
sequelsd  of  extend^  wounds  are,  by  this  kind  of  dressing  under  water, 
completely  avoided.  M.  Yalette,  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of 
Lyons,  considers  that  this  method  owes  its  success  to  the  &ct  that  the 
wound  is  protected  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  the  analogy  being 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  attending  subcutaneous  solutions  of  continuity. 
M.  Yalette  leaves  the  stump  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  under  cold  water 
— an  infusion  of  aromatic  plants  in  which  some  alum  is  dissolved.     Pus 
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is,  in  this  manner^  coagulated  and  thrown  down.  He  thinks  that  the  pre- 
sent method  is  calcolated  to  prevent  purulent  absorption ;  symptomatic 
fever,  is  much  slighter  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  dressings  and  the 
pain  is  considerably  less.  M.  Langenbeck  is  on  ^e  point  of  using  caout- 
chouc bags  instead  of  zinc  boxes ;  the  bags  are  connected  with  two  tubes^ 
one  bringing  the  water  firom  a  paU  placed  on  a  shaft,  the  other  acting  as  a 
waste-pipe.  A  continuous  current  may  be  established  at  will,  and  keeps 
the  part  perfectly  free  from  any  accumulated  secretions.  This  latter 
method  is  certainly  worth  trying. — Lancet, 

AbSSNOB  or  THE  SSFTUM   BETWXBN    THX  VbNT&IOLBS  WITHOUT  OtA- 

NOSis.  —  Dr.  Wilson  exhibited  to  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
lyurgh,  (Dec:  5,  1855,)  the  heart  of  a  child,  14  months  of  age,  which  had 
died  of  pneumonia.  It  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  there  was  partial 
absence  of  the  septum  between  the  ventricles.  The  child  h^  been  weakly, 
and  gave  indications  of  imperfect  nutrition ;  but  there  was  no  cyanosis, 
and  no  bruit  had  been  observed  to  attend  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  W,  T.  Ghdrdner  remarked,  that  the  preparation  illustrated 'a  law^ 
which  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  Stills,  of  America,  that  cyanosis  only  oc- 
curred in  such  cases  when  there  was  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
aa  compared  with  the  aorta,  which  did  not  exist  in  this  case. 

Dr.  John  Struthers  mentioned  a  case  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  law  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Oairdn^. — Edin- 
burgh  Med,  Jour, 

Two  OhHiDben  Born  with  an  Intsbval  or  Nine  Months  and 
Ten  Days— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lewis,  of  Loydeville,  Clark  County,  Ky,,  writes 
to  us  that,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1858,  he  attended  a  woman  in  labor,  and 
delivered  her  of  a  small,  weakly  child,  which  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Again,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1854,  he  attended  the  same  woman 
in  labor,  and  delivered  her  of  a  stout„  healthy  child,  apparently  bom  at  full 
time,  and  who  did  well.  The  period  between  her  two  accouchments,  was 
exactly  nbe  months  and  ten  days.  —  Am,  Jour,  of  the  Med,  Scienceg, 

New  Treatment  for  Itch.  —  MM.  Dussard  and  PiUon  assert,  that 
itch  may  be  often  cured  immediately,  by  painting  the  body  over  with  chlo. 
mret  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  sulphuret  of  carbon.  The  application  kill?i 
the  acari  and  their  eggs.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  applica- 
tion, as  some  of  the  acari,  or  some  of  their  eggs,  may  not  have  been  killed 
by  the  first.  —  Gaz.  Hebdom. 
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UBT  OF  MOBTALITY  FOR  FOUB  WEEKS,  ENDIE0  APRIL  80,  1856. 


iMmek.MWbek,9dWMk,4AWM      AM. 


Total  number  of  deatlis 

Males 

Females 

Bex  not  stated 

Wldtea : 

Blaoks 

MHlattos 

Color  not  stated. 

Natiye  Americans 

Northern  States < 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

Foreigners 

English 

Irish , 

French 

Qermans 

Place  of  birth  not  stated 

Age  not  stated 

Under  one  month  old < 

From  one  to  five  years  old 

From  five  to  ten  years  old 

Fr<mi  ten  to  twentgr  years  old ..... 
Trom  twenty  to  tMx^  years  old 
From  thirty  to  forty  years  old.... 

From  forfy  to  fifty  years  old , 

From  fifty  to  sixty  years  old 

From  sixty  to  serenty  yeans  old. , 
From  seventy  to  eighty  years  old 
From  eighty  to  ninety  years  old. 

Orer  ninety  years  old 

Other  Diseases 

Typhoid  Feyer 

Cholera 

Intemperanee 

Accidental , 

Still-bom 

Disease  not  stated 


98 

46 

81 

16 

64 

18 

14 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

26 

1 

16 

2 

2 

68 

14 

14 

14 

8 

8 

16 

11 

8 

0 

7 

1 

2 

•  1 

80 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 


82 

48 

29 

6 

68 

16 

7 

2 

18 

2 

2 

14 

22 

0 

12 

4 

8 

42 

18 

9 

20 

2 

2 

10 
8 
9 
4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
77 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


78 

42 

82 

4 

66 

18 

9 

0 

19 

8 

1 

16 

20 

1 

12 

2 

8 

89 

6 

12 

16 

6 

4 

11 

6 

6 

6 

8 

2 

2 

1 

70 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 


80 

28 
6 

60 

12 
8 
0 

22 
1 
1 

20 

24 
1 

11 
8 
6 

84 
8 
6 

12 
7 
8 

16 
7 
4 
7 
2 
8 
1 
0 

69 
4 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 


888 

1^ 

120 

81 

288 

68 

88 

4 

68 

6 

4 

68 

92 

I 

60 

11 

14 

178 

40 

41 

61 

18 

17 

61 

82 

26 

17 

14 

8 

6 

2 

296 

9 

1 

0 

2 

25 

0 


Chakitt  Hospital  Ripobt — For  the  month  of  April,  1866. 

Admitted:  Males,  468;  Females,  117.    Total,    -        -        -  680 

Discharged :  Females,  119 ;  Males,  466.     Total,          -        -  684 

Died;  Males,  86;  Females,  18.     Total,       -        .        -        •  48 

Report  of  Bibths  —  Males,  6 ;  Females,  6 ;  Still-bom,  2. 

The  record  of  presentations  shows  that  there  were  thirteen  births,  thus  divided : 
Twelve  heads  presentation,  one  of  which  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  instruments ; 
the  other  was  a  presentation  of  foot  and  hand. 
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¥01,  in.  JUNE    1,    1856.  NO.  IV. 


ON  THE   YELLOW  FEVER   OP  WOODVILLE, 

And  iU  Vicinity f  in  the  State  of  Mismsippi. 
By  AinuD  0.  HoLt,  H.  D.,  in  a  Letter  to  Ekasitus  D.  FimrxE,  M.  D. 

[The  letter  of  Dt.,A.  C.  Holt,  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Woodville,  Mis- 
sissippi^ and  the  region  around,  shows  the  anthor  to  be  a  man  of  aconratc 
obsenration  and  reflection.  He  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  practitioner 
and  does  an  extensive  business.  He  here  gives  us  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts  relative  to  the  origin  and  extennon  of  yellow  fever,  and  declares  his 
conviction  that  "  under  favorable  circumstances/'  this  disease  may  be 
transported  from  one  place  to  another,  regenerate  itself,  like  scarlatina  and 
measles,  and  be  communicated  from  person  to  person.  For  myself,  I  am 
£ree  to  confess  that  the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Holt,  together  with  many 
others  of  the  same  kind  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  l^t 
three  years,  in  this  region,  appear  to  me  strongly  to  support  this  position. 
In  maintaining  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  is  transportable  and  commu- 
nicable under  favorable  circumstances,  Dr.  Holt  says :  "It  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  may  not  be  of  domestic  origin  whenever  causes  exist  favorable 
to  its  production."  This  is  a  point  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance 
than  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease ;  for  we  may  possibly  discover  the 
means  of  preventing  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  but  if  the  disease  be 
transportable  and  communicable,  the  only  hope  of  confining  it  within 
bounds  must  rest  on  tJie  complete  cessation  of  all  intercommunication  dur- 
ing the  season  of  its  prevalence. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  this  is  not  a  common,  but  au  extraordinari/ 
feature  of  the  disease,  which  but  rarely  occurs.  Why  it  should  present 
25 
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itself  only  in  some  seasons  and  localities,  and  not  cUtcayty  forms  an  interest- 
ing problem,  the  solution  of  which  I  shall  not  attempt  at  present,  although 
I  do  not  think  it  insuperable.  It  will  be  seen  that  another  one  of  my 
correspondents,  Dr.  Wood,  presents  some  strong  proofs  of  the  local  origin 
and  non^ontagioumtem  of  yellow  fbver. 

Dr.  Holt  points  out  what  he  considers  well  marked  distinguishing  fea- 
tures between  yellow  fever  and  dengue.  He  looks  upon  them  aa  ''  distinct 
diseases,"  yet  he  says  there  is  ''  a  striking  resemblance  between  them,'' 
and  even  admits  that  'Hhey  probably  originate  from  similar  causes,  bat 
there  is  wanting  some  ingredient  to  make  them  identical."  In  support 
of  bis  position,  he  refers  to  the  analogy  afforded  by  chemical  iBomeritnif 
where  the  same  elemente  combined  in  the  same  proportions  produce  sub- 
stances altogether  different.  This  is  the  very  analogy  reverted  to  by  me 
about  nine  years  ago  in  support  of  the  opposite  conclusion.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  bilious  fever,  dengue  and  yellow  fever  are  identically  the  same, 
but  that  they  are  varieties  of  disease  springing  from  the  same  elements 
differentiy  combined  and  modified  by  attending  circumstances.  They  all 
prevail  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  their  diagnosis  has  puxaled  the 
most  accurate  observers.  One  thing  is  certain — that  whenever  dengue 
prevails  epidemically,  the  few  fever  cases  that  terminate  fatally  always 
present  the  commonly  admitted  signs  and  appearances  of  yellow  fever,  such 
as  black  vomit,  yellowness,  etc.  In  this  assertion  I  have  been  fully  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  C.  H.  Stone,  of  Natchez,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Ketchum,  of 
Mobile.  E.  D.  F.] 

WooDViLLB,  March  6tb,  1856. 

Dr.  ■  E.  D.  Fbnnsr — Dear  Sir:    At  your  request,  I  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  this  region  during  the  last  tw 
or  three  years,  and  particularly  as  to  'Uhc  facts  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  the  question  of  its  origin,  whether  foreign  or  domestic." 

The  first  case  of  which  we  have  knowledge  in  1853,  occurred  at  the 
Woodville  Factory,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  Woodvillc,  in 
a  beach  grove  and  in  a  locality  considered  healthy. 

This  case  was  a  man  named  Lee,  who  had  been  one  of  the  factory  ope- 
ratires.  He  left  the  factory  late  in  July,  and  visited  New  Orleans;  re- 
turning directly  thence,  he  reached  the  factory  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
AugQBtj  and  died  with  black  vomit  the  following  Sunday  night. 

IllOOgh  he  bad  a  chill  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  factory,  Wednesday 
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cveniBg,  yet  he  left  his  bed  tlie  next  moraing  and  walked  ioto  Wood^iUe, 
irhere  he  remained  several  hours. 

On  the  25th  August,  tfie  next  case  ocounred  at  the  faetorj ;  on  ^e  28th, 
29th  and  30th,  sereral  others  were  attaoked,  and  during  the  first  week  of 
September,  the  disease  became  general  among  the  factory  hands.  I  ooufat 
trace  no  chain  firom  case  to  case — nearly  all  of  them  had  been  in  deceased's 
FMmi  during  hb  illness,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  rule,  the  attacks  did  not  set  in  with  violence — those  in  which  this 
was  the  case,  generally  yielded  readily  to  treatment,  while  many  of  the 
mo0t  formidable  cases  I  encountered  commenced  with  seeming  mildness, 
and  were  attended  throughout  with  little  suffering.  The  deaths  ordinarily 
oocurred  on  the  fifth  and  seventh  days;  in  fatal  cases,  delirium,  hemorrha- 
ges, jaundice  and  black  vomit  were  common. 

On  the  26th  August,  Alfred,  a  boy  belonging  to  Br.  Henderson,  was 
taken ;  on  the  dlst  Dr.  H.  was  attacked,  and  during  the  next  ten  days  his 
whole  household,  numbering  nine  persons,  passed  through  attacks.  On 
the  —  of  August,  Major  Feltus  was  taken  ill.  His  attack  at  the  time, 
was  not  considered  yellow  fever,  but  subsequent  events  satisfied  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Angell,  that  it  was  so.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  removed, 
he  was  taken  to  the  country  with  his  family,  where  one  of  his  children 
had  an  attack  soon  after.  In  the  cases  of  Maj.  F.  and  Dr.  tl.'s  boy  Al- 
fred, there  had  been  no  communication  with  the  factory.  Dr.  H.  had  been 
in  attendance  on  some  of  the  earliest  cases  at  that  place. 

The  residences  of  both  these  gentlemen  are  on  the  southern  boundaiy 
of  WoodviUe,  and  therefore,  nearest  the  factory. 

On  the  7th  September,  I  visited  two  children  at  Mr.  Noble's,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  north  of  Dr.  H.'s.  These  proved  to  be  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  and  I  am  satisfied  had  had  no  communication  with  any  other 
cases.  From  this  time  until  the  2lBt,  occasional  cases  occurred  having  no 
traceable  connection  with  each  other,  at  which  date  oases  were  numerous, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  village.*  When  the  first  dei^th  after  Lee's  oc- 
curred at  the  factory,  many  of  the  citizens  of  WoodviUe  becoming  alarmed, 
left  town,  leaving  something  over  two  hundred  unacclimated*  subjects,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  of  whom  escaped  attacks.  As  many  instances  in 
which  the  fever  occurred  in  families  in  the  surrounding  country  contain 
points  of  interest^  I  will  detail  a  few,  and  in  order  to  explain  fully  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  McCausland,  I  give  you  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Smith,  of  West  Feliciana,  written 
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while  the  events  were  all  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Early  in  September,  '63,  my  nephew,  WilHam  McDermott,  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  old,  arrived  at  my  mother's  house  from  Aikansas, 
having  landed  on  his  way  down  at  Yicksburg,  where  he  spent  one  night, 
the  yellow  fever  prevailing  at  that  place  at  the  time. 

^'  He  came  theuce  to  Bayou  Sara  on  a  boat  on  which  there  had  been 
cases,  and  some  deaths  from  yellow  fever — remained  one  night  in  Bayou 
Sura,  the  yellow  fever  prevailing  there  also,  and  the  next  day  reached  our 
house  ten  miles  in  the  country,  with  fever  on  him.  He  died  five  days 
after,  throwing  up  a  large  quantity  of  black  vomit  before  death  ensued. 

'^  In  a  few  days  Miss  W.,  an  inmate  of  the  £unily,  was  taken  sick,  and 
about  the  third  day  of  her  Ulness,  Mrs.  McCausland  visited  my  mother, 
and  was  in  Miss  W.'s  room  two  or  three  times  during  the  day." 

Mr.  S.'s  letter,  in  continuation,  describes  the  cases  of  several  other 
members  of  his  mother's  family,  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  P.  C 
Smith,  with  Mack  vomit — all  having  been  exposed  to  the  case  of  young 
McDermott,  and  having  had  no  other  exposure.  The  cases  occurred  in 
rapid  succession,  and  were  all  pronounced  by  the  attending  physicians  to 
be  yellow  fever.  Mrs.  McCausland,  who  resided  nine  miles  from  Weod- 
ville,  visited,  (as  is  stated  by  Mr.  S.,)  his  mother's  during  the  illness  of 
Miss  W.,  "  and  was  in  her  room  two  or  three  times  during  the  day." 

This  visit  was  on  the  20th  September ;  on  the  26th  Mrs.  McC.  sickened 
and  subsequently  died.  On  the  Ist  October,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic  in  Woodville  at  the  time,  I  did  not  see  her,  though  her  usual 
medical  attendant — one  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  her — ^pronounced 
her  case  to  be  yellow  fever,  and  sent  me  for  examination  a  vial  of  fluid 
ejected  from  her  stomach  previous  to  death,  which  was  unquestionably 
black  vomit. 

Twenty  days  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  McC,  1  was  called  to  attend  her 
daughter.  Miss  Eliza,  who  died  on  the  *tenth  day  after  a  well  marked 
littack  of  yellow  fever.  During  the  progress  of  her  case,  three  servants 
who  had  aided  in  nursing  her  mother,  were  taken — on  the  day  of  her 
death,  her  brother  Marcus  was  attacked — the  day  following,  her  sister^ 
Mrs.  Chinn,  and  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Stanton,  (who  had  assisted  in 
nursing  Mrs.  McC.  and  Miss  E.,)  had  a  well  marked  attack. 

During  the  same  fall,  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  on  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  MoCaleb,  in  West  Feliciana  Parish.     As  this  place  adjoined  one 
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owned  by  myself,  I  was,  of  cocme,  partiedarlj  iiiteMrted,  ofid  thus  be- 
eame  ftdly  informed  of  the  fiicts.  Dr.  Wm.  Stookbridge,  who  bonded  in 
the  femily  of  Mr.  MeOtrieb,  was  induced  to  go  into  BajovtSaiB  during  the 
preTalenee  of  the  epldemio,  in  order  to  render  hifl  aid  to  the  pbysieians  of 
that  place,  several  of  whom  were  prostrated  at  the  time.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Mr.  McO.'s  he  sidcened,  and  in  a  few  days  was  nmnbered  with 
the  dead,  thus  falling  a  rictim  to  the  generous  impulses  of  a  heart  which 
had  been  ever  prompt  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  the  sufferers. 

In  quick  succession,  nearly  all  the  members  of  Mr.  McC.'s  family  white 
and  black,  were  attacked,  himself  and  two  of  his  children  soon  following 
Dr.  S.  to  the  grave.  In  my  quarter,  which  was  not  over  half  a  mile  from 
Mr.  McO.'s  residence,  no  cases  occurred,  nor  were  there  any  elsewhere  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ifevis,  who  resided  nine  miles  from  WoodviUe,  visited  a  fam- 
ily near  Fort  Adams,  in  which  there  had  been  several  deaths  from  yellow 
fever,  and  during  the  illness  of  one  of  its  members.  Two  or  three  weeks 
after,  he  died  with  black  vomit.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  yellow  fever  except  during  this  visit. 

Dr.  B.  Baldwin  visited  Dr.  Davis  several  times  in  the  lattef  days  of  his 
illness,  and  twenty-two  days  after  his  death,  sickened  and  (Bed  in  five  days 
with  black  vomit.  Dr.  Baldwin  had  been  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Mc- 
Caosland  six  weeks  previous  to  his  attack — this  and  the  case  of  Dr.  Davis 
were  his  only  exposures. 

Yellow  fever  prevailed  in  '53  in  many  other  families  in  the  adjacent 
ceuntry,  but  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  instances  in  which  little  or 
no  doobt  existed  as  to  the  first  exposure. 

In  1854  we  had  no  yellow  fever  in  Woodville,  or  the  surrounding  conn- 
try.     I  treated  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  dengue  during  the  fall. 

I  am  aware  that  many  gentlemen  whose  observation  and  experience 
entitle  their  opinions  to  respect,  entertain  the  view  that  yellow  fever  and 
dengue  are  so  closely  alKed  as  to  be  one  and  the  same;  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  is  very  striking,  my  own  observation 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  distinct  diseases'^— originating 
pvdbably  from  similar  causes,  yet  wanting  in  some  ingredient  to  render 
them  identical ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  Isomeric  theory  in  chemis* 
try,  and  the  fact  that  under  this  law  the  same  elements  in  the  same  pro- 
portions even,  produce  entirely  difierent  results,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  similar  law  may  prevail  in  the  causes  originating  diseases. 
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The  assertioii  diat  deiigoe  18  a  mild  form  of  jellow  fever,  U  is  clear  to 
mci  oaoBot  be  true — for,  dnring  an  epidemic  in  WoodviUe  ia  1850,  uk 
which  nearly  eyeiy  soul  suffered  an  attack,  and  from  which  not  a  death 
occurred,  there  were  a  larger  proportion  of  apparently  veiy  severe  cases, 
than  would  be  presented  in  the  same  number  of  yellow  fsver  cases.  I  can 
in  my  own  person,  bear  witness  that  there  is  nothing  mild  in  an  attack  of 
dengue,  either  in  the  actual  suffering  and  distress,  or  the  condition  in 
which  the  system  is  left  by  an  attack.  If  asked  to  state  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  symptoms,  I  would  say  that  in  dengue  the  pains  are 
more  severe,  longer  continued  and  more  erratic;  the  rigors  continue  longer, 
often  lasting  for  two  or  three  days  when  the  covering  is  moved;  while  in 
yellow  fever  they  rarely  continue  over  an  hour  or  two ;  the  occurrence  of 
an  eruption  in  the  majority  of  canes  of  dengue  resembling  measles,  and 
often  that  of  urticaria;  the  painfully  disagreeable  visions  and  illusioDB 
which  haunt  the  mind  in  dengue,  often  even  in  waking  moments,  and  in- 
variably in  slumber;  the  injurious  and  sometimes  £ital  results  of  what  are 
called  '< imprudences"  in  yellow  fever — the  harmlessness  of  the  same  acts 
in  dengue ;  and  in  cases  of  severity,  the  greater  tardiness  in  dengue  in  an 
entire  return  to  healthful  feeling.  The  debUity  is  as  great  in  the  one  as 
the  other — probably  in  yellow  fever  oftentimes  greater — bat  when  the  con- 
valescent who  has  ''got  well  through"  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  oaoe 
upoA  his  feet,  as  a  rule,  his  sensations  are  all  joyous ;  he  feels  as  if  he  had 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  this  not  merely  from  a  sense  of  danger  escaped — 
while  one  just  out  of  a  severe  attack  of  dengue,  if  adred  how  he  feels,  the 
most  usual  and  very  expressive  reply  is, ''  I  feel  mean;**  he  rarely  enjoys 
those  delightful  emotions  which  an  entire  return  to  healthful  feding  can 
alone  impart,  but  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  he  feels 
''  mean."  In  dengue  there  is  also  a  marked  perversion  of  the  sense  of 
taste — nothing  is  natural,  and  the  patient^  in  early  convalescence,  will  torn 
with  loathing  from  the  idea  of  eating  the  most  delicate  dishes.  While  it 
is  undeniably  true  that  rare  cases  of  a  second  attack  of  yellow  fever  do 
occur,  I  am  persuaded  their  apparent  frequency  arises  from  the  &ct  that 
dengue  is  often  called  yellow  fever,  and  vice  versa.  The  mistake  is  an 
excusable  one,  in  view  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  diseases.  During  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  I  treated  seven  cases  which  I  pronounced  dengue,  though 
I  and  patients  were  disposed  to  call  them  all  yellow  fever. 
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Id  September,  1865|  yellow  fev^  again  made  its  appearatiee  in  Wood* 
Yille.  The  oircumstaiioee  attonding  ita  eommeneemeot  and  progreea  are  aa 
fbUowa: 

John  Blacker,  from  Cincuioati;  reaohed  Woodville  ou  the  16th  AngOBt, 
haTing  landed  on  his  way  down  at  Yicksbnrg,  where  be  remained  a  few 
daje.  As  yellow  fever  then  preyuled  at  that  plaoe,  and  WoodTille  was 
under  quarantine  regukUons,  he  was  sent  on  the  27thy  to  Hastings  HoosOi 
ft  temporary  station  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  WoodTille,  at  whioh 
'place  he  died  with  yellow  fever  on  the  2d  September.  It  is  believed  the 
disease  had  developed  itself  before  he  left  town,  as  he  had  a  ohUl  on  the 
evening  of  the  26Ui.  On  the  28th,  Mrs.  Blacker  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Oraige  and  children,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  all  residents  of  Woodville,  and 
Mends  and  relatives  of  Blacker,  visited  him  at  Hastings.  On  the  5th 
September,  Mrs.  Craige  was  taken  sick,  her  attack  being  very  slight.  She 
was  not  visited  by  any  physician,  and  we  have  only  the  opinion  of  her 
neighbors,  who  were  familiar  with  yellow  fever,  and  who  pronounced  hers 
a  case  of  this  disease.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  I  was  called  to  see 
Miss  Woodbridge.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  a  negress  of  Bengoner's  had 
a  alight  chill  followed  by  a  fevw  of  five  or  six  days  duration.  This  was 
h^  own  statement  to  me  when  called  to  prescribe  for  her  on  the  12th. 
She  ejected  black  vomit  the  next  morning  and  died  on  the  14th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  I  prescribed  for  Wm.  Beach,  in  the  same 
house  with  Miss  Woodbridge;  on  the  m<nming  of  the  8th  fur  Mrs.  Blacker 
and  her  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  taken  during  the  night  of  the  7th ; 
on  the  9th  for  two  children  of  Mrs.  Craige;  on  the  11^  for  Anderson,  a 
n^^  boy  at  Mr.  Butterworth's;  on  the  13th  for  Mrs.  Brown ;  on  the  18th 
for  Henry  Blacker,  and  on  the  21st  the  disease  waa  declared  epidraiic. 

All  the  above  mentioned  cases,  (Mrs.  Brown,  H.  Blacker,  Bengoner's 
Degress,  and  the  boy  Anderson  excepted,)  were  slight  attacks,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  short  duration  of  the  febrile  action,  I  could  not  pronounce 
them  at  the  time  cases  of  yellow  fever ;  but  all  doubts  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  them,  were  removed  by  subsequent  symptoms  during  and  after 
convalescence. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Miss  W.,  Wm.  Beach,  Bengoner's 
negress,  or  Anderson,  had  any  communication  with  John  Blacks,  unless 
the  fact  that  they  resided  upon  the  street  along  which  Blacker  passed  on 
his  way  to  Hasting's,  can  be  deemed  such. 

Blacker  and  Craige  reside  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  villa^, 
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Batterworth  in  the  sontiiwesterQ'^  about  half  a  mile  apart.  Mr.  Beach's 
and  Bengoner's  koosee  are  on  an  air  line  between  the  two— are  one-third 
the  distance  from  Slacker's  to  Bntterwortn's ;  Hastings  is  half  a  mile 
beyond  Butterworth's  on  the  same  road.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Smith's  plantation 
is  one  mile  beyond  Hastings,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  sonth  west  of 
Woodville.  About  the  Ist  September,  Jacob,  a  negro  on  Mrs.  Smith's 
plantation,  was  taken  sick.  His  attack  being  slight  he  had  no  physician, 
though  it  excited  no  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  it.  On  the  16th  or  17th 
I  was  sent  for  to  prescribe  for  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Jacob.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  found  twelve  or  fifteen  additional  cases  in  the  Hospital,  which, 
after  careful  examination  I  pronounced  yellow  fever.  The  first  cases  after 
Jacob,  were  members  of  his  family.  In  the  next  twenty-four  hours  I  had 
sixty  cases  under  treatment,  and  the  disease  ran  rapidly  through  the  fsLm- 
ily,  white  and  bUck.  Jacob  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  case  on  the  place. 
He  had  been  passing  frequently  back  and  forth  neair  Hastings,  during  the 
illness  of  John  Blacker,  and  a  few  days  before  his  illness  opened  a  bale  of 
India  bagging  just  from  New  Orleans.  This  was  his  only  known  exposure 
to  yellow  fever,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 

On  the  26th  August  I  was  called  up  btfore  day  by  Mr.  Wall,  returning 
from  Cooper's  Well,  on  board  th&  steamer  Princess,  and  found  him  to  be 
in  what  proved  to  be  the  chill  of  a  yellow  fever  attack.  We  knded  in  a 
few  hours  at  Tunica,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  his  father-in-law's,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Evans,  fourteen  miles  from  the  river,  where  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  nine 
days  duration.  Upon  reaching  Mr.  E.'s  I  sent  for  acclimated  nurses  to 
aid  me,  notwithstanding  which  precaution,  in  the  succeeding  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  Mr.  W.'s  recovery,  fourteen  negroes,  constituting  all  the 
household  servants,  stable  boys  and  hostlers,  were  attacked,  and  some  three 
weeks  after  the  last  case  in  the  yard,  the  disease  developed  itself  in  the 
quarter,  which  is  half  a  mile  from  the  residence.  The  plantation  of  Mr. 
Evans  is  in  a  healthy  locality,  isolated  by  fields  and  forests^  and  in  a  region 
where  yellow  fever  never  before  prevailed. 

A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Wall's  recovery,  he  visited  the  plantation  occu- 
pied jointly  by  himself  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Williams,  near  Port  Adams, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  W.  and  her  servant,  who  had  also  recently  recovered 
from  yellow  fever. 

Six  days  after  their  arrival,  the  woman  in  whose  room  the  servant  of 
Mrs.  W.  had  been  lodged,  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  third  day  of  her  attack 
Mr.  W.  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Mr.  Williams,  that  it  was  a  case 
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of  jdlow  fever.  Mi*.  Williams  immediately  left  the  plaee  aiii  proceed^ 
to  Dr.  Sheppaid's,  in  PinekDeyyille,  was  taken  ill  the  followbg  night,  and 
had  a  well  marked  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Before  he  was  up  from  his 
body  two  servants  of  Br.  S.  were  attacked.  Dr.  S.  and  his  wife  h&d  hbth 
bad  the  yellow  fever  in  '58.  tn  the  meantime  Mr.  Wall'liad  'separated 
the  n^roes  on  the  plantation,  selectbg  some  five  or  six  who  licire  kntnfn 
to  Have  ti!een'in  the  room  with  the  first  case,  and  keeping  them  apart  from 
the  others,  and  in  this  manner  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  arrested. 

It  seems  to  me  a  £ur  inference  that  if  the  fever  had  originated  on  the 
plaoe,  this  separation  would  have  been  of  no  avail — ^bnt  Mr.  W.  was  able 
to  designate  which  would  be  liable,  and  the  result  proved  the  correctness 
of  his  action. 

Tour  question :  <<  Do  you  believe  yellow  fever  transportable  and  commu- 
nicable ?  and  if  so,  give  the  grounds  of  your  belief/'  is  sufficiently  an- 
twwed  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  Except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  yellow 
fever  can  re-create  itself,  under  favorable  circumstances,  I  see  no  satis&c- 
tory  explanation  for  the  oases  I  have  quoted,  and  going  over  the  whole 
eountry  durbg  the  last  three  years,  such  instances  might  be  added  almost 
ad  infinitum. 

It  is  no  argument  against  this  belief  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  disease 
does  not  invariably  spread  from  an  imported  case.  We  aU  know  and 
admit  this  to  be  true — and  we  also  know  it  to  be  true,  that  a  well  marked 
case  of  scarlatina  can  occur  in  a  funily,  and  not  anotiier  case  follow,  or 
that  every  member  of  a  household  may  pass  through  this  disease,  and  none 
others  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  suffer.  And  yet,  no  one  will  deny 
scarlatina  to  be  highly  conta^ous  and  infectious.  The  first  case  in  Wood- 
ville,  in  1864,  was  Mr.  Thurber,  a  gentleman  just  from  Galveston,  where 
yellow  fever  was  prevailing,  who  feU  sick  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wood- 
ville ;  and  the  next  cases  were  in  the  fi&mily  in  which  he  was  sick,  and  in 
the  fiunilies  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  first  case  in  our  section  in  '58,  was  Lee,  direct  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  &ctory,  and  his  companions  and  nurses  were  the  next  to  suffer. 

The  first  case  in  '55,  was  John  Blacker,  direct  to  Woodville  from  Yicks- 
burg,  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing,  and  among  the  first  after  his  case 
were  those  who  were  known  to  have  visited  him  after  his  inception  of  the 


If  these  are  but  accidental  coincidences,  they  certainly  occurred  with  a 
ftrange  degree  of  regularity;  not  more,  however,  than  that  which  has 
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marked  the  progrees  of  yellow  fever  along  the  oonree  of  oQmmeroe  and 
travel. 

In  holding  the  opinion  that  this  disease  is  tran^ortable  and  eommuni- 
eablOi  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  of  dametttc  origin^  whenever 
eanses  exist  &varable  to  its  production.  Acknowledging  my  entire  igno- 
rance as  to  them,  I  will  not  troaUe  you  irith  idle  speculations. 

ReepeotfdUy^  A.  C.  HOLT. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SOME  DISEASES  OF 

THE  TESTIS. 

By  AxraoifT  Pnnvioii,  M.  D.,  iUIJimct  Proftvor  of  Anatomy  in  th«  New  Orleuis  School  of  MediehM. 

The  testis,  says  Wilson,  are  two  small  oblong  and  rounded  gknds,  some- 
what compressed  upon  the  sides  and  behind,  and  suspended  in  the  cavity 
of  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cord.  Lying  against  its  outer  and  poste- 
rior part  is  a  flattened  body,  called  the  epididymis. 

From  its  delicate  and  complicated  structure,  its  peculiar  position  and  it8 
functions,  the  testis  may  be  considered  an  independent  organ,  of  which 
the  diseases  are  numerous  and  varied.  At  present,  however,  I  propose  to 
give  a  condensed  description  of  three  glandular  diseases,  which  especially 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  surgeon;  for,  while  they  resemble  each  other 
by  their  external  appearances,  so  as  to  occasion  at  times  considerable  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis,  yet  their  nature  and  treatment  are  widely  different. 

These  three  affections  are|  the  Tuberculous,  the  Venereal,  and  the  Can- 
cerous Testis. 

According  to  Velpeau,  the  testicle  ranks  next  in  order  after  the  lungs 
and  lymphatic  glands,  as  being  most  subject  to  tuberoulisation.  It  would 
even  appear  from  the  observation  of  this  eminent  Surgeon,  that  tubercles  have 
been  found  in  the  testb  when  no  other  part  of  the  body  presented  any  traces 
of  tubercular  degeneration,  the  patient,  in  fact,  having  died  from  some  inter- 
current affection.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  disease,  though  resembling 
pulmonary  phthisis  in  many  of  its  pathological  characters,  may  yet  be  dis* 
tingubhed  from  it  in  many  points.  Thus,  tuberoulisation  of  the  testis  is 
compatible  with  the  general  good  health  of  the  patient,  the  disease  being 
entirely  local  ]^  and  whereas  in  the  latter  the  softening  of  the  tnberouloos 
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I  takes  place  form  the  centre  to  the  oirciimferenc6|  in  phthuia  the  soft- 
ening takes  place  form  the  droumferenoe  towards  the  centre.  According 
to  hiniy  this  tuberooloas  affection  of  the  testis  ia  the  result  of  some  local 
irritating  cause,  such  as  orchitis,  disease*  of  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the 
blAdder,  etc.,  producing  a  slow  but  long  continued  inflammation,  followed 
by  degeneration  of  the  glandular  tissue.  The  progress  of  this  affsction  is 
so  gradual  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  seldom  known  to  the  patients 
themselYes,  though  its  subsequent  deyelopment  is  certain  and  inevitable. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  testis  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  presents  in  many 
points  Tarious  nodes  and  elevations  widely  diflbrent  from  the  smooth,  elas- 
tic texture  of  the  normal  gland.  These  nodes,  which  are  hard  and  creta- 
ceous, vary  in  sise  and  quantity ;  for,  whereas  in  some  cases  one  or  two 
may  only  ezbt,  in  others  the  whole  of  the  gland  may  be  invaded  and  de- 
stroyed. After  the  first  stage,  of  slow  evolution,  the  crude  tubercle  under- 
goes some  molecuhur  change,  by  which  it  softens,  and  then  the  ulcerative 
stage  begins,  the  result  of  which  is  increased  pain,  and  redness  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  ulceration  and  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  Uie  abscess. 
This  softening  process  is  generally  partial  and  gradual,  one  tubercle  soften- 
ing and  then  another,  at  indefinite  intervals  of  time.  Whether  opened  by 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  or  the  slower  process  of  nature,  the  next  stage  is 
the  formation  of  a  small  fistulous  opening,  with  the  usual  appearances  of 
scrofulous  degeneration,  viz :  a  livid  ulcer,  with  thin  and  uneven  edges, 
which,  by  gradual  process  of  absorption,  exposes  the  centre  of  the  abscess, 
thus  presenting  a  fungoid  growth,  continuous  by  a  pedicle  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  Such  are  the  tiiree  phases  of  development  in  tuber- 
culous orchitis,  and  according  to  the  rapidity  of  their  evolution,  the  dis- 
ease may  run  its  course  in  a  few  months,  or  linger  for  many  years. 

The  prognosis  of  this  aflfection  is  generally  unfkvorable,  and  though  some 
examples  have  been  cited  in  which  absorption  of  the  tubercular  deposits 
have  actually  taken  place,  yet  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  partial  or 
total  loss  of  the  organ  is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence.  The  continual 
drain  upon  the  system  by  the  fistulous  openings  are  generally  productive  of 
the  most  deleterious  influence  upon  the  general  health ;  yet  in  some  cases 
this  condition  has  not  exercised  any  unpleasant  efiects  on  the  rest  of  the 
OTganism. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  remedial  agents  are  of  littie  or  no  avail  against 
this  affection.  The  different  tojucal  applications  are  indicated  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease;  at  the  same  time,  a  good  and  invigorating 
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diBty  together  vfifi^  pmre  air  «n^  azeiiciBe,  an^i  p^rbape,  the  most  lue^  ad 
juyantfi. 

The  other  ikffeotioQ  of  the  t^stiSi  whioh  we  must  next  ooiuddery  b  gener- 
ally ranked  among  the  tertiaxy  forms  of  syphilis^  being  an  inflammation  of 
the  tnnioa  albnginia  testis,  a  denae  fibrona  Ijaane. 

Mr.  Yelpean  says  this  affection  is  chi^racterized  by  dufl,  pains  in  one  or 
both  of  the  testis^  with  exacerbations  towards  night;  and  increaaed  sensi- 
bility on  pressure.  This  patn^  though  not  of  a  lancinating  pbaracter  like 
cancer,  is  yet  yery  irksome  to  the  patients  who  suffer  from  its  long  eontin- 
uation.  They  are,  also,  subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  accompanied  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  i^tr^ngth;  which  brings  on  great  prostration  of  the 
whole  system. 

At  first,  the  organ  appears  to  have  increased  in  sise,  but  often  it  seems 
partially  atrophied,  at  the  same  time  that  its  density  is  increased,  most 
prd)ably  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  among  the  seminiferous  tubes. 

The  covering  of  the  testis  preserve  their  natural  color,  but  the  gland 
itself  loses  that  smoothness  and  elasticity  whioh  is  characteristic — it  seems 
hardened  into  a  solid  concrete  mass.  The  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress, 
requiring  months  for  its  eyolution,  and  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  glaild 
itself,  seldom  invading  the  epididymis  or  the  cord. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation  spreading  aipong  the  seminiferous 
tub^,  thereby  producing  their  partial  or  total  obliteration,  there  is  a  eon- 
sequent  loss  of  viril  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  seminal  fluid  seems  en- 
tirely changed. 

The  syphilitic  disease  of  the  testis  is  quite  amenable  to  appropriate  med- 
ical treatment ;  the  different  preparations  of  mercury,  and  especially  the 
iodide  of  potash,  exercising  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  generally  produo- 
ip;  a  radical  cure  when  taken  in  time. 

Another  affection  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  above,  is  the  saroo- 
cele,  or  cancerous  affection  of  the  testicle,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly 
understood.  This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years,  that  is  to  say,  at  tJiat  time  of  life  when  the 
gland  is  in  its  greatest  functional  activity,  and  therefore  subject  to  various 
sources  of  irritation,  which  may  act  as  the  exciting  cause  in  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  testis  are  very  rarely  affected  with  sar. 
cocele.  The  disei^  generally  commences  by  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
and  afterwards  extends  to  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens.     The  testi 
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itidf  18  flomewliat  eahiged  and  luffder  dum  natanl^  being  snbjeoi  at  tunes 
to  slight  pains  ooonrring  at  different  intervals.  Yery  soon  aU  the  symp- 
toms increase  in  frequency  and  intensity.  Then  the  patient  suffers  from 
acute  darting  pains,  propagated  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  grdn  and 
loins.  The  tumor  itself  1)ecomes  painful  to  the  touch  and  rapidly  in- 
creases in  sisC;  while  it  softens  in  some  points,  so  as  to  present  distinct 
fluctuation.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  next  involyed  in  the  disease }  it 
becomes  adherent  to  the  tumor,  and  assumes  a  bluish  aspect  The  cord  is 
next  invaded,  presenting  a  hard  and  knotty  appearance,  as  far  as  the  in- 
guinal canal ;  then  the  lymphatic  glands  become  involved,  extending  the 
disease  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

At  this  stage  the  complexion  of  the  patient  is  generally  sallow,  and  his 
general  health  much  impaired  by  suffering  and  loss  of  appetite.  We  can- 
not better  describe  the  third  stage  than  by  quotbg  the  words  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  '^  At  a  particular  point  of  the  scrotum  a  purple  blush  appears, 
under  which  a  fluctuation  seems  so  distinct  that  the  surgeon  is  often  in- 
duced to  make  a  puncture,  but  merely  blood  is  discharged.  Although  the 
wound  thus  made  heals,  yet  soon  afterwards  ulceration  ensues,  and  a  fungus 
projects,  bleeds  and  discharges  a  profuse  quantity  of  thin  serous  fluid,  which 
has  a  peculiar  fiidnt  odor.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  ulcer  spreads  to  the 
breadth  of  the  palm,  sloughs  frequently,  is  extremely  offensive,  occasionally 
very  painful,  but  not  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  if  the  testicle  be  compressed, 
a  brainJike  substance  issues  from  the  fungus.  At  last,  the  patient  sinks 
from  hemorrhage,  serous  discharge  and  continued  irritation."  The  dura- 
tion and  progress  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  being  some- 
times rajAdly  fatal,  and  at  other  times  persisting  for  several  years  without 
much  apparent  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  patient.  Boux  and  Velpeau 
agree  in  stating  that  both  testis  are  seldom,  if  ever,  attacked  by  cancer,  in 
the  same  way  the  mammte  of  the  female  are  rarely  affected  by  cancer 
either  at  the  same  time  or  consecutively.  JUbia  &ct  has  an  important  ap- 
j^oation  in  diagnosis,  and  when  botli  glands  are  invaded  you  may  safely 
say  the  affection  is  not  of  a  cancerous  nature.  For  this  disease,  amputa- 
tion is  of  course  the  only  hope,  and  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed 
the  better  is  its  chance  of  ultimate  success.  It  is  therefore  highly  impor- 
tant to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  cases  of  this  kind,  for  the  operation 
would  scai^y  be  justifiable  in  either  of  the  other  cases,  at  least  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Having  thin  briefly  described  these  diseases,  so  different  in  their  nature, 
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jet  prasentiiig  in  a  great  measure  the  same  oaiward  appearanoey  I  shall 
now  refer  to  an  interesting  easoi  which  may  serve  as  an  application  of  the 
preceding  doctrines. 

On  the  16th  March,  1865|  a  man  aged  about  40  years,  entered  the  sur- 
gical wards  of  the  '^Hopital  des  Gliniqnes/'  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Nekton. 

The  patient,  who  liTcd  in  die  country  at  some  distance  from  Paris, 
came  to  seek  medical  adyice  relative  to  a  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  which  he 
had  borne  frar  several  years.  He  says  that  this  affection  came  on  slowly  and 
gradually,  he  has  never  experienced  any  pain,  nor  any  impediment  to  his 
usual  occupation,  which  is  that  of  a  husbandman.  About  two  years  befm 
entering  the  hospital  he  discovered,  by  chance,  that  hb  scrotum  was  en- 
larged, but  he  felt  no  pain  whatsoever,  and  one  testicle  was  much  larger 
than  the  other;  since  that  time  very  little  change  has  taken  place,  bat 
lately  the  other  testicle  has  also  increased  in  sise.  He  says  his  general 
health  is  excellent,  that  his  viril  powers  are  not  sensibly  impaired,  and 
were  it  not  fiom  motives  of  prudence,  he  would  not  actually  require  medi- 
cal asristance. 

To  the  touch  both  testis  are  evidently  increased  in  sise,  and  much  harder 
than  natural;  the  right  testicle  is  larger  than  the  left,  and  presents 
in  one  point  an  appearance  of  fluctuation.  Below  and  behind  the  epididy- 
mis i^pears  also  enlarged  and  hardened,  covering  a  great  part  of  the  body 
of  the  gland.  The  patient  says  he  has  never  had  syphilis,  nor  any  other 
disease  of  the  generative  organs. 

Professor  Nelaton,  after  carefully  examining  this  patient,  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  though  there  are  apparently  no  other 
traces  of  this  affection.  Admitting,  said  the  professor,  that  we  give  entire 
credence  to  his  story,  and  admit  that  either  he  never  had  any  syphilitio 
aflection,  or  is  not  aware  of  having  had  any,  we  can  still  account  for  this 
manifestation  of  disease  by  attributing  it  to  hereditary  descent,  this  bdng, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis.  It  is  a  well  known  &ct, 
that  affections  of  the  fibrous  tissues  and  of  the  osseous  system,  are  am(mg 
the  last  and  most  tardy  manifestations  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  We  must, 
then,  suppose,  that  the  disease  had  been  latent  during  nearly  forty  years, 
and,  though  this  period  is  somewhat  longer  than  usual,  yet  authentic  cases 
are  not  wanting  in  which  the  tertiary  symptoms  have  been  thus  protracted. 
Mr.  Nelaton  said  that  in  hb  own  experience  he  had  known  several  in- 
stances of  hereditary  transmission,  in  which  the  syphilitic  taint  had  only 
been  revealed  after  years  of  uninterrupted  good  health. 
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ThiB  affeotion  cooM  not  be  of  a  taberonloos  natoiei  far  the  patient  it 
strong  and  hardy,  presenting  no  appearanoe  whatsoeyer  of  the  tabercnlar 
diathesifl.  Moreoyer,  the  taberoolna  affiMtion  of  the  testis^  though  essen- 
tially slow  in  its  progress,  differs  from  the  present  case  in  this,  that  the  tnber- 
colons  masses  would  not  have  remained  thus  long  without  softening  down. 
Then  we  would  already  have  had  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  the  eracualion  of  a  thick  grumous  matter,  and  afterwards  the 
production  of  a  flstulous  openings  which  is  slow  and  difficult  to  heaL  The 
progress  of  tuberoulisation  would  scarcely  remain  latent  during  two  years. 
Gould  this  affeotion  be  taken  fnr  a  cancerous  testis  ?  Certainly  not 
In  the  first  place,  the  encephaloid  or  medullary  cancer  is  soft,  and  quite 
different  to  the  touch  from  this  tumor.  As  to  the  schirrhous  variety, 
which  is  hard  and  fibrous,  we  know  that  its  progress  is  rapid,  so  that  by  this 
time  it  would  have  ulcerated  the  parts  and  destroyed  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  In  either  case  we  would  have  the  cancerous  diathesis  frdly 
developed — the  sallow  complexion,  shooting  pains  in  the  lumbar  region, 
*  etc.  We  know,  moreover,  that  saroocde  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  both  testis 
at  the  same  time,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  syphilitic  affection  the  rule 
is,  that  both  testis  are  either  affected  at  once  or  consecutively.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  treatment  itself  becomes  an  important  means  of  diagnosis.  The  proto 
iodide  of  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potash  will  soon  control  die  syphilitic 
disease,  whereas  they  exercise  no  influence  on  the  cancerous  or  tuberculous 
affeetion;  for  these,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  that 
last  resort  of  the  surgeon,  the  knife. 


CASES  OF  CROUP,  WITH  RBMAftKS, 

By  Bdwaba  JiHif n  Ooxc,  M.  D.,  Vidtlag  Phyiioteii,  Ohartty  Ho^ltol,  New  OttoA&s. 

Me»9n,  Editors  Bo^ntal  Gazette  i — ^In  the  April  number  of  your  jour- 
nal I  reported  a  case  of  croup,  complicated  by  neglect,  eventually  cured  by 
remedies  considered,  by  some  of  the  profession,  too  severe  for  the  tender 
years  of  those  most  liable  to  that  disease.  Since  the  date  of  that  report 
the  child  has  continued  in  perfect  health,  Uie  natural  intonation  and  power 
of  voice  having  been  regained.  Notwithstanding  the  large  doses  of  hive 
syrup,  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  given  in  rapid  succesnou;  there  was  not 
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produced  the  slightest  gastric  or  enteric  uneasiness ;  on  the  ^contraiy,  i^ 
became  necessary  to  give  additional  doses  of  calomel  and  castor  oil^  as  well 
to  act  on  the  bowels  as  to  OTeroome  the  morbid  impression;  made  upon 
the  larynx,  alluded  to,  which  continued  for  several  days  after  the  disa^ 
pearance  of  all  other  symptoms  of  croup.  For  several  days  before  this 
laryngeal  symptom  was  removed,  the  child,  in  other  respects  perfectly  well, 
was  playing  about  the  room  all  day,  slept  soundly  all  night,  ate  freely  of 
plain  food,  the  catarrhal  cough  finally  disappearing,  and  her  natural  voice 
perfectly  restored. 

Before  making  any  remarks  upon  several  points  of  practical  importance 
in  regard  to  the  successful  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  croup,  and  the 
consequent  prevention  of  that  stage  in  which,  by  common  consent,  the  for- 
mation of  a  fidse  membrane  may  be  apprehended,  the  following  cases  may 
be  appropriately  introduced  :  On  Sunday,  April  13th,  1856,  the  weather 
being  warm  at  midday,  T.  M .,  aged  22  months,  had  his  flannel  taken  off 
and,  at  his  usual  hour,  went  to  bed  without,  at  that  time,  having  ^ven 
any  evidence  of  cold  or  cough.  About  nine  o'clock  he  was  heard  to  cough 
several  times  without  the  least  hoarseness.  His  mother  gave  him  a  dose 
of  sweet  oil,  not  ii^prehending  further  difficulty,  after  which  he  slept 
soundly  till  about  midnight.  At  that  time  he  became  restless,  coughed 
firequently,  with  hoarseness,  while  the  voice  and  inspiration  had  the  dry, 
harsh  sound  characteristic  of  croup. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  sent  for  and,  living  near,  was  soon  present.  I 
found  him  as  follows :  cough  frequent  and  very  hoarse,  the  pulse  and  skin 
nearly  natural,  the  voice  and  inspiration  croupal,  and  the  respiration  hur- 
ried— all  proving  the  attack  to  be  one  of  croup,  weU  defined  and  unmixed, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  would  necessarily  increase  in  severity,  as  had  been 
the  case  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  As  customary  wiUi  me 
when  called  at  night  to  a  case  of  croup,  I  tad  taken  a  bottle  of  hive  syrup, 
one  of  tartar  emetic,  and  one  of  calomel,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time, 
which  in  croup  is  often  of  primary  importance. 

I  at  once  commenced  with  teaspoonful  doses  of  hive  syrup  every  few 
minuteS;  until  vomiting  was  produced,  which  did  not  occur  until  I  had 
added,  three  times,  several  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  about  fifteen  of 
calomel.  When  vomiting  did  result  there  were  brought  up  large  quanti- 
ties  of  tough  phlegm  of  which  some  had  to  be  removed  by  the  fingers.  By 
this  time  a  warm  bath  was  ready  into  which  the  child  was  placed,  the 
throat,  breast  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  body,  being  all  the  time  wdl 
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b«A,  m  before^  Um  hiTe  i^mp  ms  gmii  fireqaendj,  in  addition  to  wUek 
fir^piaiit  tMqKxm&l  doiw  of  a  solnlion  of  five  gntna  of  tartar  enetieitt 
tmo  tablaaiMioirfiUs  oS  water^  and  «vo  bmm  doeea  of  oalomel  were  given, 
▼omilu^  was  kept  ap  to  the  nantfeot  relief  of  the  aynptomB,  and  at  the 
loqpcr  time  the  child  wairTeii|>ved  fimn  the  bath,  and  wn^ped  in  a  kfge 
blanket.  The  child  was  evenliiaUy  laid  on  ihe  bed,  the  diseaae  ariQfi«ed) 
if  not  sabdoed,  as  evpoed  by  the  diflerence  of  ooo^,  and  the  deereased 
Kianh  sound  of  the  voioe  and  inspiration.  The  impression  pxidnced  bj 
the  hive  qqmp  was  continued  by  smaller  doses  at  more  distant  periods, 
and  when  at  last  the*  child  af^peared  (tisposed  to  dose,  I  fikvored  it  by  tea- 
qKX>nful  doses  of  paregoric,  always  combined  with  hive  synq»«  Bemaintng 
some  time,  Uie  child  asleep,  the  breathing  as  free  as  could  be  eipeeted, 
the  cough  frequent  and  much  less  hearse,  I  left,  directing  the  medicine  to 
be  given  in  case  of  necessity.  During  the  time  the  ehild  was  under  treat- 
ment, the  bowels  were  once  freely  moved.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  during  the  first  hour  of  sickness  the  throat  and  breast  were  rubbed 
with  No.  6  and  tr.  myrrha  oomp.,  no  other  irritant  being  at  hand* 

T.  A.  M.,  14th.  The  child  slept  nearly  all  the  time,  and  sleeps  now;  the 
breathing  is  quite  r^ular,  had  coughed  several  times  with  sK^  croa)Bal 
sound.  At  8  o'clock,  when  I  returned,  the  child  was  awake  and  ai^ieared 
lively.  Occasionally  he  would  cough  slightly  hoame,  the  voice  being 
nearly  natural,  as  also  the  inqpiration,  pulse  and  skin  natnnd.  Knowiog 
the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  recur  the  following  night,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  I  ordered  occasional  small  doses  of  hive  syrup,  and  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  the  following  mixture  eveiy  one  or  two  hours,  depending  npon  the  fre- 
quency of  the  cough 

ft  Syrup  Ipecac, 
T.  6^  Oampb., 
Aq.  fi.  AurMtySaSJ  K^. 

A  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  was  also  ordered,  and  the  tArcftt  and  braast 

to  be  rubbed  with  a  mild  liniment  during  the  day  several  timss.    fVurina- 

coous  food  and  rich  gum  and  flaxseed  lemonade  the  sole  diet  and  drink. 

16th.  Child  slept  well  all  night  and  had  no  return  of  croup  symptoms, 
was  vf  and  about  the  room  yesterday.  Allowed  a  slight  additton  to  the 
diet  I  considered  him  well^  and  in  a  few  days  every  vestige  of  the  catar- 
rhal cough  had  disappeared. 

The  following  case  equally  proves  the  efficacy  of  the  course  of  treatment 
advocated:  October  19di,  1864, 1  was  called  about  midnight  to  see  J.  O., 
27 


_-  Syrup  Ipecac,  i**    y 

T.  6^  Oampb., 
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a  bej  aged  rfz  jean,  attacked  with  croup.  On  inquiiy  I  foond  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  been  laboring  under  an  ordinary  cold,  with  fre- 
quent cough,  without  hoarseness,  for  which  seyeral  doses  of  medicbe  had 
been  given,  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  at  his  usual  hoUr  and  had  slept  quietly 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  awoke  with  frequent  hoarse  coughing, 
great  restlessness,  the  voice  and  inspiration  harsh  and  dry.  Several  doees 
of  hive  syrup  were  given,  but  not  in  suffident  quantity  to  produce  any 
effsct ;  all  of  the  symptoms  were  steadily  becoming  worse,  notwithstanding 
vomiting  had  been  at  last  produoed  by  a  tablespoonful  of  lamp-oil,  which, 
from  its  nauseousness,  was  no  sooner  down  than  it  was  rejected.  On  arrival 
I  found  him  coughing  frequently  with  the  charaeteristio  sound,  and  the 
voice  and  inspiratory  noise  clearly  indicated  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
which  was  of  a  severe  type.  I  had  taken  with  me  a  bottle  of  hive  syrup, 
and  immediately  commenced  with  teaspoonfnl  doses  every  few  minutes, 
and  as  no  effect  was  produced,  the  symptoms  becoming  more  severe,  I  gave 
it  in  tablespoonful  doses,  adding  in  one  about  twenty  grains  of  calomel. 
Rnally,  free  and  forcible  vomiting  occurred,  bringing  with  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tenacious,  stringy  mucus,  which  had  to  be  removed  with  the  fingers. 
By  this  time  warm  water,  which  I  had  ordered,  being  ready,  the  child  was 
at  once  placed  in  a  warm  mustard  bath,  and,  while  in,  was  forcibly  rubbed 
with  the  hand  over  the  throat  and  breast,  so  as  to  produce  considerable  red- 
ness. While  in  the  bath,  as  previously,  several  tablespoonful  doses  of  hive 
syrup  were  given,  vomiting  profusely  kept  up,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tough,  stringy  phlegm  thrown  off.  After  having  remained  in  the  bath 
about  ten  minutes,  hot  water  being  added  several  times  to  maintain  the 
temperature,  he  was  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket^  in  his  mother's 
lap.  There  was  now  an  evident  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  the  cough 
lesff  frequent  and,  as  well  as  the  voice  and  inspiration,  less  harsh.  Small 
doses  of  hive  syrup  were  given  occasionally  to  keep  up  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time  he  was  put  to  bed,  still  wrapped  in  the  blanket 
He  was  perspiring  freely,  the  pulse  much  softer,  the  breathing  more  natu- 
ral. Considering  him  out  of  danger,  in  a  short  tame  I  gave  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  paregoric,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  hive  syrup,  to  ensure  a  sound  sleep^ 
and  directed  the  same  to  be  repeated  once,  or  more  frequently  in  case  the 
cough  or  hoarseness  of  voice  should  reappear,  which  I  did  not  much  appre- 
hend, as  before  I  left  he  was  asleep,  and  while  that  would  be  en&uraged 
by  the  paregoric,  the  hive  syrup  would  prevent  any  accession  of  the  oroupy 
symptoms.    I  left  him  about  four  o'clock  and  saw  him  again  at  half-past 
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mgfat  the  following  day.  He  bad  slept  qoietlj  the  greater  fmi  of  liie 
time,  liaving  coughed  bat  a  few  timeB,  wben  the  paregcnio  and  bhre  ayrap 
wms  repeated.  I  found  him  asleep,  breatbing  freely  and  naturally,  tba 
akin  and  poke  natural.  He  awoke  wbile  I  was  tbere,  when  I  fonnd  bis 
woioe  and  breatbing  nearly  natural,  and  wben  be  oougbed,  althooj^  sli^^y 
hoarae,  it  was  more  free  and  loose.  Tbe  bowels  bad  not  been  opened,  and 
I  ordered  a  full  doee  of  castor  oil,  and  tbe  bive  syrup  to  be  given  in  small 
doses  every  bour  or  two  during  tbe  day.  Tbe  diet  to  consist  of  farinaoeoua 
food,  tea  and  toast,  witb  flaxseed  and  gum  arable  lemonade  Ibr  drink. 

5,  P.  M.  Bowels  moved  twice,  baa  oougbeda  good  deal,  at  times  sli^^tly 
hoarse,  generally  soft,  bis  voice  nearly  natural.  Apprehensive  of  an  exa- 
oerbation  at  night,  more  from  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  than  the 
existing  symptoms,  I  ordered  a  dose  of  paregoric  and  hive  syrup,  regularly 
every  bour,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  during  tbe  night  to  push  the  hive 
syrup  freely.  The  next  morning  I  found  him  doing  well ;  be  bad  slept 
nearly  all  night,  bad  not  coughed  much,  but  had  taken  two  doses  of  the 
medieine.  Tbe  diet  to  be  tbe  same  as  that  of  yesterday,  and  occasional 
doses  of  hive  syrup  during  tbe  day,  with  paregoric  several  times  added 
towards  evening.  As  no  further  difficulty  occurred  in  this  case,  it  is  unne- 
oessary  to  detail  daily  occurrences.  Tbe  catarrhal  cough,  which  continued 
several  days,  disappeared,  the  child  resumed  his  ordinary  habits,  and  I 
oeased  attendance. 

Tbe  foUowing  case,  having  been  treated  in  tbe  same  manner,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  details — a  succinct  account  will  answer  every 
useful  purpose : 

Sunday,  May  lltb,  1856,  at  11,  p.  M.,  I  was  called  to  see  a  little  girl, 
aged  two  years  and  a  half,  sud  to  be  laboring  under  croup.  On  Sunday 
morning  she  awoke  witb  a  hoarse  cough,  but  tbe  parents,  unacquainted 
with  the  frequent  result  of  such  a  cough,  supposing  it  an  ordinary  cold, 
took  no  precautions,  and  the  cough  recurred  many  times  during  tbe  day ; 
tbe  child,  in  tbe  afternoon,  was  seen  by  friends  who  knew  what  tbe  cough 
portended,  remarked  that  during  tbe  night  there  would  be  some  trouble, 
and  advised  tbe  going  home  and  then  taking  some  hive  syrup.  A  small 
dose,  about  seven  o'clock,  in  tbe  course  of  an  bour  produced  nausea  and 
vomiting,  when  tbe  child  went  to  sleep.  About  ten  o'clock  tbe  child 
became  very  restless,  coughed  considerably,  witb  the  dry,  hoarse  sound,' 
and  tbe  hoarseness  of  voice  and  inspiration  equally  well  marked.* 
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I  t^mAi  to  iatxttiDg  tmdertte  symptoiiM  <rf»  wdlmaifeeA  eimatenm^y 
(tf  more  Uum  modemle  severity,  as  legftrds  «he  duMctettolle  hoaiMiiesi  ai 
dO(^  t<riee  And  inspiniticA.  Theskb  was  dfy  and  waorm,  tJie  pdae med>- 
eratdy  Ml  and  frequent,  iiie  eyes  injected,  the  eheeks  mnoli  flushed,  irtlli 
gKM  resttessness.  A  teaspoonfiil  of  hire  sytnp,  inA  At  grains  of  oalomel, 
fMtowed  in  a  short  time  by  an  eqnal  dose  of  hive  symp,  toot  gndns  of 
(iatoteet  and  half  a  gnin  of  tartar  emetic,  produced  foil  Tomililig  with 
straittingj  and  the  ejeetion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  tong^,  viseid 
phlegm.  A  few  more  doses  of  hire  syrnp,  a  warm  bath  fbr  five  minnteSy 
tibe  body  and  limbs  rubbed,  and,  witen  taken  out,  wrapped  in  a  large  blan- 
ket, eventuated  in  a  decided  amdioratlon  of  the  previously  severe  symp- 
toms. The  fkce  became  pallid,  the  skin  soft  and  moist,  and  the  child  ap- 
peared langdd  and  disposed  to  sleep.  This  I  was  disposed  to  encounge, 
and  whUe  wailing,  anxiously  fbr  this  jmoment^  I  had  mazed  about  twenty 
gnrins  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  ten  teaspoonfids  of  water,  with  one  teaspoon- 
Mof  hive  syrup,  and  five  drops  of  the  tinct  opii  aceu,  not  having  pan* 
gotio,  which  I  preinr,  in  my  smaD  n%fat  box.  Of  thb  a  teaspoonfdl  was 
ghren  and  produced  or  assisted  the  object  desired,  sleep,  during  which  the 
reooperative  power  of  naAuie  pefoms  a  most  Mendly  part  This  dose 
was  directed  to  be  repeated  in  case  of  awaking,  or  much  oou^  occunag. 

Half-past  six,  a.  m.,  12th.  I  found  the  child  asleep.  SHie  wdee  up 
several  times,  coughed  occasionally  rather  hoarse,  took  one  dose  of  the  med- 
imne  and  a  little  cold  water,  then  went  to  sleep  and  rested  quietfy. 

Eight  o'clock.  Now  awake ',  her  general  appearance  was  perfect^  sat- 
isfoctory,  the  breathing  natural,  cough  seldom  and  but  slightiy  hoarse.  I 
idlowed  her  thin  com  starch,  gum  and  fiaameed  lemonade,  and  directed  the 
throat  aod  breast  to  be  rubbed  frequently  with  sweet  oil,  and  one  teaspoon- 
fill  every  hour  of  the  following : 

K.  Tart»  AnU  et  Potass,  gr.  j. 

mt  Potass,  $88. 

Spts.  mt  Bnl.,  Siij. 

Tr.  Aconite^  gtt  ▼. 

Aq.  flor.  Anrant,  ox.  iss  H).. 

With  the  above  give  one  teaspoonfiil  of  castor  <il  every  hour,  until  the 
bowels  are  moved.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  fiurther  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced ',  in  a  few  days  the  cough  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  child  was 
restored  to  p^ect  health. 

I  am  aware  that  tartar  emetic,  as  well  in  adults  as  in  young  children, 
will  occasionally  produce  unpleasant  or  unlocked  for  effects  upon  the 
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stomach  and  bmels,  the  dread  of  whidi  has  created  ati  mmeeeasaty  prejn- 
dice  against  the  use  of  this  invahiablo  ranedy  in  cnmp.  In  die  case  just 
related,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  excess  of  actfott  on  the  bo#eU(,  for 
almost  an  the  ncknoss  this  child  had  soflered  ftom  for  nearly  twdve 
months  had  been  derangenMmt  of  tile  bowels,  reqidting  th6  nfmost  care  as 
to  her  diet.  I  oonfoss  I  did  flsel  annms  lest  die  remedies  diodd  aot  too 
violently  on  those  organs,  but  the  tsttnp  had  to  be  met  and  the  reinediM 
were  nsed  as  freely  as  required.  Instead  of  any  unpleasant  over  action  or 
irritation  of  the  boweb,  it  was  neeessany  to  admiaistA  SffresM  doses  of 
«Mrtor  oil  for  the  ezpiiBss  object  of  causing  Stt  action  ^^       bo^ds. 

In  noone  insteaoe,  in  children,  ha^  I  ever  seen  the  least unpleasaat  or 
ittjmioos  e&et  {nodubed  by  tartar  emetic  in  enmp,  whether  imsd  SBit  gMi^ 
erally  is,  in  the  fonn  of  hive  i^rup,  or  as  a  seli^n  hi  wiM. 

A  few  years  since  the  son  of  OoL  B.,  three  yean  of  age,  was  at- 
tacdced  in  the  moirt  violent  and  sudden  maimer  with  cmui^  with  slight 
]^remonitiott,  aQofthesyBq[»IOmsweUmaikedandunusttatty  scfvere.  G9m 
case  is  givra  ipom  memory,  upoii  whieh  it  made  a  lasting  impressjen.  hk 
this  case  copious  bbeding)  uMKui^y  hurge  and  frequentijy  rqpeitad  «Uses 
of  Uve  synq),  calomel,  qpooao,  a  warm  bath,  and  tarpentine  to  Qie  threat) 
were  vigorondy  contiooed  for  severri  hours  before  tim  AiM  eould  be  m^ 
garded  as  out  of  immediate  danger.  Even  after  having  subdued  the  meat 
dangerous  symptoms,  for  several  di^,  besides  teeching,  a  pret^  active 
treatmeirt  was  reijuired  to  remove  tiie  secondary  afibetion  of  the  kmgs* 
Peifeot  recovery  followed  in  this  case^  which  I  consider  one  ef  the  most 
aovere  and  obstinati  that  ever  feD  under  my  netiee. 

I  have  a  distinct  rooolleetaon  of  two  cases  in  Caldron,  a  boy  and  a  gtri^ 
each  three  years  of  age,  in  which  no  fovoraUe  impiMsixm  wis  made  by  a 
frequent  repetitfon  of  the  hxfgsnik  doses  of  my  fovorite  remedies,  until  vene« 
section,  carried  to  the  ponit  of  incipient  convulsions  from  the  loss  of  Uood, 
swddenly  produced  a  decided  benefieial  effect,  whiA,  by  a  eentmuanee  of 
active  treatment,  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya. 

There  are  some  physBdaas  who  totally  disapprove  of  general  Meeding 
in  croup,  whemj^ttacking  chiUreit  of  a  few  years  of  age.  I  have  Ued 
ohiUren  of  all  ages  withont,  in  a  sinj^e  instanoe,  having  seen  otiier  ^a 
the  most  immedate  and  curative  eieets*  It  is  true  that  I  do  net  invafia*- 
bly  resort  to  blood  letting  in  tiiis  disease,  yet  am  I  wiUmg  to  aciknowMge 
that  in  the  cases  r^rted,  wfawe  perfect  recovery  followed  without  it»  aid, 
I  feel  certaia  I  wodd  fawve  mere  immediateiy  awDuted  Ibe  diss  we  and  eon* 
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sequently  leraened  the  soffexings  of  ihe  little  patientB  and  my  owu  aazietj. 

NeTer  have  I  regretted  haying  bled  early  in  this  disease;  very  oftee 
have  I  that  I  did  not,  fori  although  the  eases  were  eared,  I  ooold  not 
but  allow  that  the  road  to  health  would  have  been  made  more  easy. 

Bemarks. — ^There  isone£Mtto  beobswred  inrespeottothe  aetion  of  med- 
icines in  mild  or  severe  oases  of  oroupi  and,  as  has  appeared  to  me,  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  a  marked  insuso^- 
tibiUty  in  the  system  as  to  their  andeipated  and  usual  effects.  At  timeB  it 
will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  produce  nausea  or  vomiting  without  bleed- 
ing to  a  large  amount,  the  warm  bath  and  even  a  tobacco  pcmltice  to  the 
throat  and  chest;  but  with  these,  used  almost  simultaneously,  the  desired 
eiect  will  result  and  the  patient,  in  a  short  time,  be  materially  relieved 
and  finally  cured,  ^s  will  have  been  remarked,  I  attach  great  value  to 
the  effects  resulting  from  tartar  emetic  in  croup.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  independent  of  its  nauseant  and  emetic  properties,  unquestionably  of 
great  power,  that  it  exerts  the  sune  ouradve  influence  in  this  disease  which 
it  is  known  to  possess  in  others  of  a  violently  inflammatory  character, 
pneumonia  for  example,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  although  free  and 
fidl  vomiting  may  be  caused  by  many  other  substances,  the  same  benefit 
will  not  accrue  as  when  the  hive  syrup  or  tartar  emetic  in  sdution  are 
used. 

T^th  the  exception  of  general  bleeding,  which,  in  many  cases  of  croup, 
is  indispensable,  and  which  I  frequently  resort  to  without,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, having  had  reason  to  regret  its  use,  ^the  above  is  the  general  plan 
of  treatment  which  I  have  adopted  and  adhered  to  in  the  i»etty  large  num- 
ber of  cases  that  I  have  successfrdly  treated  since  1828. 

Were  it  possiUe,  at  thb  distant  period,  to  give  a  detailed  rep<»rt  oi  all  the 
cases  of  croup,  of  every  degree  of  violence,  which  I  have  successfully 
treated,  no  statistics  that  I  have  read  would  present  such  a  per  oentage  of 
cures.  It  is  no  vain  deshre  to  boast  of  my  success  that  induces  me 
thus  to  speak  of  the  treatment  that  I  believe  fully  competent  to  cure  almost 
every  case  of  this  disease.  To  the  remedies  and  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing them,  all  is  due,  and  as  the  same  means  are  in  the  possession  of  others, 
I  do  not  see  why,  if  simihirly  employed,  an  equal  amount  of  success  should 
not  crown  the  efforts  of  others.  In  croup,  as  in  other  diseases,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  meet  with  cases  of  every  degree  of  violence,  in  very  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  compelling  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  employment 
of  our  remedies.     Scnne  are  of  so  mild  a  character  as  to  occasion  littk 
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uneaflinesB,  tnd  admit  of  a  q)eedj  care  by  ihe  timely  exUbitioii  of 
appropriate  medieine.  Others,  oommenoiiig  with  apparent  mildnesfl,  may, 
in  a  few  honni  progress  with  great  rapidity  to  a  &tal  termination^  without 
the  intervention  of  prompt  and  efficient  remedies.  And  others,  with 
searoely  any  i»emonition,  are  found  to  commence  in  the  meet  sadden  manner, 
adTance  most  rapidly,  and,  unless  met  by  the  most  Tigorous  treatment,  will 
most  frequently  terminate  fatally. 

The  origin  and  course  of  croup,  equally  with  autopeic  inyestigations, 
oonclusiTely  prove  this  disease  to  consist  in  an  inflammation,  of  a  highly 
aeute  character,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  ex- 
tending, as  a  general  rule,  in  severe  cases  to  that  of  tiie  bronchi,  and  if  ne- 
glected, or  timorously  treated  in  the  incipient  stage,  it  will  almost  mvariably 
assume  that  degree  of  severity  as  to  eventuate  in  the  formation  of  a  &lse 
membrane,  the  necessary  cause  of  a  greatly  increased  difficulty,  and  uncer- 
tain of  success  in  the  treatment,  finally,  compelling  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  that  last  and  doubtful  means  of  relief,  tracheotomy  or  bronohotomy. 
Without  presuming  to  assert  that  this  operation  is  never  justifiable  or 
required,  for  I  can  conceive  of  cases  in  which  it  might  be  as  the  ultimum 
remedium,  I  cannot  but  express  the  opinion,  that  if  an  attack  of  croup  is 
met  and  vigorously  treated  the  first  few  hours,  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opeiation  would  very  rarely,  if  ever,  present  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Trousseau,  of  Paris,  the  prominent  advocate 
of  this  operation,  reports  many  successful  oases,  and  strenuously  urges  the 
operation  to  be  be  performed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  than  usual, 
or  than  many  equally  eminent  consider  necessary  or  justifiable.  When 
this  operation  is  performed  almost  in  extremis,  statistics  prove  it  to  be 
rarely  successful.  When  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  uncaUed  for,  the  disease  being  yet  amenable  to  well- 
directed  medical  treatment.  In  my  opinion,  a  vigorous  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  by  which,  I  mean,  general  bleeding,  aided  by  local,  when 
deemed  advisable,  hive  syrup  very  freely  used,  or  tartar  emetic  in  solution 
in  its  stead,  a  warm  bath,  calomel  in  some  cases,  a  tobacco  poultice  to  the 
throat  and  breast,  turpentine  or  other  active  irritant  to  the  throat,  if  early 
and  freely  used,  and  the' first  decided  impression  maintained  by  nauseating 
doses  of  hive  syrup,  to  which  paregoric  may  be  added,  after  the  severity  of 
the  disease  has  passed  by;  if  these  are  properly  timed  and  actively  used 
the  condition  supposed  to  demand  the  operation  will  be  prevented  from 
appearing. 
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In  w  diseaaf  m  dm  of  .mom  Talue  tbaa  ia  oigqp.  AUaok  U  tt  Uie 
earliast  nMBn^B^aod  ito  fiitore  progroM  will  be  pr^Tented.  The  irefttmeat 
of  »  Q«ie  of  oiaapi  fiurly  set  ioi  sbonM  not  be  »bimdoaed  until  all  dimgor 
Imb  beea  xemoved. 


PLACBNTA    PREVIA,   ETC 

9j  D.  Wabbbi  Buoou,  If.  D. 

May  7th;  1856,  8;  p.  M. — I  was  called,  together  with  my  friend  Dr.  E. 
D.  Fenner,  to  attend  the  servant  woman  of  Mr.  H.  in  labor.  In  1849  I 
had  assisted  Dr.  F.  in  delivering  tiie  same  woman.  On  that  occasion  we 
encountered  an  arm  presentation,  and  discovered  that  the  pelvis  of  the 
patient  was  considerably  under  the  normal  standard  of  dimensions.  I 
performed  version  by  the  feet,  and  delivered  her  of  a  small-sized  footus  at 
full  term.    It  was  stiU-bom. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  woman  until  the  date  above  mentioned.  We  arrived 
a  few  minutes  after  eight  o'clock,  and  found  the  patient  lying  quietly  on 
her  back,  with  very  decided  labor  pains,  occurring  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  four  minutes.  I  attempted  to  explore  the  os  uteri  with  a  single 
finger,  but  it  was  beyond  my  reach  in  the  position  in  which  she  lay.  The 
vagina  was  well  lubricated  with  mucus,  and  on  withdrawing  the  finger  I 
found  it  slightly  stained  with  blood.  The  examination  was,  of  course,  un- 
satisfiictory,  though  the  pains  were  not  at  all  urgent,  and  we  determined 
to  wait  on  her  a  little  while.  Indeed  it  was  found  necessaiy  ta  evacuate 
the  lower  bowels  with  enemata.  • 

A  conversation  with  those  in  attendance  on  her  now  revealed  the  faot 
that  she  had  been  delivered  of  four  full  term  children  since  our  attend&noe 
on  her  in  1849 ;  that  she  had  lost  them  all  in  the  birth^  that  the  third 
one  had  presented  the  shoulder,  and  was  turned  and  delivered  by  Dr.  P. 
of  this  city ;  and  that  the  last  was  a  footling  case,  she  having  given  birth 
to  the  child  without  assistance,  though  only  after,  very  severe  efforts.  It 
also  appears  that  all  the  children  were  under  the  average  size.  But  the 
most  important  fiust  now  revealed  was,  that  a  few  days  previous  to  our 
being  called  to  her  she  had  suffered  from  very  free  hemorrhage  from  the 
vagina.    On  questioning  her  closely  we  now  ascertained  that  she  had  been 
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^ky^4^m^B9k^}kMoari^m^im^mj^^  as  \o  mve  kir  to  ^'fM 
fiOni."  II  is  mil  to  rani^  hece^  tbsfc  the  pfttimt  is  »  Tai;  likdy  and 
strong  ncgran^  about  28  yoais  oU,aad  aWunJil^  teiy  goocUnatnnd,  not 
veiy  intsDeotoal. 

The  latter  disolosore  about  the  hemorrhage  aroused  our  suq^idoos,  aud 
we  detenniued  to  make  %  nldatmbarj  es^oratiou  of  the  parts.  The  es 
uteri  being  stiU  out  of  reach  of  que  or  two  fingers,  I  passed  my  whole  hand 
into  the  TSgina^  when,  wtt»  enough,  the  pboeutt^  was  found  oirar  the  os, 
the  same  being  dilated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  in  cUameterj  patulous, 
and  dihOabk  to  any  extent  On  maldiig  gentle  trastion  on  the  outside  of 
the  OS  about  one-fourth  of  the  phMsenta  dropped  into  the  vagina.  I  now 
passed  my  fiagers  wi Am  the  os,  and  they  immediately  came  in  eontaot 
with  an  arm,  just  bey^md  which  was  the  head.  The  Uijuoramniih^  been 
evaeuated  just  after  relieving  the  bow^  by  enemata. 

No  henunrhage  ensued  on  the  piobpse  of  the  plaoenta,  and  the  pains 
not  being  at  all  urgent,  I  withdrew  my  hand  fw  a  few  moments.  &e- 
pealed  ansoultation  had  fidled  to  detect  the  foatalcironlation,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  placenta  forthwith,  and  lastly  the  child,  I  returned 
my  hand  within  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  after  getting  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  phMsentainmygrasp,  I  made  moderate 
traction,  hoping  to  remoye  the  whole  mass.  It  was  pretematurally  soft 
howenr,  and  broke  away  from  that  portion  on  which  the  head  and  arm 
were  now  pressiiig  firmly.  On  withdrawing  it  from  the  vag^la  it  proved 
to  be  entimly  bloodless,  and  was  quite  easily  broken  down  by  pressure. 
AnethflT  examination  now  proved  the  head  to  be  coming  down  with  the 
ann  diieotly  over  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  was  repeatedly  pushed 
bank,  it  persisted  in  taking  the  advanced  position.  The  head  was  found, 
however,  to  be  small — the  bones  overlapping  each  other  veiy  freely— «nd 
we  determined  to  trust  to  the  uterineefforts  to  expel  the  fotus  in  this  way. 
Just  at  thb  time  all  uterine  action  ceased,  and  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hemocrhagB,  either  evident  or  concealed,  we  oonduded  to  let  the 
ptttient  rest » little  while.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  Br.  F.  returned 
hone,  leaving  me  to  complete  the  delivery.  At  a  quarter  to  one,  the  uterus 
suddenly  resumed  its  action,  and  in  a  fow  minutes  the  head  and  arm  wero 
in  thecttvityof  the  pelvis.  At  one  the  foetus  was  wholly  expelledi  and  the 
remainder  of  the  pheenta  followed  in  a  fow  minutes— it  presentiog  the 
I  bloodlent^eaiimce  as  the  piece  first  removed.    TboMcdmfeii* 
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larged  to  twice  the  omul  tisei  «id  broke  readOy  tmder  moderate  puimuni 
or  traotioii.  The  fatos  would  have  weighed  about  six  poande;  the  htatii 
was  yeiy  muoh  softened,  reDderiog  the  head  easily  moulded  into  mxkj 
Awpb]  and  the  entide  readOy  slipped  from  the  sarfiMM  in  Tsrioin  puts. 
No  hemorrhage  followed  the  delireryi  and  I  left  the  patient  in  a  yeiy  oom- 
fbrtable  ocndition. 

RncAEU.— -This  case  affords  striking  illnstation  of  the  ill  £M«  which 
sometimes  unremittinglj  pursues  ns.  This  poor  woman  sa£kred  greatly 
in  her  first  labor,  an  arm  having  presented  as  before  mentioned;  in  her 
three  snbseqnent  labors  she  suffered  from  mal-presentations,  and  had  to 
be  deUrered  manually;  in  her  fifth  accouchement  the  breach  of  the  child  p»- 
sented,  though  ske  succeeded  in  expelling  it  without  assistance ;  and  lastly, 
she  has  passed  through  the  peril  just  detailed.  All  her  children  were 
stOl-bom,  though  it  is  most  probable  that  all  saye  the  last  had  anived  at 
fbll  term.  With  regaid  to  the  hst,  I  am  satisfied,  on  reflection,  that  it 
was  prematurely  expelled.    1st,  because  it  was  only  on  the  of  July, 

1865,  that  she  was  deliyered  of  a  child ;  and  2d,  because  of  the  general 
appevance  of  want  of  deyelopment  of  the  fodtus.  True,  it  was  aboat  the 
arerage  length,  but  the  head  was  yery  small  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
imperfectly  deyeloped,  and  the  whole  muscular  system  seemed  blighted. 

The  patient  has  eyidentiy  a  contracted  pelyis,  but  from  my  aocjuaint- 
ance  with  it  (deriyed  by  free  contact  with  my  hand),  and  frmn  the  feet  of 
her  haying  in  July  last  giyen  birth  to  a  child  of  medium  sise,  without 
asnstance  (though  still-bom),  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  die 
cotdd  (ffthe  head  presented)  be  deliyered  of  a  living  eight  months'  child. 
The  fact  of  her  never  having  been  blessed  with  a  head  presentation  might 
seem  to  weigh  against  success,  but  this  is  all  accidental,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  and  we  can  assign  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  veiy  next 
child  may  not  present  the  head.  I  could  detect  no  real  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  save  such  as  may  exist  in  a  general  reduction  of  dimensions. 

The  most  interestitig  feature  connected  with  the  case  is  in  relati<»i  to 
the  position  and  condition  of  the  placenta.  Tlie  evidence  elicited  from  the 
woman  and  her  attendants  tended  at  once  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  physi- 
cal exploration  not  only  detected  the  existeiice  of  placenta  prsdvia,  but  the 
first  effort  to  pass  the  finger  within  the  os  uteri  (it  being  well  dilated) 
caused  fully  one-fourth  of  the  mass  to  drop  into  the  vagina.  Extended  ex- 
ploration proved  the  mass  to  be  completely  detached  from  the  uterine^wall 
INI  &r  as  it  could  be  reached,  and  very  moderate  traction  brought  away  at 
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IbmI  two-tUrds  of  it,  which  portion  wai  fooad  to  he  perfeoily  htooJlai 
presenting  tiie  appearance  of  haying  heen  tgueezed.  I  was  satiaSed  in  my 
own  mind  that  there  was  complete  detachment  of  the  whole  plaoentiy 
the  superior  third  only  hebg  retained  in  the  ntems  hy  the  head  and  ana 
deeoending  in  adyance  of  it  and  {messing  firmly  on  the  adjacent  parti. 
This  opinion  was  verified  hy  this  latter  portion  of  the  placenta  presenting 
the  same  hloodless  appearance  when  it  was  deliTered,  and  by  the  whole 
mass  being  pretematnrally  soft ;  indeed,  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  The 
only  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  it  had  been  veiy  recentiy  nor- 
maDy  attached  to  the  uteros  exists  in  the  fact  that  hemorrhage  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  oonces  occurred  soon  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
It  wouM  seem  that  this  blood  must  have  flowed  from  some  portion  of  the 
uterine  wall  recentiy  in  normal  contact  with  the  placenta.  But  we  haye  cer- 
tainly shown  that  a  large  portion  of  the  placenta  had  been  detached  during 
the  two  weeks  prerious  to  the  accession  of  labor.  Bleeding  had  been  gcdng 
on  during  this  time  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  it  was  three  days  befiore 
it  commenced  that  she  experienced  a  hemorrhage  which  made  her  **  ML 
fhint;"  eonsequentiy  we  are  to  infer  that  the  greatest  degree  of  detach- 
ment occurred  at  that  time;  indeed,  the  very  partial  state  of  deocmpositioii 
of  the  mass  tends  to  corroborate  this  idea. 

The  result  is,  then,  tiiat  we  have  an  extensiTely  detached  (perhaps  en- 
tirely detached)  placenta,  lying  in  a  uterus  whidrcontains  a  complete  OTum 
of  at  least  eight  montiis;  hemorrhage  to  an  alarming  extent  takes  place 
when  the  process  of  detachment  is  going  on  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression), but  it  stops  q[KmtaneousIy,  and  three  days  afterward*  the  patient 
goes  into  labor;  and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  an  eight 
months'  ovum,  the  uterus  being  of  course  distended  to  a  capacity  sufioient 
to  hold  Ihe  same.  Does  not  all  this  fly  in  theftce  of  all  put  teachings  oa 
the  subject  f  And  does  it  not  afibrd  the  strongest  proof  of  the  doctrine 
now  urged  by  Simpson,  that  to  check  dangmns  hemorrhage  in  placenta 
prseria  we  must  completely  detach  the  mass  ?  The  rule  has  been  that  the 
degree  of  hemorrhage,  and  eonsequentiy  the  danger  to  the  woman,  pro- 
gresses in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  detachment  of  the  placenta,  but 
IVof.  Simpson  has  dashed  boldly  against  this  time-honored  bulwark,  and 
prodaims  that  where  the  life  of  the  woman  is  endangered  complete  detach- 
ment is  her  salyation.  Until  now,  I  confess  to  skq^^ticism  in  relation  to  his 
doctrine,  but  one  fiust  is  worth  a  thousand  theories,  and  there  must  be 
9ome  truth  in  his  view  of  the  subject.     There  is  one  thing  certain;  we 
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ue  not  jiel  ailMketorily  Mfoaiitted  wiA  tbe  oiiedalaqr  leMoo  d  tk 
plaoeula  iriih  tlie  nieriM  wall,  and  until  we  are,  fittti,  not  theonM,  mait 
be  the  data  for  our  qperations. 

Thia  poor  woman  presented  die  alraii^gaBt  eomplieation  I  have  e?w  mtt 
with.  There  was  contraeted  pelfia,  plaeenta  pf»?iay  and  the  aim  in  ad* 
Tance  of  the  head.  How  tern  women,  under  ofdinaiy  oiioamatanoesi  weald 
pass  throogh  anch  an  ordeal  nnaeathed ! 

The  prominent  xeaaon  fiur  allowing  the  head  toeng^^in  the  pel?ia  with 
the  aim  in  adyanoe  of  it^  instead  of  peifbiming  reraion  by  the  feet,  waa 
that  it  was  found  to  be  veiy  small  and  the  bones  were  overlaffiqg 
each  other  to  a  great  extent  I  was  satisfied  that  ordinarily  good  ezpil- 
sive  pains  would  drive  it  through  the  pelris,  even  oontnu)ted  as  it  was. 
It  is  well  to  ha^  rules  to  govern  our  actions  in  all  matters  of  importanoe, 
but  I  must  assert  a  privilege  inherent  in  us  all  to  make  these  rules  and  oor 
actions  subservient  to  circumstanees  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  A 
portion  of  the  pkcenta  was  detached  and  removed  ihmi  the  va|^  leaving 
the  remainder  in  the  uterus.  There  may  be  no  pieoadent  on  record,  bit 
the  mass  lay  in  the  vagina,  forming  a  decided  obstode  in  the  way  of  man- 
ipulation ;  no  hemoirhage  ezistedi  and  no  force  was  requited  fiir  its  re* 
moval,  consequently  it  was  taken  away. 

I  noticed  recently  that  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  has  been  rq^orting  some 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  mal»pr«inntation  of  the  dead  fates. 
It  has  been  heietofore  assumed  by  jome  that  the  great  frequenqr  of  head 
presentations  in  living  diildren  was  owing  to  a  vital  action,  thoi^  the 
more  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that  it  was  owing  to  the  kwa  of  gmvita- 
tion.  Dr.  l).'s  experiments  tend  to  show  that  tiie  change  wUeh  eocttn  in 
the  brain  (it  being  soonest  affMted)  g^ves  rise  to  the  change  of  piawta 
tion,  this  change  at  once  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  head.  Hewew, 
the  case  just  related  by  no  means  sastaina  the  deetriae  of  Dr.  D.,siMe  Ae 
cephaUo  extiemity  of  the  child  presented,  notwithstanding  the  ( 
of  the  brain  was  very  mnoh  altered. 
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SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


MELTINQ  OP  THE  GOBNEA  IN  POTRED   OR  WPHOID 

FBVBB. 

TnMl«tid  ten  tlM  iMklfif  CtoMndw  4»  1MMm»  i^tlk  18M, 

Softefliiig  of  tlie  oornea  is  one  of  the  severest  aoeidents  attendant  upon 
thoee  dbeases  chanotatised  by  eerebral  symptoms. 

Having  been  for  some  time  pnstled  by  fhu  symptom,  I  think  I  hate 
disoovered  at  kst  both  llie  explanation  of  the  &et  and  the  mode  of  pre. 
▼ention.  It  is  qnite  posrfble  Aat  others  may  ohdm  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
eoveiy ;  if  so,  I  shall  refinqolA  all  pretensions  to  priority^  and  remain 
content  with  having  rendered  pnblio  a  hat  oertaody  Kttle  known. 

We  ofken  see  in  the  oovrse  ^  putrid  fevers  the  patients  sleeping  with 
their  eyelids  only  partially  dosed ;  and  on  ezamination;  the  globe  of  the 
eye  will  be  foondoaniedvqpwards^soihattheeomea  is  snfieiently  eovered. 
In  these  oases,  the  patients  bdng  pltmged  in  stupor,  thdr  eyelids  renudn 
motionless,  so  tiiat  this  eiroomstanoe,  together  with  the  absence  of  secre- 
tion from  tiie  hMhrynud  ^and,  wOl  generally  piodnee  inflammation  of  tile 
oenpmetava. 

We  know  that  as  patbnts  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerfes  cannot  wink  or  shnt  their  eyes,  they  are  snl^ect  to  more  or  less 
irritation  of  tiie  mncons  membrane  of  tiie  eye,  and  this  may  produce  in. 
flammation  and  softening  of  the  cornea.  In  &ct  some  patients  supply  the 
want  of  voluntary  control  on  tiie  orUonlaris  palpebrarum  by  moving  their 
eydids  with  their  fingers.  Bkt  during  sleep,  unless  they  take  special 
care  to  protect  themselves,  the  globe  of  tiie  eye  may  be  exposed  to  the 
atmo4>liere,  and,  on  waking  up,  they  may  find  congestion  and  a  pain  in 
ahe  conjunctiva,  combined  with  blejdiaritis. 

In  severe  forms  of  ftver^  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  we  may  observe 
that  the  eyes  remain  partiaHy  open,  and  if  tiie  comatose  state  continues 
for  any  length  of  time,  thoee  patients  may  remain  for  several  days  and 
nights  in  the  precise  condition  of  persons  aifocted  with  parslysls  of  ilk 
seventh  pidr.  Moreover,  during  long  continued  fever,  SBmitffity  becomes 
Umted,  the  irritatioB  of  tiie  eye  is  not  felt,  and  consequentty  there  is  no 
ttanamlssien  of  tiie  reflex  aelion,  wMA  produces  doeure  of  the  lids. 
In  fMt  the  eyes  may  beeoiae  4M  wHkdiet  andcAer  irritatitig  tub* 
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stanoee,  tad  the  patient  not  feeling  the  preeenee  of  these  foreign  bodiei^ 
will  make  no  eflKnrt  to  remove  them. 

The  anatomieal  distrilmtion  of  die  nerves  whieh  pradde  over  the  motions 
of  the  eye  vrill  at  onoe  explain  this  whole  matter. 

When  we  vrink  onr  eyes  three  pairs  of  nerves  are  broo|^t  into  phy. 

1st  The  fifth  pair  (a  nerve  of  soisaiion)  transmits  to  the  faraintfae  sen- 
sation of  pain^  prodnoed  by  the  dryness  of  the  oomea  from  long  oontinned 
oontact  with  the  air,  which  sensation  induces  ns  to  dose  the  lida. 

2d.  The  seventh  pair  (a  nerve  of  motion)  transmits  to  ihe  sphincter 
palpebrarom  the  order  to  dose  the  lids. 

8d.  The  third  pair  of  nerves  (a  motor  nerve)  srads  a  branch  to  the 
levator  palpebra  mnadci  and  thus  prestdes  over  the  devation  of  the  lid. 

We  have  yet  another  nerve,  viz.,  the  lachrymal,  a  toanoh  of  the  opthal- 
mic  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  presiding  over  the  secretion  of  team,  which  is 
necessary  to  labricate  the  conjunctiva  by  the  closure  x>{  the  eyes. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  these  forms  of  typhoid  fever,  another  set  of 
agendes  which  are  independent  of  those  mechanical,  irritating  causes,  and 
whidi  act  in  some  way  that  we  cannot  explain. 

Thus  we  see  a  tendency  in  the  mucous  membranes  to  become  the  seat  of 
semi-active  and  semi-passive  congestbns,  easily  turning  to  inflammation  and 
sphaodus,  so  that  opthalmia,  coiyza,  laryngitis,  and  other  phlegmasias  sie 
the  common  sequilsD  of  the  septic  poison  peculiar  to  those  fevers.  And 
we  can  easily  understand  that  irritatiMi  of  the  cornea  being  produced  by 
the  fixity  of  the  lids,  inflammation  would  soon  set  in,  with  softening  or 
gangrene  of  the  organ. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  attending  a  young  man  who  was  suffaring  with 
a  low  nervous  fever,  something  betweyi  cerelmd  fever  and  ordinary 
typhoid.  Under  the  influence  of  the  fever  and  themechanicalirritation  from 
the  eyes  remaining  constantiy  open,  one  cornea  sirftened,  and  the  patient 
lost  his  eye.  This  sad  acddent  led  me  to  think,  that  though  it  vras  mainly 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  yet  its  sturting  point  vras  the  continued 
fixed  gaae  and  the  immovable  state  of  the  lids.  I  accordingly  imagined  a 
plan,  which  I  subsequentiy  carried  out  with  great  success.  Soon  after  a 
woman  entered  my  wards  at  the  9otd  Dieu  with  a  severe  form  of  typhoid 
fiiver.  During  the  third  week  of  tiie  disease  tiie  nervous  BjmfbomB  pre- 
dominated, tiie  eyes  were  impeifeody  closed  during  sleep,  so  that  the  infi- 
ricr  part  of  the  cornea  was  oonstantiy  eiqposed.  In  a  few  days  the 
Mijinetiva  became  red  and  the  eyes  covered  with  wax,  twenlgr-feor  hours 
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afteonrudB  the  diseaBe  prasented  all  ihe  eluuraoterittioB  of  oateriial  (q[»dial« 
mis.  On  exunining  the  eyea  we  oould  easily  see  ihat  the  inferior  half  of 
Uie  eornea  was  swollen  and  d]scj[>lot6d;  there  was  Tiolent  photophoUai  and 
the  patient  (though  in  a  state  of  stupor)  eomplained  of  her  eyeS|  espedally 
wlien  the  HdB  were  raised.  Sight  itself  was  nearly  gcme.  It  then  appealed 
evident  to  me,  and  to  those  who  went  around  the  wards,  that  the  oomea 
weold  soften  and  the  eye  be  ahnost  inevitably  lost.  I  had  therefore'  but 
Httle  hope,  and  I  determined  to  follow  this  mode  of  treatment.  I  shut  J[)oth 
eyes  oompktely,  and  placed  over  the  Hds  a  small  piece  of  raw  cotton,  and 
kept  them  in  place  by  means  of  a  moderately  tight  band.  This  small  con- 
triTance  was  applied  at  the  morning  yisit ;  during  the  day  the  pain  became 
less,  and  then  ceased  completely  at  night  Next  morning,  to  my  great  satis- 
fiurtion,  I  found  both  cornea  restored  to  their  natural  color ;  the  coi:gunctiTa 
was  still  injected,  but  otherwise  everything  was  doing  well;  there  was  no 
more  photophobia,  though  the  sight  was  not  yet  perfectly  clear.  lUs  treat- 
ment was  continued  during  three  days,  and  then  the  bandage  was  removed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  general  nervous  Cfymptoms  had  subsided — the  siupor 
was  at  an  end^^so  that  she  closed  her  eyes  during  sleep.  During  conva- 
lescence the  patient  was  taken  with  a  violent  attack  of  cholera,  and  after- 
wards with  acute  colitis,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  epidemic 
dysentery,  but  her  eyes  continued  perfectly  well. 

I  will  now  relate  a  case  which  was  observed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Tardieu. 

A  man  fell  sick  with  scarlet  fevel^  and  soon  the  disease  took  on  a  low, 
adynamic  type.  The  lids  remained  half  open,  and  the  cornea  began  to  in- 
flame and  soften  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  woman  whom 
we  have  just  seen.  Then  the  eyes  became  extremely  painful,  with  photo- 
phoUa  and  considerable  loss  of  vision.  All  at  once  an  attack  of  eiysipelas 
supervened,  the  upper  part  of  the  hce  was  much  swollen ;  the  eyelids 
became  very  (edematous,  so  that  the  eyes  were  completely  closed  during 
four  days.  When  the  erysipelas  ceased,  and  the  patient  could  open  his 
eyes,  Mr.  Tardieu  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  patients  eyes,  instead  of 
being  entirely  destroyed,  as  he  thought,  were,  on  the  contrary,  quite  well. 

At  this  moment,  when  treatment  by  occlusion  of  the  lids  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  invoked  by  many  as  a  perfect  panacea,  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  above  facts ;  if  some  practitioner  may  gather  a  useful  hint  for  aotfam 
in  inmilar  e^ses,  our  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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RIWBAlfWES  ON  IDZOPAXHIG  SPASM  OF  THS  aiiOIXIS 
AMQN&  GHILI>SBN, 

WUhpraetieal  rrnnarki  <m  iu  DiagnotUf  iti  Frequrniey  ond  TnatiMnU 

Bar  BB.  Biii— 1»  of  MMIwm^  mnet. 


J^^MDi  in  the  nmaolet  of  the  glofctu  may  oooor  aooideiitallji  in  oroup 
and  fidae  oroap;  it  may  also  be  a  pamng  qrmptom  in  an  attaok  of  hyste* 
riai  eplepaiii  and  eolampsia;  but  tdiopaAic  $patm  of  the  glottiS|  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preeont  duwertation,  is  only  obeerved  among  children,  and  even 
among  theae  the  liability  to  thia  diaeaae  is  confined  to  a  certain  period  of 
ohiMhood.  This  diaeaae,  the  exietenoe  of  which  was  long  contested,  hss 
been  first  described  by  the  Inglish  and  German  authors ;  and  latteriy 
sevend  important  articles  on  the  subject  have  speared  in  the  French 
joamals^  so  that  it  is  now  considered  a  ^distinct  disease. 

Nevertheless  the  published  records  of  this  nervous  affection  are  few  and 
fiur  between,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  elucidating  this  obscure  sub- 
ject All  the  authon  who  have  written  on  the  matter  consider  this  one  of 
the  most  insidious  and  deadly  diseases  to  which  children  can  be  closed, 
for  it  has  proved  &tal  in  the  great  migority  of  cases. 

During  the  last  nine  years  I  have  collected  twenty-four  cases  of  spasm 
of  the  i^ttis  in  children,  and  in  submittbg  them  to  the  profesdon  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  this  disease,  which  I  otmsider  as 
more  common  than  is  generally  suf^Kised,  being  in  fsct  often  ignored. 

I  diall  also  attempt  to  show,  by  the  result  of  my  treatment,  that  our 
science  possesses  some  precious  remedies  against  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
that  a  ciue  may  be  obtained  in  many  instances. 

HiszoBiOAL  CoKaiDBBAXiONa. — ^In  reading  the  old  authors  on  those 
disesaes  of  children  which  sre  chaiaoteriied  bydyspnooa,  we  must  be  struck 
with  the  confusion  which  prevails  both  in  their  diagnosis  and  daasification. 

In  1768  EUmie  described  the  symptoms  of  croup,  and  the  ezistenoe  of 
Cibe  membranes,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  before  his  time 
all  the  acute  diseases  of  the  organs  of  req^iration,  attended  with  difficult 
bieathingand  followed  by  rapid  death,  were  embraced  under  one  general 
denomination,  vis.,  suffocating  catarrh. 

In  1769,  Millar  gave  the  name  of  acuie  oiAma  to  a  kind  of  remitting 
dyspnoea,  which  he  said  was  quite  frequent,  and  peculiar  to  children  before 
the  age  of  puberty. 
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the  mxkt  of  preoimon  in  his  descriptions  of  this  disease  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  discussions,  and  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
afection  he  wbhod  to  represent.  Millar  related  three  cases  in  particular, 
which  might  be  considered  as  types  of  many  others  he  deemed  unnecessary 
to  publish.  These  observations  are  quite  different  from  each  other ;  the 
details  are  soanty  and  presented  in  a  confused  manner,  so  that  after  having 
read  them  it  u  diffioult  to  say  what  was  the  disease.  The  first  observation 
might  pass  for  a  case  of  croup ;  the  child,  who  was  four  years  old,  died, 
and  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  The  two  other  cases  were 
those  of  children  about  the  age  of  18  months.  The  gymptoms  which  tht^ 
presented  seem  rather  to  be  those  of  capillary  bronchitis,  than  any  other 
diiease.  They  were  all  characterized  by  high  ,  fever  and  a  very  quick 
pubo. 

Necker,  Autenrieth  and  Cullen  conii  lered  thid  disuse  a.s  but  another 
name  for  croup.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  article  on  the  .npsifimodic 
asthma  of  children,  cannot  escape  the  imputation  of  having  ^escribed,  un- 
der this  name,  several  cases  of  croup.  Then  comes  Wichmann,  a  great 
advocate  of  Millar's  opinions  on  asthma,  who  endeavored  to  prove  the 
identity  of  this  disease  and  to  settle  the  characters  which  distinguish  it 
from  oroup.  Thb  essay  can  be  found  at  length  in  the  fir^t  volume  of 
Bufeland's  Journal.  On  reading  it  we  can  ea41y  see  that  the  symptoms 
which  he  attributes  to  Blillar's  form  of  asthma,  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
oroup.  According  to  him  children  thus  affected  have  fever,  accompanied 
with  a  cough;  their  tongue  is  dry,  their  voice  is  hoarse  and  nearly  extinct. 
These  symptoms  last  a  few  hours  and  then  they  cease ;  but  they  re- 
turn after  the  /lapse  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  and  then  become  contin- 
uous ',  afterwards  the  or&opncea  increases ;  symptoms  of  abphyxia  develop 
themselves,  and  the  patients  generally  die  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
This  author  asserts  that  he  only  lost  one  child  from  this  disease,  and  in 
that  case  the  post  mortem  examination  showed  there  were  no  false  mem- 
branes in  the  larynx.  He  observes,  moreover,  that  he  met  very  few 
patients  with  croup,  but  he  saw  a  great  many  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

In  his  essay  Wichmann  spoke  very  highly  of  muse,  as  a  remedy  for 
this  disease.  His  success  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  to  deal' 
with  fiilse  croup,  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  though  we  cannot  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  in  the  description  we  have  just  analyzed. 

Michaelis  and  Dreysig,  in  Germany,  Royer-CoUard  and   Double,  in 
Eraaoe,  also  endeavored  to  distinguish  acute  asthma  from  croup,  their  de- 
29 
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fiariptions  being  fbunded  on  thoia  of  Millar,  together  with  mek  iJbmmUko'O^ 
of  their  own  as  thej  ^uicied  oorresponded  with  his. 

Daring  the  period  which  embraces  the  first  half  of  the  19th  eeDittgKf 
the  term  acute  asthma  was  applied  by  phymcians  to  ma^j  diSamit  diamiis 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Taking  only  into  ooii9ideratioii  the  moal  pfond- 
oeat  symptoms,  socb  as  dyspnoea,  and  some  degree  of  remattaooei  Umq^ 
confounded  together,  under  the  name  <^  spasm  of  the  glottis,  onrnp,  paando 
croup,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  capillary  bronchitis,  tomon  of  the  \»jn%f  etp. 

After  Laennec  endowed  our  science  with  his  immortal  diaecYery,  tbe 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  became  more  fMreiciae  afi4 
accurate;  at  the  same  time  the  researches  in  pathologioal  anatomy  wwe 
continued  with  a  zeal  unknown  before.  The  consequence  was,  the  exyvet' 
sion  "  Millar's  asthma"  was  abandoned  in  France,  or  considered  as  synM^ 
moos  with  nervous  croup  and  laryngismus  stridolusi  for  U  was  endeat 
that  the  symptoms  which  had  been  attributed  to  this  morbid  ifieeifs  wwp 
borrowed  from  a  number  of  diseases,  differing  both -in  their  nature  Mi4  iu 
their  seat  So  that  on  account  of  the  absence  of  authentic  and  acooiele 
cases  many  physicians  doubted  the  existence  of  any  auoh  diaaeMi  and  i^ 
became  no  easy  task  to  rescue  this  pathological  indiyidoality  from  th^ 
mass  of  rubbish  which  bad  been  heaped  upon  it  dozing  one  hundr^  yeai». 

Symptoms, — Spasm  of  the  glottis,  like  other  nervowB  affeetaooe  of  » 
convolsive  form,  comes  on  with  intermittent  symftomsi  pieaentiing  no  rfg- 
ular  type  and  separated  by  intervals  of  perfect  health. 

The  first  attacks  are  generally  slight  and  far  distant,  so  that  tb«(y  some 
times  escape  the  attention  of  the  parents.    Children  are  eeiied  with  a 
slight  oppression,  which  passes  away  in  a  short  time;   but  after  ^  fiiw 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  the  disease  becomes  more  severe. 

The  attacks  do  not  return  regularly,  and  thongh  they  may  come  on  ^^ 
any  time,  they  occur  most  frequently  at  night,  or  on  the  children'e  wakUig 
up.  Sometimes  this  nervous  affection  begins  with  the  moat  violent  par** 
oxysms. 

In  general  the  uttacks  come  on,  without  any  precursory  ymptomii, 
almost  suddenly,  and  as  if  spontaneously;  or,  at  odier  times,  they  may  be 
brought  on  by  accidental  causes.  In  these  caaes  the  breathing  m*y  be 
cut  short  during  10,  20  or  80  seconds.  This  total  suspension  of  resfirft^ 
tory  movement  is  preceded  by  a  loud  and  deep  inspiration,  or  hif  mmfi 
hurried  and  short  breathings.  During  the  spasm  the  children  eve  i|i  the 
greatest  state  of  anxiety  and  impending  anSbcatien,  theae.  syn^lm*  nxj- 
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ii^  dttmae,  aeoordiBg  to  tbe  dttnluN\of  the  attack.  After  this  agonis- 
iag  fliite  the  Bpum  may  either  n^idly  subaide  and  suddenly  disappear,  or 
U  nay  eondiMe  during  a  few  minutes,  though  to  a  less  degree.  In  the 
inl  esae,  whieh  is  the  moat  frequent,  we  hear  all  at  once  several  hurried 
sad  eoBTuhiTe  inspiradons,  with  a  hoarse  and  smothered  noise  daring 
MpnlioB,  soon  followed  by  lond  cries,  testifying  that  the  spasm  is  over. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  attack  is  prolonged,  the  sounds  in  the  larynx 
fWDont  di&rent  varieties  of  intonation  ;  the  little  patients  being  no  longer 
it  iauBineat  peril  of  asphyxia,  are  yet  agitated  and  breathless  from  the 
iieonplete  passage  of  air  through  the  constricted  glottis. 

At  the  oommeneement  of  an  attack  the  spasm  appears  to  exist  especially 
ID  iheeoiiBtrictor  museles  of  the  gloitis,  and  also  in  those  of  the  thorax  and 
diaphragm.  The  sounds  which  follow  a  complete  suspension  of  the  respi- 
laiofy  moremeats  prove  that  the  spasm  is  disappearing,  and  that  there 
tie  ahemate  movements  of  relaxation  and  constriction,  permitting,  bow- 
cftr,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  In  some  rare  cases  the  first  con- 
TiUve  inspiration  is  unaooompanied  with  any  noise,  and  this  might  be 
neouiitod  for  by  suppodng  that  the  muscles  whidi  dilate  the  ^ttis  were 
iliQe  eonstrioted. 

In  a  violent  attack  the  thorax  is  immovable,  the  head  is  thrown  back, 
the  mtmth  wide  open,  the  eyes  ne  ized  ia  their  orbits  and  turned  up- 
mds,  tlie  faee,  whioh  is  at  first  pale,  soon  becomes  congested  and  purple, 
Ike  tongue  gate  to  be  nearly  bkek,  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  quick 
miinrigiifanri  the  &oe  is  covered  with  perspiration,  the  urine  and  fodoes 
■ay  be  voided  at  the  same  time,  and  a  slight  foam  appears  on  the  mouth 
tt  ike  end  of  a  paroxysm.  In  fact,  children  thus  affected  are  in  a  state 
boriertng  on  asphyxia;  the  organism  of  course,  reacting  against  the  dan- 
gar.  At  tb&t  moment  we  observe  a  general  agitation  of  the  muscular 
lyitem,  the  Kmbs  are  stiffened,  the  hands  tlosed,  the  extremities  drawn 
ap^  and  at  other  Umes  there  are  general  convulsive  movements. 

The  rnunber  of  attacks  is  quite  variable,  sometimes  they  come  on  only 
oaee  in  ten  or  fifteen  days ;  at  others  they  may  come,  on  two  or  three  times 
i  wedc,  or  several  times  a  day ;  as  much,  even,  as  twenty  or  thirty  times 
in  tweatj-fbnr  hours. 

These  attacks  differ  in  the  same  patient  both  as  regards  their  intensity 
tad  duration,  some  being  very  violent  and  attended  with  much  dyspncea, 
while  oihen  nay  be  veiy  slight  and  transitory. 

We  ave  asloiashed  to  seoy  aft^  a  violent  attack,  how  soon  tiie  ehildren 
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resume  tbeir  gaiety  and  wonted  vivacity,  and  either  return  to  play  or  go 
to  sleep  and  enjoy  the  most  peaoefiil  slumbers.  Nothing,  then,  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  the  latent  disease  which  threatens  their  existence.  As  soon 
^  as  the  spasm  is  over,  the  breathing  becomes  perfectly  easy,  for  in  this  dis- 
ease there  is  no  cough,  no  hoarseness,  no  fever;  the  appetite  is  generally 
good,  at  the  same  time  that  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions  con- 
tinue in  their  normal  state. 

The  convulsive  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx  during  the  access  are 
modified  in  many  ways,  and  differ  even  in  the  same  child  fh)m  one  attack 
to  another.  They  differ  in  their  pitch  as  well  as  their  intonation  and  fre~ 
quency,  occurring  during  expiration  and  inspiration.  They  have  been 
compared  to  a  hiccough  or  a  sob,  to  the  spasmodic  inspiration  of  hooping- 
cough,  or  to  the  convulsive  respiration  of  hysterical  women. 

A  person  who  has  never  seen  an  attack  of  spasma  glottidis  may  yet  ob- 
tain a  very  good  idea  of  it  by  the  following  comparison :  We  have  all  seen 
children,  irom  any  exciting  cause,  utter  along  and  piereing  shriek,  and  then 
hold^their  breath  as  if  they  were  threatened  with  asphyxia.  This  state  is 
characterised  by  a  sudden  and  prolonged  inspiration,  followed  by  sus- 
pended breathing ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  true  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  diaphragtti| 
though  of  a  more  fleeting  nature,  brought  on  by  some  moral  emotion,  or 
an  overstraining  of  the  vocal  cords  by  the  previous  cries.  This  predispo* 
sition  in  very  young  children  to  hold  their  breath  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physician,  and  lead  him  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  If  these  attacks  come  on  without  any  appreciable  ezdting 
c  luse,  the  suspicion  may  well  be  confirmed. 

{To  be  continued,) 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tyler  Smi.h'h  Lrc  u:<bs  on  Obstetrics. — lecture  V, — Menttma^ 
(ion. — Women  are  the  subj^^cts  of  a  sanguineous  discharge  every  month 
during  the  whole  of  t  hechild-bearing  era.  The  advent  of  the  discharge  is  the 
chief  external  sign  of  puberty.  It  occurs  in  temperate  climates  at  about  the 
age  of  fifteen.   Erroneous  views  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  iofla- 
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eaoe  d  oHmate  od  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.   The  difference  in  the 
tune  of  appearance  of  the  catamenia  in  the  Hindoo  and  in  the  natives  of 
this  oonntry  (England)  is  about  two  years — ^it  being  earlier  in  Hindostan. 
Mr.  Robertson  has  shown  that  the  mean  age  at  which  menstruation  appears 
in  the  Esquimaux  is  sixteen — the  extreme  difference  between  hot  and  cold 
elimates  being  thus  three  years.    The  difference,  although  not  so  great  as 
heretofore  imagined,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  great  to  assure  us  that  the 
influence  of  climate  is  powerful  in  determining  the  appearance  of  the 
catamenia.      The    discharge    occurs    sooner    in    the    children    of   the 
rich  than  in  those  of  the  poor.     The  effect  of  living  in  large  towns 
is  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  flow.     <<  Raciborski  believes  that  race 
has  an  influence  upon  puberty  apart  from  climate ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  BngUah  ehild  reared  in  India  menstruates  at  the  time  she  would  have 
menstruated  in  this  country ;  but  if  a  Hindoo  child  be  brought  to  Eng- 
land, she  will  menstruate  as  early  as  though  she  had  remained  in  Hin- 
dostan.   It  is  also  believed  that  Jewish  females  menstruate  earlier  in  cold 
latitudes  than  the  ordinary  population.     Probably  climate,  hygiene,  tem- 
perament and  race,  all  exert  an  influence  in  promoting  or  retarding 
puberty,  but  within  a  narrower  range  than  was  formerly  supposed.'' 

The  eatamenial  era  spreads  over  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  which 
brings  the  '^  change  of  life  to  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years."  This  varies, 
however,  in  either  way,  some  going  over,  and  others  falling  short  of  this 
time.  Much  oi  the  child-bearing  era  of  women  is  occupied  in  gestation 
and  lactation  (during  which,  as  a  rule,  menstruation  does  not  occur). 
The  cases  in  which  the  catamenia  appear  throughout  the  term  of  preg- 
nancy are  rare.  A  sanguineous  discharge  for  one  or  two  periods  after 
conception  is  more  common.  Menstruation  does  not,  as  a  rule,  occur 
during  lactation,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  time  is  much  more  common 
than  in  pregnancy.  The  catamenia  return  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
eatamenial  month  is  four  weeks,  or  twenty-eight  days.  '<  In  women  who 
menstruate  two  or  three  days  only,  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of 
one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another  is  longer,  and  in  those  who  are 
^  many  days  unwell,  shorter;  but  the  length  or  brevity  of  the  discharge 
does  not  usually  affect  the  time  of  its  return.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  time  of  recurrence  is  regubirly  delayed  or  hastened— some 
women  menstruating  regularly  every  six  weeks,  others  every  three  weeks. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  tendency  to  rogukrity  in  the  functions,  it  is 
vommon  to  find  variations  of  a  few  days. 
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Each  <<  period'^  lasts,  in  healthy  womeBi  from  £Mir  to  ite  days;  \mk 
there  are  Yariom  constitatioiial  peoaliaritJes  in  this  respect  The  rwaiik  of 
microsoopioal  and  chemical  examination  is,  that  the  catamenial  diiwhaiTge 
consists  of  blood  modified  by  the  secretions  from  the  oiena  and  Tagina. 
Dr.  Whitehead  has  shown  that  the  flnid  as  it  escapes  from  the  ca  ntcri  la 
alkaline,  but  it  becomes  add  by  mixing  with  the  vaginal  se(»«tion.  ISiia 
acidity  prevents  coagulation  and  decomposition  of  the  ilutd.  The  idea  dMit 
the  blood  of  the  eatamenia  contained  no  fibrine  has  exjdoded,  aad  tibe  pha* 
nomenon  of  its  not  coagulating  after  being  discharged  from  the  vagiaa  ia 
owing  to  its  previons  contact  with  the  acid  secretion  of  the  Tagioa. 
^^  When  contraction  of  the  os  nteri  exists,  and  the  anenstmal  blood  does 
not  escape  readily,  it  coagulates  in  utero,  and  is  expdled  with  pain  in  the 
form  of  clots;  or,  if  the  fluid  is  in  quantity  sufficient  to  nevtvallM  dw 
effisets  of  the  vaginal  mucus,  it  coagulates  after  its  escape  externally.  I 
use  the  terms  'discharge,'  <  loss,'  or  <  flow,'  in  preference  to  that  of  score* 
tion,  because  the  eatamenia  are  essentially  different  frem  the  products  of 
any  secretory  process." 

Menstruation  has  a  mariced  influence  on  the  female  eoonoaiyf  beanly 
of  form,  the  development  of  the  affections,  etc.,  being  dependent  on  tlM 
regular  and  healthy  performance  of  the  frmction.  In  many  women  a  ten* 
dency  to  relaxation  of  the  bowels  indicates  the  abroach  4rf  the  disehaiy. 
Women  are  more  irritable  and  hysterical  at  this  time;  but  the  nstahlisfc 
ment  of  the  <<  flow  imparts  a  new  stimulus  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body/* 

The  determination  of  blood  at  these  periods  renders  the  uterua  larger, 
darker  in  color,  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  throws  it  lower  in  the  mgiHu 
The  fallopian  tubes  are  also  engorged,  and  have  been  found  almoat  Mask. 
Ordinarily  the  canal  of  the  cervix  is  dihtted  at  somewhat  sqheMjptent  ta 
Ihe  period.  The  uterine  sound  is  thus  more  easily  introduced  soon  aAar 
menstruation.  Sexual  feeling  is  strongest  soon  after  menstr«atioQ.  It  b  •% 
this  time  that  the  tendency  to  nymphomania  and  moral  abemlma  la 
greatest 

The  cause  of  menstruation  is  referable  to  the  ovaria.  <<  These  are  the 
prerc^ative  and  ruling  organs."  When  the  uterus  is  congflttitally  absent^ 
but  the  ovaria  and  other  organs  present,  the  monthly  nidus  oceun — ^indi* 
eating  the  regular  occurrence  of  ovulation ;  but  there  is  no  nsnguiiMWi 
discharge,  unless  it  is  vicarious.  But  in  cases  where  the  6varia  are  abaanl^ 
menstruation  never  occurs,  let  the  uterus  be  ever  so  perfed.  We  look  to 
the  ovaria,  then,  as  the  exciting  cause  of  menstgruation. 
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t  Mudogow  to  Aat  of  aieiistniatioii  ooeor  in  the  lower  order 
of  MRimis  f  in  some  smooii^g  to  a  real  diicliarge,  in  odiera  to  a  peri- 
odioal  twgeeoeiiee  oi  the  {Mnrts  oonoenied  in  generation. 

^e  menetmel  flow  takes  phoe  from  die  mucona  lining  of  the  body  of 
die  vtinia.  This  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  procidentia)  bnt  more  etpe- 
endlj  in  oases  of  inftrted  oteri,  where  the  blood  has  been  seen  oozing  from 
tiMsnrfaoe.  * 

Penonal  exanination  of  duee  nteri  from  women  who  died  during  the 
cmtamMiial  flow  proTed  the  muoous  membrane  of  each  of  thorn  to  be  "either 
ia  a  state  at  diasolati<^i  or  entirely  wanting/'  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
dying  of  apqdezy  during  menstruation,  <^die  mnoons  membrane  was  alto- 
fcdier  gone/'  It  was  perfect  in  the' cervical  canal,  bat  ceased  abruptly  at 
the  oant«i  internum  The  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
pWBCQtod  the  same  pulpy  and  denuded  appearance  that  it  does  after 
abortion. 

Personal  obserratbn  teaches,  tfien,  that  during  evexy  menstrual  period 
^  the  muoous  membrane  is  in  great  part  or  entirely  broken  up,  and  its 
debrU  discharged  during  each  menstruation.  The  blood  is  probably  ezu* 
dad  dfring  the  breaking  up  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  duration  of 
tbe  menftnuid  period  repTHsents  the  time  occupied  in  this  pmodieal  deoa* 
dsBoe  and  renewal  of  the  mueous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus." 

Oases  of  memfaranous  dysmenon'bea  prove  this.  A  new  mucous  mem* 
bxane  Ibrms  after  abortion  and  aCter  parturition.  A  new  muoous  mem- 
brane, then,  is  formed  ofcry  month,  as  a  partial  preparatbn  for  a  fecan> 
dated,  ovum ',  tbn  pndMtbilitiesof  its  implantation  bdag  greater  under  such 
oirenmstaaees.  "  The  mucous  membrane  may  become  the  seat  of  the 
chfluiges  oensequent  on  impregnation  just  before  a  menstrual  period,  and  in 
oifles  where  menstruation  is  suspended.  According  to  my  view,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  becomes  excrementitions  every  month,  and 
ia  discharged  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  disintagratioD,  and 
tba  uterus  forms  a  new  mucous  coat,  by  a  process  similar  to  the  reproduo- 
tion  of  lost,  parts."  This  is  proved  to  some  extenj^  by  reference  to  men- 
strual  ulcers  on  the  surfiice  of  die  body.  These  discharge  at  the  monthly 
ffriod,  and  in  the  interim  granulate  and  even  heal  over,  to  break  out 
again  at  the  nest  period. 

Leehtre  VL-r^Oanapiionf  and  the  early  development  of  the  ovum.— »As 
tlie  ovule  makes  its  exit  from  the  graafian  follicle,  a  remarkaUe  change 
Q9anrfL    It  becomes  traasfomed,  or  dis^>pears  altogether,  and  we  have  ia 
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its  stead  the  future  embryo-cell  oooupyiog  the  site  of  the  maeok  germiiM* 
tivea,  the  true  germinal  point  of  the  future  being.  '<It  is,  howeTor,  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  the  embryo^selli  or  vesioley  which  replaces  the  germinal 
Tesidei  is  formed  just  before,  of  just  after,  the  act  of  fecundation." 

On  the  part  of  the  female,  then,  we  have  the  ovule,  the  essential  part  of 
which  is  the  germinal  reside  or  germ  cell.  On  the  part  of  the  male  we 
have  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  the  sperm  oelL  The 
spermatosoa,  or  bundle  of  iiartides  in  the  sperm  cell;  correspond  with  the 
nuclear  particles  of  the  germ  cell. 

Becent  researches  have  gone  far  to  solve  the  mystery  of  fecundation. 
In  1848  Tr.  Martin  Barry  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the 
spermatosoa  in  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit.  This  has  been  corroborated  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Newton,  Eeber,  Dr.  Webb,  Nuissner,  Nelson  and  Dr. 
Allen  Thompson.  Having  penetrated  the  ovule,  the  spermatosoa  lose  all 
motor  power,  and  become  lost;  having,  however,  imparted  to  it  the  foroe 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  future  being. 

(To  bi  eontinu$d.) 

Thi  '<Wistien  Lanobt''  for  May^  1856,  contains  an  editorid  ani- 
madverting pretty  severely  upon  the  course  recently  pursued  by  some 
members  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  It  appears  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  rather  more  than  ordinarily  infested  with  quacks,  and, "  by  hook 
or  by  crook,"  some  of  the  dirty  miscreants  have  managed  to  slip  themselves 
into  seats  in  the  State  Medical  Society.  The  wretches  have  shown  the 
<^ cloven  foot"  by  having  the  audacity  to  make  war  against  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  hence,  the  just  indignation 
evinced  by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet.  He  intimates  that  there  are  "  trai. 
tors  within  the  citadel,"  and  here  he  broaches  a  theme  which  is  ripe  with 
interest  to  the  true  physician. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Medical  profession  have  just  grounds  for 
complaint  against  the  communities  they  serve,  still  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  revert  occasionally  to  ourselves  and  examine  into  our  own  omissions 
or  obligations.  We  make  a  terrible  croaking  about  quacks,  and  one  would 
suppose  that  our  jealousy  would  ever  be  so  wide  awake,  that  our  own  ranks 
would  never  be  defiled  by  anything  savoring  of  association  with  lepers. 
Yet  is  this  true  in  practice  ?  By  no  means.  One,  from  a  sense  of  benev- 
olence, or,  oftener^  of  fear  of  offending  his  patron,  will  consult  with  the 
homeopath  or  Thompsonian ;  another  will  admit  the  audadous  or  silly  ad 
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captandum  sffiaaions  of  a  nntorioas  quack  to  appear  in  the  ptges  of  oor 
own  joaroals;  another  will  propose  the  Dame  of  a  quack  for  nionibersliip 
io  oor  Bocieties,  and  all  present  will  vote  a^/e,  without  ever  inquiring  for 
one  moment  into  the  standing  of  the  applicant.  In  this  way  we  admit  the 
diaease  amongst  os;  ''evil  association  oormpts  good  manners;"  and  soon 
we  find  "  traitors  within  the  citadel.'*  It  u  ridiculous  nonsense  to  be  ap* 
pealing  to  the  world  to  assign  us  a  protected  position,  when  we  make  so 
little  effort  to  attftin  it  ourselves.  Put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
then  call  on  Hercules.  Let  physicians  cease  to  recognise  quacks,  either 
personally  or  professionally;  and  if  one  of  our  own  brethren  allows  him- 
self to  Ml  to  the  level  of  the  wretches,  let  him  enjoy  the  element  of  his 
selection.  The  man  who  would  thus  degrade  a  noble  calling  should  have 
nothing  of  good  to  expect  from  its  honest  votaries.  To  all  such  we  would 
ev^  say — *<  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own,"  and  must  be  trebly  gloved 
ere  it  oould  touch  such  a  loathsome  object. 

AoKTATi  OF  Lbad  IN  Htpe&tropht  OF  THE  Heart. — The  Medical 
Examiner  for  April  contains  an  excerpt  of  our  translation  of  ''  Observa- 
'  tions  on  Uie  Use  of  Ohrystalised  Subacetate  of  Lead  in  Hypertrophy  of 
the  Heart.  By  J.  L.  Braehet."  We  acknowledge  the  appropriateness  of 
a  note  by  the  e  liter,  claiming  for  Professor  G.  B.  Wood  priority  in  the 
use  of  this  remedy.  It  seems  that  Prof.  W.  has  been  using  the  remedy 
since  1842,  and  that  he  refers  to  its  efficacy  in  his  practice^ 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

<<  Digestion  and  its  Derangements — the  Principles  of  Rational  Medicine 
ai^licd  to  Disorders  of  the  Alimentary  Canal;"  by  Thomas  K.  0. 
Chambers,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  etc. 

<<  On  the  Organic  Diseases  and  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Stomach ;"  by 
George  Budd,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London. 
Samuel  S.  &  William  Wood,  261  Pearl  street,  New  York.     1856. 

There  are  few  subjects  so  attractive  to  the  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional reader  as  disorders  of  digestion.    It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
overtaxed  physician  is  in  this  instance  but  the  fellow-sufferer  of  the  inju- 
diciously working  layman,  and  that  both  are,  to  a  certain  extent^  ignonuit 
80 
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of  ratiooal  modes  of  treatment.  The  treatment  of  diseafies  of  the  stomach 
has  been  so  long  empirical,  indigestion  has  been  so  oonstantly  pooh*poohed, 
and  been  set  down  as  one  of  the  minor  ills,  we  have  so  long  been  put  o£F 
with  carminatives,  stimulants,  bitters  and  alkalis,  that  we  hail  with  satis- 
faction the  two  works  whose  titles  are  mentioned  above,  especially  when 
we  know  that  the  names  of  the  distinguished  authors  may  be  taken  as  cri- 
tenons  of  the  value  of  the  contents. 

In  the  short  space  of  fifty  pages.  Dr.  Chambers  gives  some  very  elabo- 
rate  illustrations  of  the  physiology  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  his  Ian. 
guago  is  so  clear  and  his  descriptions  so  concise  that  f(^os  could  not  give 
a  better  description.  One  observation  demands  especial  attention,  not 
from  its  originality,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  constantly 
overlooked.  We  allude  to  tho  executive  duties  of  the  fluids  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  '*  When  they  are  retained  and  dispersed  by  the  blood  among 
the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  organism,  they  are  certainly  injurious  by  their 
presence  where  they  are  not  wanted,  as  well  as  -by  their  absence  where 
they  are  wanted..  Jaundice  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  this,  the 
malady  of  costiveness  is  another."  That  almost  forgotten  but  valuable 
book  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  purgative  medicines,  abounds  with  instances  in 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  washing  out,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  by  thorough  and  profuse  purgation. 

Dr.  Chambers  divides  food  into  two  classes,  complementary,  or  those 
whose  nature  enables  them  to  become  portions  of  the  typical  solids  or  fluids 
of  an  animal  body,  aud  accessory  foods,  or  those  by  whose  use  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  organic  structures  are  modified,  so  as  best  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  required  circumstances,  such  as  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  spices, 
etc.  It  is  well  known  that  tea  and  coffee  will  prevent  the  waste  and  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue,  in  a  way  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment they  contain  ^  and  the  cocoa  of  the  Peruvian  will  enable  him  to 
sustain  life  for  many  days  without  food,  although  in  itself  it  is  innutrition. 
Dr.  Chambers  has  taken  the  right  course  in  discarding  the  fashionable 
chemical  jargon  of  the  present  day.  He  does  n.t  calculate  the  value  of 
foods  by  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  they  con- 
tain, but  stands  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  depends  upon  experience  and 
physiology  for  the  use  as  aliments.  The  man  who  should  be  condemned 
to  live  on  a  food  considered  specially  adapted  to  his  wants  by  the  mere 
chemist,  would  probably  starve  long  before  the  experiment  had  had  a 
lenstbcned  trial.    Chemistry  may  be  the  handmaid,  but  b  not  yet  the 
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prindpal  in  physidogioal  upecalationsy  and  we  must  bare  palienee  and  take 
a  more  latitodinarian  Tiew  of  chemioal  relation  befc^re  its  true  valae  can  be 
recogniied.  The  absurdity  of  speoalating  upon  mere  chemical  data  is 
well  shown  by  Dr.  Chambers  in  referring  to  the  error  of  Baron  Liebig  in 
stating  that  oily  foods  are  objects  of  disgust  to  the  natives  of  warm 
climates.  In  the  East,  oil  is  as  necessary  as  rice  or  meat,  and  the  greasy 
cuisine  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  proverbial.  '<  Throughout  the  globe  there 
is  a  craving  for  faX  in  some  form  or  other  ]  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
body,  making  more  easy  its  motions,  adding  to  its  beauty,  and  forming  a 
component  part  of  the  prime  material  means  of  communication  between 
mind  and  matter,  by  being  a  necessary  constituent  of  brain  and  nerve.  We 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  chapter  on  starch. 
Wo  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  ordering  gruels  and  arrowroots  to  our 
patients  that  we  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  when  we  are  told,  that  to  the 
invalid  they  are  not  only  innutritions  but  even  injurious."  Starch  has  lo 
be  acted  on  immediately  on  its  entrance  into  the  mouth,  and  chewing  is  of 
importance,  not  only  to  its  mechanical  division  but  even  to  its  chemical 
solution.  For  this  reason,  some  solutions  of  starch,  usually  considered 
invalid  dishes,  such  as  arrowroot,  gruel  and  the  like,  disagree  with  persons 
who  do  not  easily  secrete  saliva,  they  descend  unmixed  with  buccal  fluid, 
and  in  consequence  are  not  converted  into  sugar  until  they  reach  the  duo- 
denum I  As  the  majority  of  diseases  are  accompanied  by  a  diminished 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  as  few  invalids  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  thor- 
L  oughly  to  masticate,  the  fallacy  of  giving  such  foods  b  obvious. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  evidently  not  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
Water  he  considers  an  extravagance  only  to  be  allowed  to  those  whose 
means  are  sufficient  to  procure  the  extra  amount  of  food  which  its  use 
occasions.  While  the  nse  of  water  and  salt  increase  metamorphosis  and 
demand  a  frequent  and  rapid  supply  of  new  matter,  alcohol  and  its  con- 
geners produce  absolutely  the  reverse  effect,  diminish  excretion,  save  tissue, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Moleschott,  '<  may  be  considered  a  box  for 
MvinjB."  A  man  who  eats  little  and  drinks  moderately  of  alcohol,  retains 
in  his  tissues  and  blood  more  than  he  who,  under  corresponding  circum- 
stances, eats  more,  without  taking  beer,  wine  or  brandy.  **  Clearfyy  then^  U 
i$  hard  to  rob  the  laborer ^  who  in  the  sweat  of  hU  brow  eats  but  a  slender 
mealf  of  a  means  by  which  his  deferred  food  is  made  to  last  him  a  longer 
time,"  We  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  section  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  (he  varied  appearance  of  the  tongue  in  disease.     The  sub 
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ject  has  rarelj  been  treated  so  lucidly  and  so  clearly  and  with  so  little  re- 
g&l  to  techDicalities.  The  frequent  and  numerous  fallacies  are  dearly- 
stated,  and  we  may  take  the  chapters  in  this  work  as  giving  a  full  reeumi 
of,  and  a  guide  to  a  comprehensive  glassology. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  view  of  Dr. 
Budd's  work  on  the  stomach,  but  its  contents  are  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. He,  as  well  as  Dr.  Chambers,  finds  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  well  to  do  classes.  Several  interesting  eases  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the.  seventh  lecture. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  work  is  its  lecture  form,  a  certain  amount  of 
conversational  familiarity  is  imparted  to  it,  and  the  whole  is,  as  it  were^ 
vitalized,  by  the  het  that  we  constantly  feel  as  if  the  words  were  directed 
specially  to  ourselves.  While  cordially  recommending  both  works  to  the 
attention  of  our  brethren,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  compliment  the  publishers 
on  the  mode  in  which  they  have  reproduced  them.  They  are  so  full  of  ty- 
pographical errors,  that  we  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tageous plan  to  the  publishers  to  fnrnbh  a  new  edition,  and  before  giving 
it  forth  to  secure  the  servicer  of  a  proof-reader,  as  in  many  instances  sen- 
tences are  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  in  others  the  authors'  views  are 
grossly  misrepresented. 

''The  Practitioner's  Pharmacopoeia  and  Universal  Formulary,  etc. ;"  by 

John  Foote,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  London.    New  To^  :  Samuel  S.  &  William 

Wood.    1865.    pp.  888. 

In  the  first  part  Dr.  Foote  gives  a  few  general  rules  for  the  treatment 
of  the  most  common  affections  and  accidents  which  are  apt  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician. 

This  little  reeumi  is  very  well  got  up,  but  we  cannot  see  any  advantage 
in  a  synopsis  of  this  kind.  The  well  instructed  practitioner  seldom  needs 
it,  and  at  the  time  of  an  accident,  or  in  any  other  sudden  emergency,  we 
cannot  stop  to  consult  authorities,  we  must  act. 

The  abstract  of  the  three  Britbh  Pharmacopoeias,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  second  part  of  this  book,  must  prove  useful  to  those  who  have 
not  access  to  the  originals.  To  these  the  American  editor  has  added  the 
forms  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  third  part  contains  some  "  two  thousand  classified  prescriptions/^ 
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•elected  from  vmofn  emmes.  We  fse  often  at  a  loss  ia  a  ease  for  sosie 
particalar  combination  of  remedies  which  we  have  seen  recommended,  bnl 
are  unable  at  the  time  to  lay  our  hands  upon  it.  This  little  woric  at 
once  supplies  what  we  are  in  search  of,  and  by  its  arrangement  of  each 
formulary  under  its  appropriate  head,  enables  us  to  find  it  without  much 
trouble.  We  were  struck,  in  looking  over  its  pages,  with  the  simplicity 
which  characterizes  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the  most,  distinguished 
practitioners.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  three  articles  are  named  in  the 
same  recipe.  There  is  no  doubt  thit  many  substances  really  inert  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  virtues  they  do  not  possess  merely  by  being  so  often 
combined  with  powerful  medicines,  while  at  the  same  time  remedies  in 
themselves  useful  are  thrown  aside  from  the  physician  not  discerning 
their  value,  masked,  as  they  are,  by  others  of  no  power. 

The  work  does  credit  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W. 
Wood. 

<<  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery;"  by  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  University  College, 

London  ^  from  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea :  Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  work  on  the  subject  more  likely  to  prove  serviceable,  to  the 

student  and  practitioner  than  the  above.     Without  being  as  voluminous 

88  some  others  in  general  use,  it  contains  nearly  everything  essential  to 

ini^truotion  in  diagnosis,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  is  sufficiently  full  on 

the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  work  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts,  and  comprises  a 
glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  opthalmic  medicine. 

"Brown,  on  Sueqical  Diseases  of  Women." — This  is  one  of  the 
valuable  new  works  lately  issued  by  those  enterprising  publishers,  Blanch* 
ard  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  noted  its  gradual  appearance  in  the 
Medical  News  and  Library,  each  number  of  that  valuable  little  monthly 
having  contained  a  few  pages,  and  the  perusal  has  afforded  us  great 
pleasure.  The  work  now  oomes  to  us  in  a  form  most  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  of  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Isaac  Baker  Brown  is  an  "F.  K.  C.  S.,  (by  Exam.)",  and  Sur- 
geon- Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  His  book  is  one  more 
argument  in  favor  of  Specialties  in  Medicine.  Doubtless  the  author  b 
thorottgWy  educated  in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession,  but  it  is  evident 
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that  be  is  giving  espeoial  atteolion  to  the  maaagMnent  of  diseases  of  womem 
'and  the  Profession  are  now  reaping  the  fhiits  of  his  observation.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  doubly  shook  the  anti-specialists  by  putting  forth  a  book 
which  only  treats  of  '<  some  diseases  of  women  admitting  of  surgical  treat- 
ment." To  have  thus  confined  hb  inteUect  will  afford  a  new  theme  for 
grinders  of  medical  machine  poetry. 

The  author  treats  of  Ruptured  Perineum,  Prolapse  of  the  Vagina, 
Prolapse  of  the  Uterus,  Yesico-yaginal  Fistuht,  Laomtio  Vagin»,  Poly- 
pus  of  the  Uterus,  Stone  in  the  Female  Bladder,  Vascular  Tumor  of  the 
Meatus  Urinarius,  Imperforate  Hymen,  Encysted  Tumor  of  the  Labia, 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  resulting  from  oertain  conditions  of  the  Uterus, 
and  Ovarian  Dropsy,  Any  one  who  would  desire  a  well  digested  article 
on  the  above  subjects,  may  purchase  the  book  with  oonfidenoe.  The 
article  on  Ovarian  Dropsy  is  a  particularly  able  *  one,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  that  formidable 
disease.  We  annex  the  author's  "Conditions  rendering  the  operation  of 
Ovariotomy  justifiable." 

"  1.  The  surgeon  should  be  satisfied,  by  most  careful  and  repeated 
examination,  that  the  tumor  is  ovarian ;  and  those  with  whom  he  may 
consult  should  take  equal  pains  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion. 

«  2.  That  the  tumor  is  increasing,  and  that  the  disease  will  be  likely  to 
progress  to  a  fatal  issue,  if  allowed  to  take  its  coune. 

"  8.  That  such  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment,  already  described,  as 
appear  suitable  to  the  case,  excepting  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst, 
have  been  fairly  tried  without  lasting  benefit 

*<  4.  That  the  tumor  is  not  cancerous. 

"  5.  That  the  patient  is  not  so  reduced  in  her  general  health  and  vigor, 
as  to  render  her  an  unfit  subject  for  a  formidable  operation. 

"  6.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  adhesions. 

''  7.  That  the  fiuid  is  not  highly  albuminous."  * 

The  author  then  considers  the  subject  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  when 
the  operation  should  be  peformed.  He  advocates  an  early  operation,  and 
agrees  with  Dewitt,  that  "  it  is  by  far  the  mott  merct/n/plan  of  treatment, 
if  adopted  earljf" 


*  Mr.  Brown  believes  *'  that  the  albnininoas  condition  of  the  fluid  exhausts  the 
system  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  albumin  aria  ftrom  disease  of  the  kidney."  He 
thinks  that  itcontra-indioates  an  operation  as  clearly  as  the  latter  disease. 
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Atlas  or  Outanbous  Diseasss,  by  J.  Moore  Kehgan,  Jf.  D. — ^The 
above  is  the  title  of  a  work  whicli  we  have  lately  received  from  the  pub- 
lishersy  Mess.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  plates,  though  somewhat  small,  are  mostly  well  executed,  and  re- 
present the  greater  number  of  the  skin  diseases. 

The  letterpress  accompanying  the  plates  give  a  succinct  description  of 
each  figure,  with  reference  for  a  more  full  account  to  the  chapter  and  page 
of  the  same  author's  ''  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin." 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  supply  to  the  student  and  junior  practi* 
tioner  a  work  moderate  in  sise  and  cheap  in  price,  to  which  to  refer  in  the 
study  of  what  has  ever  been  admitted  to  be  an  obscure  class  of  diseases. 

LIST  OF  MORTALITY  FOB  FOUR  WEEKS,  ENDING  MAT  81,  1866. 


UL  wuk,ad  vntk,  u  mtk.4th  mtk\ 


Total  somber  of  deatlit 

Malft 

Femalet 

Sex  not  stated 

Whites 

BUeki 

MnUttoa 

Color  not  stated. 

Native  Americaos. 

Northern  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

Foreigners 

Sn^ish 

IriS 

Frenoh • 

Germans 

Flaoe  of  foirth  not  stated 

Age  not  stated 

Under  one  month  old 

From  one  to  five  years  old 

From  five  to  ten  years  old , 

From  ten  to  twenty  years  old 

From  twenty  to  thirty  years  old.. 

From  thirty  to  fcrQr  years  old 

From  forty  to  Sfty  years  old , 

From  fifty  to  sixty  years  old 

From  sixty  to  seventy  years  old.., 
From  ssTonty  to  eighty  years  old. 
From  eighty  to  ninety  years  old. . 

Orer  ninety  years  old 

Typhoid  Ferer 

Cholera , 

Other  Diseases 

Intaroperance 

Accidental ^ 

Still  bom 

Disease  not  stated 


94 

84 

67 

128 

878 

66 

47 

26 

74 

202 

29 

26 

26 

86 

116 

9 

12 

16 

18 

66 
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66 

60 

iOl 

286 

10 

11 

10 

12 

48 

8 

8 

4 

12 

27 

8 

4 

8 

8 

18 

17 

24 

6 

84 

80 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

S 

8 

I 

8 

^     10 

18 

21 

4 

80 

68 

18 

26 

8 

82 

84 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

12 

2 

14 

29 

2 

8 

1 

8 

9 

6 

6 

2 

6 

18 

69 

84 

64 

62 

Su9 

17 

7 

12 

17 

68 

V4 

8 

8 

18 

42 

22 

24 

20 

89 

1J6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

11 

8 

1 

1 

4 

9 

10 

16 

7 

7 

89 

8 

6 

4 

19 

86 

9 

9 

4 

10 

82 

6 

7 

8 

6 

21 

8 

2  . 

.4 

6 

14 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

11 

80 

74 

66 

109 

819 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

7 

10 

6 

6 

6 

26 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

To.al 


SI.  yitHat^^  St  Peal's  anA  St  fttriek'lOMBttMltt  baT«  not  madeent  their  xv^erUJbr  the  SdwMk. 
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Cbabxtt  Hospital  B«pobt— From  the  Ist  of  M*y  to  the  27th,  inolneiTttly.  * 

Admitted, 677 

Dlecharged, 601 

Died, 60 

0B8TITEI0AL  DBPABTMBXT. 

Males, 8 

Females, 4 

Errata. — In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  on  the  sab- 
jeot  of  yellow  fever,  headed  *^  Communicated,"  the  author's  name  was  inad- 
yortently  left  out.  It  should  have  been  signed  J.  C.  Cummings,  M.  D. 
On  page  162,  eighth  line  from  bottom,  read  grovelling  in  place  of  *'  grouDd- 
ling."  Page  142,  top  line,  read  /  at  fint  thought,  instead  of  "  I  first 
thought" 


EXCERPTA. 

A  Case  op  Epilepsy,  for  which  the  Patient  was  Trephined. 
Bt/  jD.  ffaj^es  Agnew,  M,  jD.,  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hotpital^ 
Blockley. — Just  conclusions  in  medicine  can  only  be  reached  by  a  fiiithful 
record  of  facts ;  and  in  no  case  b  this  more  necessary  than  where,  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  disease,  the  patient  is  likdy  to  be  subjected  to 
the  hazards  of  an  operation. 

It  is  on  this  account  I  place  on  record  the  following  case  :  George  G^r- 
kch,  a  German,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  sanguine  temperament  and 
remarkable  physical  development,  was  admitted  krto  the  lunatic  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  laboring  under  a  mild  form  of  insanity. 
Eleven  years  previous  to  bis  admission,  and  before  coming  to  this  country, 
he  received  a  violent  stroke  upon  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  falling  piece  of 
timber.     As  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  his  friends,  no  symptoms  of  com- 
pression existed  at  the  lime )  but  two  or  three  months  subsequently  he  was 
attacked  with  epileptic  convulsions,  which  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent and  violent,  his  mind  at  length  began  to  suffer  materially  as  the 
result.     During  my  term  of  service  in  the  Institution,  he  came  under  mj 
notice.     His  attacks  were  very  violent  and  as  frequent  as  two  or  three 
every  week. '  Examining  his  head  I  discovered,  close  along  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  sagittal  suture,  a  well  marked  depression,  one  inch 
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and  a  half  Id  length  and  in  which  the  little  finger  oould  be  lud.  At  my  sug- 
gestion,  his  friends  readily  agreed  there  should  be  something  attempted 
for  his  relief.  EEaving  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  ether,  he  was 
brought  before  the  class  in  attendance,  the  parts  shaven,  the  bone  well 
exposed,  and,  by  a  large-sized  trephine,  the  most  depressed  portion  of  the 
bone  resected.  The  dura  mater  was  very  firmly  attached  to  the  piece, 
but  by  careful  manipulation  was  separated  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  membrane.  During  the  operation  he  was  seized  with  a  very  violent 
convulsion,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  The  external  table  of  the 
part  removed,  presented  two  considerable  depressions.  The  internal 
table  exhibited  the  fissures  of  a  beautiful  stellated  fracture,  while  both, 
together  with  the  diploe  corresponding  to  the  two  indentations,  had  almost 
disappeared,  existing  only  as  a  thin  lamina.  If  any  undue  pressure  did 
exist,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  the  result  of  the  absorption  of 
the  parts  referred  to,  rendering  the  other  portion  more  prominent.  The 
parts  having  been  dressed  the  man  was  placed  in  the  clinical  ward;  a 
water  dressing  to  the  wound  and  small  doses  of  hydrarg.  chlor.  mit.  pre- 
scribed, with  a  view  to  counteract  the  dangers  of  meningeal  inflammation. 
He  recovered  without  a  single  untoward  symptom.  The  first  week  suc- 
ceeding the  operation  he  had  two  convulsions,  after  which  they  did  not 
recur  more  than  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  weeks,  and  then 
very  mild  compared  with  thoso  previous  to  the  resection.  Being  very 
much  relieved,  in  all  respects,  he  left  the  hospital  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  at  the  present  time,  continues  materially  benefitted.  Time  can 
only  test  the  permanency  of  the  relief.  If  the  piece  of  bone  removed  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  epilepsy,  we  would  have  no  reason  to  ai^e  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  because  the  attacks  did  not  entirely  subside,  as  the 
long  continuance  of  that  excitipg  cause  would  have  a  tendency  to  develop 
a  condition  of  the  encephalic  mass  calculated  to  continue  for  a  time,  at 
least,  from  habit. 

Thb  Death  Tic— ^1  Chapter  an  Medical  Ethics.— Vfe  were  stroll- 
ing down  Regent  street,  the  other  afternoon,  gravely  meditating,  as  usual, 
on  the  state  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  growing  influence  and  utility 
of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  when  we  were  joined  by  an  old  school- 
fellow, a  partner  in  an  old-standing  legal  firm,  who  was  sauntering  home 
from  Lincoln's-inn  to  his  house  in  the  regions  once  called  Tyburnian,  but 
now  Westboumian.  Such  magic  is  there  in  the  change  of  one  syllable  ! 
31 
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We  had  not  seen  our  friend  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  last  we  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health.  So  we  con- 
gratulated him  on  looking  much  stouter  and  more  robnst  than  of  old. 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow/'  he  replied,  "  thank  heaven,  I  feel  very  well  now; 
quite  alive,  and  up  to  everything.  But  'twas  qmte  another  story  four 
years  ago.  I  was  seedy  enough  then.  I  am  well  enough  now,  though, 
no  thanks  to  the  doctors.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  at  war  with 
your  learned  profession,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But,  why?"  we  replied;  "you  were  ill  and  are  well;  what  wrong  have 
the  doctors  done  you  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  us  some  credit 
for  your  recovery." 

"  Not  a  bit.  But  I'll  tell  you  the  case,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  I  had  been  dreadfully  worried ;  things  did  not  go  right  at  Uie 
office ;  money  was  uncommonly  hard.  I  could  not  venture  to  tell  my 
grievances  even  to  my  wife,  and  I  got  little  sleep;  took  little  breakfast, 
uo  luncheon,  except  bitter  beer;  then  at  dinner  I  ate  fast  and  furious;  no 
real  appetite ;  but  I  tried  to  get  it  over,  as  a  dbagreeable  duty,  and  then 
took  a  good  deal  of  wine.  I  see  all  this  clearly  now,  though  I  could  not  see  the 
harm  of  it  at  the  time.  Well,  while  in  this  condition  one  evening  I  had  an  at- 
tack of  cold  shivers :  next  day  up  I  would  get  and  insist  on  going  ov  t ;  but  the 
following  morning  found  old  Dulph,  the  family  apothecary,  at  my  bedside. 
Kind  old  man !  He  uses  the  word  we  for  everybody.  '  I  see  we  are  fever- 
ish, my  dear  sir,'  he  said ;  <  we  must  keep  abed ;  we  must  send  you  some 
draughts — one  every  four  hours ;  we  must  promote  gentle  perspirations 
and  80  on.'  In  fact,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  in  for  a  bad  influ- 
enza, and  I  was  not  out  of  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  Week  after  week,  I 
was  as  weak  as  a  rat,  coughing  incessantly.  My  friends  began  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Dulph  had  applied  the  stethoscope ;  but  we  could  get  nothing  very 
satisfactory  out  of  him.  He  said  that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  weakness  to 
contend  with,  but  the  tonic  draughts  and  chtoge  of  air  would  set  me  to 
rights,  and  yet  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  time. 

"  So,  while  things  were  in  this  plight,  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  my 
friends  felt  very  shaky  about  n^e,  and  one  was  advising  me  to  call  in  Doc- 
tor This,  and  another  Doctor  That,  at  last,  as  a  satisfaction  to  my  family, 
and  also  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  relief,  I  went  one  morning  with  my 
wife,  without  saying  a  word  to  old  Dulph,  to  consult  the  great  Dr.  Caeru- 
Icus  Mortisage,  physician  to  St.  Lazarus's  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the 
windpipe,  fellow  of  a  dozen  sooieties,  professor  of  mortal  pathology, 
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or  something  of  the  sort,  at  the  collegiate  school  of  mediciae,  and,  alto- 
gether,  a  medical  gun  of  the  *  greatest  possible  calibre.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
stripped  and  weighed  and  measured,  and  tapped  and  rapped,  till  mj  ribs 
ached;  I  was  made  to  gasp  and  breathe,  and  cough  and  count;  every  inch 
of  me  was  explored ;  but  I  could  plainly  see  that  the  more  I  was  explored, 
the  worse  was  the  doctor's  opinion  of  my  case.  At  last,  when  he  had 
finished  his  investigation,  we  asked  him  anxiously  what  he  thought.  And 
I  scarcely  can  fancy  a  poor  wretch  at  the  Old  Bailey  looking  more 
anxiously  in  the  foreman's  face  when  he  comes  in  to  deliver  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  than  I  did  at  the  face  of  Dr.  Casruleus  Mortisisige,  in  order  to 
anticipate  what  his  verdict  would  be.  As  for  my  poor  wife,  she  trembled 
80  that  I  thought  she  would  have  dropped  off  her  chair. 

"However,  after  a  short  preamble,  the  opinion  was  delivered  calmly  and 
not  unkindly;  but  it  was  very  positive  and  unfavorable  enough,  in  all 
conscience.  He  told  me  a  good  deal  which  I  could  not  understand,  about 
congestion,  or  consolidation,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  tell  me  he  considered  my  case  a  bad  one ;  he  believed  I  should 
not  be  able  to  go  oi^  with  my  usual  pursuits,  and  hinted  at  the  expediency 
of  parting  with  my  share  in  the  business,  and  retiring  to  Bournemouth  or 
Hastings.  He  spoke  long  and  kindly,  but  all  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  thought  me  a  dead  at- 
torney. 

"  Just  as  we  were  going  (for  I  had  paid  him  his  fee)  it  struck  me  that 
something  was  missing,  I  could  scarcely  recollect  what,  so  stunned  was  I 
at  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  on  me,  till  my  wife  said,  'Are  you 
not  going  to  give  us  any  prescription,  Dr.  Mortisage  ?' 

"  The  question  seemed  to  strike  him  all  of  a  heap,  for  he  had  evidently 
forgotten  tliib  part  of  his  office ;  but  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  some- 
thing, which  he  gave  me,  and  we  left. 

"  So  soon  as  we  got  into  our  carriage  and  I  could  collect  my  thoughts  a 
little,  my  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Here  is  this  rascal,  I  said,  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  on  me  and  scarcely  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  write 
a  prescription;  what  good  can  such  a  man's  treatment  do  me  ?  He  begins 
with  the  notion  that  treatment  is  of  no  use,  and  when  that  is  the  case  what 
good  is  he  likely  to  do?  So  I  tore  the  prescription  into  fifty  pieces  and 
threw  them  out  of  the  window.  If  I  am  to  die,  I  said,  be  it  so,  but  I'll 
have  a  good  stand-up  fight  for  life  first  of  all.  So  back  I  went  to  old 
Dulph,  who  gave  me  lots  of  tonic  draughts;  then  I  went  to  stay  with  my 
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wife's  aunt  in  the  conntij;  an  onoomman  old  ladj  for  feeding  one  up,  and 
then  I  found  out  that  things  at  the  office  were  not  so  bad  as  I  feared ;  in 
fact)  if  I  had  fretted  less  they  never  would  have  seemed  so  bad,  nor  have 
been  so  bad;  and  everything  went  on  very  well  without  me,  till  after  about 
six  months  of  care,  and  nursing,  and  change,  I  got  better,  and  here  you 
see  I  am,  not  a  bit  like  a  dying  man.  The  next  time  I  am  ill,  depend  on  it, 
I  won't  go  to  any  of  these  ominous  death-tic  fellows ;  if  I  had  not  been  a 
strong-minded  man  I  should  have  died  of  fright.  When  I  am  ill  next  I'll 
choose  a  man  who  has  a  heart  under  his  waistcoat;  one  who  don't  look 
upon  his  patient  .merely  as  a  mastj  of  decayed  lungs  or  arteries,  or  what 
not,  but  who  will  put  a  little  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  cure,  who 
will  fan  one's  hopes  and  desires  of  life,  and  so  feed  the  flame,  instead  of 
putting  a  wet  blanket  upon  it,  and  seeming  as  if  his  whole  soul  were  bent 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination.  For  my  part  I  never  meet  Mortisage 
in  society  without  a  kind  of  awkwardness;  I  feel  somehow  as  if  my  being 
alive  and  walking  about  was  a  sort  of  standing  imputation  on  his  skill  in 
diagnosis;  this  feeling  quite  haunts  me,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
a  physician  could  not  bring  an  action  against  a  man  for  obstinately,  per- 
tinaciously, and  offensively  living  *on  from  year  |to  year,  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  and  most  scientific  evidence  that  he  ought  to  have  died  long 
ago." 

Thus  far  our  loquacious  and  iracund  attorney  had  spoken,  when  we 
parted  with  mutual  salutations,  he  to  his  dinner,  and  we  to  ours. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  exaggeration  of  some  of  his  statements,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  they  might  usefully  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  our 
readers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  profession  is  quite  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  class  of  practitioners — and  society  is  not  quite  ignorant  of  it 
either — ^who  are  too  apt  to  look  on  human  beings  as  mere  objects ;  who, 
in  cultivating  the  art  of  distinguishing  diseases  with  the  greatest  possible 
•oouraoy,  are  not  equally  studious  of  the  means  of  curiDg  them ;  who  re- 
gard physical  alterations  of  structure  to  the  neglect  of  that  vital  force 
which  overrules  the  whole  machine;  and  who,  above  all,  practice  in  a 
hard,  cold  spirit,  without  exhibiting  anything  positively  wrong,  or  inhuman, 
or  unkind,  but  yet  without  the  sympathy,  the  heartiness,  as  it  were,  requi- 
site for  genial  and  successful  influence  upon  man  in  his  entire  nature. 
This  is  the  fault  which  leads  them  to  be  ready  rather  to  foretell  impeding 
mischief,  than  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  most  curious  to  observe  how  preva- 
lent the  custom  of  giving  hopeless,  but  wrong,  prognoses  has  been,  in  the 
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oaee  of  diseues  of  these  very  organs^  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  which 
is,  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem  medicine. 

There  are  few  of  us,  perhaps,  who  cannot  call  to  mind  some  condemned 
case  of  phthisis,  or  of  disease  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  sufferer  has 
continued  to  live  out  his  time  in  defiance  of  mortal  diagnosis.  The 
moral  we  would  draw,  at  present,  is  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  cases, 
in  giying  opinions  which  exclude  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and  of  never 
neglecting,  in  an  apparently  incurable  malady,  such  treatment  as  would 
be  most  likely  to  preserve  life,  if  the  case  admitted  of  recovery. — Med. 
Titne$  and  OazeUe. 

Thb  Duties  of  Coeonies.— ^y  David  UM,  M,  jD.— The  office  of 
coroner  is  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 
That  it  existed  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred  is  clear,  for  that  monarch 
punished  with  death  a  judge  who  had  sentenced  a  man  to  suffer  th« 
extreme  penalty,  upon  the  coroner's  record,  without  allowing  the  delin- 
quent liberty  to  traverse.  At  one  time  the  functions  of  the  coroner  were 
numerous  and  various,  but  his  duties  have  been  so  far  simplified  that 
( with  a  few  exceptions )  practically  they  are  confined  to  the  holding  of 
inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  by  violence,  whether 
death  has  occurred  accidentally,  or  otherwise;  to  inquiring  into  all 
cases  of  sudden  death  which  have  happened  under  circumstances  of  sus- 
picion ;  to  apprehending  persons  charged  with  murder,  or  manslaughter ; 
and  finally  to  binding  over  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  according  to  law ; 
to  appear  and  give  evidence  in  another  court  at  the  future  trial  of  the  ac- 
cased.  Cases  of  sudden  death  occasionally  occur  where  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  has  or  has  not  arisen  from  natural  causes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  what  construction  ought  to  be  put  on  these  words  of  the  statute. 

The  coroners  in  this,  as  well  as  other  cities,  have  ever  been  disposed 
to  give  them  their  fullest  signification,  and  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies 
of  all  persons  who  die  suddenly ;  but  this  liberal  interpretation  of  words 
has  led  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  inquests,  and  been  the 
means  of  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure.  Jervis  says,  "  the  dying 
suddenly  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  fever,  apoplexy,  or  other  visita- 
tion of  Gk)D,  and  coroners  ought  not  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  case,  to  in- 
trude thttdselves  in  private  families  "  (which  is  frequently  done  in  this 
city)  ''for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry,  and  unless  there  be 
reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  party  came  to  his  death  by  vio. 
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lent  or  unnatural  causes,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  interference  of 
the  coroner."  In  consequence  of  the  coroner  of  Philadelphia  desiring 
to  extend  his  jurisdiction  to  all  such  cases,  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  applied  to  Justixse  Binnej,  Esq.,  for  his  opinion, 
which,  (as  the  same  difficulty  has  arisen  in  this  city,)  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  In  regard  to  persons  who  have  suffered  recent  injury  from  vio- 
lence, and  are  hrought  at  once  into  the  hospital,  and  die  there  suddenly, 
in  the  plain  sense  of  that  expression,  I  advise  them  that  the  coroner 
has  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  should  give  him  notice  of  the  death  a 
reasonable  time  before  interment. 

"2.  In  regard  to  such  as  may  be  brought  there  who  have  been 
wounded,  that  is  to  say,  stabbed,  or  shot,  or  cut,  or  beaten  by  another, 
and  shall  afterwards  die,  I  advise  the  hospital,  in  like  manner,  to  give 
the  notice,  and  submit  to  the  coroner's  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  time  that  may  elapse  before  death. 

''  3.  But  in  regard  to  cases  of  accidental  injury,  broken  limbs,  burns, 
bruises,  and  the  like,  where  the  patient  does  not  die  suddenly,  but  lives 
days,  or  weeks,  and  then  dies  from  fever,  inflammation,  or  other  mor- 
bid affections,  caused  by  the  injury,  and  where  jhere  is  no  ground  of 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  injury  involved  any  person  in  criminality, 
I  advise  that  the  hospital  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  notice  of  the 
death  to  the  coroner,  and  that  the  coroner  has  no  right  to  hold  an  inquest 
on   he  body. 

*^4.  In  cases  of  sudden  death  by  apoplexy  and  the  like,  among  ;ae 
patients  in  the  house,  there  being  no  cause  whatever  to  suspect  violence 
and  unnatural  means,  the  coroner  has  clearly  no  right  to  hold  an  in- 
quest." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  municipal  government  more  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety  than  the  office  of  coroner ;  but  its  duties  appear  to 
be  imperfectly  understood,  if  not  entirely  misconstrued,  by  the  present, 
as  well  as  recent  incumbents.  The  verdicts  rendered  by  these  officials 
have  recently  been  very  indefinite,  such  as  "  Found  Drowned,"  "  Death  by 
Accident,"  "Death  by  the  Visitation  of  God,"  "  Died  from  Grief  and  Old 
Age,"  "  Died  from  some  Inhuman  Means,"  and  so  on,  which  are  merely 
verdicts'*'  of  fact.     They  have  conducted  their  investigations  af  if  th^ 


*  One  of  the  most  amusing  verdiots  we  have  ever  read,  was  recently  rendered  Ji^jr 
coroner's  jury  in  this  city.     A  child  had  been  smothered  by  its  moUier,  who  ' 
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sole  duty  were  to  asoertain  the  kind  of  death,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused  of  causing  the  de^th.  This, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  grave  error;  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  death  of  the  deceased ;  whether  it 
occurred  through  accident,  or  design,  or  through  the  gross  ignorance  or 
criminal  negligence  of  any  person. 

It  is  the  coroner's  duty  to  receive  and  endeavor  to  obtain  evidence  on 
all  sides,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  as  can  give  any 
information  in  the  case  under  investigation.  The  inquest  held  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  accident  at  "  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek," 
on  the  ^'  Hudson  River  Railroad,''  is  an  illustration  of  the  irregular  man- 
ner in  which  such  investigations  are  usually  conducted.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was,  that ''  The  deceased  came  to  their  death  by  the  bridge  giving 
away  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  ice  against  it."  No  rigid  in- 
quiry was  instituted,  whether  the  bridge  was  originally  built  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  ice,  or  whether  the  directors,  or  any 
persons  in  authority,  were  aware  of  its  unsafe  condition.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  coroner,  in  that  instance,  to  make  careful  inquiry  regarding  all  these 
matters,  and  if  the  jury  had  then  returned  a  verdict  censuring  any  party, 
it  was  also  hb  duty  to  arrest  ^hem  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  since  no 
one  cau,  with  impunity,  endanger  the  life  of  another,  through  gross  igno- 
rance or  criminal  negligence. 

-^or  instance,  administering  to  a  child  a  dangerous  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquor,  heedlessly  or  in  brutal  sport,  is  manslaughter,  if  death  be 
caused  thereby.  Or  if  the  driver  of  a  carriage  be  racing  with  another  car- 
riage and  a  person  be  consequently  killed,  it  b  manslaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  reckless  driver.  In  such  cases,  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  this 
eity,  a  verdict  of  fact,  merely,  is  generally  rendered;  or  if  the  jury  censure 
any  person  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  arrested  by  the  coroner.  It  is  a  subject  of 
frequent  discussion,  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  coroner's  inquest  are 
of  the  nature  of  those  whicl;^  are  conducted  in  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  or 
whether,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inquiry,  they  are  not  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  investigations  before  a  Grand  Jury.     '<  The  former  is  a  public 


notoriously  intemperate,  while  in  a  fit  of  gross  intoxioatioo,  and  the  verdict  was 
as  follows :  **  The  jury  find  that  the  child  came  to  its  death  from  suffocation  by 
its  mother  lying  upon  it,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but,  in  ooDSoquenoe  of 
her  preyious  good  character,  the  jury  acquit  her  of  all  blame,  and  advise  her  to 
kMp  temperate  for  the  future." 
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tribunal,  the  latter  a  private  one ;  but  as  the  coroner's  inquiry  frequently 
leads  to  accusation;  it  is  advisable,  if  not  neoessaiy,  occasionally  to  conduct 
it  in  secret,  lest  a  suspected  party,  being  informed  of  the  pro<rf  arising 
against  him,  eludes  justice  by  flight,  or  by  tampering  with  the  witnesses." 
''Cases  may  also  occur  in  which  privacy  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency/' "  Even  in  cases  where  absolute  secrecy  is  not  required,  the  expul- 
sion of  particular  individuals  may  be  necessary  and  proper.'^ 

''  Of  this  the  coroner  is  evidently  the  best  prepared  to  judge,  and  it  is 
also  manifest  that  the  possession  of  such  a  power  is  necessary  to  him  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  coroner's 
court  can  be  conducted  with  the  effect  that  justice  demands,  if  the  coroner 
have  not  entire  control  over  the  persons  present,  and  the  power  of  admis- 
sion and  exclusion  according  to  his  own  discretion."  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
decided  on  several  occasions,  that  the  coroner  has  the  right  to  exclude,  not 
only  particular  individuals,  but  the  public  generally.  He  may  even  forci- 
bly expel  a  contumacious  spectator  from  the  room  in  which  the  inquest  is 
held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  in  most  cases,  publicity  assists 
the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  detection  of  guilt,  this  pow^  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  without  just  cause  and  due  consideration.  Besides,  it  is 
not  essential — even  if  requisite  that  the  inquest  should  be  commenced  in 
secret — ^that  it  should  be  concluded  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  coroner 
has  the  undoubted  right  to  arrest  all  suspected  persons  and  detain  them 
until  the  jury  either  acquit  or  find  a  verdict  against  them.  The  indiscreet 
exercise  by  the  coroner  of  the  power  of  holding  a  secret  court,  has  lately 
been  exemplified  in  the  abortion  case,  in  Houston  street,  of  this  city.  The 
investigation  was  commenced  in  secret  and  concluded  in  secret ;  so  that 
those  who  could  have  given  information  on  the  subject,  were  not  aware 
that  the  coroner  had  the  case  under  consideration,'  until  the  verdict  was 
Tendered.  After  eight  days  of  this  secret  investigation,  the  affair  remained 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  it  was  Jonly  by  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  daily  papers  that  the  body  of  the  woman  was  identified, 
and  testimony  obtained  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  had  she  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  delay  to  elude  justice  by  flight. — iV.   F.  Am.  Med.  Monthly. 

CoNGSALBCBNT  OF  Pregnanoy. — ^The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  of 
Edinburgh  have  decided  that  the  disclosure  of  pregnancy  to  the  reputed 
father  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  concealment. 
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FiMAU  Phtsioians. — Meieni.  BcKtors :  I  have  often  wisbed,  when 
reading  the  gross  perversions  of  tbo  troth  which  have  been  inclostrioasly 
broogbt  before  the  pnblic  bj  interested  persons,  that  the  aetual  facts  in 
regud  to  this  snbjeet  mi^^t  be  so  presented  as  to  disabuse  those  who  have 
been  indneed  to  oredit  the  assertions  so  frequently  and  boldly  made. 

The  proposition  that  women,  as  a  sex,  cannot  practice  medicin&*-that 
tbe^r  weak  pbjsieal  organiaation  renders  tbem  nn&t  for  snch  dnties  and  ex- 
poeores— -that  their  phyiiofoffieal  condition,  during  a  portion  of  evei^r 
mtmiky  disqaaUfies  them  for  sooh  grave  responsibilities — is  too  nearly  self 
evident  to  require  argument  I  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  statement  of 
the  facts  as  regards  niidwifery  alone,  for  the  practice  of  which  it  has  been 
eqpeeially  claimed  that  they  are  competent. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  advocates  of  thb  claim,  that 
were  the  habits  of  society  less  artificial,  the  process  of  child-bearing  would 
be  as  easy  and  safe  as  in  wild  animals,  calling  for  no  intervention  of  sci- 
Mieo  and  skill.  In  the  second  place,  they  affirm,  that  in  Europe  the  prae- 
tioe  of  nudwifery  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  females.  Lastly, 
and  ae  their  wrightiest  argument,  they  declare  thai  physicians  are  licen- 
^fm^  and  thai  morality  and  delicacy  require  that  they  should  be  super- 


Bat  as  respects  savage  nations,  aa  well  as  in  regard  to  domestic  animals, 
a  have  abundant  proof  that  no  such  immunity  from  pain  and  danger  ex. 
On  this  point  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  small  portion  of  the  testimony 
lalelj  colleeted  by  a  distinguished  Buglish  author  (Boberton),  who  says : 
<'  A  variety  of  reoent  valuable  evidence  (furnished  chiefly  in  casual  hints 
and  allnsions,  the  meet  unexceptaonaUc  kind  of  evidence)  leads  to  a  very 
di&rent  condusioa.  So  &r  is  parturition  from  being  toMy,  eaq^editioui 
ftndsa/e  b  every  instance  among  barbarians^  we  have  reason  for  thinking 
that  difficnk  kbora  are  as  numerous  with  them  as  witii  us.  In  exemption 
fitHD  the  usual  causes  of  impeded  labor,  requiring  the  aid  of  science  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  a  patient,  there  is  either  no  difference  at  all,  or,  if  there 
be,  it  will  be  found  in  the  greater  exemption,  from  such  causes,  of  women 
in  a  state  of  civilisation.  Although  much  minute  and  specific  information 
OB  ^18  point  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  have  collected  a  number  of  remarks 
taare  or  less  bearing  upon  it.  Long  mentions,  incidentally,  the  fact  of  a 
yonog  woman  of  the  Bat  Nation  being  in  labor  a  day  and  a  night  without 
otieriag  a  groan,  the  force  of  example  acting  so  powerfully  on  her  pride  as 
to  allow  her  to  express  the  pain  she  felt.   A  similar  &ct  is  stated  in  the 
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voyage  of  Clarke  and  Lewis  up  the  Missouri.  Hearne,  in  Ms  JoamU  of 
an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  casually  says,  "  Here  we  were  de- 
tuned two  days,  owing  to  one  of  our  women  being  taken  in  labor.  She 
was  not  delivered  till  she  had  sufcred  for  nearly  fifty-two  hours."  Mao- 
Kenzie  incidentally  notices  that  on  a  particular  time  the  In&a  hunter 
attached  to  the  party  returned,  after  a  temporary  absence,  aooompaaied  by 
his  wife,  leaving  behind  his  mother-in-law,  in  a  helpless  state,  with  three 
children,  afid  in  labor  with  a/durth.  It  came  out  that  she  had  been  left 
«*  in  a  state  of  great  danger."  Capt.  Keating  states  respecting  the  Pota- 
watomis,  a  tribe  with  which  he  had  associated  for  some  time,  and  conoera- 
ing  whose  manners  his  party  gained  much  curious  information,  that  labor 
was  seldom  fatal,  but  that  many  instances  had  occurred  in  which  the  child 
was  so  long  in  being  bom,  that  it  was  putrid  when  expelled.  The  same 
writer  informs  us  that  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  the  usual  duration 
of  labor  in  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Sauks,  he  was  told  that  the  pains  of 
labor  continued,  in  some  instances,  as  long  as  four  days.  Among  the  Da- 
cotas,  the  same  party  learned  that  parturition,  in  some  cases,  lasted  ftotn 
two  to  four  days.  We  have  another  incidental  notice  <^  labor  in  an  Indian 
in  Franklin's  Overland  Journal.  A  Ofaippawyan  woman  fell  in  labor,  in 
the  woods,  of  her  first  child;  and,  on  the  third  day  after,  died.  In 
Krantz's  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Greenlanders  there  occurs  an  allu- 
sion to  parturition.  Among  others,  those,  it  appears,  are  to  find  entrance 
to  heaven  who  have  died  in  child-birth.  Messrs.  ElUs  and  Bourne,  who 
resided  a  great  many  years  as  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Bilands,  have 
furnished  me  with  valuable  information  concerning  parturition  as  it  ooeurs 
in  those  islands.  Mr.  Ellis  says :  <<  Protracted  and  dangerous  labors  have 
generally  been  occasioned  by  mal-presentations."  Mr.  Bourne  says: 
<<  The  missionaries  have  saved  many  in  difficult  labors,  who  would  oth«* 
wise  have  died."  Long,  the  able  historian  of  Jamaica,  writes,  in  allusi<m 
to  parturition  among  the  slaves,  that  many  children  are  annually  destroyed, 
as  well  as  their  mothers,  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  midwives.  A  writer  in 
the  Encyclopsddia  Britannica  has  shown  that  for  a  long  period  midwifery 
has  been  practiced  in  China  by  a  set  of  men  destined  to  the  purpose  by 
order  of  government.  These  men  are  called  in  whenever  a  woman  has 
been  above  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  labor,  and  employ  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  completing  the  delivery.  The  Chinese  government,  it  is 
said,  was  led  to  make  this  provision  in  consequence  of  a  representation  that 
annually  many  women  died  undelivered,  and  that  in  «  majority  of 
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tbe  oftnae  of  obstraotion  might  have  been  romoTed  bj  dmple  mechanioal 
expedients. 

It  ie  needless  to  add  further  evidence.  We  have  seen  that  rude  nations 
aoknowledge  the  necessity  for  more  or  less  assistance  in  the  act  of  ac- 
couchement This  is  farther  proved  by  the  rude  expedients  resorted  to 
by  such  nations  to  accomplish  delivery.  The  circular  fillet  around  the 
abdomen,  tightened  with  great  force  by  a  dozen  assistants,  with  the  view 
of  fwdng  out  the  child  ;  the  snpension  of  the  woman  by  the  heels,  with 
the  hope  of  altering  the  position  of  the  iniknt,  as  practised  among  the  In- 
diMi  and  negroes,  are  examples  of  these. 

As  civilization  advances,  we  fiod  a  far  higher  regard  for  all  which  con- 
oems  the  welfare  and  safety  of  woman.     It  was  this  exalted  regard  which 
at  last  demanded  the  transfer  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  lying-in  chamber 
from  the  midwife  to  the  odncated  accoucheur.     The  retuiu  of  this  change 
were,  a  diminution  of  the  mortality  incident  to  child-birth,  in  the  conrse  of 
half  a  eentnry,  to  half  it$  former  amount     The  reatons  for  it  have  been 
already  partially  alluded  to;  but  one  other  of  them  is  worth  mentioning^ 
as  it  furnishes  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  theories  of  the  would-be  re- 
formers,  who  assert  that  women  under  such  circumstances  need  more  sym- 
pathy and  gentleness  than  they  receive  from  physicians  of  the  other  sex. 
This  reason  was,  the  notorious  harshness  of  the  midwives.    With  all  the 
desire  to  display  their  importance  and  their  skill  which  belongs  to  half- 
cultivated  minds,  they  sacrificed  the  comfort  and  even  the  safety  of  their 
patient  to  the  endeavor  to  make  a  brilliant  impresaon  of  thdr  own  ability. 
This  is  trell  known  as  regards  those  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day.     In  r^;ard  to  those  of  France,  the  writer  was  informed  at  Paris, 
that  one  reason  why  the  midwives  were  not  employed  (except  as  a  measure 
of  economy  by  the  poorer  classes),  was  their  extreme  roughness,  not  to  say 
emelty,  towards  their  patients.    The  able  author  I  have  already  cited  says, 
of  those  of  England ;  '<  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  an  extent  they  carry 
their  interference  in  every  stage  of  labor.     It  is  no  part  of  their  system  to 
trust  to  the  unaided  powers  of  nature.''   Those  who  have  had  much  oppor- 
tunity to  pbeerve  the  harshness  and  neglect  which  many  parents  endure 
Itom  their  nurses,  will  be  quite  prepared  to  receive  these  statements  as 
unezaggerated. 

But  we  are  told,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  the  practice  of  midwifery  is  almost  the  exclusive 
province  of  females.    I  submit  the  following  facts,  obtained  by  personal 
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obeerration.  The  govennnent  dooi  all  in  i(s4>ower  to  render  the  <<  sage 
femmes"  or  midwives,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  competent,  bj  providing  for 
them  a  system  of  instruetion  under  the  direction  of  the  faooHy  of  medicine, 
and  by  requiring  them  to  pass  two  distinct  ezatoinations  before  they  axe 
permitted  to  practice.  Bat,  even  after  aoch  qualification  (far  superior  to 
anything  dreanied  of  in  this  couutry),  they  haye  been  found  so  uaskilfiil 
ihsit  they  are  forbidden,  by  law,  to  continue  in  charge  of  a  difficult  case, 
or  to  apply  instruments,  without  calling  in  a  physician.  Eyen  the  eminent 
midwiyes  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  Matemite  and  tiie  other 
large  lying-in  hospital  at  Paris,  with  their  experience  of  thousands  of  canes, 
do  not  haye  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  cBffienlt  labors.  The 
physician  who  has  charge  of  the  hospital,  or  if  he  eannot  be  found,  his 
substitute,  is  sent  for.  If  neither  of  tiiem  can  be  found,  notice  is  lefl  at 
their  houses ;  but,  if  delay  be  inadmissible,  the  house  physician,  not  the 
chief  midwife,  takes  charge  of  the  case.  Educated  as  we  haye  seen,  the 
midwiyes  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  practice,  but  not  to  be 
welcomed  and  patroniied  by  the  delicate  and  refined  portion  of  their  sex. 
In  Paris,  some  find  employment  among  the  lower  classes  -,  others  sustain 
themselyes  by  keeping  houses  for  accouchement,  of  which  the  signs  may 
be  noticed  in  all  the  less  respectable  quarters  of  the  eity  These  houses 
afford  a  cheap  resource  for  the  wives  of  such  small  tradesmen  as  find  their 
apartments  at  home  too  limited  for  their  comfort  during  confinement,  as 
well  as  f(Mr  a  lai^  class  who  deare  secresy.  Here  a  young  girl,  not  a  wife, 
becomes  a  mother ;  and  the  widow  hides  the  consequences  of  her  <<  indis- 
cretion." Hence,  peAaps,  the  child  is  sent  to  the  basket  of  the  Found 
ling  Hospital,  very  probably  to  fedl  a  victim  to  its  want  of  maternal  care ; 
and  the  mother,  having  paid  her  forty  francs  for  the  accouchement  and  the 
nine  daya  allotted  her,  returns  to  her  position  in  society.  In  the  rural 
districts,  as  in  Great  Britain,  isome  midwiyes  obtain  a  partial  support  in 
the  small  hamlets  which  are  too  far  from  larger  places  to  allow  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a|>hysicion  being  readily  procured  for  such  occasions, 

Many  of  equivocal  reputation  oocupy  the  ranks  of  the  midwives,  who, 
having  pursued  an  improvident  career  as  grisettes,  find  tiicmselvee,  at 
middle  age,  with  no  resource  so  convenient  as  the  vocation  of  the  aage 
femme.  That  such  persons  should  be  unscrupulous  in  practicing  the  ille- 
gitimate arts  of  their  calling,  as  well  as  its  honorable  duties,  need  surprise 
no  one.  In  Great  Britain  the  education  of  the  midwives  is  less  methodi- 
cal;  but  they  are  similariy  sustained,  by  the  lower  classes  only,  not  as  a 
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m&Mer  of  choiee,  but  of  eocMKHnj.  The  oompeienoe  of  some  may  be 
jadged  ef  from  a  omo  Istoly  bnmght  before  the  London  courts,  idieie  a 
midwife  (who  had  been  a  pupil  at  a  LoDcNm  lyiog-in  hospila]),  af^  the 
patient  had  been  delivered,  dragged  the  womb  itself  out  of  the  body,  and 
then,  supposing  that  this  otgan  was  some^ng^whieh  ought  to  be  removed, 
tore  it  away  from  the  wanum,  causing  her  speedy  death. 

If,  then,  midwives  have  still  a  recognised  existence  in  European  ooun- 
tries,  they  do  not  owe  it  to  any  superior  ddicacy  or  higher  moraUty;  but, 
Bts  I  have  shown,  to  oircumstances  inseparable  from  a  poor  or  sparsely 
aeattered  population.  These  eiroumstances  do  not  exist  in  even  the  most 
thinly-settled  portions  of  New  EngUmd,  and  the  more  valuable  services  of 
the  physician  have  been  witldn  the  reach  of  all,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how 
durtattt. 

But  the  pubKc  have  been  told,  not  by  ladies^  but  by  men  whose  grossly 
itideMcate  works  do  not  go  to  prove  them  the'ilttest  judges,  that  the  confi. 
dence  of  the  sex  is  abused  by  physicians,  and  that  to  employ  them  is  an 
offisnce  against  the  higher  sentiments  of  woman's  nature.  Every  pure- 
minded  lady  denies  the  libel,  as  regards  her  trusted  medical  adviser  and 
the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  herself.  Incapable  of  the  indelicacy  of 
thinking  and  acting  as  if,  in  any  matters  concerning  the  health  of  herself 
and  her  children,  there  could  be  any  question  of  sex,  she  describes  to  her 
physician,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  the  physiological  or  pathological 
phenomena  in  regard  to  which  she  solicits  his  advice ;  knowing  that  he 
receives  her  confidence  in  the  same  spirit.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
moralify  among  physicians;  but  where  can  an  equal  number  be  found,  in 
any  class  of  society,  whose  conduct  is  a$  irreproachable.  No  objection  is 
made  to  the  admission  of  clergymen  to  Intimate  and  confidential  relations 
with  the  other  sex,  although  these  relations  take  place  under  circumstances 
infinitely  more  likely  to  lead  into  temptation,  and  though  the  com- 
munity  has  witnessed  more  instances  of  exposure  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  clerical  than  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  trust  1  have  fiiUy  proved,  that  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  society, 
so  far  fh>m  enhancing  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  female  character,  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  both  that  any  retrograde  step  should  be  taken,  as  ro* 
gardp  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  medical  attendant.  The 
duties  of  the  accoucheur  are  not  limited  to  the  service  rendered  on  a  single 
oc<iasion.  He  must  see  that  mother  and  child  are  doing  well,  and  take 
every  precaution  to  avert  any  germ  of  future  disease.     Is  he,  vrith  bis  in* 
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timate  knowledgo  of  the  whole  oonBtitution,  his  skill  aoqaired  bj  jean  of 
thought  and  caltore,  any  too  competent  for  these  important  respoosibiUties  ? 

Some  wise  and  worthy  men  have  been  anxious  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried;  some  clergymen  have  been  persuaded  to  give  an  opimon 
on  a  question  of  which  th^  are  most  unqoalified  judges ;  but  the  public 
have  given  but  a  chilling  support  to  the  languishing  experiments  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  witness  in  the  sham  education  of  females.  Nor 
will  the  occurrence,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  Boston,  of  two  oases,  where  the  gross  igmn-ance  of  two  of  the 
professedly  educated  females,  cost  the  life  of  one  patient,  and  made 
another  the  subject  of  an  infirmity  which  renders  life  a  burden,  be  likely 
to  exalt  the  plan  in  public  favor.  But  like  its  cdeval  Bloomeriun,  the 
scheme  has  already  received  its  deserts.  It  contains  within  itself  tiie  ele- 
ments of  fulure ;  for,  as  one  of  its  advocates  remarked,  <'  the  girls  don't 
like  to  dissect."  They  did  not  seem  to  like,  either,  te  devote  m<Mre  than 
three  months  to  a  course  of  medical  education. 

I  have  offered  these  too  long  remarks,  Messrs.  Editors,  although  you 
have  so  ably  disposed  of  part  of  the  question  in  your  No.  of  the  1st  Nov. 
last,  in  the  hope  that  the  statemeiDt  of  facts  may  enable  some  in  the  pro- 
fession to  refute  the  assertions  which  have  been  so  freely  made,  and  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  appeal  which  is  now  and  then  made  to 
them  for  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  question. — Commwuu 
catedfor  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal* 

Eqo  of  the  Epyoenis. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris,  M.  Geoifroy  St.  Hilaire,  the  naturalist,  presented  another 
egg  of  the  Epyornis,  or  gigantic  bird  of  Madagascar ;  but,  though  not 
larger  than  those  which  some  months  ago  were  shown  to  the  Academy,  it  was 
smoother,  almost  polished,  and  also  marked  bylines.  The  natives  of 
Madagascar  say  the  bird  still  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  island  j  M.  St 
Hilaire,  however,  thinks  the  species  extinct.  The  inhabitants  imagine  the 
bird  "  can  easily  carry  off  an  ox  in  its  talons." — Lancet, 

M.  Paul  Dubois. — This  distinguished  obstetrician  has  been  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  Imperial  decree, 
dated  March  16,  on  the  occasion  of  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  Empress, 
on  that  day,  of  a  prince. — Lancet* 
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IU.U8TBATI0N  o»  QuAOKiNtT. — The  followiDg,  whloh  we  cut  from  one 
the  d$3iy  papeiB;  may  amnee  oar  readers : 

Oliver  S.  Woodman  v$.  the  Sieamship  CreseerU  City. — ^This  suit  was 
brought  to  reoover  the  value,  alleged  to  he  9480^  of  a  barrel  of  <'  Magnetic 
Tincture,  or  Minor's  Magical  Fever  Oure/'  alleged  bj  the  libellant  to  have 
been  shipped  on  board  the  steamer  at  New  Orleans,  and  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed while  being  discharged  at  New  York.  The  bill  of  lading  specified 
the  barrel  as  <<  one  barrel  liquid,-'  on  freight^  as  customary,  aud^  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill,  the  clause,  <'  coi^Qts  unknown."  It  was  proved  that  the 
freighting  of  liquids  frmn  New  Orleans  to  New  York  has  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  whisky,  alcohol  and  molasses,  in  banrels;  that  the 
eostomaxy  freight  on  whisky  was  91  95  per  barrel,  and  that^it  was  worth 
about  916  per  barrel;  and  that  freight  was  universally  charged,  on  thb 
line,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  contents  of  the  casks,  and  that  such 
cai^s  were  always  secured  by  strong  and  marked  hooping,  which  this  was 
net;  and  that  enough  of  the  contents  remained  in  the  cask  when  stove,  to 
bo  tested  and  drank,  and  was  pronounced,  by  the  witnesses  who  drank  it, 
to  be  whisky.  Held  by  Uie  Court :  That  the  libellant  was  bound  in  good 
futh  to  disclose  toj  the  ship  the  character  and  value  of  the  article 
shipped.  That  on  the  bill  of  lading,  the  undertaking  of  the  ship  covers 
DO  more  than  the  value  of  a  barrel  of  ordinary  whisky.  That  the  article 
was  a  nostrum  of  quack  pr<^rties,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  was  of  any  intrinsic  or  rcBoarkable  value  above  that  of  common 
whiskj.  ^Decreed,  that  the  libelUnt  recover  915,  the  value  of  a  barrel  of 
whisky,  without  costs.  For  libellant,  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Pritchard  ; 
for  claimant,  Messrs.  OUrk  and  Rapallo. 

Pauturition  0¥  the  Emprsss  of  the  French. — No  authentic  ac- 
count  of  the  parturition  of  the  Empress  of  the  French  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. We  gather,  generally,  that  the  labor  was  somewhat  protracted, 
the  infant  much  above  the  average  size,  and  that  the  forceps  had  to  be 
used.  It  is  stated  in  the  public  journals  that  the  Empress  did  not  take 
chlorform,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  correct.  After 
suffering  tor  a  considerable  period,  she  begged  to  have  chloroform  adminis- 
tered to  her ;  but  M.  Dubois,  having  a  strong  objection  to  its  employment, 
only  consented  to  the  inhalation  of  a  small  quantity.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  anything  but  beneficial,  great  excitement  and  some  delirium  en- 
suing.   The  chloroform  was  immediately  discontinued,  but  it  was  some 
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little  time  before  its  iojoricMis  e£bct8  had  entirely  snbaded.  As  the  ld>or 
did  not  progress  satisfustorilj,  and  as  the  exprnbiyo  pains  were  evidently 
insufficient  to  effect  delivery,  it  was  determined,  after  a  consokationy  to 
apply  the  long  forc^.  These  were  used  with  great  dextmty  by  M. 
Dubois,  with  the  happy  result  of  oompletiog  the  labor  with  safety  to  the 
mother  and  child.  The  application  of  the  forceps  was  attended  with  the 
{NTodttction  of  a  bruise  on  the  face  of  the  in&nt,  but  the  injury  is  not  at  aU 
serious,  and  is  gmdually  but  sensibly  dimtnisfaing;  Th*  <<  milk  fever" 
supervening  haa  been  of  the  ordinary  character  of  thiii  aftotion  in  methods 
not  nursing  tbeir  children,  and  Iws  been  productive  of  no  alarm.  Hap* 
pily.  all  is  now  well  with  botb  the  Imperial  patients.-— £aiiee<. 


BiETH  07  Foi7B  ChiIiDBEN.— Mrs.  Sherratt,  wife  of  John  Sherratt, 
porter,  of  Newton  street,  Brook  street,  Chorlton-upon-Mediook,  England, 
has  been  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Close,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  of  four  living 
children,  three  girls  and  one  boy. — Lmnoet. 


Gltoebinb  Soap. — ^A  new  description  of  glycerine  soap  has  lately 
been  produced,  which  seems  likdy  to  prove  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
many  cutaneous  diseases,  and  which  is  useful  for  persons  having  delicate 
skins,  or  for  young  children.  The  foUawing  results  have  been  obtained 
from  its  analyris : 

Fatty  and  resinous  acids, 71*2 

Soda, 6-2 

Sulphuric  acid, '4 

Chlorine, -25 

Glycerine, 5-46 

Water, 16-5 


lOOOOO 
The  peculiar  features  of  this  soap,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis,  are,  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  glycerine,  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  common  salt  or  other  saline  matter,  and  the  reduction  of  the  alkali  to 
the  smallest  amount  available  for  the  fiurmation  of  a  perfect,  soap. — 
Lancet, 
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LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Proitesor  Ciauvm  Buutakb. 
From  Notet  by  AnBomr  Pnnsroir,  M.  D. 

Man  is  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  earth ;  all  investigations  into  his 
origin,  or  period  of  adTent,  are  wrapped  in*  impenetrable  obscurity,  which 
history  itself  has  only  contributed  to  increase.  Forsaking  then,  as  unsci- 
entific, all  conjectures  on  the  cause  or  object  of  his  creation,  and  only  con- 
sidering man  in  relation  to  the  objects  which  surround  him,  we  find  that 
the  latter  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  vis : 

The  mineral  kingdom; 

The  v^table  kingdom; 

The  animal  kingdom. 
In  order  to  characterise  those  different  objects  and  to  distinguish  Uiem 
one  from  another  by  their  peculiar  attributes,  Linneus  said : 

**MinermUa  oreseant,  vegetalia  oreBoant  et  Tivont, 
Animalia,  oresount,  riyunt  et  sentiimt." 

This  aphorism  may  be  modified  in  the  following  manner:  Mineralia, 
esse;  vegetalia,  vivere;  animalia,  sentire;  homo,  intelligere. 

As  physiologists,  however,  we  must  adopt  the  old  division  proposed  by 
Aristotle,  and  consider  all  created  things  as  made  up  of  two  great  classes, 
viz :  those  which  have  life,  and  those  which  have  not.  The  first  are  sub- 
ject to  physiological  rules,  the  latter  to  physical  and  chemical  laws. 

livbg  beings,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  innumerable;  indeed, 
animals  are  found  everywhere — in  the  air,  in  water,  in  the  depth  of  the 
88 
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earth;,  and  6yen  in  the  interior  of  other  animals,  comprehending  the  im- 
portant class  of  parasites. 

Physiology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  classification  of  these  different 
orders  of  living  things ;  its  sole  consideration  being  that  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  according  to  which  any  given  animal  continues  to  exist.  Thus, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  subject,  we  might  {isk,  what  is  life  ?  We  all 
feel  or  understand  the  meaning  of  this  term,  yet  a  correct  definition  can 
scarcely  be  given. 

The  following,  which  is  tJiat  of  the  encyolopsedia,  is,  perhaps,  the  sim- 
plest that  has  been  offered :     "  Life  is  the  opposite  of  death.'' 

Bichat's  d^nitioD,  which  resembles  this  in  some  degree,  is  &lse  in  one 
respect.  He  said,  ''life  is  l^at  assemblage  of  functions  which  resists 
death;"  so  Uiat  he  considers  life  as  nothing  more  than  a  constant  straggle 
against  death,  each  living  thing  being  made  up  of  two  principles,  one  tend- 
ing to  preserve,  the  other  to  destroy  the  individual.  Now,  this  struggle 
does  not  really  exist;  for  death  is  that  state  which  supervenes  when  the 
manifestations  of  life  are  at  an  end. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  external  characteristics  of  living  and  in- 
animate beings.  The  difference  t)f  form  has  been  insisted  on;  thus,  living 
beings  have,  in  general,  rounded  sur&ces,  and  more  or  less  irregular  lines, 
while  to  minerals,  on  the  contrary,  belong  regular  figures  and  geometrical 
proportions ;  but  this  rule  is  far  from  being  universally  applicable ;  thus, 
air  and  water,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  inanimate  things,  have  no  form 
whatsoever.  There  is,  however,  one  attribute  which  is  peculiar  to  living 
beings,  viz :  that  they  are  made  up  of  c^lls ;  on  the  other  hand,  minerals 
are  eternal  and  exist  through  all  time,  whereas  living  beings  are  essen- 
tially transient,  having  a  beginning  and  an  end,  each  individual  being 
nothing  more  than  a  link  in  that  perpetual  chain  by  which  this  mysteri- 
ous agent,  life,  is  transmitted  through  countless  generations. 

We  say  that  minerals  are  eternal,  but  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  im- 
mutable; for  if  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  media  ehaoge,  the  min- 
eral may  alter  its  form,  though  it  still  continues  to  exist:  Thus,  there  are 
several  manifestations  of  activity  in  minerals;  hot  it  is  evident  that  those 
changes  are  independent  of  the  subject  matter  which  is  acted  upon,  being 
caused  by  certain  chemical  or  physical  forces,  such  as  heat,  Hght,  electrici- 
ty, etc. 

On  the  contrary,  animals  have  a  cause  of  activity  within  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  which  some  portion  of  their  body  is  in  constant  motaon,  and 
this  is  what  constitutos  life, 
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When  we  examine  among  Hying  animak,  Uie  natore  of  tlus  innate  act- 
ive piinoipley  we  find  that  two  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  manifestation. 
In  the  first  place,  an  organization  endowed  with  the  power  of  life,  and  in 
the  second  phtce^  a  proper  medium  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties ,  so 
that  no  organisation  contains  within  itself  all  the  requisites  of  life;  it  must 
derive  many  of  these  from  the  surrounding  medium,  and  life  may  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  the  contact  of  an  organised  being  with  the  external 
wcffld.  In  conformity  wiUi  this  idea  Cuvier  compared  life  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  which  required  two  things,  the  combustible  material,  and  the  ox- 
ygen to  support  combustiM;  but  he  forgot  that  a  spark  is  necessary  to 
light  the  flame.  And  so  among  erganiaed  beings,  life  is  the  spark  derived 
from  the  Creator. 

H«?e  again,  we  touch  on  the  question  of  the  great  first  cause;  but  in 
physiology,  we  must  neyer  ask  why,  but  how  things  take  place. 

Among  organised  beings  we  find  that  a  cell  is  the  origin  of  life;  but 
why  is  it  that  this  cell,  in  the  oomrse  of  its  deyelopement  becomes  one 
animal  instead  of  another?  This  is  what  we  may  never  know.  Yet,  we 
can  study  the  development  and  progress  of  this  cell  firom  the  earliest 
stages,  when  it  becomes  endowed  with  that  vital  power  by  which  it  accu- 
mulates materials  to  produce  either  some  inferior  animal  in  the  scale  of 
beings  or  perhaps  man  himself,  the  summit  <^  creation.  We  must,  there- 
fore^  lay  down  two  questions : 
first  What  b  the  organism  ? 
Second.     What  is  the  medium  ? 

The  organism  is  that  centre  which  takes  in  dertain  objects  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  by  virtue  of  a  continual  current  inwards  and  outwards, 
constituting  a  sort  of  whirlpool,  by  means  of  which  ly^trition  and  conse- 
quently life  is  kept  up.  Though  organisms  are  in&iitely  varied,  they  al- 
ways present  the  same  general  phenooMnon,  this  incessant  exchange  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside,  and  vice  versa,  as  long  as  life  remains.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  said  that  our  whole  system  was  renewed  every  seven  years, 
but  it  certainly  must  take  place  in  much  less  time  than  thi^  and  yet  dur- 
ing this  molecular  change,  the  external  type  ever  remains  the  same. 

As  to  the  surrounding  medium  it  varies  in  many  ways — air,  earth  and 
water,  being  each  inhabited  by  different  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
parseitee  or  animals  living  within  other  animals.  Under  a  still  broader 
point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  all  substances  which  are  susceptible  of  as- 
siaulation  constitute  the  medium  of  an  animal ;  thus  oxygen  which  pene- 
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trates  our  tissues,  and  the  vegetables  which,  we  eat^  enter  alike  in  the  same 
category.  Now  the  vegetable  kingdom  draws  many  of  its  constitoent  ele- 
ments from  the  mineral  world,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  food  of  different 
animals,  so  that  a  perpetual  interchange  is  kept  up,  most  of  the  substances 
being  returned  to  their  original  purposes.  Moreover,  many  animals  live 
on  other  animals,  the  carnivorous  on  the  herbivorous.  But  we  must  not 
imagine  that  vegetables  furnish  to  animab  all  the  different  organic  ele- 
ments found  in  the  latter;  for  we  find  in  these,  different  compounds  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  animal  tissues.  They  may  likewise  produce,,  indepen- 
dently of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  certain  prin^les  which  are  also  met  with 
in  plants ;  such,  for  instance,  is  sugar  in  the  liver. 

As,  however,  a  consideration  of  all  tbie  properties  of  organized  beings 
would  lead  us  too  far,  we  must  define  our  subject  and  limit  its  pergramine. 

So  that  we  shall  say  that  Physiology  has  for  its  object  tiie  knowledge  of 
life  and  the  mechanism  by  which  life  is  kept  i^p.  This  study  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  ani^tomy,  or  the  structure  of  the  organism,  for  anatomy  has 
for  its  aim  the  science  of  the  human  body  in  a  state  of  rest :  endow  the 
same  body  with  life  and  motion,  and  it  becomes  the  province  of  Uie  physi- 
ologist. Such  being  the  domain  of  the  latter,  he  can  only  ascertain  by 
experiment  the  relation  between  the  organism  and  the  different  media.  In 
the  first  place,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  perfect  harmony  must  exist 
between  these  two  agents,  each  possessing  certain  properties,  which  oedl- 
late  within  definite  limits ;  and  if  there  be  any  opposition  between  the 
medium  and  the  organism,  life  must  necessarily  cease.  On  the  surfeMse  of 
our  globe,  we  find  great  diversities  of  climate,  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid 
zone ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  temperature,  that  wafind  totally  differ- 
ent races  inhabitiiy  respectively  each  r^on.  That  to  climate  are  owing 
many  of  these  diversities  in  our  own  species  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
and  these  effects  are  still  more  marked  on  the  other  animals,  and  on  tiie 
vegetable  kingdom.  Even  in  the  same  climate,  the  change  of  season  is 
productive  of  the  most  important  consequences,  both  on  animals  and  vege- 
tables. The  organism  itself  does  not  present  invariably  the  same  vital 
phenomena.  From  its  birth  to  its  death,  there  are  numerous  oscillations 
in  every  living  being,  thus  there  is  a  period  of  growth,  (^  maturity  and 
of  decline  :  then  again  there  is  the  state  of  health  and  that  of  disease :  and 
lastiy,  that  of  sleep,  which  is  a  suspension  of  some  functions  and  oi  certain 
relations  with  the  external  world.  Though  harmcmy  must  necessarily  exist 
between  the  organism  and  the  external  world,  yet  the  former  is  the  passive 
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agent  which  adapts  itself  in  a  great  measure  to  those  external  influence. 

Lamarck;  in  his  great  work  on  natoral  history,  was  at  fault  in  his  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  when  he  said  that  external  causes  can  alter  com- 
pletely the  different  species  of  animals.  According  to  him,  the  different 
varieties  of  cranes  have  long  legs,  because  they  are  required  to  wade  in  the 
water  in  order  to  seek  their  food,  and  that  this  necessity  caused  their  legs 
to  lengthen.  But  we  do  not  admit  this :  we  believe  that  the  different  spe> 
cies  are  eternal ;  that  such  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  so  are  they  now. 
Geology  affords  us  abundant  proof  of  this  fact,  for  though  some  species 
are  extinct,  yet  others  are  still  the  same  as  when  they  left  their  foot  prints 
on  the  sand  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

Heat  also  exercises  a  great  influence  on  organized  things,  both  animal 
and  vegetable.  Every  one  knows  that  in  tropical  climates  plants  have  the 
most  luxuriant  growth,  and  trees  attain  gigantic  proportions ;  while  in  cold 
climates  plants  diminish  in  size,  and  towards  the  limits  of  eternal  snow, 
vegetable  life  becomes  entirely  extinct,  though  some  animals  yet  inhabit 
those  dreary  regions.  Baron  Humboldt^  during  his  travels,  observed  this 
fkct  in  many  places,  on  the  Andes  and  the  Alps.  In  the  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  he  saw  that  the  different  plants  were  fully  developed, 
and  vegetation  strong  and  hardy ;  but  as  he  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
same  plants  dwindled  in  size,  became  poor  and  stunted  and  finally  disap- 
peared. 

Thus  we  have  ascertained  that  a  high  temperature  is  favorable  to  vege- 
tation, but  that  is  only  true  within  certain  limits,  for  beyond  a  certain 
point  both  animal  snd  vegetable  life  must  cease  to  live.  Yet  we  know  that 
we  can  brave  with  impunify  a  temperature  much  below  zero;  in  the  same 
way  individuals  have  been  known  to  enter  an  oven  heated  above  108^,  but 
in  either  case  the  temperature  of  the  blood  remains  invariable,  or  very 
nearly  so,  not  being  susceptible  of  more  than  very  slight  deviations  from 
the  natural  standard,  which,  among  the  mammiferous  animals,  is  about 
102^  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  birds  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
mammiferous,  by  six  or  seven  degrees,  averaging  between  108  and  110^. 

As  to  cold  blooded  animals,  their  temperature  is  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  but  even  with  them,  life  can  only  be  maintained  within  the 
same  extreme  limits  of  temperature.  It  has  often  been  said  that  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  have  returned  to  life  after  having  been  frozen,  but  these 
assertions  have  never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  If  an  animal  be  put  into 
a  stove  heated  to  120^,  it  will  die  in  a  very  short  time ;  which  will  be  as 
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80011  as  the  blood  becomes  heated  a  few  degrees  above  the  natural  stand- 
ard. It  has  been  ascertained  that  persons  can  stand  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture in  a  dry  atmosphere^  much  better  than  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  Cer- 
tain persons  have  been  known  to  enter  ovens  heated  to  212^,  but  ihej 
certainly  could  not  withstand  a  bath  in  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

Those  plants  which  are  found  in  the  Polar  r^ons,  seem  endowed  with 
such  little  life^  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  species  of  latent  vegetation. 
Plants  like  animals  differ  in  their  power  of  resisting  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture )  so  that  we  find  some  only  thriving  in  cold  climates  and  others  in 
tropical  regions. 

Different  birdS;  which  inhabit  very  cold  climates  in  summer,  migrate  at 
the  approach  of  winter  to  more  southern  latitudes,  but  mammiferous  ani- 
mals are  not  known  to  do  any  thing  of  Uie  kind )  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  if  the  climate  becomes  too  cold,  the  entire  race  may  be  de- 
stroyed. This  accounts  for  the  disappearance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
of  several  extinct  species  of  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
of  which  we  have  the  fossil  remains  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Other 
animals  escape  the  &tal  effects  of  cold  weather  by  falling  into  a  peculiar . 
species  of  lethargic  slumber,  which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter ,  these  are  called  the  hibernating  animals,  among  which  arc  the 
marmot,  and  various  others  belonging  to  the  order  of  rodentia.  These  ani- 
mals sleep  during  the  coldest  winters,  and  remain  several  months  without 
food  of  any  kind ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  they  were  exposed 
to  the  same  temperature  while  awake,  they  would  inevitably  perish. 

This  lethargic  slumber  seems  also  to  alter  very  considerably  their  apti- 
tude for  absorbing  certain  poisonous  gases,  such  as  carburetted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  etc.;  and  they  seem  but  little  affected  by  these  substances, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  state  death  very  soon  ensues.  Mr.  Begnault  has 
also  proved  by  the  most  convincing  experiments,  that  these  animals  absorb 
much  less  oxygen  when  they  are  in  this  state  than  at  other  times. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  torpid  state  which  b 
peculiar  to  hibernating  animals.  It  has  been  said  that  a  low  temperature 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  lethargy,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  alleged 
that  the  marmot  dees  not  always  go  to  sleep  at  the  coldest  time,  and  that 
they  sometimes  wake  up  while  the  weather  is  much  colder  than  when  Uiey 
fell  asleep;  that  their  slumber  comes  on  at  regular  and  stated  times,  and 
ceases  in  like  manner :  and  lastly,  that  as  these  animals  have  a  daily  slum- 
ber, so  have  they  an  annual  sleep,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  winter  by  a 
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mere  coincidence.  To  these  arguments  we  can  answer  First.  That  these 
animals  cannot  live  at  a  temperature  of  18^  below  zero  when  awake^  but 
that  thej  experience  no  ill  effects  when  asleep.  In  the  second  place,  that 
a  marmot  can  be  made  to  sleep  in  the  summer  time  by  exposing  it  to  a  low 
artificial  temperature,  and  that  they  wake  up  when  put  in  a  warm  room  in 
winter.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  influence  of  habit  is  such,  whep 
prolonged  from  generation  to  generation,  that  the  whole  species  may  be- 
come liable  to  its  influence,  and  that  the  marmots,  having  acquired  the 
habit  of  going  to  sleep  at  a  certain  time,  may  still  do  so,  though  the  winter 
happens  to  be  milder  or  later  than  usual. 

In  the  same  way  with  us,  night  does  not  cause  us  to  sleep,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  is  felt  from  habit  when  night  comes. 

We  may  also  draw  our  proofs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  gar- 
deners know  full  well  that  seeds  obtained  from  Southern  climates  come  up 
quicker  than  those  which  were  gathered  in  higher  latitudes.  For  having 
acquired  the  habit  oC  coming  up  at  a  time  which  is  usual  in  the  former 
place,  they  retain  this  property  though  transplanted  to  other  climates.  In 
the  same  way  when  plants  are  brought  from  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
where  they  bear  blossoms  and  fruit  in  the  summer  time,  they  still  continue 
to  bloo^i  at  the  same  annual  period,  though  corresponding  to  the  winter 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  These  examples  show  us  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  surrouning  medium,  or  the  organization  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

Another  condition  equally  necessary  for  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  water 
or  moisture.  When  we  attempt  to  expel  the  liquids  from  any  animal,  it 
soon  dies,  and  moreover  the  properties  of  the  tissues  are  entirely  changed. 
Thus  the  cornea,  which  is  transparent,  becomes  opaque.  Even  in  the 
most  solid  tissues,  there  is  always  80  per  cent,  of  water.  And  so  it  is  with 
seeds ;  for  the  process  of  germination  requires  mcnsture  as  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite,  and  those  plants  which  have  been  dried  never  return  to  life. 

As  an  exception 'to  this  rule,  however,  it  has  been  siud  that  certain  infe- 
rior orders  of  animals,  and  among  others  Spallanzani's  rotiferoe,  may  be  so 
dried  as  to  resemble  the  dust  in  the  gutters  on  the  house-tops,  but  that 
they  return  to  life  and  motion  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  water. 

Light  is  another  of  the  requisites  of  organic  life ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  necessary  in  proportion — ^as  the  organization  is  less 
perfect : — so  that  light  is  more  necessary  to  plants  than  to  animals ;  and 
the  latter  seem  to  require  it  more  when  young  than  when  fully  developed. 
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To  plants,  light  is  almost  indispensable,  and  their  notrition  and  growth 
seem  directly  dependent  upon  it:  thus  we  see  that  plants  growing  in  the 
shade  look  sickly  and  shriyeled.  The  action  of  light  seems  necessary  f<N: 
the  respiration  of  plants : — ^if  we  put  a  vegetable  under  a  bell  glass  filled 
with  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  shall  immediately  see 
babbles  of  gas  rising  to  the  surface,  whereas,  if  it  be  left  in  obscurity  no 
such  phenomenon  takes  place.  It  appears  that  the  action  of  light  on  the 
plant  produces  a  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water, 
the  vegetable  absorbing  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  is  disengaged.  If  the 
water  be  previously  boiled,  as  this  process  drives  away  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  phenomenon  will  not  be  produced ;  but  if  we  use  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  the  action  will  be  much  more  violent.  Plants  have  a  ten- 
dency to  seek  the  light,  and  will  generally  grow  in  the  direction  whence  it 
comes.  Thus  if  we  put  a  shrub  in  a  cellar  where  the  light  only  penetrates 
on  one  side,  the  plant  will  develop  itself  in  that  direction.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  viz.,  that  of  mushrooms,  which  seem  to 
grow  better  in  the  shade,  and  are  accordingly  cultivated  in  caves  where 
scarcely  any  light  penetrates. 

We  must  next  examine  the  alimentary  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  life  of  plants  and  organized  beings  in  general.  That  nutrition  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  on  living  beings,  no  one  doubts,  and  it  may 
exaggerate  or  diminish  certain  physical  properties.  That  curious  insect, 
the  bee,  furnishes  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind,  as  was  shown  by 
Hubert,  whose  experiments  on  the  subject  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that  bees  owe  the  difference  in  sexual  develop- 
ment to  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  they  receive  while  in  the  state  of 
larvsB.  These  little  animals  are  made  up  of  three  classes,  the  neutrals  or 
laboring  bees,  the  drones  or  males,  and  the  queen  bee,  whose  sole  function 
seems  to  be  the  propagation  of  the  species.  If  the  queen  be  taken  away 
from  a  hive,  the  neutrals  will  immediately  set  to  work  to  make  another 
one,  and  for  this  purpose  they  select  one  of  the  larvae,  and  the  future  queen 
is  fed  with  a  peculiar  food,  which  is  different  from  that  given  to  the  other 
larvae ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  one  they  select  attains  a  much 
greater  size  and  becomes  the  queen.  It  seems  that  if  any  parcels  of  the 
royal  food  falls  among  scmie  of  the  neighboring  cells,  these  larvsB  will  be 
much  larger  than  common,  though  they  may  not  quite  reach  the  stature  of 
a  fiilly  developed  queen. 

We  must,  therefore,  understand  by  the  word  nutrition  that  fundamental 
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property^  appertaimog  both  to  vegetableb  and  anirndB,  by  Tirtae  of  which 
each  m^eoule  draws  from  the  sorroundmg  medium  its  own  constituent 
elements.  So  that  whatever  be  the  molecular  form,  as  long  as  nutrition  is 
Icept  up,  it  still  preserves  its  shape,  owing  to  that  elective  property,  by 
iprhich  it  incessantly  repairs  the  incessant  wasto. 

ifiven  in  Chemistry,  we  observe  certain  phenomena  somewhat  analagous 
to  ibis.  Let  us  talce,  for  instance,  two  crystals,  one  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
tiie  other  of  nitrate  of  potash,  differing  from  each  other  by  their  form  and 
chemical  properties,  yet  possessing  in  common  the  property  of  increasing 
in  size  by  the  attraction  of  similar  particles.  If  we  put  these  two  crystals 
in  a  solution  containing,  both  sulphate  of  sOda  and  nitrate  of  potash,  the 
two  crystab  will  grow  rapidly,  each  one  attracting  the  substance  which  is 
similar  to  itself.  The  very  lowest  orders  of  organized  things  enjoy  a  pro- 
perty which  is  similar  to  these,  and  amid  innumerable  elements  select 
those  which  are  proper  for  their  nutrition  and  growth.  As  we  rise  in  the 
scale,  and  observe  the  most  complicated  organisms,  we  find  that  each  tis- 
sue subsists  in  the  same  way ;  fibrine  attracts  fibrine,  nervous  matter,  ite 
neurilemma;  the  bones,  the  phosphates  and  calcareous  matters,  ete.  So 
that  nutrition  is  really  a  fundamental  property ;  when  it  ceases  all  others 
must  cease  likewise. 

We  have  just  said  that  certain  chemical  substances  possess  a  species  of 
elective  property,  by  which  they  attract  similar  particles  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  the  manifestations  of  life  are  characterized  by  other  phenomena  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  crystal.  Take,  for  instance,  a  muscular  fibre, 
which  is  incessantly  nourished  by  the  surrounding  medium,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  also  continually  losing  a  certain  portion  of  its  substance ; 
so  that  nutrition  must  ever  be  repairing  the  waste  of  the  tissues;  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  in  24  hours  every  individual  loses  and  gains  1-lOth 
of  his  total  weight.  Nutrition  is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  activity  of 
the  animal  and  its  organization ;  so  that  among  co}d  blooded  animals  all 
Ion  of  substance  is  slow  and  gradual ;  and  we  observe  that  even  after 
death  the  different  tissues  preserve  their  properties  much  longer  than 
among  mammiferous  animals.  Thus  electricity  will  produce  contraction  in 
the  muscles  of  the  frog  for  several  days ;  whereas  in  the  former  it  ceases 
after  a  few  hours. 

Bach  molecule  draws  from  the  surrounding  medium  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  constituted.  Among  animals  the  blood  is  the  vehicle  which 
carries  to  every  tissue  the  materials  for  nutrition ;  for  as  it  is  impossible 
34 
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that  every  moleoole  can  be  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  nature  has 
devised  means  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  the  cironlation  accomplishes 
this  purpose,  for  it  carries  to  every  solid  particle  the  material  it  requires. 
So  that  in  &ct  the  solids  alone  can  be  said,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life^  for  the  fluids  merely  contain  the  materials  for  their  nutrition, 
or  the  ezcrementitious  matters  which  have  been  thrown  off  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  organic  functions.  The  blood  is  the  nutritive  fluid  which 
carries  to  each  molecule  its  necessary  elements :  thus  it  contains  air,  and 
a  variety  of  substances  derived  from  digestion.  From  these  considerations, 
it  follows  that  nutrition  is  that  organic  affinity  by  which  each  molecule  at- 
tracts certain  particles  which  become  incorporated  With  itself;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  vital  funotiofa  and  differs  essentially  from  all  purely  chemical  laws. 
Each  animal  varies  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  food ;  but  all  agree  in 
requiring  some  nutritive  element,  in  order  to  maintain  life }  yet  some  rep- 
tiles have  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance  under  the  most  complete  ab- 
stinence. Still  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  this,  after  which  death  en- 
sues. We  must,  therefore,  reject  as  fabulous  those  stories  about  frogs  being 
found  alive,  after  having  been  embedded  in  solid  blocks  of  stone,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  remained  during  centuries,  without  any  species 
of  food.  The  different  cases  of  the  kind,  which  are  related,  have  always 
been  deficient  in  scientiflc  authority,  and  we  know  that  the  natural  pro- 
pensity to  the  marvellous  has  caused  many  assertions  to  be  credited  which 
were  deficient  in  authenticity.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these 
animals  live  a  very  long  time  with  very  little  food,  and  experiments  have 
proved  that  when  embedded  in  porous  substances,  where  some  air  and 
moisture  could  reach  them,  they  have  lived  as  much  as  four  and  five  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  enclosed  in  Plaster  of  Paris,  where  there  is  a 
perfect  hermetical  closure,  they  died  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  property  which  we  must  consider  as  one  of  the  attributes  of 
living  things,  is  excitability.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  mamfostations  of 
life,  and  belongs  to  all  organiEcd  things,  both  animal  and  v^^ble.  So 
that  a  molecule  of  living  matter  is  excitable  by  external  agents,  but  this 
property  is  ill-defined  when  existing  alone.  In  the  lowest  orders,  of  animal 
creation,  we  find  certain  getatinous  masses  which  appear  endowed  with 
life ;  but  wEich  give  no  other  evidences  of  it  than  the  power  of  contraction 
— this  appears  to  be  the  only  function  which  they  possess.  They  absorb 
the  liquids  which  are  necessary  for  their  nourishment,  and  throw  out  those 
which  have  been  used,  but  they  manifest  no  spontaneous  movements,  and 
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the  most  careftil  examination  reveals  no  traces  of  the  nervous  system. 
liUiiarok  calls  irritability  tiiat  contractile  power  which  implies  a  certain 
d^pree  of  spontaneity,  besides  the  mexe  pr(^)erty  of  reacting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agents.    There  are  two  species  of  reactions,  one  caused 
by  external  causes,   the  other  by  an  internal  cause :  the  last  species  is 
called  spontaneity.    Some  specimens  of  plants  possess  the  former  property, 
the  latter  is  confined  to  animals,  being  in  fact  one  of  the  distinguishing 
eharaoteristios  between  them  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Thus  as  we  rise 
in  the  scale  of  beings,  we  find  that  spontaneity  is  the  result  of  a  new  tissue, 
the  nervous  system ;  whereas  irritability  resides  in  the  muscular  tissue, 
though  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  nervous  system.     That  these 
two  properties  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  may  be  shown 
by  direct  experiment.    Thus  we  can  take  a  leech,  for  instance,  and  by  cer- 
tain noxious  substances,  destroy  the  nervous  power  without  abolishing  con- 
tractility.    For  we  know  that  some  pcnaons  have  special  properties  by 
which  their  effects  are  confined  to  certain  tissues,  so  that  we  may,  by  de- 
stroying one  set  of  tissues  at  a  time  decompose  an  animal,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  suppress  a  portion  of  its  organiaation  without  affiscting  the  re- 
nudmng  parts.    Thus  the  woorara  poison,  &bricated  by  the  Indians  of 
South  ibnerica,  is  a  substance  of  which  the  composition  is  unknown, 
though  its  effects  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  are  perfectly  specific  in 
their  nature.    The  poison  is  exceedingly  violent  when  introduced  into  a 
wound,  but  innocuous  if  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  it  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  tube,  whereas,  if  it  enters  the 
cireulation  through  a  wound,  it  pervades  the  whole  eooncmiy,  and  complete- 
ly destroys  the  nervous  system.     Its  action  seems  entirely  confined  to  the 
nervous  tissue,  for  the  muscles  and  seoetory  organs  retain  all  their  pro- 
perties.   By  thus  abstracting  the  nervous  system,  we  abolish  all  spontanei- 
ty at  the  same  time;  yet  the  muscles  retain  the  power  of  contraction,  as 
the  slightest  electric  current  will  show  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  poisons  which  act  on  the  irritability  of  the 
muscle  alone  without  affecting  the  nervous  system.  Nicotine,  the  active 
princi]de  of  tobacco,  acts  in  this  way ;  it  destroys  the  contractile  power 
of  the  muscle,  but  does  not  affect  the  nervous  system ;  so  that  it  abolishes 
irritability,  and  does  not,  in  the  least,  diminish  spontaneity ;  that  ia  to  say, 
the  muscles  cannot  respond  to  the  call  of  the  nervous  system.  This,  also, 
can  be  shown  by  direct  experiment  Take,  for  instance,  an  animal,  and 
tie  all  the  arteriee  leadiag  to  one  leg,  after  which,  poison  the  animal  with 
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nicotina:  we  shall  fiod  that  wherever  the  oirodation  carried  the  poison,  all 
contractile  powers  will  be  lost;  bat  if  the  veins  leading  to  the  tigatmed 
limb  be  touched  with  an  electric  current,  though  taken  v^  high  up,  where 
they  were  in  contact  with  the  poison,  thej  will  neverihelefis  react  on  the 
muscles  of  the  ligatured  extremity. 


REPORT  OP  A  CASE  OF  TABES  MESSENTERICA. 

By  TeoMis  M.  Uattbiws,  M.  D.,  of  ShelbyriUe,  T«us. 

Some  time  early  in  January  last,,  I  received  a  note  from  a  genUeman  of 
this  county,  who  is  a  retired  physician,  requesting  me  to  come  and  exam- 
ine the  lungs  of  a  negro  girl  for  him  Reaching  hb  house,  I  found  a  well 
grown  girl  about  seventeoi  years  of  age,  who,  though  considerably  ema<n- 
ated,  was  still  walking  about.  I  made  a  careful  examination  and  could 
distinguish  nothing  abnomud,  save  a  slight  roughness  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  particularly  on  the  right  side.  There  was  scarcely  any  cough, 
and  no  expectoration  at  that  time.  She  complained  of  occasional  pain 
in  the  lelit  iliac  region,  extending  sometimes  across  to  the  right  I  sog- 
gested  that  the  uterine  functions  were  at  &ult,  and  that  there  was  probaUy 
chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ,  together  with  the  left  ovaiy.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  the  uterus  was  not  at  all  at  fault,  which,  aslaflerwaids 
found,  was  a  mistake.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  tiie  lungs  were  not^ 
at  that  time,  material^,  if  at  all  diseased.  I  heard  no  more  of  tiie  case 
for  some  ten  days,  when  I  was  again  sent  for  and  requested  to  take  it  in 
hand  for  treatment.  I  gave  tiie  girl,  who  was  now  in  bed,  a  thorough 
examination,  with  but  littie  better  success  than  I  had  befcnre  done,  except 
that,  by  close  questioning,  I  found  she  was,  and  had  been  for  three  months, 
laboring  under  Amenorrhoea.  She  had,  I  was  informed,  fevw  during  some 
time  of  every  day,  but  without  any  regularity  as  to  the  time  oi  its  appear- 
ance. When  I  saw  her  the  pulse  was  80,  soft  and  tolerably  full — akin  not 
exaotiy  moist  but  pleasant — tongue  dean,  but  rather  anaemic  in  its  ap- 
pearance. I  may  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that  her  pulse  varied  from  80 
to  120,  from  the  time  I  first  saw  Irer  till  her  death,  and  that  I  €ibm  found 
it  120  without  any  abnormal  heat  of  the  skb,  and  when  I  knew  die  had 
been  lying  perfeotiy  still  fyr  w  hour  or  moi*.    Every  three  or  four  weeks 
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€kere  was  an  apparent  effort  on  il^e  purt  of  nature  to  establish  the  men- 
fitmal  discharge^  indicated  by  an  inorease  of  fever,  and  also  of  the  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  uterus,  which  was  of  a  dull,  heavy  character.  I  placed 
her  en  a  pill  of  aloes,  myrrh  and  ferri  sulph :  three  times  a  day,  and  one 
of  aloes,  ipecac  and  ginger  before  dinner,  and  also  ordered  a  warm  hip 
bath  at  night,  for  three  or  four  days  before  the  paroxysm  was  expected. 

I  endeavored  to  break  in  upon  the  daily  occurrence  of  the  fever  by  the 
use  of  quinine  in  five  grain  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours,  but  without 
success.  I  then  made  a  pill  of  quinine,  Quendsville's  iron,  faperine  and 
ginger,  one  three  times  daily  about  half  an  hour  before  eating.  These 
seemed  to  act  pretty  well  for  some  three  or  four  days,  and  I  thought  I 
would  soon  have  my  patient  well ;  but  I  found  that  her  stomach  revolted 
at  the  medicine,  and  she  could  not  therefore  take  it.  I  then  directed  to 
wait  a  few  days,  give  her  generous,  but  not  too  stimulataiig  diet,  and  then 
continue  the  last  pills.  She  continued  taking  them  for  nearly  a  w^> 
when  the  stcmutch  agun  rejected  them.  The  skin  had  now  become  harsh 
on  the  legs  and  arms,  and  a  tendency  to  general  dryness,  and  I  therefore 
gave  quinine,  opium  and  camphor  in  c<mibination,  and  as,  from  the  stools, 
the  liver  seemed  torpid,  I  directed  a  grain  of  ^omol  and  half  a  grain  of 
pulv.  Doveri  thrice  daily.  The  first  three  doses  of  this,  set  up  a  diarrhea, 
which  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  arresting.  I  expressed  my  surprise 
at  this  result,  and  was  informed  that  ever  since  she  had  been  complaining, 
now  about  six  months,  mercurials  had  acted  in  that  way;  in  fact  they  were 
contra-indicated.  I  continued  the  diaphoretic  pill,  and  in  addition,  directed 
^e  body  to  be  sponged  with  tejnd  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  coarse 
towel.  I  had,  however,  soon  to  abandon  the  diaphoretic — ^for,  oftener  than 
otherwise,  she  would  throw  it  up,  and  I  could  see  no  good  whatever  result 
frcMn  it.  I  had  now  been  treating  the  case  some  four  or  six  weeks,  and  by 
watching  it  closely,  oame  to  the  conohudon,  by  a  negative  diagnosis,  that 
though  there  was  no  direct  symptom  ai  the  presence  of  tubercles,  yet  t 
had  a  case  of  Tabes  Messenterioa,  while  in  the  lungs,  there  was  what  Vogel 
oafis  gray  infiltration. 

I  now  placed  her  upon  Potassa  lodid.,  from  three  to  five  grains,  and 
Hydrarg.  Bichlor,  one  and  a  half  grains,  in  Townsend^s  Sarsaparilla,  three 
times  a  day,  and  added  to  the  sponge  bath,  which  was  still  continued,  a 
table  spoonful  of  Saberatus,  and  continued  to  give  her  generous  diet.  This 
seemed  to  be  acting  very  well  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when,  from  producing 
oA  stomach  and  vomitittg,  it  had  to  be  discontinued.    She  now  complained 
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of  great  and  oonstant  pain  in  the  whole  of  the  bwer  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  I  kept  up  a  constant  ooonter-irritation  there,  for  two  weeks,  with 
blisters,  with  little  or  no  benefit 

I  had  seyeral  physicians  in  consolation  with  me  in  the  case,  but  no  one 
of  them  recommended  anything  beyond  what  I  had  done,  except  the  Tine- 
Ferri  Mar.,  which  was  tried,  and  found  could  not  be  taken.  In  &ot,  her 
stomach  seemed  to  revolt  at  everything  taken  into  it,  if  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  her  food  had,  on  that  account,  to  be  continually  changed 
from  one  article  to  another.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  I  did  not  give 
the  cod  liver  oil  a  trial.  The  phosphate  of  lime  was  suggested  by  a  friend 
in  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  me,  but  owing  to  my  absence  for  a  time  from 
home,  and  other  things,  was  never  tried.  For  three  months,  I  continued 
trying  everything  I  thought  could  possiUy  do  any  good,  and  sometimes  I 
thought  the  patient  better,  and  sometimes  worse,  though  gradually  growing 
weaker,  as  I  discovered.  For  a  month  all  treatment  was  discontinued,  ex 
cept  the  bath  and  morphine,  once  during  the  day  and  once  during  l^e 
night,  to  allay  ^^pain  in  the  tide/'  as  she  said,  or  a  fit  of  coughing,  which 
seemed  to  be  purely  hysterical.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  her  legs,  feet 
and  hands  swelled  and  became  dropsical,  though  not,  to  any  great  extent. 
In  this  condition  she  died,  on  the  Slst  ult. 

Post  mortem  appearances  six  hours  after  death — The  brain,  not  seem- 
ingly affected  during  the  sickness,  was  not  examined.  »  The  lungs  were 
completely  filled  with  gray  infiltration,  which,  as  described  by  Yogel,  p. 
25*7,  was  assuming  a  granular  appearance,  and  the  whole  of  both  lungs 
seemed  to  be  studded  with  the  tubercle.  Softening  had  not  begun  at  all, 
and,  of  course,  there  were  no  vomicsB.  The  heart  was  entirely  healthy, 
though  the  pericardium  was  completely  full  of  a  serous  looking  fluid.  The 
liver  was  studded  with  tubercles,  as  were  also  the  spleen,  pancreas  and  kid- 
neys. The  stomach  and  bowels  were  healthy  in  appearance,  as  were  the 
uterus,  ovaries  and  bladder.  There  were  very  extensive  adhesions  of  the 
intestines,  throughout  their  whole  length,  with  the  peritoneum.  These  ad- 
hesions, the  mesentery  and  its  glands,  seemed  to  be  but  a  mass  of  tub^ 
cles,  granular  in  form.  The  constant  pain  felt  in  Uie  abdomen  was  doubt- 
less caused  by  the  inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  the  extensive  adhesion 
presented  in  the  examination.  Had  the  lungs  been  examined  late  in  the 
disease,  the  existence  of  tubercles  there  would  doubtless  have  been  pro- 
nounced; but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  indication  directing  the 
attention  to  those  organs,  they  were  never  examined,  except  as  stated  above 
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The  diarrhea,  which  is  so  constantly  an  attendant  npon  this  disease,  was  in 
this  case  whoUy  absett,  except  when  calomel  or  bine  mass  were  given. 
Other  cathartics  did  not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  tendency  to  produce 
it. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  &mily 
of  n^;roes  to  which  this  girl  belonged,  which,  though  short,  is  not  a  little 
singular. 

The  mother,  a  woman  of  some  fifty  years,  is  as  healthy  and  hale  a  negro 
as  one  often  sees.    The  father,  I  am  told,  now  alive  and  seemingly  in  good 
health,  was  visited  by  the  wife  for  thirteen  sabbaths  in  succession,  each,  as 
she  thought,  for  the  last  time,  in  an  attack  something  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  one  just  described.    He  recovered.     The  oldest  child  of  these 
parents  was  a  boy.     At  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  up  to  which 
time  he  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  he  took  cold  in  October,  and  after  being 
sick  for  about  five  months,  died ;  there  was  no  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body,  but  I  am  informed  that  he  seemed  to  be  affected  very  much  like 
his  sister.     He  coughed  occasionally,  but  never  expectorated  to  any  amount. 
The  next  child  was  the  girl  whose  case  is  above  described.    The  next  child 
is  a  boy.     He,  at  eight  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick,  and  was  confined  to 
the  bed  for  near  six  months,  and  his  master  informs  me  that  during  three 
weeks  of  the  time  he  could  never  tell  whether  the  boy  was  dead  or  alive, 
without  a  close  examination,  as  he  appeared  to  have  no  pulse.     He  too,  had 
a  hysterical  cough,  with  no  expectoration,  save  a  whitish  froth.     This  boy 
recovered,  and  is  now  as  healthy  a  negro  in  appearance  as  I  ever  saw.  The 
fourth  child  is  also  a  boy.     He  was  taken  sick  early  in  August.    About 
the  15th  October  succeeding,  his  master,  moving  to  this  State  firom  Ala- 
bama, and  having  him  along,  prepared  for  burying  him  on  the  road.     He 
was  seven  weeks  in  reaching  this  place,  and  after  crossing  the  Sabine  river, 
the  boy  walked  a  little  for  the  first  time,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  recov- 
ered.    He  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  and  seemingly  in  good 
health.     There  are  still  two  girls,  both  of  whom  have  an  occasional  cough, 
but  do  not  complain.     There  is  this  which  seems  remarkable  about  this 
&mily :     They  all  seem  to  be  obliged  to  have  one  long  spell,  which  begins 
slowly  and  with  not  one  single  prominent  symptom.     They  all  have  a  cough 
which,  to  the  observer,  seems  purely  hysterical,  and  when  sick,  medicine 
seems  to  do  no  good  whatever,  or  else  is  not  at  all  tolerated.    They  all,, 
with  one  exception,  seem  to  be  attacked  about  the  same  time  of  life. 

There  aro  still  two  left,  who  are  as  yet  in  tolerably  good  health,  having 
only  this  cough.  Is  there  any  treatment  which  may  be  depended  on  as 
securing  them  against  similar  attacks  ? 
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LIGATURE  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY, 

Hindered  nee6i$ary  by  a  Diffmed  T^umoHe  Aneurism  of  the  FopUteai  regUm, 
Bj  8.  Ghoppv,  H.  D.,  Pirof.  of  Surgery  N.  0.  School  of  Medicine;  Rouse  Snrgeon  Chtfity  Hoepltal. 

The  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism,  is  an  operation 
that  has  been  so  frequently  performed,  that  surgeons  seldom  think  of  re- 
cording cases  of  this  description,  unless  they  present  complications  or  se- 
quel»  of  unusual  interest  or  severity.  The  following  case  is  reported 
simply  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  great  principle  in  the  treatment  of 
wounded  arteries,  that  is,  ^^that  the  ligature  should  he  applied  to  both  ends 
of  the  vessel,  if  it  he  cut  completely  across,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture 
in  it,  if  it  be  onXypartiaUy  divided,^'  The  reason  for  this  rule  of  practice 
is  founded  on  physiological  grounds  as  well  as  on  practical  experience.  If 
die  anastamoses  of  the  part  be  very  free,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  palm  or 
fore-arm,  bleeding  may  continue  from  the  distal  end,  uninterrupted  by  the 
ligature  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wound.  After  the  collateral  circula- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  established,  bright  scarlet  blood  will  burst  forth 
from  the  distal  aperture..  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  in  this  way  that 
secondary  hemorrhage  from  wounded  arteries  commonly  occurs,  the  blood 
coming  from  the  distal  and  not  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  vessel. 

J.  B.  M  «  «  «,  aBtat  22,  was  admitted  into  the  Gharify.Hospital  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  September.  After  a  careful  examination,  a  dif- 
frised  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  r^on  was  diagnosed.  The  pa- 
tient had  received,  three  weeks  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  a 
stab,  which  had  penetrated  jihe  left  thigh,  just  between  the  semi-membra- 
nosus  and  semi-tendinosus  muscles,  and  severed  the  femoral  artery,  as  it 
left  its  sheath,  formed  by  the  adductor  magnus  mude.  The  exteinal 
wound  was  still  open,  but  presented  appearances  of  healthy  granulations. 
Patient  had  been  for  three  weeks  under  the  care  of  a  physician  in  the  city, 
who  had  used  compression  simply,  by  means  of  bandages,  but  to  no  ad- 
vantage; for,  during  that  time  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred,  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods.  He  then  advised  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  As  there 
^as  no  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  no  operation  was  thought 
necessary,  and  the  patient  was  placed  quietly  in  bed.  During  the  night 
I  was  called  in  haste  to  the  patient,  and  witnessed  a  furious  hemorrhage 
bursting  forth  from  the  wound.  I  immediately  plugged  up  the  wound 
with  my  thumb,  and  ordered  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made  for  the 
ligation  of  the  artery.     Fearing  that,  after  cutting  through  the  parts  in- 
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filtrated  with  blood,  in  which  the  tissues  could  not  readilj  be  distinguished, 
the  vessel,  when  reached,  would  be  found  to  be  too  soft,  pliable  and  gran- 
ulating, I  determined  to  ligate  the  femoral  artery,  just  before  it  entered  the 
sheath  of  the  abductor  magnus,  so  that  sufficient  space  might  intervene 
between  the  origin  of  the  profunda  and  the  point  deligated,  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  proper  coagulation  in  the  vessel. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  resident  students  of  the  hospital,  I  proceeded 
to  operate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ligated  the  artery,  which  caused  all  he- 
morrhage to  cease. 

The  patient  being  removed  to  his  bed,  bags  of  hot  sand  were  placed 
around  the  affected  limb.  During  the  two  first  days  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  complained  of  numbness,  then  of  a  tickling  sensation  in  his 
left  leg.  On  the  third  day,  however,  he  expressed  himself  relieved  of  all 
pain ;  warmth  had  vetumed  to  the  leg,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  doing 
very  well.  Being  compelled  to  absent  myself  from  the  city,  I  left  the  case 
at  this  stage  in  charge  of  one  of  my  coUeagues  in  the  hospital. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  that  is,  eight  days  after  the  operation^ 
when  all  was  progressing  favorably,  it  seems  a  profuse  hemorrhage  occurred 
from  the  old  wound.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  parts,  the  blood  was 
seen  to  flow  from  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel,  showing  that  collateral  cir- 
culation was  already  fully  established.  Oompression  was  resorted  to  and 
arrested  all  hemorrhage  for  the  time  being,  but  from  the  12th  to  the  14th, 
three  hemorrhages  occurred,  which  placed  the  poor  fellow's  life  in  jeopardy. 
As  a  last  resort,  the  wound  and  arteiy  were  plugged  with  compresses,  sat- 
urated with  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  This  application  had  the  des^'red 
effdct,  and  from  that  time  no  more  hemorrhages  occurred.  The  patient  was, 
of  course,  left  in  a  very  debilitated  condition,  and  it  took  all  the  power  that 
nature  possesses  in  a  strong,  young  and  robust  individual,  to  snatch  him 
from  an  apparently  inevitable  death. 

The  patient  finally  left  the  hospital  having  recovered  both  his  strength 
and  the  use  of  his  affected  limb. 

This  case  is  instructive  in  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  teaches  the  prac- 
titioner that,  when  compression  has  failed,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to 
again,  but  the  ligation  of  the  artery  performed.  Secondly,  it  impresses 
strongly  upon  his  mind  that  rule  of  practice  long^,  ago  laid  down  by  John 
Bell,  and  since  so  forcibly  and  copiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  viz : 
that  both  ends  of  a  wounded  artery  be  sought  for,  and  tied  in  the  wound 
itself,  or  that  ligatures  be  placed  on  the  cardiac  and  distal  sides. 
.    36 
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RIGIDITT  OF  OS  UTERI,  ETC. 

Bj  D.  WAnatir  Bbiqxbll,  M  :  D. 

lo  the  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Feb. 
7th,  1856, 1  read  with  pleasure  a  communication  from  Abraham  Liyesey, 
M.  D.,  entitled  "  Observations  on  Rigidity  of  the  Os  Uteri  and  Peri- 
nseium/'  No  point  connected  with  the  practice  of  obstetrics  is  of  more 
interest  or  importance  to  the  practitioner  than  this.  Not  only  is  the  pro- 
gress of  labor  retarded  by  the  existence  of  this  state  of  the  os  or  perinsum, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  this  condition  of  things,  do  the  dangers 
to  both  mother  and  child  increase.  Prof.  Simpson  has  demonstrated  most 
satisfactorily  that  the  danger  in  obstetric  cases  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  labor.  As  the  number  of  hours  increase,  so  do  the  chances 
of  recovery  diminish ;  and  of  those  women  who  are  delivered  within  the 
first  hour  after  the  accession  of  labor,  the  greater  numfeer  recover. 

Well  may  Dr.  Livezey,  then,  withhold  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
Meigs  (and  not  Meigs  alone),  that  the  practitioner  should  resort  to  < Vene- 
section, a  solution  of  ant.  et  pot.  tart,  in  small  doses,  warm  mucilaginous 
stupes  to  the  perinaeum  sometimes,  a  tumbler  of  warm  tea  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  "  then  comes  patience."  Who  has  not  seen  all  the  above 
mentioned  means  fail  ?  Aye,  '^  with  what  feelings  of  humanity  can  the 
attendant  physician  coolly  advise  patience  to  a  woman  well  nigh  exhausted 
by  direful  throes,  etc  !"  No,  medicine,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is 
progressive,  and  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  beings  will  ever  arouse  the 
real  physician  to  reflection  and  to  experiment.  This  spirit  has  actuated 
Dr.  L.,  and  experience  has  enabled  him  to  offer  to  the  profession  one 
more  means  of  assisting  the  parturient  woman.  That  the  remedy  will 
prove  infallible,  he  does  not  claim ;  he  only  cites  cases  illustrafive  of  its  ef- 
ficacy. He  claims  that  an  infusion  of  Lobelia  Inflata,  (one  or  two  scruples 
to  the  pint  of  boiling  water),  injected  into  the  rectum,  will  act  promptly 
in  relaxing  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  and  parts  adjacent.  He,  also,  claims 
that  the  remedy  is  as  safe  as  efficient.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  cor- 
roborate hi§  claim  by  the  record  of  another  case. 

Soon  after  reading  the  article  of  Dr.  L.,  I  was  called  by  Dr.  S.  to  assist 
him  in  a  case  of  labor.  The  patient,  a  very  nice  and  healthy  lady,  had 
been  in  labor  about  18  hours.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  was  a  prima- 
para,  had  been  married  about  20  months,  and  was  41  years  old !  Vaginal 
exploration  proved  the  os  uteri  to  be  open  to  about  the  size  of  a  half  dol- 
lar, but  as  rigid  as  possible,  and  rather  dry  and  warm.    The  vagina,  too, 
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zither  mrm,  and  by  no  mmuB  very  ample ;  and  the  ostium  yagina  rigid. 
I^aina  were  recurring  every  three  minutes,  and  were  quite  forcible.  Mem- 
l>raDe8  still  entire.  Dr.  S.  assured  me  that  this  condition  of  affairs  had 
existed  ever  since  he  was  called  in,  and  that  he  could  perceive  no  change 
for  the  better.  He  had  been  administering  <<  patience"  both  to  himself 
and  his  patient. 

In  consultation,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  communication  of  Dr.  Livezey, 
and  proposed  that  we  riiould  try  the  Lobelia,  before  resorting  to  the  usual 
routine  laid  down  by  authors.  He  assented,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  had 
prepared  an  infusion  of  Lobelia  of  the  strength  of  one  dram  to  the  pint. 
Of  this,  about  three  ounces  were  administered,  by  injection,  evexy  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes — any  effect  on  the  general  system  being  watched  for  by 
OS  in  the  mean  time; — ^in  less  than  an  hour  I  touched  the  os  uteri,  found 
it  dilating  rapidly  and  much  softer.  Both  the  vulva  and  vagina  were  in  an 
ioaproved  condition.  The  head  presented  well,  and  I  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes. Li  half  an  hour  thereafter  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  fine 
boy,  of  at  least  nine  pounds,,  and  without  the  slightest  accident  to  the 
pemsDum.  No  disagreeable  general  symptom  followed  the  adminfetration 
of  the  Lobelia,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  and*  the  patient  recovered 
rapidly. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  delighted  with  the  effect  of  the  Lobelia,  in  this 
case,  (the  only  one  in  which  I  have  administered  it),  the  more  especially 
as  there  were  contnuindications  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  ordinary  mea- 
sures recommended.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient,  although  in  a  state  of 
health,  was  by  no  mwtm  pletharic,  and  observatbn  has  taught  me  that  the 
less  blood  patients  of  this  sort  lose,  the  safer  they  are  subsequent  to  deliv- 
ery, and  the  more  speedy  the  <' getting  up.''  Again,  the  patient  had  been 
vomiting,  and  was  still  vomiting  freely,  with  every  pain.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  administration  of  tartar  eme- 
tic, unless  on  the  principle  of  similia  ivmUibus  curantur.  Stupes  to  the 
perinseum  were  used  while  we  were  preparing  the  infusion  of  Lobelia,  but 
with  no  effect. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  considerable  interest  attached  to  this  case. 
Meigs  (Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  page  192),  in  considering  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  vomiting  during  her  entire  pregnancy,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  vomit  after  labor  set  in,  says : 

<<  R  is  not  good  practice,  in  general,  to  rupture  the  membranes  of  a  pri- 
mipara;  but  in  this  instance  I  conduded  that,  if  the  ovum  could  be  aHow- 
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ed  to  difloharge  the  waters,  the  condensation  of  die  w<Hnb  that  wonld  fdlow, 
might  put  an  end  to  the  vomiting.  I  throst  my  index  finger  through  the 
distended  bag  of  waters  at  the  next  pain.  From  that  moment  the  nine 
months'  vomiting  oeased,  and  returned  no  more.  The  labor,  no  longer  de- 
layed and  contravened  by  the  troublesome  vomiting,  hastened  to  a  favor- 
able conclusion." 

That  this  troublesome  vomiting  in  late  pregnancy  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  distended  womb  on  the  epigastric  region,  seems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  yet  it  cannot  be  the  sole  cause,  as  is  held  by 
some,  since  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  exists  often  in  its  most  distressing 
degree  ere  the  womb  has  yet  cleared  the  pelvis,  or  even  after  delivery  has 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated,  I  found  the  patient  vomiting  retgularly  and 
freely  with  every  pain,  and  this  she  had  been  doing  almost  ever  since  the 
accession  of  labor.  It  was  very  distressing  in  her  case,  but  I  could  as  yet 
perceive  no  injurious  result.  I  would  not  interfere  with  the  membranes, 
while  the  os  uteri  was  yet  rigid;  but  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  hi^py  ef- 
fect of  the  Lobelia  on  the  parts,  I  ruptured  the  bag.  The  waters  were  dis- 
charged, and  from  that  moment  all  vomiting  ceased.  I  had  the  casQ  df 
Meigs  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  and  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  iden- 
tity of  the  results. 

It  is,  also,  laid  down  as  a  very  good  rule,  that  a  labor  associated  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  is  generally  easy  and  speedy.  This  case  furnishes  an 
exception,  inasmuch  as  constant  nausea,  and  free  vomiting,  had  no  efiect  in 
rekxing  the  rigid  os  uteri. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


ON    IMPOTENCY. 

A  CUnical  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr,  Trotuieau^  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paru. 
TruuUted  by  Aithobt  Phobtox,  M.  D. 

In  offering  these  remarks  on  impotency,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few 
facts  on  a  question  as  delicate  as  it  is  important.  The  disease  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak  is  but  recendy  known^  and  may,  whatever  be  its  origin, 
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present  itself  any  day  to  the  praetitaoner.  Every  one  must  understand 
bow  important  it  is  to  be  fiunUiar  with  the  snhjeot;  for  this  disease^  if 
ignored^  may  utterly  ruin  the  health  of  the  patient — a  sad  error  on  the 
fmrt  of  the  physician !  Whereas,  if  properly  duignosed  and  treated,  this 
apparently  incurable  affiBction  may  be  entirely  relieved. 

I  shall  be  obliged,  however,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  call  things  by 
their  names,  using  those  words  which  are  necessary  to  express  my  meaning — 
for  clinical  medicine  has  its  brutal  side,  and  as  I  am  speaking  to  medical 
men,  I  shall  not  disguise  my  thoughts  for  the  poor  satis&ction  of  render- 
ing my  words  a  little  more  chaste. 

We  understand  by  seminal  loss,  an  involuntary  flow  of  semen,  that  is  to 
say,  a  discharge  of  seminal  fluid  without  any  amorous  provocation,  or  with 
insufficient  provocation.  An  individual,  for  instance,  has  allowed  a  mass 
of  hardened  feces  to  accumulate  in  the  lai^  intestine ;  he  makes  violent 
efforts  to  expel  it,  and  finally  overcomes  the  resbtence  of  the  sphincter. 
In  the  passage,  the  fecal  mass  presses  on  the  prostate,  ejaculatory  ducts 
and  vesieulsB  seminales,  causing  an  emission  of  spermatic  fluid.  This  case 
enters  into  the  domain  of  pathology,  for;  in  the  normal  state  of  the  genital 
•  organs,  persons  subject  to  obstinate  constipation,  have  no  such  emission;  as 
these  parts,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  should  not  be  aiected  during  the 
passage  of  hardened  excrementitious  matter. 

Let  us  look  at  another  case :  A  person  informs  us  that  the  first  gush  of 
urine,  and  more  espedally  the  last  drops  of  renal  excretion  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  thick,  viscous  fluid,'  which  sometimes  adheres  to  the  meatus  uri- 
narius.  On  examination  we  find  that  the  consistency  and  odor  are  sui 
generis,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  through  the  microscope,  well 
developed^  living  spermatazooa.  These  are  two  examples  of  seminal  loss 
without  any  erotic  excitement. 

In  order  that  ejaculation  may  take  place,  there  should  be  a  previous  act 
.  of  some  duration,  for,  however  ardent  may  be  the  desires  of  a  man  who  is 
both  young  and  continent,  no  spermatic  emission  takes  place,  though  he 
may  be  near  the  object  of  his  passion.  Again,  with  some  persons,  the 
least  libidinous  cause  will  produce  a  seminal  loss,  though  there  may  not 
have  been  mffident  erotic  provocation. 

With  men  who  are  very  abstemious  in  the  pleasures  of  Venus,  nocturnal 
polhitions,  (the  ordinary  result  of  lascivious  dreams,)  if  occurring  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  are  a  proof  of  health  and  strength ;  especially  when  unac- 
companied with  weakness  or  any  other  ahurming  symptom.     But  if  these 
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nooturaal  emisnons  follow  eAch  otber  rapidly/ aay  seyeral  times  a  week; 
if  the  patient  feels  langoarous  aad  beavy^  with  less  aptitude  for  work — in 
short,  if  he  present,  to  some  extent,  the  general  symptoms  whioh  we  are 
aboafr  to  mention,  this  is  no  longer  &  pvoof  of  health;  hut  a  oommenoement 
of  disease.  Here,  agun,  there  has  not  been  a  snffiment  natural  excite- 
ment. 

While  attempting  to  intcodnee  the  tiriie  member,  in  the  act  of  oop«la- 
tioQ,  some  persons  ejaculate  at  once,  and  then  erection  ceases.  This  is 
also  an  involuntary  flow  of  semen,  for  there  has  not  been  a  healthy  excite- 
ment— intromission  not  being  sufficientiy  prolonged.  Whenever  you  will 
be  informed  of  a  similar  state  of  things,  question  your  patient  close- 
ly, and  examine  him  well.  What  may  be  the  consequences  of  these 
spermatic  emissions  during  defecation  and  micturition,  of  these  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  pdlutions? 

Professor  Lallemand,  though  he  has  exaggerated  the  consequences  which 
follow  seminal  losses,  has,  nevertheless,  contributed  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  question.  He  considered  that  the  involuntary  emission  of 
sperm  gives  rise  to  several  pathdogical  states  of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  such 
as  hypochondriasis,  mania,,  etc.,  and  so  fiur,  he  was  rig^t;  but  he  was  wrong 
in  exaggerating  its  importance  as  a  cause,  and  attributing  to  it  the  origin 
of  innumerable  diseases. 

There  is  an  aphorism  which  says :     Omne  animal  poU  coUum   tritte. 
The  same  idea^  more  poetically  expressed,  is  foun4  in  the  following  verse : 
*<  Lo»tft  Yenire  Venus,  tristis  abvre  solef 

It  is  a  matter  of  fieust,  tiiat  after  coition,  man  is  geaerally  fiitigued  and 
sad.  If  he  repeat  the  act  often,  his  physical  powers  are  depressed,  his 
understanding  becomes  more  obtuse,  and  his  intellectual  fiuralties  less  ac- 
tive. Soon  after  copulation,  erection  ceases,  and  it  requires  fresh  excite- 
ment, or  a  certain  interval  to  reproduce  it :  thus  frigidity  ensues,  but  only 
relatively  speaking  for  a  few  minutes  ago,  vir  ercU  potent. 

From  this  state  to  absolute  impotency,  there  are  but  few  degrees^  for 
impotency  is  nothing  more  than  a  continued  state  of  frigidity. 

Even  when  seminal  evacuations  are  unaccompanied  with  the  ejaculatory 
spasm,  they  are  nevertheless  an  energetic  cause  of  wasting  and  languor. 
On  the  contrary,  in  woman,  the  cynical  spasm,  though  felt  with  as  much, 
or  even  more  violence  than  the  other  sex,  is  not  followed  with  the  siUne 
deleterious  effects,  and  may  be  repeated  much  oftener  without  any  unfavor- 
able consequences.    So  that  impotency  is  charaoteriied  by  the  involuntary 
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ovaenafdon  of  semen,  and  not  by  the  abflence  of  excitement.  A  proof  of 
th\B  isy  that  noetnmal  emiasionfi,  thoagh  nnaooompanied  with  spasm,  are, 
nX  length,  when  frequently  rqmted,  a  oanse  of  impotency. 

Now,  what  is  the  difPerenee  between  frigidity  and  impotenoy?  Bat 
first,  as  illnstntiye  of  onr  subject,  I  most  rriate  to  yea  an  historical  anec- 
dote. In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  a  lady  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  divoroe  aguast  her  husband  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  ful- 
fill marital  duty.  In  presence  of  a  jmry  c^  matrons,  ixmgretnu  juricUewy 
the  oouple  were  ordered  to  exeoute  the  conjugal  aot^and  the  husband  fitiled 
completely  in  his  part  of  the  performance.  They  were  divoreed — but  this 
same  man,  accused  and  convicted  of  bdng  impotent^  married  anoliier  wo- 
man and  had  seven  children ! 

Tins  anecdote,  howeyor  ladierous  it  may  be,  proves  at  least  one  thing, 
that  an  individual  reputed  impotent,  may  be  much  more  proliic  than  he 
imagines ;  for,  notwithstanding  an  inoomplete  erection,  and  a  precipitous 
ejaoulation  on  the  mere  introduction  of  the  penis,  he  may  yet  impregnate 
a  woman — ^his  sperm  retaining  its  normal  qualities.  So  that,  frt>m  his  de- 
fioient  physical  attributes  the  jury  of  matrons  declared  his  inability  to  offi- 
ciate, and  yet  he  proved  himself  competent  to  procreate  a  number  of  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  men  who,  though  very  amorous,  and  feeling 
themselves  endowed  with  great  sexual  vigor,  are  yet  powerless  to  beget 
chikbren.  Persons  affected  with  seminal  losses,  are  morose  and  depressed 
in  spirits ;  they  suffer  from  head-ache  and  vertigo ;  their  sight  becomes 
weaker,  and  they  are,  sooner  or  later,  confirmed  hypochondriacs.  They 
are  also  subject  to  paralysis,  especially  paraplegia  and  divers  other  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system,  but  not  so  frequently  as  Mr.  Lallemand  maintained. 
Which  organ  secretes  the  sperm  ?  But  why  this  question,  you  may  ask : 
is  it  not  the  testis  ?  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not.  Tie  the  vasa  deferentia  on 
a  ram,  that  most  lecherous  of  animals,  and  you  thereby  completely  isolate 
the  testicle.  Is  the  animal  rendered  less  ardent  ?  Not  in  the  least  His 
libidinous  propensities  are  as  strong  as  ever,  and  ejaculation  as  abundant 
as  before. 

If  a  man  have  gonorrhoea,  and  double  orchitis  supervene,  the  epididy- 
mis may  become  indurated,  and  the  deferential  canals  closed  at  their  very 
origin;  yet  the  same  desires,  and  apparantly  the  same  verile  powers 
remain,  ejaculation  takes  place,  and  the  spermatic  fiuid  does  not  seem  les- 
sened in  quantity;  but  he  can  never  procreate,  no  more  than  the  ram  on 
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which  we  tied  the  spermatic  canals.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  vesicu- 
lae  seminales  secrete  the  spermatic  liquid^  and  the  testicle  farnishes  the 
spermatozooa.  The  result  of  Mr.  Gosselin's  studies,  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  testes  and  the  occlusion  of  its  ducts  are  replete  with  interest  and  have 
elucidated  perfectly  this  important  point  in  pathological  anatomy.  We 
can  understand  perfectiy  why  men,  both  young  and  strong,  athletic 
knights  in  the  lists  of  Venus,  often  accuse  their  wives  of  sterility:  The 
truth  is,  that  so  far  from  being  barren,  if,  perohanoe,  tiiey  stake  on  their 
conscience  some  conjugal  sin,  they  may  conceive  at  once.  The  husbands 
have  an  indurated  epididymis ;  they  are  unapt  to  impregnate  a  woman, 
and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  sterility  of  their  wives. 

See  the  old  man  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  approaching  almost 
a  century :  though  he  may  not  have  had  an  erection  or  ejaculation  since 
forty  years,  yet  he  retains  the  manly  voice  and  the  forms  of  manhood. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  accident  or  disease,  he  be  castrated  at  70 
years  of  age,  he  loses  at  once  his  hair  and  beard,  his  voice  changes  and 
becomes  as  shrill  as  an  old  woman's.  And  yet  his  testb  had  long  been 
useless.  But  this  again,  is  at  once,  the  symbol  and  attribute  of  virility, 
even  for  those  who  do  not  or  can  not  make  use  of  its  properties. 

In  stomatitis,  the  salivary  glands  secrete  abundantiy ;  in  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  kidneys  act  in  the  same  way,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  materially  increased ;  in  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
the  liver  and  pancreas  secrete  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bile  and  pan- 
creatic fluid ;  so  in  certain  forms  of  catarrh  we  see  an  exaggeration  in  the 
functions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  both  ocular  and  nasal.  Thus  it  is 
that  irritation  of  the  vera  montanum,  of  the  prostatic  mucous  membrane, 
and  commencement  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  produces  the  same  result ; 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  secretion  and  an  abundant  flow  of  spermatic 
liquid. 

Professor  Lallemand  thought  that  in  any  given  case  of  involuntary 
seminal  loss,  there  is  always  irritation  of  the  vera  montanum  and  of  the 
prostatic  mucous  membrane.^  He  explained  in  that  way  the  flow  of  sperm. 
When  urine  escapes  from  the  bladder  of  a  child  during  his  sleep,  we  can 
easily  understand,  as  Mr.  Bretonneau  has  shown,,  that  at  night,  the  con- 
tractility of  the  bladder  is  greater  than  in  the  day  time,  for  then  the  urine 
is  retained  until  emptied  in  one  continuous  stream.  But  during  sle^, 
there  is  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  bladder,  a  species  of  tenesmus  of  the 
vesical  muscle,  which  causes  it  to  contract  upon  a  very  small  quantity  of 
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liquid;  producing  incontinence  of  urine.  It  is  obseryable  that  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  first  hours  of  night — an  hour  or  two  after  going 
to  bed.  Now  the  same  thing  may  take  place  with  regard  to  the  vesiculae 
seminales ;  a  person  may  be  affected  there  just  as  the  child  is  in  relation 
to  bis  bladder;  incontinence  of  semen  is  like  incontinence  of  urine  ;  as 
there  may  be  inertia  of  the  bladder  and  its  sphincter,  so  there  may  be  in- 
ertia of  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  Sjaculatorj  vessels. 

Seminal  losses  were  but  little  understood  until  Lallemand's  time^  and 
until  then,  had  been  empirically  treated ;  but  .now  this  affection  has 
had  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  tlie  domain  of  pathology,  and  it  has  been  con- 
Boientiously  studied.  The  following  divisions  have  been  established  on 
the  8ul>ject: 

Ist.  seminal  losses  occasioned  by  chronic  irritation  of  the  prostate  gland 
and  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

2d.  Seminal  losses  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  analogous  to  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence of  urine. 

3d.  Seminal  losses  of  a  passive  character,  analogous  to  the  diurnal 
incontinence  of  urine  among  children. 

These  divisions  have  been  established  because  they  appeared  to  be  the 
expression  of  &cts  from  actual  observation ;  and  also  because  they  lead  to 
therapeutical  results  of  considerable  importance.      Lallemand,  adopting 
one  view  of  the  subject,  thought  that  any  medication  which  modified  and 
arrested  urethral  irritation,  was  also  potent  to  arrest  involuntary  spermatic 
losses.    He  observed  that  among  a  great  number  of  patients  seminal  losses 
came  on  after  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  which  had  not  been  perfectly  cured, 
and  that  many  men  lost  in  this  way  the  power,  and  even  the  desire  of  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  but  according  to  him  the  chronic  irritation  of  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  was  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  disease.     Notwith- 
standing many  exaggerations,  we  are  forced  to  admit  from  the  perusal  of 
his  book,  that  Lallemand  must  have  derived  many  excellent  effects  from 
cauterization  by  means  of  the  porte  caustic.     When  this  treatment  was 
ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  the  anti-blenorrhagic  remedies,  such  as  injec- 
tions with  turpentine,  copaiva,  cubebs,  tar  water,  etc. ;  by  these  means, 
he  asserts  that  seminal  weakness  was  alway^  benefitted  and  often  radically 
cured.  Though  Lallemand  did  not  deny  that  involuntary  emissions  of  sperm 
may  have  other  causes  than  chronic  irritation  of  the  urethra,  he  attributed  to 
the  latter  an  undue  importance.     He  used  no  remedial  means  against  spasms 
of  the  vesicuke  seminales,  whereas  they  are  quite  susceptible  of  treatment 
86 
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either  by  iDternal  medioatioD;  or  external  physical  means.  Belladonna^  in 
doses  of  from  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain;  taken  on  going  to  bed, 
is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  always  useful  in  cases  of  nocturnal  emissions  of 
urine,  and  as  these  have  great  analogy  to  involuntary  spermatic  eTacuations, 
it  follows  that  the  same  medication  succeeds  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

As  to  mechanical  means,  in  order  to  be  really  useful,  they  must  resist 
the  exaggerated  contractability  of  the  vesiculso  seminales,  and  stimulate 
the  renstance  of  the  ejaculatory  vessels. 

In  1825,  being  at  that  time  interne  at  Cbarenton,  Doctor  Bleynie,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  establishment,  related  to  me  the  case  of  one  of  his 
clients  who  had  been  suffi^ng  from  impotenoy,  until  tempted  by  the  bril- 
liant but  usually  fallacious  promises  held  forth  on  the  last  page  of  the 
newspapers,  he  applied  to  a  quack,  who  cured'  him  perfectly,  by  introdu- 
cing into  his  anus  a  species  of  conical  pyriform  cylinder,  made  of  hard 
wood,  and  which  he  induced  him  to  wear  in  that  manner  for  some  time. 
I  looked  upon  this,  at  the  time,  as  some  unworthy  method  to  resuscitate 
worn  out  desires,  or  bome  disgusting  manoeuyre  similar  to  thdse  invented 
and  practiced  in  houses  of  ill  fame,  by  worn  out  debouches,  and  took  but 
little  notice  of  it.    Ten  years  afterwards,  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  man 
of  twenty^six  years  of  age,  who  though  affected  with  the  most  absolute 
frigidity,  was  yet  possessed  with  the  irresistible  desire  to  get  married. 
Seeing  him  plunged  in  the  most  profound  melancholy,  and  hearing  that 
he  thought  very  seriously  of  suicide,  I  sought  every  possible  meana  to  re- 
lieve him.     I  then  remembered  the  marvellous  cure  which  had  been  related  to 
me  many  years  before  by  Dr.  Bleynie;  I  immediately  contrive  a  species  of 
pessary,  and  ordered  him  to  wear  it  in  his  anus,  keeping  it  in  place  by  means 
of  appropriate  bandages.    Before  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days,  he  had  several 
erections,  and  the  seminal  discharges  were  much  less  frequent.     My  client 
subsequently  married,  and  was  able  to  fulfill  his  conjugal  duties;  he  is  yet 
living,  and  is  not  impotent. 

I  now  racked  my  brain  to  find  the^  explanation  of  thb  fiict,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  the  quack  had  used  the  means  without  understanding  its 
mechanism.  The  wooden  cylinder  necessarily  pressing  immediately  on  the 
prostate  gland  and  ejaculatory  vessels,  prevented  the  seminal  losses  occa- 
sioned by  spasm  of  those  organs. 

Since  that  time  I  have  seen  many  other  patients  affected  in  the  same 
way;  and  in  proportion  as  my  beard  gets  whiter,  I  see  more  of  them.  For 
it  is  seldom  that  they  consult  young  men  on  a  species  of  disease  which  is 
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onsidered  somewhat  disgraceful.  They  generally  confide  their  infirmities 
o  an  0I4  practitioner,  who  is  osnally  more  indulgent  for  those  kinds  of 
troubles,  as  he  is  better  calculated  to  sympathise  with  them.  In  many  of 
.liese  oases  I  applied  this  method  of  treatment,  and  often  obtained  most 
dxeellent  results  from  its  use.  • 

In  imitation  of  those  bandages  which  are  employed  to  support  hemor- 
rboidal  tumors,  I  had  contrived  an  elastic  waistband,  to  which  was  affixed 
tliin  metallic  rod,  also  elastic,  supporting  a  cone  of  ivory,  which  pene* 
trated  into  the  rectum,  and  was  maintained  in  front  by  two  strings  tied 
to  tlie  waistband.     This  cone  was  thus  very  solidly  fixed,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  spring-like  attachments  caused  very  little  annoyance.     When 
it  gave  pain,  I  had  it  covered  with  thin  bands  of  India  rubber.     I  after- 
wards attempted  to  improve  the  whole  apparatus,  and  to  modify  the  shape 
of  the  cone.     Wilh  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Mathieu,  an  instrument  maker 
in  this  city,  the  cone  which  I  now  recommend  is  so  shaped  as  to  support 
itself  in  the  rectum,  and  no  suspensory  bandage  is  required. 
The  annexed  wood  cut  will  show  the  form  of  the  instrument: 

It  is  perforated  in  its  longitudinal  diameter, 
as  represented  in  the  figure  at  the  pointt  A 
and  D;  this  openbg  permits  the  exit  of  the 
gases  which   might   otherwise   inconvenience 
the  patient.      The  part  A,  B,  C,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  and  the  i^hincter  ani 
contracting  at  the  point  C,  prevents  the  dis- 
placement of  the  instrument.     The  part  C  D, 
>  remains  out  of  the  anus.     The  cone,  which  is 
thus  supported  in  the  rectum,  presses  on  the 
prostate  and  vesioulaa  sominales,  and  this  mode 
of  compression  is  often  sufficient,  after  a  week 
or  two,  to  arrest  involuntary  emissions  of  sperm, 
to  restore  the  lost  powers  of  virility,  and  to  re* 
lieve  alarming  symptoms  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectikal  faculties.    This  little  contrivance  is  .not 
only  usefol  against  involuntary  seminal  losses,  but  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy  against  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine.    I  have  seen  the  bladder 
by  this  mtens  resume  its  healthy  state,  thereby  suppressing  a  most  trouble- 
some infirmity.  ' 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  this  instrument  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
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young  girls ;  in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine,  something  similar  might 
be  introduced  into  the  yagina,  so  as  to  press  on  the  meatus  urinarius,  but 
this  should  only  be  done  as  a  last  resort,  after  belladonna  and  all  the  other 
therapeutic  agents  will  have  been  found  unavailing. 

In  my  consultations,  I  often  see  some  of  my  brother  physicians  ordering 
cold  baths  for  these  affections  of  the  genital  organs ;  for  my  part,  I  pre- 
scribe them  as  hot  as  possible.  I  tell  them,  moreover,  to  put  two  or  three 
pounds  of  fine  sand  on  a  dish,  and  to  have  it  heated  until  the  hand  can 
scarcely  bear  the  temperature ;  then  put  the  sand  in  a  towel  and  apply  it 
over  the  anus,  perineum,  and  scrotum.  Let  them  retain  this  application 
during  half  an  hour  or  until  the  heat  will  have  disappeared,  and  then  re- 
peat the  operation  the  ensuing  morning.  Heat,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  anti-phlogistic  means ;  cold,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  strong 
stimulant.  Put  your  left  hand  in  warm  water,  and  ybur  right  hand  in 
cold  water,  the  former  will  be  chilly  all  day,  and  the  other  burning.  That 
is  to  say,  when  heat  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  then  taken  off,  it 
produces  the  opposite  reaction  to  that  which  had  just  taken  place.  Where- 
as, sea-bathing  is  an  excellent  means  of  producing  derivation  towards  the 
skin  I  warm  baths  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  means  of  allaying  its  ex- 
cessive irritability. 

The  physicians  who  treat  specially  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  apply  warm 
water  for  the  cure  of  eczema  of  the  face ;  for  cold  water  has  often  beeii 
known  to  produce  it,  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  hydropathy.  That  heat 
is  a  powerful  anti-phlogistic  agent  is  easily  proved  by  hygienic  facts,  liook 
at  the  paltry  cook  and  the  baker,  who  remain  several  hours  a  day  before  a 
heated  oven,  exposed  to  a  strong  radiating  heat;  are  their  faces  red?  Per- 
haps so,  when  before  the  fire,  but  see  them  afterwards,  how  pale  and  ghostly 
they  appear ! 

You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  merely  to  be  in  opposition  with  others 
that  I  employ  heat  instead  of  cold,  but  that  I  really  have  very  good  reasons 
for  so  doing.  When  I  hear  of  any  new  therapeutical  agent,  I  care  veiy 
little  for  the  source  whence  it  comes,  but  I  examine  it  attentively  in  order 
to  understand  its  rationale,  and  mode  of  action.  If  it  appear  useful,  I 
apply  it,  and  if  successfully,  I  recommend  it  accordingly.  What  matters 
it,  if  the  remedy  have  been  discovered  by  a  quack,  provided  it  be  really 
useful  ?  Here  is  a  case  in  point :  A  very  respectable  physician  of  my 
acquiuntance  was  astonished  to  see  that  several  of  his  patients  affected  with 
sprains,  were  most  rapidly  cured  by  a  certain  mountebank.    He  immedi- 
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ttelj  inquired  into  his  manoeuvres^  and  understood  at  onoe  the  secret  of 
his  sneoess.  When  next  he  was  consulted,  he  rubbed  and  pressed  the  foot 
like  the  fellow  had  done  before  him,  until  all  oedema  had  disappeared,  and 
his  patient  was  immediately  relieved. 

But  to  return  to  heat  in  the  treatment  of  seminal  losses.  I  repeat  it, 
when  this  remedial  agent  b  applied  for  some  time  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
it  produces  a  contro-stimulant  effect.  It  may  be  that  the  seminal  losses 
will  be  increased  for  a  night  or  two,  but  they  will  afterwards  decrease  rap- 
idly, at  the  same  time  the  powers  of  erection  will  be  materially  increased. 
These  means,  vis :  compression  and  heat,  should  therefore  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedies  prescribed  by  Lallemand. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  seminal  losses  are  produced  by  relaxation,  you 
most  first  ascertain  that  no  calculi  exist — and  then  you  should  treat  thb  want 
of  tonicity — this  passive  flow  of  semen,  by  cold  bathS,  and  a  hydro-thera- 
peutical treatment.  This  state,  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  precedent, 
it  is  not  astonishiug  that  an  opposite  treatment  should  succeed.  You  may 
prescribe  at  the  same  time  preparations  of  nux  vomica;  and  local  com- 
pression, by  means  of  the  little  cylinder,  might  also  be  serviceable. 

Afiter  long  continued  seminal  evacuations,  nervous  symptoms  of  a  very 
severe  nature'often^supervene,  and  these  may  survive  the  cure  of  the  local 
afiection  which  was  the  primitive  cause  of  these  disorders.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  complication,  for  the  different  varieties  of  monomania,  hypo- 
chondriasis suicidal  tendencies,  paraplegia  and  paralysis  are  a  sad  train  of 
accidents  which  often  baffle  our  utmost  efforts. 

If  you  pay  close  attention  to  the  treatment  of  seminal  losses,  you  will 
find  that  you  will  relieve  them  all  and  cure  the  greater  number.  Beware, 
bowever,  of  those  patients  who,  finding  a  rapid  improvement,  raise  at  once 
the  cry  of  victory ,^and^8peak  in  exaggerated  terms  of  their  recuperated 
powers,  and  freshly  acquired  laurels;  let  them  be  careful  lest  by  their 
heedless  acts  they  bring  on  all  the  symptoms  to  which  they  had^previously 
been  subject.  In  such  cases  you  must  continue  the  treatment,  from  time 
to  time,  and  impress  your  patients  with  the  maxim,  prudence  is  (Tie  mother 
of  sa/efy. 
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IDIOPATHIC  SPASM  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 

PART  II. 

TranalAted  from  the  ArohiTM  OeneralM,  by  Arthort  PuiisroN,  M.  D. 

{Continued  from  June  Ko.) 

Symptom. — Oonyolsioiis  oooaned  in  tbe  greater  nomber  of  pmtitmu 
which  oame  under  my  obserradon^  and  their  appearance  was  genendlj  a 
sign  of  aggravation  in  the  disease;  and  increased  spasm  of  ihe  ^otlis. 
This  symptom  is  rarely  observable  daring  the  first  attacks,  coming  on  mostljr 
after  freqnent  and  violent  paroxysms.  The  disease  may  last  for  months 
without  the  little  patient^s  having  one  single  convulsion,  and  authors  have 
cited  cases  where  children  have  died  of  this  disease  who  never  had  a  con- 
vulsion. In  one  case,  I  saw  the  invasion  of  the  spasma  glottidis  preceded 
by  strong  convulsions,  and  what  was  most  remarkable,  they  were  not  re- 
peated during  the  whole  duration  of  this  nervous  affection. 

When  convulsions  occur  as  a  complication  of  spasm  of  the  glottis^  both 
attacks  come  on  at  the  same  time,  and  disappear  together ;  but  in  those 
cases  the  access  is  of  longer  duration  than  when  it  is  uncomplicated ;  it 
rarely  lasts,  however,  over  ten  minutes,  unless  there  be  evident  symptoms 
of  cerebral  congestion.  I  have  often  observed  that  the  spasmodic  symp- 
toms of  the  glottis  predominated  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  but  that 
they  afterwards  diminished  in  intensity ;  Whereas,  the  convulsions  which 
had  come  on  a  little  later  yet  continued  to  agitate  the  limbs. 

Convulsions  may  occur  in  some  paroxysms,  and  be  wanting  in  others, 
but  they  are  rwrely  seen  alone,  unaccompanied  by  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

The  intensity  and  nature  of  the  convulsive  movements  are  exceedingly 
various.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  agitated ;  at  other  times  there  are 
partial  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  of  the  orbits,  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary,  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Most  generally  the  convulsions  are  limited  to  the  superior  extremities 
during  the  first  part  of  the  paroxysm,  and  afterwards  reach  the  lower 
extremities,  producing  partial  or  general  contraction.  Sometimes  again, 
the  convulsions  are  clonic,  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  or  invading 
all  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  trunk,  and  take  on  all  the 
appearances  of  a  most  severe  attack  of  eclampsia. 

After  a  convulsive  paroxysm  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  UtUe  patients 
generally  recovOT  very  quickly;  but  when  the  attacks  are  very  fiequent 
and  prolonged,  they  appear  dejected,  and  ike  fwe  retains  a  bluish  tint, 
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with  an  osdematotis  appearance.  This  bloish  ooloratioD  was  also  obienred 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  aod  can  be  explained  by  the  disordered.drca- 
iation  attendant  upon  the  prolonged  suspension  of  the  respiiatory  move- 
ment. As  to  the  cedematoos  appearance  of  the  &ce  and  extremities,  I  ob- 
served it  more  especially  in  one  case;  where  it  existed  together  with  con- 
traotioB  oi  Ihsi  .Otre»itM^>nd  reappeared  after  every  attack  of  the  glottic 
apaam. 

I\vgre$»and  Termination  of  the  OloUic  Spam,:  SpasmaglottidiS;  is  gen- 
erally chronic  in  its  progress,  bnt  sometimes  it  is  acute,  and  children  may 
die  in  the  very  first  paroxysms.  WheA  this  disease  is  left  to  the  efforts  of 
nature,  or  when  its  treatment  has  been  neglected,  it  may  continue  during 
several  months,  a  year,  or  even  longer.  In  this  chronic  form,  the  parox- 
ysms are  separated  by  long  intervals  of  good  health;  and  they  are  brought 
on  by  some  indispoeition,.  or  by  one  of  the  many  causes  which  weaken  the 
constitution  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  The  fnrogress  of  the  disease  is 
irregular,  presenting  none  of  die  scholastic  periods  of  incubation,  increase 
and  dedine. 

When  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  about  to  have  a  favorable  termination,  the 
paroxysms  diminish  in  intensity  and  frequency,  the  convulsions  are  the 
first  to  disappear,  the  attacks  of  sufibcation  are  few,  violent  and  at  greater 
intervals,  and  finally  disappear  completely,  but  children  once  affected,  re- 
tain a  great  di$position  to  relapse. 

In  many  cases  which  come  under  my  treatment  the  disease  was  suddenly 
arrested,  jugulated,  as  it  were,  though  in  some  of  these  there  appeared  to 
be  a  mere  isolated  derangement  of  the  larynx  and  diaphragm ;  in  others 
there  were  well  marked  convulsive  paroxysms.  When  spasm  of  the  glottis 
occasions  the  death  of  the  patient,  the  fatal  termination  b  brought  about 
suddenly  during  the  paroxysm,  either  by  asphyxia,  cerebral  congestion,  or 
by  simultaneousjparalysis  of  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  nerves,  a  sort  of 
general  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  At  other  times  I  have  seen 
children  die  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  without  any  dysp- 
.  ncea,  as  if  worn  out  by  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  This  mode  of  death 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  those  cases  which  are  complicated  with  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  digestive  canal,  bronchitis,  tubercles,  hooping-cough, 
etc. 

The  convulsive  form  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  followed  by  cerebraj 
congestion  and  encephalitis;  and  these  complications  have  given  rise  to 
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the  improper  term  of  cerebral  oroap,  which  has  sometimes  been  i4>plied  to 
this  affection. 

Remittent /arm  of  Spasm  of  the  Glotti$:  There  is  a  peculiar  modifioa* 
tionof  the  glottic  spasm  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  upop. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  are  almost  continuous,  and 
the  purely  nervous  affection  might  be  mistaken  for  disease  caused  by 
organic  lesions.  Among  patients  thus  afiected^  the  spasms  return  very 
frequently,  and  continue  a  long  time.  The  muscles  of  the  glottb,  the  dia. 
phragm  and  respiratory  muscles  are  still  agitated  by  contractions,  when  the 
spasm^  properly  speaking,  is  over;  these  accidents,  however,  when  prcrfong 
ed,  present  in  a  milder  form  the  symptoms  of  the  ordinary  paroxysm.  The 
nerves  of  the  glottis  and  diaphragm  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  increased 
susceptibility,  and  tendency  to  convulsion.  The  slightest  causes,  such 
as  are  impossible  to  prevent,  excite  in  these  patients  the  return  of  the 
dyspnoea,  and  the  fits  of  asthma;  such,  for  an  instance,  as  crying,  the  act  of 
sucking,  the  dorsal  position,  the  least  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  etc.  Then 
it  is  that  those  cries,  prolonged  though  weak,  alternate  with  violent  but 
fleeting  symptoms,  resembling  perfectly  those  of  the  glottic  spasm.  In 
these  cases,  muse  is  not  only  a  remedial  agent,  but  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
for  under  its  use  the  symptoms  will  soon  disappear,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — Authors  are  generally  agreed  in  considering  spasm  of  glottis 
as  one  of  the  severest  diseases  of  infancy.  Out  of  ten  cases  which  haye 
been  published  in  France,  or  of  which  I  have  obtained  the  reports,  only 
two  of  the  patients  were  cured.  The  German  authors  show  that  one*half 
of  the  cases  which  came  under  their  observation  terminated  fatally.  I  do 
not,  however,  entertain  as  unfavorable  an  opinion  on  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  as  that  which  has  been  asserted  by  the  authors;  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  quite  susceptible  of  cure.  My  conviction  is  such  that 
I  consider  recovery  as  the  rule,  and  death  as  the  exception,  unless  there 
be  serious  complications  from  other  diseases ;  even  in  these  cases  the  spasm 
the  glottis  may  be  cured,  leaving  the  other  intercurrent  diseases  to  be 
governed  by  their  habitual  pathalogical  laws.  Out  of  twenty-four  cases 
of  this  dbease,  which  I  treated,  only  two  died ;  a  third  died  suddenly 
a  month  after  I  bad  been  consulted,  and  where  the  spasms  had  long  dis- 
appeared. 

Nevertheless,  I  look  upon  spasm  of   the  glottis  as  a  very  insidious 
disease,  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
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AttaokB,  some  r^ard  also  beiog  had  for  the  youth  and  feebleneee  of  the 
patients.     The  duration  of  the  disease  prior  to  treatment  is  not  an  obstacle 
to  its  cure,  for  I  have  seen  patients,  who  had  been  afflicted  during  several 
months,  or  even  a  year,  be  completely  cured  after  an  appropriate  la:eatment. 
C7aiMet.— Spasm  of  the  glottis  seems  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  infancy, 
but  thetr  liability  to  this  disease  scctis  confined  to  a  certain  period  of  child- 
hood.    This  has  been  observed  by  all  the  physicians  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  in  my  own  practice. 

In  anangbg  my  cases  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  patients,  I  find 
four  oases  among  new-bom  children,  seven  casee  from  one  month  to  six 
months,  eight  from  six  months  to  a  year,  fdur  between  one  and  two  years. 
One  child  alone  had  passed  two  years  of  age. 

Sex. — Some  authm^  assert  that  boys  are  more  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion than  girls,  but  in  my  observation  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  for 
out  of  twenty-four  cases  there  were  thirteen  girls  and  eleven  boys. 

DetUition, — The  English  physicians  have  insisted  on  the  intimate  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  between  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  difficult  denti- 
tion ;  but  many  cases  of  this  disease  occur  at  an  age  when  dentition  can 
liardly  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  I  have  generally  observed  that  den- 
tal growth  was  very  slow  among  patients  affected  with  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years.  Moreover,  the  severest  accidents 
of  dentition  occur  principally  during  the  evolution  of  the  larger  teeth,  and 
at  that  time  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  very  rare.  We  may  therefore  say  that 
difficult  dentition  may  hasten  the  paroxysm  when  the  child  is  already  af- 
fected, but  its  existence  as  a  general  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  by 
no  means  proved. 

•  Seasom. — Winter  and  the  beginning  c^'  spring  are  most  favorable  to 
the  development  of  this  disease.  I  have  observed  the  most  numerous 
cases  in  the  month  of  March.  Seventeen  times  the  disease  came  on  be- 
tween the  months  of  Novembcf  and  April,  the  other  cases  occurred  be- 
tween May  and  September. 

Mode  0/  Life, — The  more  or  less  healthy  location  of  the  di^ellings, 
the  ^social  position  of  the  parents,  the  care  besiowed  upon  the  children,  all 
these  hygienic  conditions  have  not  been  found  to  exercise  much  influence 
as  a  cause  of  this  disease.  I  have  observed  spasm  of  the  glottis  among 
children  belonging  to  the  more  elevated  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  among 
the  poor  and  needy. 
Among  the  aocidmUal  eauie$  which  might  be  said  to  ex.ite  a  paroxysm 
87 
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where  the  disease  already  existed,  may  be  mentioiied  the  following :  strong 
emotionfl,  firight,  anger,  joy^,  long  oontinned  cries,  the  moment  of  awaking, 
efforts  of  painful  d^lntition,  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  from  the 
penetration  of  a  liquid  or  solid  partide  into  the  trachea. 

Pathological  Anatomy,  Nature  and  Seat  of  the  Disease, — ^The  ideas  of 
Kopp  on  the  proximate  cause  of  glottic  asthma  were  already  oombatted 
by  Oaspari  and  lUesch,  who  opposed  to  them  a  number  of  theoretical  argu- 
ments of  considerable  value.  Other  authors  cited  eases  where  the  liiymus 
was  very  small,  though  the  children  had  died  of  spasm  of  the  ^ttis. 
Astley  Cooper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  several  oases  of  enormous 
development  of  the  thymus  gland,  who  had  never  suffered  during  life  teem 
any  derangement  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  doctrine  of  thymic 
asthma,  already  shaken  by  several  authors,  was  at  last  entirely  refuted  by 
Mr.  Herard. 

Out  of  six  cases  of  children  who  died  from  spasm  of  the  ^ottis,  the 
thymus  appeared  only  once  to  be  of  any  considerable  sise,  weig^iing  about 
one  ounce ;  but  the  child  was  remarkably  strong  and  well  developed.  The 
five  other  children  were  poor  and  thb,  and  the  thymus  did  not  wagh 
more  than  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm.  On  examining  afterwards 
the  thymus  gland  on  sixty  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four 
years,  dying  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  on  twenty-three  new-bom 
children,  Mr.  Herard  ascertained  that  the  weight  and  volume  of  this  gland 
are  exceedingly  variable  and  quite  independent  of  the  cause  of  death, 
being,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  patients. 

This  same  writer  has  also  shown  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  organic 
lesion  in  children  who  died  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Those  which  he  m€l 
were  evidently  accidental  lesions,  or  the  consequence  of  venous  engorge- 
ment, produced  by  asphyxia.  The  lungs  appeared  emphysematous,  die 
heart  and  krge  vessels  were  gorged  with  blood;  and  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  he  found  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  examination  of 
the  brain,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  of  the  pneumogastric,  laryngeal,  and  phre- 
nic nerves  showed  no  appreciable  lesion. 

So  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  its  progress,  the  negative  results 
afforded  by  pathological  anatomy,  the  successful  use  of  anti-spasmodic 
remedies,  all  combine  to  show  that  this  disease  must  be  ranked  among  the 
convulsive  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

(To  b9  eSnUmed,) 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYLER  SMITH'S  LECTURES  ON  OBSTETRICS. 

(CofUmmd  Jrom  the  June  Jfo,) 

'*  The  OYuie  having  thus  been  converted  into  the  ovum  by  the  process 
of  fecundation,  we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  earliest  phenomena  observed 
in  the  development  of  the  new  organization.  The  first  change  which  is 
known  to  occur,  is  the  cleavage  or  segmentation  of  the  yolk." 

*'  The  embryo  cell  elongates  and  separates  into  two  cells  by  spontaneous 
fission.  The  yolk  divides  in  like  manner,  and  each  separate  cell  is  within 
these  portions  of  yolk.  By  a  similar  process  the  cells  again  divide  into 
four,  and  these  into  eight,  and  so  on,  until  the  product  of  the  embryo  cell 
and  the  yolk  form  a  homog^eous  mass,  termed  the  germ-mass.  This 
germ-mass  is  the  plastic  material  out  of  which  the  whole  organization  of 
the  foetus  b  gradually  evolved." 

The  cells  nearest  the  surface  of  this  mass,  (the  zona  pellucida  or  vitel- 
lary  membrane  investing  the  whole,)  aggregate  together  at  one  point,  and 
form  a  layer  called  the  blastoderm,  or  germinal  membrane.  This  divides 
into  two  layers,  serous  and  mucous,  the  latter  internal.  Other  cells  of  the 
mass  collect  and  form  a  third  layer  between  these  two,  called  the  vascular 
layer.  The  serous  layer  gives  rise  to  the  vertebral  column,  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  extremities,  and  general  skeleton.  The  mucous  gives  rise  to  the 
mucous  structures  and  glands;  the  vascular,  to  the  heart  and  vascular 
system. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  layers  are  spherical  membranes 
contained  within  the  external,  or  vitellary  membrane.  At  some  one  point 
these  layers  all  become  thickened,  and  here  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  aiQ 
formed.  This  spot  is  called  the  area  germinativa,  being  first  round,  then 
oval,  then  pyriform  in  shape.  In  its  centre  the  cells  of  the  serous  and 
mucous  layers  become  fewer,  forming  the  area  pellucida.  Around  this  lat- 
ter the  cells  of  the  vascular  layer  thicken  a^d  form  the  area  vasculosa. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  pellucida,  and  in  the  serous  lamina,  the  first  sign 
of  the  foetus  appears,  in  the  form  of  a  groove.  This  primitive  trace  is 
surrounded  by  elevated  ridges,  laminae  dorsales.  The  trace  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres;  the  lamina,  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  column.     The  laminae  dorsales  in  due  time  approach  each 
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other,  closing  abo7e  the  grooTe;  or  primitive  traoe.  Thus  is  farmed  the 
vertebral  canal. 

While  the  upper  part  of  these  laminae  are  thus  forming  the  vertebral 
canal,  the  under  portion,  or  laminas  ventales  of  Baer,  elongate  and  form  the 
ribs  and  abdominal  walls,  and  have  the  same  tendency  to  meet  and  unite 
in  the  medial  line.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities  are  thus  formed^ 
and  the  mesial  raphe  indicates  in  after  life  the  place  of  union.  The  ver- 
tebral and  cranial  cavities,  the  cavities  of  tiie  thorax,  abdomen  and  pelvis 
are  all  thus  lined  with  serous  membrane.  The  limbs,  with  their  joints, 
are,  also,  derived  from  the  same  membrane,  and  hence,  possibly,  their 
sympathies  in  disease  with  other  and  larger  fibro-serous  membranes,  as  in 
rheumatism  and  pericarditis.  If  the  closing  in  of  tito  spinal  canal  by  the 
jiminse  dorsales  is  incomplete,  we  have  spina  bifida,  or  hernia  cerebri^  or 
if  the  lower  laminae  do  not  meet  and  close  perfecUy,  we  have  deft  palate, 
hare  lip,  etc.  This  is  the  epoch  when  monstrosities  occur.  All  the  oases 
of  double  monster  are  explained  by  the  union  of  two  impregnated  ova  at 
this  time. 

<'  In  the  area  vasculosa  the  first  blood  channels  are  formed,  by  the  union 
of  files  of  cells,  and  obliteration  of  their  walls  at  the  points  of  union ;  the 
first  blood  discs  being  formed,  according  to  Carpenter,  from  the  nuclei  of 
the  cells  which  have  united  to  form  ihe  vessels.  These  vessels  enlarge 
and  are  destined  to  carry  to  the  embryo  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the 
yolk  and  chorion.  The  heart  is  formed  from  cells  in  like  manner.  The 
vessels  are  first  formed,  however,  and  the  first  flow  of  blood  is  towards  the 
punctum  saliens,  or  commencing  heart.  From  this  beginning  is  the  whole 
circulatory  apparatus  developed,  passing  through  the  phases  permanent  in 
fishes  and  amphibia,  to  reach  at  birth  the  mammalian  type. 

Early  in  embryonic  life  the  amnion  appears.  ''Beyond  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  ovum,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  area  pellucida,  the  serous 
lamina  projects  in  the  form  of  two  ^hollow  processes,  which  gradually  arch 
over  the  whole  of  the  foetus,  so  that  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  embryo  is 
entirely  covered  by  two  layers  of  the  serous  lamina.  These  processes 
meet  in  the  centre  and  unite  together.  Of  the  two  layers  of  which  the 
amnion  is  formed,  one  surrounds  the  embryo,  and  constitutes  its  proper 
envelope ;  the  ether  becomes  adherent  to  the  external  or  maternal  mem- 
branes.'' The  ovum  is  suspended  in  the  watery  secretion  of  the  amnion, 
and  this  fluid  increases  in  quantity  throu^out  pr^nancy.  The  secretion 
of  this  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  a  purely  physiological  process,  though  it  is 
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earned  to  excess  sometimes,  and  tlieii  we  have  dropsy  of  the  amnion.  The 
amnion  is  a  reflection  from  that  part  of  the  serous  layer  which  forms  the 
skin,  and  at  birth  the  skin  and  amnion  are  in  union  at  the  umbilicus. 

The  mucous  layer  being  innermost,  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  central 
portion  of  the  yolk.  The  beginning  of  the  mucous  canals  is  made  by  a 
constriction  of  the  mucous  layer  on  the  under  surface  of  the  foetus,  and  is 
formed  by  two  processes  of  the  same  gradually  approaching  each  other. 
Tbb  construction  gives  rise  to  a  larger  and  smaller  cavity ;  the  former 
being  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  latter  the  source  whence  are  developed,  by  a 
process  of  reduplication,  the  mucous  membranes  and  glands.  The  umbili- 
cal vesicle  contains  the  remains  of  the  germ  cells.  It  is  from  this  body 
that  the  early  embryo  derived  nutriment  chiefly.  At  this  time  the  vesicle 
is  continuous  with  the  abdominal  mucous  cavity,  by  means  of  the  vitelline 
duct,  and  nourishment  is  not  only  conveyed  by  this  duct,  but  by  means  of 
the  vasa-omphalo-mesendca,  these  being  developed  in  the  mucous  layer 
composing  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  As  soon  as  the  material  of  the  yolk 
process  has  been  consumed,  the  vesicle,  with  these  vasa,  shrinks  up  and 
forms  the  vesicula  alba,  the  white  spot  so  often  seen  in  the  abortion  of 
early  ova. 

The  allantois  is  formed  at  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  embryo, 
from  a  mass  of  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The 
eeUular  cavity  becomes  constricted,  forming  a  larger  and  a  smaller  portion, 
and  the  latter  is  the  urinary  bladder.  The  urachus  is  the  remains  of  the 
duct  which  originally  connected  the  bladder  and  aUantois.  The  allantois 
is  parUy  an  ezcrementitious  organ,  receving  the  early  secretions  of  the 
kidneys,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  means  of  conveying  a  loop  of  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  embryo  to  the  maternal  surfaces  of  the  ovum,,  and  thus  providing 
the  permanent  fbtal  provisions  for  nutrition  and  excrementation. 

LsOTUBS  7 — Decidua,  Chorion,  Placenta,  and  Umbilical  Cord, — ^Dr. 
Smith  believes,  with  Sharpey,  Weber  and  others,  that  the  so-called  decidua 
u  the  actual  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,  altered  by  a  process 
of  development,  under  the  stimulus  of  impregnation.  About  the  decidua 
reflexa  he  gives  no  decided  opinion,  but  gives  the  opinions  of  Goodsir  and 
Coste,  the  one  believing  it  to  be  produced  from  a  plastic  layer  exuded  upon 
the^Burface  of  the  decidua  vera — the  other  that  it  is  formed  directly  from 
the  decidua  vera. 

The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  decidua  vera  is  smooth,  but  its  external  sur- 
face has  been  examined  by  J)r.  Montgomery  and  found  to  consist  of  a 
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number  of  oup-like  eleyationsi  or  little  bags,  containing  a  whitish  flnid, 
and  which  present  open  mouths  on  the  side  of  the  uterus.  They  are 
best  seen  at  the  second  and  third  months^  and  disappear  with  advancing 
pregnancy.  In  cases  of  double  uterus,  where  only  one  is  impregnated^  the 
decidua  is  sometimes  found  in  the  empty  cavity,  and  it  is  occasionally, 
though  not  always  found  in  the  uterus  in  cases  of  extra  uterine  gestation. 
The  decidua  vera  grows  with  the  uterus,  but  its  chief  development  is  at 
the  sight  of  the  future  placenta.  This  part  of  the  decidua  vera  is  called 
the  decidua  serotina.  The  external  surface  of  the  decidua  vera  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  reflexa  ultimately  become  as  smooth  as  serous 
membranes,  and  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  they  are  in  such  close 
contact  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  divide  them. 

The  chorion  is  internal  to  the  decidua,  and  is  found  before  the  ovum 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  This  membrane  is  thought  to  be  formed 
from  a  very  early  deposit  of  albuminous  matter  around  the  vitellary 
membrane.  It  is  at  first  smooth,  but  when  earliest  seen  in  the  uterus,  it 
is  covered  with  villi,  presenting  a  shaggy  appearance.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  it  is  formed  in  whole  or  in  part  before  or  after  the  act  of  fecun> 
dation.  At  first  it  is  a  source  of  nutrition  to  the  ovum,  but  becomes  con- 
verted  into  an  absorbent  organ,  and  obtains  nutriment  from  the  decidua 
and  decidual  cavity.  At  first  eacli  chorionic  villus  is  bulbous  in  shape, 
and  only  contain  cells  which  absorb  nutritive  matter;  but  when  the  allan- 
tois,  with  the  umbilical  vessels  approaches  the  chorion,  they  contain  vessels 
which  are  largely  concerned  in  the  growth  of  the  foetus.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  villi  of  the  chorion  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  placenta  have  disappeared.  Dr.  Bobert  Lee  believes  that  at  the  fifth 
month  the  cells  of  the  chorion  contain  blood,  which  is  poured  into 
them  from  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta.  The  villi  of  the 
chorion  do  not  become  developed  with  the  villi  of  the  placenta,  but  form 
the  most  internal  part  of  these  villi. 

At  the  time  that  the  allantois,  with  the  umbilical  vessels,  is  arising  from 
the  caudal  extremity  of  the  foetus,  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa  are  thick- 
ening at  the  point  towards  which  the  allantois  tends,  and  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  chorionic  villi  takes  place  in  the  same  situation.  These 
are  the  elements  of  the  future  placenta.  This  tendency  of  the  allantois 
to  the  point  of  decidual  thickening  is  almost  unerring,  though  there  are 
rare  exceptions,  and  the  ovum  perishes  from  dislocation  between  the  um- 
bilical, chorionic,  and  decidual  portions  of  the  placenta.     Mr.  Goodsir 
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gives  the  best  aocount  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  plaoenta, 
and  I  follow  him. 

The  uterine  arteries  (examined  in  the  gravid  uteros)  pass  from  the  walls 
of  the  uterus,  into  and  through  the  thickened  decidua  serotina.     Passing 
through  the  decidual  layer  they  twist,  and  hence  are  called  the  curling  ar- 
teries of  the  uterus.     They  convey  the  maternal  blood  into  large  cellular 
chambers,  which  communicate  with  each  other  in  all  the  middle  portions 
of  the  placenta.     The  blood  is  returned  firom  this  caremous  structure  of 
the  placenta  by  the  uterine  veins,  which,  as  they  enter  the  uterine  walls, 
are  dilated  into  sinuses  of  considerable  size.     Such  is  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  maternal  portion  of  the  blood  in  the  placenta.     The  arteries,  cel- 
lular chambers,  veins  and  sinuses,  are  lined  throughout  with  a  membrane 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother. 
The  placenta  itself  is  nourished  by  special  capillaries,  which  enter  it  from 
the  uterus.     The  yasoular  apparatus  and  decidua  form  together  the  whole 
of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta.     The  foetal  half  of  the  the  pla- 
centa is  found  to  consist  of  tufts,  arrayed  in  an  arbosescent  form;  of  villi, 
which  are  attached  to  branches  of  the  tufts,  and  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins.     The  vessels  of  the  tuft  consist  of  a 
branch  of  the  umbilical  artery,  and  of  a  radicle  of  the  umbilical  vein. 
The  foetal  blood  enters  by  the  artery,  passing  out  by  the  vein ;  but  between 
each  branch  of  the  artery  and  vein  there  runs  a  capillary  vessel  of  large 
diameter,  canying  five  or  six  globules  abreast.    The  changes  necessary  to 
the  foetal  blood  are  undergone  in  these  tufts,  but  there  is  no  commingling 
of  maternal  and  foetal  blood. 

The  pulmonic  or  branchial  function  is  not  the  only  one  performed  by 
the  placenta  in  foetal  nutrition  and  excretion.  The  external  or  maternal 
layer  of  cells  is  believed  to  grow  continually  by  assimilation  of  nutritive 
material  from  the  blood  of  the  mother.  As  they  arrive  at  maturity  they 
burst  and  their  contents  are  ultimately  poured  into  the  circulatory  system 
of  the  foetus. 

When  the  placenta  is  carefully  peeled  from  the  uterine  surface,  it  is 
covered  by  an  unbroken  layer  of  the  decidua  serotina,  marked  by  the 
openings  of  the  decidual  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  placenta 
possesses  nerves  or  lymphatics. 

Ambeioan  Medical  Association. — ^The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  was  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  the  6th 
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to  the  9th  of  May,  nit.  We  giye  elsewhere  a  summar j  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  noble  bodj,  knowing  that  our  readers  are  all  interested  in  the 
same.  The  address  of  Prof.  G.  B.  Wood  is  well  worth  the  perusal^  and 
we  only  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  our  publishing  it  in  full,.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  delegates,  and  the  meeting  was  quite  an  harmo- 
nious one.  No  doubt  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions  will  fully 
sustain  the  established  reputation  of  the  Association.  We  are  of  those 
who  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  great  good  that  will  result  from  the 
organization  and  perpetuation  of  this  medical  congress,  and  we  look  with 
confidence  for  the  day  when  all  good  and  true  medical  men  will  proudly 
acknowledge  it  as  our  supreme  tribunal  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome  before 
the  world  as  the  successful  essayist  for  the  present  term.  Dr.  H.  is  one 
of  the  rising  young  men  of  our  profession,  and  is  now  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  known  industry.  We  say  "  young/'  because  we  were  a  medical 
student  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  him,  and  we  are  by  no  means  old. 

The  resolutions  affixed  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Qross,  on  "  The  Causes 
whice  Impede  the  Progress  of  American  Medical  Literature,"  seem  to 
have  caused  quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  members ;  and  well  might  they. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  really  surprised  that  such  sentiments  should 
have  emanated  from  so  distinguished  a  source.     If,  by  advising  the  excla- 
sion  of  foreign  medical  literature,  to  any  extent  whatever,  from  the  eyes 
of  our  youth,  Dr.  Gross  means  to  infer  the  superiority  of  American  works, 
he  stands  almost  alone  in  his  opinion.     That  we  have  some  American 
works  of  merit  equal  to  any  foreign,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  such  works 
are  patronized  to  the  fullest  extent  they  deserve ;  but  all  candid  and  un> 
prejudiced  minds  must  admit  that,  as  a  mass,  foreign  authors  have  the 
advantage  of  us.     Nor  should  we  be  ashamed  to  acknowldge  this.     The 
eaglet  has  left  the  nest,  however;    and  the    partial  equality  admitted 
above  is  the  strongest  -evidence  of  its  determination  and  early  ability  to 
outstrip  its  parents  in  the  race  towards  the  sun.     Dr.  Gross*  resolutions  (as 
was  justly  observed  in  the  Association)  savor  too  much  of  "  Know-Nothing- 
ism,"  and  they  come  with  a  bad  grace  from  one  who  has  received  so  much 
applause  from  his  trans- AUantic  reviewers.     Moreover,  as  heartily  as  w^ 
do  condemn  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of 
iheir  relation  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine,  we  think 
they  would  have  presented  rather  a  &irer  &ce  had  they  emanated  from 
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i^ny  other  than  an  American  author.  It  looks  as  if  all  American  works 
<li<l  not  sell  as  readily  as  could  be  desired.  The  forcible  administration  of 
«L  x-emedy  is  only  advisable)  however,  in  case  of  the  existence  of  delirium, 
or  in  wayward  children. 

Prof.  Mutter. — From  the  Medical  Examiner  of  June,  we  learn  that 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Mutter  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College.  All  who  have  ever  attended  the  lectures  of  Prof. 
1M[.  will  regret  to  receive  this  intelligence,  and  they  will,  also,  regret  that 
decaying  health  is  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  says^  that  he  learns  it  is  the  intention  of 
E^rof.  Miitter  to  present  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  his 
magnificent  museum ;  and,  also,  that  he  will  endow  the  College  with  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  part  of  the  interest  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  preeer- 
ving  the  museum  in  good  order^  and  making  additions  to  it^  and  the  bal- 
ance to  founding  a  '^  Lectureship  on  Surgical  Topics" — the  lecturer  to  be 
appointed  every  third  year. 

Should  this  plan  be  properly  carried  out,  the  retiring  professor  will  have 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  more  enduring  than  any  of  marble ;  and 
he  vrill  not  only  merit,  but  will  receive^  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  all 
good  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  Such  are  the  deeds  which 
render  men  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  appreciative  world,  even  though  they 
may  be  sneered  at  by  the  money-hoarder. 

A  Loud  Call. — Prof.  Qross,  of  Louisville,  has  been  called  to  the  chair 
vacated  by  Prof.  Mutter.  We  have  not  learned  whether  he  will  leave  his 
floek.  No  one  stands  higher  than  this  venerable  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  have  made  a  good  selection.  But 
alas  I  for  the  prophets  nearer  home.  Will  it  never  be  otherwise  than  that 
such  unfortunate  individuals  cannot  be  honored  by  their  own  <<  home  folk"  ? 
But  so  the  world  wags.     '^  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

The  Controysbst  Between  Messrs.  Bitohie  and  Dunnavant, 
Publishers,  and  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Stethoscope  and 
Medical  Beportxr. — We  noticed  some  time  since  that  Messrs.  Bitchie  & 
Dunnavant,  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the  '^  Virginia  Medical  Journal — 
The  Stethoscope  and  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  Com- 
bined/^ had  prayed  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Drs.  G,  A.  Wilson  and 
88 
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R.  A.  Jjewis  from  issaing  the  <^  Monthly  Stethoscope  and  Medical  Re- 
porter/' on  the  ground  that  they  were  thus  infringing  upon  their  rights  as 
publishers  of  <<  The  Stethoscope."  The  hata  of  the  case  are  briefly  as 
*  follows : 

Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Dunnovant  were  the  publishers  for  both  the  "  Vir- 
ginia Medical  and  Surgical  Journal/'  and  "  The  Stethoscope/'  the  former 
edited  and  owned  by  Drs.  McCaw,  Peebles  and  Otis,  the  latter  owned  by 
the  Virginia  Medical  Society,  and  edited  by  Drs.  Wilson  and  Lewis. 
Ritchie  &  Dunnavant  ultimately  became  owners  of  both  journals,  and  de> 
termined  to  merge  them  into  one,  (Virginia  Medical  Journal)  retaining 
Drs.  McCaw  and  Otb  as  editors,  and  dispensing  with  the  services  of  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Lewis.  The  latter  gentlemen  then  concluded  to  issue  a  jour- 
nal on  their  own  account,  and  style  it  '^  The  Monthly  Stethoscope  and  Med- 
ical Reporter."  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant  deem  their  rights  infringed  on  by 
these  gentlemen,  and  pray  for  an  injunction,  as  above. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  decision  of  his  Honor 
Judge  Meredith  is  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  plaintifi.  The  cases  cited 
by  his  Honor  as  precedents,  tend  to  show  most  clearly  ''that  die  mere 
simulation  of  title,  however  close,  will  not  warrant  the  courts  in  arresting 
the  publication  by  injunction."  Again,  "  that  the  mere  assumption  of  the 
plaintiffs*  title  by  a  rival  but  distinct  publication,  however  well  established 
the  plaintiffs'  right  to  that  title  may  be  by  uniDterrupted  usage  and  pos- 
session, will  not  warrant  the  court  in  awarding  an  injunction ;  but  to  the 
usurpation  of  title  must  be  superadded  some  act  of  fraud  or  deception,  to 
call  into  exerci.so  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court  cf  equity." 

The  deciHion  concludes  with  the  following : 

'*In  absence  o;  anything  reaUy  calculated  to  deceive  the  intelligent  pa^ 
trons  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  the  decision  in  the  cases  cited  is 
authority  against  this  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defend- 
ant from  publishing  the  Monthly  Stethoscope  and  Medical  Reporter.^' 

We  are  strangers  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  controversy,  and 
therefore  are  not  prejudiced ;  but  we  must  congratulate  Messrs.  W4]son 
and  Lewis  in  having  thus  triumphed  over  their  opponents.  This  case  in- 
volves a  principle  which  catnot  be  too  well  established  and  understood  in 
every  community.  All  who  have  any  experience,  know  full  well  that 
medical  journals  are  not ''  money  making  machines,"  and  he  or  they  who 
labor  as  editors,  should  be  the  recipients  of  what  little  profits  may  arisen 
But  above  all,  would  it  be  unjust  to  allow  any  absorbing  publishing  office 
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to  exercise  a  monepoly  of  our  medical  literature  in  any  community? 
Messrs.  Bitchie  &  Dunnavant  may  carry  their  cause  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
but  they  must  inevitably  fail  in  such  a  sordid  enterprize.  Success  to  the 
Monthly  Stethoscope  and  Reporter,  say  we  ! 


Civil  Wae  in  Quaokdom. — Some  kind  friend  of  ours,  in  Cincinnati, 
has  just  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Sun,  published  in  that  city,  in  which 
wo  find  a  very  interesting  card  ''  To  the  Public."  Poor  Cincinnati  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  infested  with  quacks,  and  our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  there  is  an  establishment  there  called  the  <<  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.'' 
The  Pseudo-Faculty  of  this  institution  have  constantiy  been  advertising 
themselves  in  terms  of  highest  praise,  and  woul^have  men  believe  that 
within  the  walls  of  their  building  alone  could  a  knowledge  of  medicine  be 
acquired.  But  it  appears  from  the  card  above  mentioned  that  two  of  the 
faculty  (B.  S.  Newton  and  Z.  Freeman)  haveleen  found  totally  incompe- 
tent to  fill  their  chairs,  and  were  consequently  expelled  therefrom  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  faculty.  These  worthies,  however,  having  no  idea 
of  parting  with  their  bread  and  meat  so  summarily,  entered  the  College 
in  the  stillness  of  night  and  took  possession,  and  the  card  does  not  say 
whether  they  have  yet  capitulated.  ^ 

The  students  take  sides  with  the  trustees  and  faculty,  and  publish  the 
card  "  To  the  Public,"  which  purports  to  set  forth  the  facts,  and  is  highly 
denunciatory  of  the  expelled  professors.  We  would  not  even  hint  on 
which  side  truth  and  justice  lie,  as  these  are  virtues  which  really  have  no 
existence  in  such  polluted  atmospheres.  We  have  always  been  advocates 
forgiving  these  gentry  uaple  rope,  confident  in  their  ability  to  hang  them- 
selves. This  littie  row  is  but  the  index  to  the  fate  of  all  the  horde  of 
quacks,  EdectiC;  Homoeopathic,  Hydropathic,  et  id  omne  genus. 


Louisville  Bbview.— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  this 
new  medical  journal.  Its  contents  are  well  selected  and  valuable,  and  the 
mechanical  execution  excellent.  It  is  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  success  to 
know  that  its  senior  editor  is  Prof.  Oross,  of  Louisville,  and  it  is  also 
sufficient  to  say  for  the  junior  editor  that  he  is  found  in  such  good  company. 
We  cheerfully  exchange  with  the  Beview,  and  wish  its  editors  the  fullest 
remuneration  for  their  labors. 
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Health  of  ottb  Citt. — Oar  city  has  so  long  been  in  a  state  of  aknost 
unprecedented  health,  that  we  hare  for  some  time  thoaght  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  publish,  in  each  number,  the  list  of  mortality,  a  reference 
to  which  would  satisfy  all  interested.  Within  the  past  month,  however, 
the  list  of  mortality  has  increased  considerably,  giving  rise,  in  some  de- 
gree to  exaggerated  reports  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  yellow 
fever  here.    It,  therefore,  behooves  us  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Personal  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Health,  shows  clearly 
that  the  health  of  the  adult  population  of  New  Orleans  is  good,  and  that 
the  mortality  list  has  been  increased  by  the  appearance  of  measles,  scarla- 
tina, hooping  cough,  and  cholera  infantum,  amongst  the  little  children — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  ^^  dentition."  The  quotation  of  one  fact 
may  prove  satisfactory  <m  this  point.  For  the  week  ending  Sunday,  the 
22d  June,  there  were  85  burials  in  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery,  and  of  these 
29  were  little  children.  Another  cause  of  the  increased  mortality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  during  the  past  six 
months.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease  flock  here 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  as  the  summer  opens  they  die  off.  As 
to  rumors  of  yellow  fever,  they  are  totally  unfounded.  Up  to  the  present 
date,  (June  25th,)  there  has  not  been  a  single  well  authenticated  case  We 
have  made  every  endeavor  to 'search  out  even  ther  one  or  two  reported  cases, 
but  could  not  find  them.  The  fact  is,  the  Charity  Hospital  b  the  unerring 
index  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans.  When  yellow  fever  be- 
gins, it  is  amongst  the  class  of  persons  who  patronize  that  institution,  and 
there  we  are  sure  to  find  as  early  oases  as  occur  in  the  city.  Up  to  this 
time  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  the  disease,  and  the  indications  are,  so 
fisur,  favorable,  as  all  the  fevers  there  are  of  a  mild  and  manageable  type. 


Medical  Mattsrs  in  Caufobnia. — ^We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  held  in  Sacramento,  March, 
1856,"  and  of  a  "  Circular  "  signed  by  Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  calling  on  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  furnish 
complete  meteorological,  topographical,  and  other  data,  to  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  StatQ  Medical  Society.  We  also  gather  from 
the  ^'  Proceedings,"  that  the  publication  of  a  medical  journal  is  about  to 
be  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
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It  gives  U8  great  pleasure  to  note  this  new  era  in  the  history  of  onr 
^oung  sister  State.  It  is  gratifj^ng  indeed  to  find  that  onr  medical 
l>rethren  of  California  have  not  forgotten  their  obligation  and  their  duty 
-to  work  in  another  mine  than  those  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  present  sample  of  their  industry  before  us^  we  must  predict 
a  brilliant  future,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  for  California. 

The  Society  has  chosen  for  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
LfOgan,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  fortunate  have  they  been  in  their  selec- 
tion. Our  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  L.,  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
he  is  just  the  man  for  the  important  position  assigned  him ;  that  he  is 
most  highly  qualified  to  give  that  impetus  to  the  undertaking  which  will  ^ 
insure  the  achievment  of  its  aims. 

We  most  cheerfully  send  the  Gazette  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  and  will  look  anxiously  for  the  first  number. 

Medals. — ^The  Howard  Association  of  Norfolk  has  presented  gold  med- 
als to  each  one  of  the  thirty  surviving  physicians,  (out  of  eighty  who  went 
there,)  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  sick  of  that  city  and  Portsmouth 
during  the  late  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 

To  City  Subsobibebs. — Hereafter  we  will  put  all  numbers  in  the  post- 
office,  (postage  paid).  We  find  it  impossible  to  get  a  carrier  to  deliver 
promptly  and  faithfully,  and  as  all  persons  have  more  or  less  communica- 
tion with  the  post-office,  our  friends  will  be  more  certain  to  get  the  Gazette 
regularly.  Again  we  say  to  our  patrons,  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  them 
if  they  will  promptly  apprize  us  of  a  failure  to  receive  their  numbers 
When  we  mail  the  Gazette,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation. 

List  or  Patmsnts  up  to  Juni  25th,  1866.— Drs.  A.  F.  Semmes, 
$8, 1855;  S.  A.  Cartright,  15, 1856;  E.  D.  Beach,  15,  1856;  A.  Hens- 
ley,  15,  1856;  D.  R.  Cole,  98  on  account,  1856;  H.  J.  Bichards,  $3, 
1855;  J.  S.  Huguet,  15,  1856;  F.  M.  Hundley,  W,  1854-'55;  R.  G. 
Salmon,  $8,1855;  Thos.  Peniston,  $5,  1856;  E.  D.  French,  $3,  1855, 
and  t2  on  account,  1856;  Thos.  Theare,  15, 1856;  J.  C.  Maggini,  95, 
1856;  Wm.  Bertram,  15,  1856;  Ed.  JJartin,  $5, 1855;  J.  L.  Crawcour, 
15,  1856;  Wm.  Rushton,  $5,  1856;  G.  A.  Nott,  $5,  1856;  L.  A. 
Webb,  98,  1855;  D.   K.  Metcalf,    $5  on  account;    Y.  Choppin,  98, 
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1856-'56;  E.  Hyde,  $5,  1856;  Wm.  G.  Austin,  16, 1855-'56;  Stanford 
Chaille,  15, 1856;  S.  Greenleaf,  »5,  1856;  D.  B.  Pieroe,  $5,  1856;  J. 
A.  Roland,  16, 1854-'65;  F.  B.  Coleman,  $5,  1856;  J.  J.  Hulse,  »5, 
1856;  R.  H.  Chinn,  15,  1856 ;  J.  Gunther,  f  5, 1856 ;  Wm.  Mixson, 
«6,  1855-'56;  H.  Snow,  $5,  1856;  F.  H.  Bales,  $5,  1856;  J.  H. 
Jones,  $5, 1856;  D.  R.  Fox,  »5, 1856;  A.  V.  Shurtleff,  15,  1856;  H. 
Van  Antwerp,  $8,  1855-'56;  J.  B.  Houston,  98, 1855,  12  on  account, 
1856;  M.  Sohuppert,  |5, 1856;  J.  B.  Dangan,  $5, 1856;  H.  Smith,  95, 
1856;  Wm.  Kennedy,  $5, 1856;  J.  B.  Weatkerly,  t5,  1856;  Adler,  t5, 
1856;  J.  A.  DiU,  98, 1855;  L.  Johnson,  15,  1856;  F.  Mays, $5, 1856 ; 
^  Ed.  G.  Hughes,  98  on  account,  1856;  0.  L.  Evans,  95, 1856 ;  P.  H.  Wade, 
96,  1854-'65;  B.  D.  Chase,  98, 1855-'56;  G.  W.  Johnson,  95,  1856; 
J.  J.  Gauthreau,95, 1856,  F.  D.  Hall,  95, 1856;  C.  H.  Williamson,  95, 
1856;  Wm.  Johnson,  95,  1856;  Sam'l  Matthews,  911,  1864-'55-'56;  J. 
E.  T.  Gourlay,  98,  1855-'56;  John  Caldwell,  Jr.,  98,  1855;  L.  N.  Shel- 
ton,  98, 1855;  0.  Ellis,  98, 1855-'56 ;  W.  Wood,  95, 1866 ;  J.  F.  Seguin, 

95,  1856;  T.  Clapp,  95, 1856;  Wm.  Cashing,  95, 1856;  Henderson,  95, 
1856;  P.  B.  McKelvy,  95,  1856;  Jas.  Ritchie,  95,  1856;  Maas,  95, 
1856;  J.  Plunkett,  95,  1866;  P.  C.  Boyer,  95,  1856;  G.  W.  Ketchum, 

96,  1856 ;  Clement,  93,  1855;  W.  E.  Brickell,  95,  1856;  L.  P.  Conner, 
95,1856;  E.  Doumeing,  95, 1856 ;  T.  W.  Baird,  96, 1854-'55 ;  P:  A. 
Lambert,  95, 1856;  H.  Daret,  95,  1856;  C  B.  White,  95, 1856;  Dnpas, 
96,  1854-'55;  Esquirre,  95, 1856 ;  J.  D.  Forstall,  95, 1856;  Boniano,  95, 
1856;  Barbe,  95,  1866;  S.  H.  Rives,  95,  1856;  J.  Labatut,  95,  1856; 
C.  F.  Hamor,  96,  1856,  E.  B.  Marmillon,  95,  1856;  C.  Delery,  95, 
1856;  Jas.  FolweU,  98, 1865-'66;  S.  F.  Abbey,  96,  1856;  R.  B.  Baker, 
95,  1866 ;  Pteston  Gibson,  95, 1856 :  S.  Van  Allen,  98, 1855-'56 ;  B.  B. 
Wilkins,  95,  1856 ;  John  B.  Crockett,  95, 1856. 


EXCERPTA. 

American  Medical  Association. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wm. 
Brodie,  of  Detroit,  for  a  number  of  the  "  D^rroit  Weekly  Advertiser" 
containing  an  account  of  ^e  proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Asao- 
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elation  at  Detroit     We  present  our  readers  an  abstract  of  these  proceed- 
ings, which  we  hope  they  will  find  satisfactory. — [Eds. 

The  Association  was  duly  organized  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  6th,  Dr. 
O.  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  President;  Dr.  Daniel  raden,of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Vice  President;  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie,  of  Detroit,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  arose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  physicians  of 
Michigan,  tendered  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  then  had,  to  allow  the*delegates  from 
each  State  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  delegation,  to  act  as  nominating  committee,  to  report  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  having  retired,  the  President  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Boston,  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  of  Massachusetts,  arose  and  paid  a  handsome  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Gross,  of  Kentucky,  also  offered 
some  very  appropriate  remarks,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  five,  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Association 
in  relation  to  this  melancholy  announcement.  The  motion  was  adopted 
and  the  committee  appointed. 

ArrERNOON  Sbssion. — A  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  Dr. 
Grafton  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

He  also  read  a  communication  ^m  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society,  and 
fo)m  individual  physicians  of  Nashville  inviting  the  Association  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Nashville.  * 

The  committee  on  nominations  then  reported  that  they  had  chosen  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Zena  Pitcher,  of  Detroit;  Vice  Presidents!  T.  W.  Blatch- 
ford.  New  York;  W.  H.  Boling,  Ala.;  E.  Oeddings,  S.  C;  and  W.  tf. 
Brbbane,  Wis.;  Secretaries:  Wm.  Brodie,  Mich.;  and  W.  C.  Foster, 
Tenn.;  Treasurer :  Caspar  Wistar,  Pa.     Confirmed. 

Dr.  (ho,  B.  Wood,  on  retiring  from  the  chair,  then  delivered  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  address,  in  which  be  alluded  to  the  past  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  good  it  had  accomplbhed  and  its  fHiture  prospects.  Notwith- 
standing the  Association  has  by  no  means  accompUshed  all  that  it  hoped 
in  the  banning,  still  its  meetings  have  resulted  in  good  to  some  extent, 
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and  it  will  yet  reach  its  liigh  aims.  Its  bread  is  cast  upon  the  waters,  to 
be  found  after  many  days.  Seed  has  been  scattered  and  will  spring  up 
and  grow  into  usefolness.  The  Association  has  regulated  and  combined 
all  systems,  to  plant  itself  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  greatest  bond  of  its 
union  and  durability  is  its  adoption  of  a  code  of  medical  ethics  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

Experience  teaches  that  great  objects  are  only  gained  point  by  point. 
It  is  important  to  the  profession  that  a  higher  qualification  be  demanded. 
Intelligent  men  wilf  adopt  a  recommendation  of  this  kind,  but  coercion 
cannot  be  adopted.  There  should  be  something  more  than  a  nominal  ex- 
amination to  entitle  the  student  to  enroll  himself  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  slow  steps.  Violence  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

We  must  maintain  the  standard  of  morality  set  down,  and  adhere  to 
the  line  of  demarkatlon  between  the  regular  and  the  irregular  practice, 
without  controversy  or  contention.  To  wage  war  on  quackery  is  what 
most  delights  it  Reason  with  our  friends  and  demonstrate  fallacies  to 
them,  but  hold  no  arguments  with  quacks.  We  may  disclaim  the  false 
epithet,  AllopathistSy  as  a  discourtesy  to  practitioners  of  a  great  art,  who 
claim  to  be  gentlemen* 

The  efficiency  of  the  profession  is  increased  by  persevering  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  science  of  medicine.  The  more  we  inform  ourselves 
the  better  able  we  shall  be  to  perform  our  duty  to  the  public. 

He  urged  the  importance  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  and  called 
on  the  profession  to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Atlee  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duties,  and 
that  a  copy  of  his  address  bo  solicited  for  publication.     Carried. 

Dr.  Pitcher  then  took  the  chair  and  offered  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him. 

Dr.  Barber,  of  Dlinois,  from  committee  on  prize  essays,  reported  in  ivtox 
of  one  written  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorn,  of  Philadelphia.  Adopted  and 
referred  to  publishing  committee. 

Dr.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  reported  on  hydrophobia,  and  oonneo- 
tion  of  season  of  the  year  with  its  prevalence.  The  report  closed  with  the 
following : 

Resolved,  Thas  the  Secretary  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
the  statistical  part  of  the  report,  with  a  request  to  bring  the  matter  bef(»e 
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tlie  Legislatture,  in  order  to  doTise  some  plan  to  mittgste,  if  not  removei 
tliis  disease.    Adopted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  pablioation. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  in  favor  of  holding  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  AAer  some  discussion  the 
report  wos  adopted. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wbtar,  of  Pa.,  from  publishing  committee,  reported  that 
1100  copies  of  the  transactions  had  been  published,  at  an  expense  of 
•1,022  20,  and  that  740  vols,  had  been  disposed  of,  and  recommended 
that  hereafter  no  paper  be  entitled  to  publication  in  the  transactions  unless 
banded  to  the  committee  prior  to  the  1st  June.     Adopted. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Pa.,  Treasurer,  reported  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
AMOciation,  having  a  balance  on  hand  of  9850  52.     Accepted. 

Dr.  Jas.  K  Wood,  of  New  Tork,  stated  that  he  proposed  to  exhibit, 
during  the  next  session,  the  entire  jawbone  of  a  patient,  which  he  had 
removed  in  consequence  of  phoephatic  disease. 

Second  Day. — ^Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  from  c<»nmittee  on  arrangements, 
reported  additional  delegates.     Adopted. 

Various  communications  were  read  from  chairmen  of  committees  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  professional  subjects,  and  asking  further  time.  All 
referred. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
Society,  reportbg  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  at  Zanesville,  the  fol- 
lowbg  resolution  was  adopted.  , 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  (^ered  by  Dr.  Grant,  (a  lawyer)  at  the 
last  session  of  this  Society,  vis :  **  Retolved,  That  it  is  not  derogatory  to 
medical  dignity,  or  inconsistent  with  medical  honor,  for  medical  gentiemen 
to  take  out  a  patent-right  for  surgical  or  medical  instruments,''  was  offered 
at  a  time  when  many  of  the  members  had  left,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the 
sense  of  the  Society, 

^Retolvedy  That  said  resolution  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  code  of 
medieal  ethics  adopted  by  this  Society,  and,  therefore,  belt  further  resolved, 
that  the  said  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Grant,  and  adopted  by  the  Society, 
be,  and  is  hereby  repealed.    Accepted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  asking 
furtiier  time  to  complete  his  report  on  deformities  after  fractures. 

Dr.  Brodie  moved  to  amend  the  minutes  of  1855  so  as  to  continue  Dr. 
Hamilton  on  the  committee.     Carried 
Dr.  Qunn,  of  committee  on  arrangements,  moved  that  members  of  the 
80 
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medical  profesasioB  fiom  Canada  be  requested  to  takeseatsupon  tke  stand. 
Carried. 

Whereopon,  Dra.  E.  M.  Hodder,  J.  H.  Bichaxdson^  M.  Bethune,  Worthy 
Haswelly  A.  K.  Dawsoo;  Geo.  Coatsworth^  and  John  Tarqoand,  came 
forward  to  the  stand. 

President  Pitcher  said  that  he  was  hi^y  in  thns  being  present  at  the 
nuptials  of  the  divided  branches  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Dr. 
Hodder  acknowledged  the  honor  of  so  cordial  a  welcome  from  so  nd)le  an 
Association,  and  expressed  hb  regrets  there  was  not  such  an  one  in  Canada, 
as  he  was  assured  that  good  to  individuals  and  to  the  public  would  surely 
result. 

Dr.  Gross,  of  Kentucky,  reported  on  the  obstacles  to  medical  litantnre 
and  educatio^i  the  chief  points  of  which  were  summed  up  in  the  f(dlow- 
ing : 

Resolved,  That  this  Asstoiation  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommend, 
fjTst,  the  universal  adoption,  wherever  practical,  by  our' schools,  of  Ameri- 
can works  as  text  books  for  pupils.  Second,  discontinue  the  editing  of 
foreign  writings.  Third,  that  a  more  independent  course  of  the  miedical 
periodical  press  towards  foreign  productions,  and  a  more  just  one  towards 
American,  be  adopted.  Fourth,  that  a  better  and  more  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  facts  which  are  continually  fumbhed  by  our  public  institutions 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  accidents,  and  indirectly 
for  the  promotion  of  an  original  and  independent  national  medical  litera- 
ture, be  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  venerate  the  writings  of  the  great  medical  men,  past 
and  present,  of  our  country,  and  that  we  consider  them  as  an  important 
element  of  professional  and  national  glory. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  always  hail  with  pleasure'any  useful  or  valuable 
works  emanating  from  the  European  press,  and  shall  always  extend  to  diem 
a  cordial  welcome,  as  books  of  reference  to  acquaint  us  with  the  i^tMess 
of  legitimate  medicine  abroad,  and  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  any  new 
facts  of  which  they  may  be  the  repository. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  objected  to  the  first  resolution,  if  it  intended 
to  give  a  preference  to  American  over  English  ones  of  confessedly  snpeiior 
value. 

Dr.  Yandle,  of  Ky.,  moved  to  make  the  resolutions  the  special  order  for 
the  next  session ;  lost. 

Dr.  Copp,  of  Bome,  N.  Y.,  said  he  hoped  the  resolutions  would  not 
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,  as  they  showed  too  nmoh  of  Know  Nothingism  to  be  worthy  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  AsBOoiatioii. 

Dr.  Leidy,  of  P*.,  opposed  the  resolntioDS,  on  the  ground  that  teachers 
^vrere  the  best  jodges  of  text  books. 

Dr.  DayiS;  of  HI.,  moved  to  lay  on  the  table,  nntU  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  American  Medieal  literature  should  have  been  reported ; 
otfried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Jewett,  of  New  Haven, 
on  tlie  subject  of  biographical  sketches;  adopted  and  referred  for  pub  ica- 
tion. 

Dr.  B.  Breckenridge,  of  Ky.,  reported  on  American  Medical  Litirature, 
in  which  he  noticed  briefly  the  latest  publications,  compared  the  advantages 
of  medical  research  in  Europe  to  those  enjoyed  here,  and  designated  the 
method  by  which  American  could  be  made  to  cope  with  European  medical 
literature.  It  was  a  volumnious  report,  and  was  received  with  marks  of 
approbation.  Accepted  and  referred  for  publication. 
Tbibd  Day. — ^Dr.  Atlee,  of  Pa.,  offered  the  following : 
Re90lvedf  That  all  voluntary  communications,  hereafter  presented  to  the 

Associatidn,  shall  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of ,  to  be  ap-. 

pointed  by  the  President  on  the  first  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  such  communications,  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  their 
presentation  and  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Publications.     Carried. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed.  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Pa.,  chairman,  to 
report  on  a  plan  for  causing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prize  essays 
piesenled. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  New  Tork,  moved  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  on  a  classification  of  those  diseases  which  involve  a  derangement 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Carried ;  and  Dr.  Smith  made  chairman,  with 
the  liberty  to  appoint  his  own  committee. 

Dr.  Atlee;  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  Association's 
transactions  be  sent  to  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London.  Carried. 
Dr.  Ounn,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  any  new  Medical  Society,  not  here- 
tofore represented  in  this  Association,  be  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secre 
tary,  with  the  credentials  of  its  Delegates,  the  evidence  of  its  existence, 
capacity,  and  good  standing.     Carried. 

Dr.  McGrugan  moved  that  a  special  committee'  be  appointed  to  report 
on  the  subject  of  ^'  stomatitis  matima."    Carried. 
Dr.  Bailey  moved  that  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  be  requested  to  continue  his 
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obBervatioDs  on  the  subject  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  compoation 
and  qualities  of  milk  by  pregnancy  and  menstruation ;  also^  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother's  milk,  when  weaning  becomes  necessary  before  the 
child  is  eighteen  months  old,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Abso- 
ciation.     Carried. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved;  That  hereafter  an  annual  prize  of  $100  be  awarded  for  the 
best  memoir  or  essay,  founded  on  original  investigation  of  the  author  -, 
and  in  case  of  no  memoir  or  essay  being  presented  worthy  of  such  award, 
the  prize  money  be  appropriated  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  and 
illustrating  such  memoirs  as  may  be  subsequently  deemed  worthy  of  an 
award.     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Nashville  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May,  1857. 


The  Influenoe  of  Occupation  on  Mortality. — The  attempts  hither- 
to  made  to  determine  the  influence  of  professions  on  health  are  greatly  reduced 
in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate  data  on  which  they  are  based. 
If  Ramazzini  and  Thackrah  could  have  known  the  facts  of  the  last  Cen- 
sus, the  observations  resulting  from  their  scientific  and  benevolent  labcnrs 
would  have  had  the  authority  of  natural  law.  That  Census  sheds  the  light 
of  statistical  truth  on  the  relations  of  professions  and  occupations  to  mor- 
tality, and  brings  out  truths  which  no  less  extensive  investigation  would 
enable  the  most  sagacious  observer  to  anticipate. 

It  will  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  obtain,  by  means  of  ihe'  next 
Census,  a  scientific  deduction  as  to  the  effect  of  each  kind  of  ocou^tion  on 
mortality.  As  the  initial  step  has  been  taken,  we  may  expect  it  will  be 
followed  by  others,  in  a  path  which,  if  beset  with  difficulties,  cannot  be 
traversed  without  leading  to  the  most  important  and  beneficial  discoveries. 

The  last  Census  Report  gave  the  number  of  persons  in  each  occupation 
in  1851,  and  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Q^neral  shows 
the  numbers  in  those  occupations  dying  at  corresponding  ages.  In  this 
early  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  occupation  to  the  rate  of  mortality, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  difficulty  arrises  from  the  want  of  definition  of  the 
various  occupations,  sufficiently  clear  and  determined — a  difficulty  which 
can  be  overcome  by  giving  more  detail  to  future  Census  operations.  It  is, 
for  example,  found  impossible  to  distingubh  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  different  classes  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  of  cotton,  of  linen, 
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ajud  of  wooleoy  as  great  numbers  of  them  are  grouped  together  under  the 
designation  of  '^Weavers."  ^'Miners/'  whether  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  or 
coal  mines,  fall  under  one  general  designation;  and  <^  Laborers/'  in  the 
field,  or  railways,  in  quarries,  and  on  the  roads,  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  registers. 

Still,  there  are  certain  occupations  sufficiently  defined  to  obviate  all  dan- 
ger of  their  being  confounded,  and  whose  rate  of  mortality  can  now  be 
recorded  with  certainty.  We  give  these  classes  at  the  decennial  period, 
ranging  from  45  to  bb/^  as  aninged  in  a  Table  (XVIII,)  which  shows  the 
advancing  rate  of  mortality  in  twelve  occupations. 

1.  Farmen. — Of  the  twelve  classes  under  consideration.  Fanners  are 
the  longest  livers,  their  rate  of  mortality  being  not  quite  12  in  1000, 
(11:99;.  The  number  of  English  farmers  of  all  ages  in  1851,  including 
2429  graziers,  was  225,747,  of  whom  their  were  58,608  between  the  age 
of  45  and  55.  In  that  year  the  total  numbet  of  deaths  among  farmers  of 
all  ages  was  6426,  very  much  below  the  numbers  which  would  have  been 
registered  had  these  individuals  been  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  These 
facts  prove  that  the  pure  air,  daily  exercise,  the  substantial  fare,  and  the 
other  aids  to  health  enjoyed  by  this  substantial  class,  considerably  modify 
the  influence  of  unfavorable  weather,  bad  seasons,  open  ports,  peculiar 
burdens  on  hand,*  and  all  the  oth^  ruinous  things  which  farmers'  friends 
have  been  accustomed  to  depict  in  such  gloomy  colors. 

2.  Shoemakers  hold  the  next  place  to  fiirmers,  their  rate  of  mortality 
between  45  and  55  being  15*08  in  1000.    They  are  followed  by — 

8.  Weavers 15-37  in  1000 

4.  Grocers ISW 

5.  Blacksmiths 16-51 

6.  Carpenters 16-67 

7.  Tailors...,: 16-74 

8.  Laborers 1730 

As  will  be  seen  on  inspection,  there  is  among  these  seven  occupations  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  which,  considering  their  great 
diversity,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  near  approach  of  these  occupations  to 
each  other  in  the  scale  of  mortality,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
have  peculiar  dangers  which  tend  to  counterbalance  each  other.  Thus  it 
ia  to  be  noticed,  that  '<  the  tailor  is  not  exposed  to  the  explosions  which  are 
fatal  to  the  miner,  and  the  laborer  has  exercise  which  is  denied  to  the  tailor." 
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AfloendiDg  this  scale  of  danger,  we  pass  to— 

9.  MxTien 2016  in  1000 

10.  Bdkeri 21-21        " 

11.  Butchm 2310     *  " 

12.  Innkeeper 28-84        « 

A  great  disparity  is  observable  in  passing  from  laborers  into  the  class  of 
miners,  telling  a  tale  of  dangers,  many  of  which  result  from  criminal  ne- 
glect. Between  laborers  and  the  last  four  classes  in  this  table  there  is  a  most 
remarkable  hiatus.  In  the  classes  previously  noticed,  the  difference  in  no 
case  is  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  and  in  some  instances  less.  Here 
the  difference  begins  with  three,  and  mounts  up  to  nine,  in  a  thousand. 

The  returns  show  that  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  are  found  among 
the  butchers  (28-10  in  1000),  and  the  class  of  innkeepers  and  licensed 
viotuaUers  (28-84  in  1000). 

The  extraordinary  mortality  of  butchers  is  a  fact  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed wholly  to  the  last  Census.  The  ^'red-injected  face"  of  the  batcher,  has 
produced  a  wrong  idea  as  to  the  healthy  nature  of  his  occupation.  This 
idea  is  now  corrected  by  scientific  induction,  and  proper  sanitary  means  will 
overcome  the  evil  thus  brought  to  light.  To  quote  the  significant  remarks 
in  the  report  conveying  this  fact,  here  is  an  important  probjem  for  solution  : 

<<0n  what  does  the  great  mortality  of  the  butcher  depend  ?  On  his  diet, 
into  which  too  much  animal  food,  and  too  little  fruit  and  vegetables  enter? 
on  his  drinking  to  excess?  on  his  exposure  to  heat  and  cold?  or,  which  is 
probably  the  most  powerful  cause,  on  the  elements  of  decaying  matter  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  in  his  slaughter-house  and  its  vicinity? 

If  the  rate  of  mortality  among  innkeepers,  licensed  victuallen?,  and  beer- 
shop  keepers  should  be  seized  with  avidity  by  the  advocates  of  tetotalism, 
^ey  must  not  be  forbidden  its  use ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  remind- 
ed, that  ''many  highly  respectable  men  of  this  class  lead  regular  lives,  and 
are  of  steady  habits ;  but  others,  exposed  by  their  business  to  unusual 
temptations,  live  intemperately  and  enjoy  less  quiet  at  night  than  the  rest 
of  the  community.  They  are  exposed  also  to  zymotic  diseases,  by  inter- 
course with  large  numbers  of  people." 

Startling  and  painful  as  are  these  disclosures,  they  cannot  be  too  widely 
published.     They  have  a  practical  value  among  those  who  deal  with  the 

*The  d«cade  firom  45  to  65  is  the  onlj  age  to  which  the  Censiis  Retnriis  hftTr 
been  applied  in  the  Fourteenth  Annoal  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  We  shall 
have  still  more  important  results  when  these  returns  are  applied  to  earlier  ages. 
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Average  af  life,  for  oomm^rcud  or  benevolent  parposes;  while;  to  those 
more  specially  concerned,  they  show  the  necessity,  for  their  own  safety,  of 
employing  the  measures  by  which  unnecessary  disease  and  prematozc  death 
mi^  be  obviated. — [ifecf.  Times  and  Gazette.'] 


Case  or  Invxrsio  Uteri.  Bjf  Samuel  F.  Brown,  M.  D.jo/  Greent- 
buiyhf  i'o.-^-Mrs  £.,  a  healthy  young  woman  in  her  second  confinement^ 
requested  my  attendance  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1856^  at  8 
o'clock,  A.  M.  I  found  she  had  been  in  labor  all  night,  the  pains  recuri- 
ring  at  intervals  of  ten  and  fifteen  minutes,  short,  and  without  tenesmus  •, 
This  continued  i^ntil  about  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  when  they  became  more  fre- 
quent and  effective.  Whilst  walking  about  the  room,  a  strong  bearing 
down  pain  came  on,  during  which  she  got  on  her  knees  close  by  the  bed ; 
I  went  to  her  assistance,  when  with  a  violent  expulsive  effort,  the  foetus 
was  extruded.  She  immediately  complained  of  exhaustion  and  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  desired  to  be  put  to  bed,  which  I  requested  the  attendants 
to  ^,  my  attention  being  directed  to  the  child.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of 
the  women  called  to  me  that  she  was  flooding  profusely.  I  immediately 
went' to  her,  and  whilst  my  hand  was  on  the  abdomen,  she  was  seized  with 
a  violent  pain,  which  I  thought  expelled  the  placenta;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment,  on  introducing  my  hand  under  the  covering,  to  find  the 
uterus  inverted,  with  the  placenta  adherent  Feeling  very  much  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  my  patient,  and  knowing  that  my  friend  A.  T.  King,  M. 
D.,  and  my  son  B.  Brown,  M.  D.,  were  about  that  hour  to  meet  in  the 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  making  VLpost  mortem  examination,  I  re- 
quested their  attendance ;  meanwhile  I  attempted  to  return  the  uterus 
with  the  placenta,  but  failed.  My  son  arriving  at  this  time,  took  hold  of ' 
the  uterus  and  peeled  off  the  placenta,  then  grasping  the  part  with  his 
hand,  reintroduced  it  into  the  vagina,  carried  it  through  the  os  uteri,  and 
indenting  the  fundus,  pushed  it  forward  with  the  fingers  in  a  conical  shape, 
and  thus,  without  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  replacing  it.  Strong  uterine 
contractions  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Dr.  King  now  came  in,  and  at 
our  request  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  fundus  again  slightly  de- 


Under  the  careful  administration  of  stimulants  and  anodynes,  she  soon 
rallied.  No  hemorrhage  occurred  afterwards,  and  with  the  exception  of 
retention  of  urine,  which  required  the  use  of  the  catheter  twice  daily,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  she  had  a  good  getting  up.  The  secretion  of 
milk  was  not  fully  established  until  after  the  ninth  day. 
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I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  Uie  pntctioe  of  medieine  for  apward  of 
thirty  yearsi  have  attended  over  three  thousand  labors,  and  never  met  with 
a  case  of  inversion  before.  Authors  inform  us  that  the  causes  are  atony  of 
the  uterus,  or  active  contraction  of  the  one  part  with  atonic  condition  of 
another,  too  violent  traction  of  the  cord  in  extraction  of  the  placenta, 
want  of  length  in  the  funin  or  its  shortening  by  being  coiled  around  the 
neck  of  the  child,  etc.  In  the  case  now  stated,  my  opinion  is,  that  de- 
pr  ssion  took  place  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  from  the  violent 
expulsive  effort,  combined  with  the  shortness  of  the  funis,  hence  the  sink- 
ing and  pain,  followed  by  hemorrhage,  which  oeased  immediately  when  the 
inversion  became  complete. 


Reduction  of  a  Dislooated  Femue  bt  Reid's  Method. — ^Profes- 
sor Blackman  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a  femur  that  had  been  dislooated 
six  months  (twenty-four  weeks)  by  manipulating  after  the  plan  of  Reid. 
The  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown  on  the  dorsum  of  the  illium,  caufing 
a  shortening  of  the  limb  about  two  inches.  The  manipulation  was  per- 
formed while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  the  doc- 
tor thinks  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  was  subsiding,  and  the  muscles  were 
beginning  to  act  a  moment  before  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped  into  its 
socket. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  reduction  of  a  displaced 
femur  of  so  long  standing  has  been  effected  by  manipulation. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  the  Commercial  Hospital,  March  22d, 
and  the  patient  has  suffered  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever.— TFestem 
Lancet, 


Treatment  op  Eetsipelas. — M.  Velpeau  gives  the  results  of  his  treat- 
ment of  1000  cases  of  Erysipelas.  He  places  the  greatest  reliance  in  iron. 
He  employs  the  protostdpliate  of  iron  in  solutio :  about  twelve  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water— or  as  an  ointment,  eight  .parts  to  thirty  of  lard.  In 
forty  cases  in  which  thb  was  exclusively  used,  the  erysipelas  yielded  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  ointment  is  more  easily  em- 
ployed to  some  parts  than  the  lotion,  but  is  somewhat  lees  efficacious.  It 
should  be  applied  about  three  times  a  day.  The  lotion  should  be  applied 
by  sofb  compresses  or  cloths  kept  constantly  moist. — Butt,  de  Thcrop. 
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Casks  ntoM  my  Notk  Book  and  Mcmobt.— ^^  L.  Fau'hner,  JK  O., 
^qf  Haiifax  County ,  Va, — Midwifery  praotiee  fdnushes  the  mostinterestiBg 
oases  to  a  eoanfary  phjnoian.  In  these  cases  life  and  death  are  more  imme- 
diately brought  before  us,  hanging  as  it  were  upon  our  skill  and  patience^ 
«u  instruments  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  doomed  woman  to  travail  in 
sorrow,  with  the  conditional  promise  that  nevertheless  she  shall  be  saved. 

Among  the  difficulties  endangering  the  mother's  life,  retained  placenta 
stands  prominent.  It  is  my  design  to  give  a  case  or  two  of  this  compliea* 
tion  of  labor,  without  farther  preface. 

1841,  July  7.— Saw  Mrs.  J***  about  1  o'clock  p.  M.  Had  been  de- 
livered of  child  four  hours;  labor  pains  frequent,  forcing  out  largQ 
coagula  of  blood.  A  v^  intelligent  mid- wife  thought  she  had  lost  two 
chamber-pots  full  of  blood.  She  was  very  much  prostrated.  The  uterus 
contracted  during  the  pains,  but  was  flaccid  in  the  intervals.  Gentle  trao* 
tion  by  the  cord  was  of  no  avail.  I  instituted  a  brisk  friction  over  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  and  administered  ^ve  grains  of  ergot.  Some  con* 
traction  was  soon  imparted,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  placenta  was  brought 
away  by  repeating  the  traction  at  the  cord.  Kept  up  the  friction  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  insure  against  recurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

1843,  July  24th,  7}  o'clock,  a.  m. — Milly,  a  middle  aged  servant,  had 
been  delivered  of  a  child  about  12  hours,  by  a  colored  mid-wife,  who  had 
been  unable  to  get  away  the  after-birth.  Labor  pains  strong,  but  little 
hemorrhage  :  uterus  hard  and  of  considerable  size,  and  drawn  from  one  side 
to  the  other  and  forward  during  the  pains ;  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta 
presented  through  the  os  uteri;  the  os  internum  rigid,  and  constricting 
tightly  the  placenta  during  the  pains.  Occasionally  two  or  three  fingers 
could  be  inserted  through  the  stricture  by  the  presenting  portion  of  the 
plsceota,  which  was  found  adherent  by  a  large  surface  to  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  The  slightest  ^"action  of  the  cord  induced  rigid  stricture.  Hav- 
ing the  fear  of  Prof.  Hodge  before  my  eyes,  (he  inculcated  the  almost 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  a?ray  the  placenta,  whilst  Dr.  W.  Harris,  our 
examiner,  on  this  branch  at  the  medical  institute,  dissented  &om  him,)  I 
informed  the  master  of  my  diagnosis,  and  requested  consultation. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Averett,  one  of  the  very  best  accouchers  in  the 
country  profession,  was  called  in.  He  was  called  to  her  in  the  preceding 
confinement,  and  fidled  to  get  the  placenta  entire.  Upon  examination,  he 
concurred  in  my  diagnosis,  that  nearly  half  of  it  was  adherent  by  morbid 
ittaohment.  We  remained  with  her  from  4  o'clock  p.  x.  until  12  noote, 
40 
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retuDiDg  hold  of  the  placenta,  alternately,  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  en- 
deavoring to  overcome  the  stricture  and  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  detacb 
it.  During  this  time  25  grains  of  ergot  were  given  without  benefit.  We 
had  to  give  it  up";  and  as  only  a  small  portion  of  it  could  be  taken  away,- 
we  determined  to  leave  the  whole  mass,  trusting  to  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
tur».  As  of  course  she  was  much  exhausted  in  this  time,  quiet  and  rest 
were  enjoined. 

26th,  A.  M. — Pulse  110;  no  change  in  condition ;  rest;  light  diet,  and 
tepid  fomentations  to  vulva. 

Evening — Pulse  120,  and  strong;  pains  ft«quent;  abdomen  tender,  and 
rather  hot;  had  a  chill  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Venesection  one  pint,  reducing  the  pulse  to  112  ;  a  large  mush  poultice 
Co  the  abdomen;  tepid  Injections  per  vag.;  10  drops  acet.  tinctr.  op* 
ordered. 

27th,  7$  o'clock  a.  m. — ^Pulse  120,  and  of  sufficient  force;  sensatioir 
of  weakness;  frequent  pains;  soon  after  my  arrival  a  strong  one  forced 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  placenta,  causing  a  diminution  of  the  uterine 
tumor,  which  was  now  only  felt  just  above  the  pubes.  The  pulse  abated 
to  110. 

The  weather  J[)eing  very  warm,  I  cautioned  the  nurse  to  suffer  nothing 
offensive  to  remain  in  the  house.  Injections  per  vag.;  mucilaginous 
drinks  and  diet,  and  four  doses  of  three  grs.  each  of  Dover's  powder  at 
intervals  of  two  hours. 

Nine  o'clock  p.  m! — Found  her  cheerful;  pulse  94;  abdomen  nataraF 
to  the  hand;  had  discharged,  she  thinks,  the  last  of  the  after-birth. 
Evacuated  the  bowels  by  enema.  Continue  the  antiphlogistic  and  anti^ 
septic  regimen,  vaginal  injections,  etc. 

28th,  6  o'clock  p.  m. — Has  a  slight  headache;  pulse  108,  tolerably  full 
and  trilling ;  abdomen  relaxed,  with  a  little  pain  and  tenderness  joM 
above  the  pubes ;  hot  skin,  and  burning  of  the  feet ;  bowels  rather  torpids 
She  has  been  suckling  her' infant.     Warm  elm  poultice  over  hypc^astriumr 

B  Calomel,  five  grs. ;  Dover's  powders,  three  grs.  in  addition  to  previooa 
prescription. 

29th,  8  o'clock  A.  M. — Pain  and  tenderness  much  moderated ;  surface 
natural;  pulse  still  104  or  106;  medicine  has  operated  kindly;  has  dis- 
charged some  shreds  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  vagina.  Applied  25 
leeches  to  the  hypogastrium,  continue  per  vag.  injections,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen ;  convalesoenee  from  this  time  decided.    In  this  case  I 
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^amspeot  the  proiracied  efforts  at  manaal  delivery  and  hot  weather  oom- 
l)iDed,  aggravated  the  subseqneot  symptoms. 

1846,  July  IGth.-^Whilst  at  the  cabins^  I  was  asked  by  the  servanto 
4o  examine  what  proved  to  be  an  entirely  sound  placenta,  that  had  just  beea 
discharged  by  Eveline,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  had  an  abortion  of 
foetus  four  or  five  months  advanced,  about  five  weeks  previously.  She  had 
been  up  most  of  this  time,  and  occasionally  out  in  the  field,  though  troubled 
with  repeated  hemorrhages  from  the  womb. 

1846,  August  9 — Saw  Paulina,  servant,  about  21.  Found  the  head 
of  the  foetus  in  the  vagina — delivered  it  in  due  time.  Pains  inadequate 
to  expel  the  afterbirth,  and  the  hand  could  not  be  introduced  to  grasp  it. 
Let  her  take  needed  rest  during  the  night,  and  finding  no  change  next 
morning,  left  her  with  the  same  prescription.  Of  course  there  was  no 
flooding. 

10th,  p.  M. — Statu  quo.  Warm  fomentations  to  the  i^omen  and  a 
4o6e  of  ergot  were  followed  by  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  In  such  cases 
I  should  hereafter  tiy  injecting  the  cord. 

Now,  from  my  experience  and  observation  I  conclude,  that  whilst  the 
placenta  ought  to  be  taken  away  promptly  when  itean  be  done  with  safety, 
jet  as  there  is  danger  of  irritating  the  womb  as  much  by  persevering  ma- 
.  nipulations  of  us  hard-fisted  country  physicians  as  by  leaving  the  placenta^ 
it  is  better  to  ground  arms  in  proper  time,  and  see  that  nature  has  a  fair 
43hance,  interfering  only  to  aid  and  comfort.  Of  course,  when  there  is 
liemorrhage  the  efforts  should  be  commensurate  with  the  more  urgent 
necessity  of  speedy  delivery.  A  lamented  friend  some  years  since  told 
sne  once  after  a  hasty  consultation  with  the  attending  physician  in  a  ease 
^f  alarming  flooding  with  retained  placenta,  satisfied  of  the  importance 
-and  praoticabUity  of  taking  it  away  immediately,  he  was  staggered  by  a 
grave  proposition  from  the  horror-strieken  husband,  upon  hearing  their 
decision,  that  they  all  unite  in  prayer  for  divine  assistance,  before  under* 
taking  so  momentous  an  operation.  He  relied  to  him  that  his  wife  was 
in  imminent  danger,  but  could  be  easily  delivered;  though  he  would  not 
object  to  his  prayer,  provided  it  was  shorty  for  there  was  no  time  to  be 
Joet  They  solemnly  knelt  down,  and  after  a  very  appropriate  prayer  in 
matter  and  length,  if  not  in  time  and  place,  the  wife  was  safely  delivered. 
As  firm  a  believer  as  I  am  in  our  utter  dependence  upon  the  Supreme 
Being  for  suocess  in  eveiy  good  undertaking,  I  rather  think  I  should  have 
4)alled  up  Solomon  in  this  oonsultation  to  testify  that  "  there  is  a  time  for 
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all  things/'  and  saggested  that  it  might  be  more  suitable  to  strengthen  my 
hands  by  prayer  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  the  work.  I  should  have  hardly 
shown  the  professional  courtesy  that  he  did  in  taking  the  attending  physi- 
cian to  one  side  after  ascertaining  the  ease  with  which  the  placenta  could 
l>e  remoTcd,  to  adyise  the  operation.  A  paramount  regard  for  the  patient 
would  have  impelled  me  to  complete  the  delivery  while  my  band  was  In. 
He  wasy  however,  scrupulously  courteous  in  his  profession,  and  in  tbis 
case  lost  nothing  by  politeness  both  to  the  physician  and  husband. 

Expulsion  of  Tjenia  by  Pumpkin  Seeds.— C7ommt4ntcaferfybr  tl^e 
Sdston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — I  am  indebted  to  Br.  H.  B.  Sher- 
man, of  thb  city,  for  the  following  case : 

A  child,  aged  eighteen  months,  was  presented  to  him  for  advice,  baving 
glandular  disease  of  the  neck,  tumid  abdomen,  unhealthy  countenance,  and 
symptoms  which  led  him  to  suspect  the  eibtenoe  of  tape  w(»rm.  This  im- 
pression was  confirmed  by  seeing  fragments  of  the  worm  wbich  had  been 
obtained  from  the  fsecal  discharges.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  gill  of 
emulsion  from  two  ounces  of  pumpkin  seeds,  which  the  child  took  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1855,  followed  after  three  hoars  with  castor  oil.  In  two 
hours  more,  a  tape-worm  was  discharged,  measuring  full  fifteen  fbet  in 
length.  At  the  time  of  this  report,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  child  was  in 
eicellent  health,  with  no  signs  of  a  return  of  the  verminous  disorder. 

Miss  W.  applied  to  me  in  December  last  to  be  treated  for  tape-worm. 
On  the  80th  of  December,  at  5  o'clock,  ▲.  M.,  she  took  eight  ounces  of 
the  pumpkin  seed  emulsion,  and  in  three  hours  after  she  had  three  taUe- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  The  medicine  operated  between  8  and  4  o'clock, 
P.  H.  The  worm  was  voided  in  the  first  operation,  and  measured  oighteen 
and  a  half  fiset  in  length.  A  few  days  after,  the  remedy  was  repeated,  m 
an  experiment,  but  no  ftirther  indications  of  taenia  were  obtained. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  employed  in  the  above  oases  are  obvious. 
It  is  simple,  mild,  and  efficacious.  To  avoid  disappointipent  in  presoribiBg 
for  tape-worm,  a  few  points  must  be  attended  to.  Patients  are  often  sus- 
pected of  having  tape-worm  from  subjective  symptoms  only.  These  are 
not  sufficient,  and  the  failure  of  a  remedy  in  such  oases  is  presumptive 
pjroof  tiiat  the  diagonosis  was  wrong.  The  physician  jshovdd  rn  a&  eases 
insist  upon  ocular  demonstration,  which  can  easily  be  obtained,  rfnoe 
portions  of  the  worm  are  habitually  voided  by  those  who  are  infested  witii 
this  parasite.    The  medicine  also  should  be  properly  prepared  and  admin- 
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istered.  For  the  conTonienoe  of  those  who  have  not  a  formula  at  hand, 
Ae  following  directions  may  be  of  seevioe.  Bruise  three  ounces  of  pump- 
kin seeds  thoroughly  in  a  mortar ;  add  cold  water,  and  beat  the  seeds  with 
it  intimatelj,  until  by  expression  and  straining  they  yield  eight  ounces  of 
emuteloii.  Let  the  patient  take  the  above  quantity  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
uid  follow  it  in  two  or  three  hours  witii  a  full  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil. 
Cold  water  is  to  be  allowed,  if  desired,  as  a  beverage,  but  no  food  should 
be  taken,  until  after  ihe  (^>eratioQ  <^  the  purgative.  W.  W.  Ely. 

Kocbester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19th,  1856. 

A  colored  woman  in  Arkansas  recentiy  gave  birth  to  four  littie  darkies — 
&ree  ^rls  and  one  boy.  The  whole  lot  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds. 
At  the  last  accounts  the  mother  was  better  than  "  could  be  expected,"  and 
ihe  Httle  woolly  heads  were  all  as  lively  as  crickets.  The  given  names  of 
tbe  girls  are  Mississippi,  Ouachita  and  Bed  Biver,  while  the  boy  is  called 
by  the  go-ahead  name  of  Bailroad.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Washington  French, 
in  Mississsppi,  has  just  presented  him  with  two  boys  and  two  girls  at  one 
birth.  Mr.  French  was  forty-five  yean  old  when  he  married,  and  has  been 
married  one  year.  Though  oommencing  late,  he  is  likely  to  be.surrounded 
by  a  large  family  before  old  age  overtakes  him.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  ^*  glorious  country''  is  still  in  advanoe  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
France,  in  the  baby  producing  business — to  say  nothing  about  great  names 
for  "  little  responsibilities" — as  well  as  in  everything  else. 

EXPUI.8I0N  or  Qdaok  Dootobs  from  Cokstantinofls. — ^The  Turk- 
Isli  Oovemment  has  just  taken  stringent  measures  to  expel  from  their  ser- 
Tioe,  and  ^ven  from  Constantinople,  al  the  quack  doctors  that  now  swarm 
there.  In  this  Capital  there  are,  of  one  sort  or  another,  doctors  enough  to 
form  a  strong  regim^at.  The  measnns  proposed  to  be  put  in  force  by  the 
Ckyvemmeni  k  that  all  doctors  or  surgeons  shall  exhibit  their  diplomas, 
and  in  oase  of  <dieir  not  being  able  to  do  so,  to  leave  off  practicing. — Fhil 
Med.  and  Surg,  J&unu^l. 

Immikii  BaspaMHBnXTT.-^udge  Mbot,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  down 
Ao  Mowing  ruks^f  bvw,  as  iqyplioable  to  physiciaiis  :  X  The  medieal  man 
augages  tiiai  he  pooniSieD  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill,  sach  as  is  ordinarily 
pomcoied  by  «  proinmn  generally.  II.  He  engages  to  exerwe  that  skill, 
with  reasonable  care  and  diligence.    UI.  He  enfagos  to  exercise  his  best 
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judgment,  hut  is  not  responsible /or  a  mistake  of  judgment.  Beyond  thifl, 
the  defendant  is  not  responsible.  The  patient  himself  mnst  be  responsible 
for  all  else;  if  he  desires  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  oare,  he  mns^ 
secnre  it  himself.  IV.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  medical  practitioner 
never  insures  the  result.  These  are  received  in  general  as  sound  views, 
and  such  as  will  govern  every  enlightened  court.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  require  physicians  and  surgeons  to  insure 
the  result,  when  they  can  in  no  case  control  all  parts  of  the  treatment. 
Few  serious  cases  are  carried  through  a  single  day,  and  many  not  a  single 
hour,  without  a  violation  of  instructions  on  the  part  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. 

HoDE  OP  'iNDiOATiNa  PoisoNS,  MEDICINES,  ETC. — ^The  Dublin  College 
of  Physicians  has  recently  issued  an  order,  that  in  future  all  apothecaries 
and  druggists  shall  keep  medicines  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  square  or  an- 
gular bottles,  and  those  of  a  harmless  nature  in  round  bottles,  so  that  the 
most  ignorant  person,  taking  up  an  angular  bottle,  may  know  it  contains  a 
poisonous  drug.  Another  order  directs  that  in  dispensing  drugs  and  med- 
icines, or  selling  them  to  individuals  in  their  shops,  all  liniments  and  med- 
icines for  external  use  shall  be  sold  in  square  or  angular  bottles,  and  all 
those  for  internal  use  in  round  bottles.  Thus  any  nurse  or  other  person 
taking  up  a  bottle  will  know  immediately  whether  it  is  icfr  external  or  for 
internal  use. — London  Lancet. 

Mode  of  Reduoing  STBANauLAXED  Hernia,  after  failure  of  the 
Taxis,  by  a  bloodless  Operation. — M.  Seutin,  the  eminent  surgeon  of 
Brussels,  is  endeavoring  to  establish,  in  a  Belgian  Medical  journal,  the  su- 
periority of  tearing  either  the  inguinal  or  crural  ring,  over  incising  the 
same,  for  the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia.  He  quotes  experiments  on 
the  dead  body,  and  several  successful  oases;  and  is  confident  that  his  metiiod 
will  soon  supersede  the  operative  measures  generally  resorted  to.  He 
places,  first,  great  reliance  on  graduated  taxis,  continued  with  due  precau- 
tions for  a  considerable  period;  and  when  this  &ils,  he  endeavors  to  hook 
his  index^ger  round  the  margin  of  the  ring,  by  passing  it  between  the 
tumor  and  tiie  abdomen ;  and  by  using  a  certain  tooe,  he  causes  ihe  filnes 
of  the  external  oblique  to  give  way  and  crack  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia.  M.  Seutin  defends  his  piaotioe  with  considerable 
ability,  and  hopes  trials  will  be  made. — London  LanceL 
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Mabried. — May  6th,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brooka,  Prof.  Samuel  Q-.  Armor, 

4yf  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  to  Miss  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  C.  B.  Hoi- 

oomby  of  DaytoD,  Ohio. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  men  of  old, 
With  sturdy  limbs  and  courage  bold, 
Thick  mail'd  in  steel,  ne'er  shunn'd  a  strife 
With  lo?e,  the  prize — the  hazard,  lite. 

In  these  wild  garaes,  where  swords  or  spears 

Decided  soon  the  fate  of  years, 

Some  Lady's  smile  nery'd  in  the  ftuy. 

The  conquering  hero  of  the  day ;  ^ 

And  bless*d  him  with  a  **yirgin  zone," 

As  Hymen  join'd  the  twain  in  one. 

From  strifes  like  these  great  Castes  aspire 

To  trace  descent  fVom  some  brave  sire, 

Whose  deeds  of  valor  won  the  fair,  • 

And  thus,  a  nation,  for  an  heir. 


But  who  can  sing — what  Prophet  see 
The  coming  race  that  springs  from  thee. 
Thou  conquering  fair  who  fought  and  won 
Before  thy  Abmok  was  put  on  ? 


Obittjaby  RecoiId. — Died,  in  London,  May  Ist,  1856,  aged  — ^  Geo. 
J.  Outhrie,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  military  surgeons  of 
our  day. 

In  London,  on  the  24th  April,  1856,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age 
Henry  Clatterbuck,  M.  D.  Ihr.  C.  was  for  nearly  seventy  years  an  active 
member  of  the  profession,  during  all  which  period  his  life  was  one  of  steady 
and  continued  industry.  For  fifteen  years  he  edited  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
mrgical  Eeview,  (1795-1809),  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works.  He  was  three  times  Premdent  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  and 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years  attended  its  anniversary  meetings. 

At  Hull,  on  the  13th  April,  1856,  Robert  Hull,  M^  D.,  in  the  62d 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  H.  was  the  senior  physician  of  Norwich,  Physician 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Eye  Infirmary, 
author  of  a  work  "On  the  Morbid  Eye,"  etc. 

At  Paris,  April  16th,  aged  53,  M.  Yidal  (DeCassis),  Surgeon  to 
the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  (where  he  was  M.  Bicord's  colleague),  of 
long-standing  renal  disease.  M.  Yidal  was  universally  respected.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  surgery,  in  five  volumes,  which  is 
a  text-book  in  the  French  schools;  also  of  a  Treatbe  on  Venereal  Diseases. 

At  Paris,  April  24th,  Dr.  Sandras,  Physician  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and 
the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  t1ie  nervous  system. 
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Peof.  Owf  n. — ^Thb  geDtlem&n  has  been  appointed  the  head  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Quekett  will  be  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  Curatorship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Formation  op  Casein  by  the  Putrefaction  of  Fibrin. — ^It  is 
known  that  when  washed  fibrin  is  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  a  summer  heat 
under  water^  it  partly  dissolves  to  a  fluid  which  is  milky,  at  about  148** 
Fahr.,  and  coagulates  at  boiling  heat.  With  reference  to  this  point,  Dr. 
Gunning  observes,  that  previous  investigators  have  not  remarked  that  after 
all  the  fibrin  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  has  formed, a  more  or  less  colored 
slimy  fluid,  not  only  a  protein  substance  coagulable  by  heat,  but  also  a  body 
resembling  casein,  exists  in  the  liquid.  When  this  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  flocculent  precipitate  formed 
by  boiling  filtered  off,  on  the  additi<»i  of  acetic  acid,  there  results  in  the 
filtrate  a  strong  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  dT  the  precipitant, 
and  in  this  respect  behaves  as  casein,  and  also  exhibits  all  the  known  reactions 
of  the  protein  compounds.  The  casein  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
viously formed  albumen — at  least  the  turbidity  by  boiling  is  the  slighter, 
and  the  precipitate  by  acetic  acid  the  greater,  the  farther  the  putrefiMtive 
process  has  progressed. 

From  the  fluid  ft^ed  from  albumen  by  neutralization  and  bcnling,  this 
second  albuminous  substance  can,  not  only  by  acetic  and  other  acids,  be 
precipitated,  but  it  can  be  also  coagulated  by  rennet  when  sugar  of  milk  is 
present  at  the  same  time;  at  least  Dr.  Gunning  has  not  succeeded  in  co- 
agulating it  without  the  presence  of  this  substance.  However,  he  does 
not  believe  on  that  account  that  it  is  identical  with  ordinary  casein,  and 
more  especially  !ls  it  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling  with  chloride  of  calcium 
or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  also  because  it  does  not  form  a  film  by  evap- 
oration in  the  air. 

Chloroform  in  Pneumonia. — A  Hungarian  physician.  Dr.  Stohandl 
reports  three  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  muoh  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  chloroform,  (30  to  40  drops,)  repeated 
several  times  a  day.  After  each  inhalation  the  symptoms  were  relieved; 
after  four  or  six  hours  they  again  became  aggravated,  but  were  again  re- 
lieved by  a  repetition  of  ihe  inhalation.  In  from  five  to  eight  days  a  epre 
was  effected. — Revue  de  Ther<y9^  etc. 
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CASE  OF  NEPHRITIS,'  COMPLICATED  WITH  JAUNDICE. 

By  AifTHomr  Psniston,  M.  J).,  Tislting  Phyrioian,  Charity  HosplUI. 

On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1856,  Frits  Jellio,  a  natiye  of  France,  en- 
tered ward  No.  80,  Charity  Hospital,  complaining  of  severe  and  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  lombar  and  right  hypochondriac  region ;  his  poise  was  quick 
and  sharp,  skin  hot  and  dry,  presenting  in  &ot  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
febrile  reaction ;  there  was  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  of  the  skin,  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  conjunctiva.  At  that  time  a  species  of  epidemic  of  jaundice 
prevailed  in  the  Hospital,  and  several  cases  were  then  under  treatment  in 
the  ward,  so  that  I  referred  the  symptoms  to  an  incipient  case  of  jaundice. 
The  man,  however, insisted  that  the  pain  he  felt  was  in  hb  kidneys;  he 
said  that  he  was  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  knew  the  position  of  those  organs ; 
he  admitted  that  he  made  water  freely,  and  felt  no  pain  during  mic- 
turition. He  attributed  his  disease  to  cold  he  had  taken  from  being  wet. 
I  ordered  six  cups  to  seat  of  pain ;  it  seems,  however,  that  when  the  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Lilly,  attempted  to  put  on  the  cups,  the  patient  was  taken  with 
a  sudden  spasm  and  fainted,  so  that  the  cups  were  not  applied.  The  next 
day  the  patient  presented  the  deepest  saffiron  hue  characteristic  of  jaundice : 
the  fever  continued,  though  much  abated,  and  he  still  complained  of  pain 
in  his  back.  I  ordered  a  blister  over  the  liver,  together  with  mild  diapho- 
retic remedies,  spts.  atheris  nitrici,  etc.  On  the  third  day  I  prescribed  a 
full  bath,  and  subsequently  continued  the  treatment  by  means  of  purgatives 
and  diaphoretics.  Under  this  treatment  he  appeared  gradually  improving, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  for  a  radical  cure,  but  the  absorption  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  yellow  coloring  matter  deposited  in  the  tissues.  His  urine, 
which  I  examined'  several  times,  presented  the  characteristic  appearance 
41 
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observed  in  jaundice;  that  is  to  say,  a  dark  greenish  color  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  bile. 

On  the  12th  of  June^  I  saw  him  at  the  morning  visit,  but  he  presented 
no  unusual  symptom  :  towards  12  o'clock,  m.,  he  was  taken  with  a  very 
violent  colic ;  the  student  then  consulted  Dr.  Vance,  Assistant  House  Sur- 
geon, who  prescribed  a  mustard  poultice  to  seat  of  pain ;  thb  producing  no 
relief,  he  ordered  six  cups  to  abdomen.  The  next  morning  I  found  the 
patient  still  apparently  in  great  agony :  ordered  two  pills  of  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  containing  two  grains  each,  to  be  given  every  two 
hours  until  the  bowels  were  operated  upon  :  also  anodyne  poultice  to  abdo- 
men. These  measures  were  entirely  ineffectual,  and  he  died  on  the  14th 
of  June,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  next  morning  I  made  the  post  mortem  examination,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  my  friend.  Dr.  T.  Meux.  The  subject  presents  no  external 
traces  of  decomposition ;  the  abdomen  is,  however,  very  much  enlarged 
and  distended  with  gas. 

The  different  thoracic  viscera  were  successively  examined,  and  found  to 
be  perfectly  healthy.  The  intestinal  tube  presented  no  morbid  appearances, 
save  in  one  place,  where  there  seemed  to  be  some  congestion,  and  increased 
arborescence  in  the  blood  vessels.  As  some  of  the  symptoms  which  pre. 
ceded  death  might  have  been  referred  to  intestinal  obstruction,  we  exam- 
ined the  intestines  with  some  care,  but  nothing  was  found  to  corroborate 
this  suspicion.  We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  liver ;  and  as  jaun- 
dice is  rarely  a  fatal  disease,  unless  complicated  with  some  intercurrent  af- 
fection, as  in  this  case,  opportunities  are  seldom  afforded  of  observing  its 
pathological  effects.  The  liver  was  evidently  much  diseased,  its  color 
changed  to  a  very  dark  hue,  resembling  that  of  the  spleen.  Its  consistency 
was  also  altered  ;  being  exceedingly  friable,  and  breaking  down  upon  the 
slightest  pressure  into  a  black  grumous  mass :  the  gall  bladder  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  thin  fluid  bile,  much  paler  than  the  normal  secre- 
tion ;  no  traces  of  any  calculi  were  found  either  in  the  hepatic  or  cystic 
ducts.  We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  kidneys :  these  we  found  to 
be  much  reduced  in  size,  and  so  soft  that  it  required  great  care  to  take 
them  out  entire  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  Both  kidneys  appeared 
shrivelled  and  puckered  in  every  direction,  producing  a  mammillated  or 
hob  nailed  appearance.  They  were  scarcely  half  the  natural  size,  flattened 
down  on  the  sides,  and  quite  soft  and  flabby.  On  making  a  longitudinal 
section,  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  these  organs  was  found  to  be  en- 
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tirelj  desbroyed,  no  traoes  of  the  tuboli  or  cortical  portions  could  be  dis* 
Hngnished,  both  kidneys  were  reduced  to  a  pulpy^  jelly-like  mass  of  a  dark 
sepia  color.  But  in  this  general  disorganization  and  softening  of  the  gland' 
alar  structure,  no  traces  of  pus  were  found ;  the  inflammation  had  evident- 
ly not  reached  the  suppurative  stage. 

Reflecting  on  the  singular  course  and  fatal  termination  of  this  case,  I 
have  sought  in  vain  among  the  diffierent  authors  for  some  explanation  of 
this  obscure  disease :  even  the  learned  and  voluminous  work  of  Kayer  on 
Diseases  of  the  ELidneys,  offiers  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  this  case.  Ex- 
amples of  inflammation  and  abcess  of  the  kidneys  are  not  wanting ',  gan- 
grene of  these  organs,  though  a  rare  affection,  has  been  seen,  but  it  is 
mostly  the  result  of  large  doses  of  some  poisonous  substances  which  have 
a  special  action  on  the  kidneys,  such  as  cantharides,  turpentine  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  Moreover^  I  could  not  tecognize  any  analogy  between  this  case 
and  the  following  description,  which  I  translate  from  page  308  of  Kayer 
on  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys : 

^'  The  phenomena  which  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  acute  nephritis  has 
passed  on  to  the  suppurative  stage/ are  the  |>ersistance  of  the  pain,  and  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  the  appearance  of  irregular  chills  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  the  development  of  cerebral  symptoms,  the  typhoid  condition, 
the  frequent  and  weak  pulse.  As  to  the  termination  in  gangrene,  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  ever  been  observed  in  simple  nephritis,  without  there  being 
at  the  same  time  some  pus  deposited  and  infiltrated  in  many  points  of  the 
renal  substance.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  among  the  cerebral  or  typhoid  symptoms  those  which 
are  brought  on  by  the  mere  suppuration  of  the  kidneys  from  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  gangrene.  Moreover,  the  termination  of  nepritis  by  gan- 
grene is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  followiog  symptoms  which  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  are  gathered  from  a  very  small  number  of  cases :  sudden 
cessation  of  pain,  at  the  same  time  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  pulse 
is  small  and  intermittent;  there  are  continued  vomitings,  hiccough,  an  in- 
expressible sentiment  of  distress,  and  incoherent  words  soon  followed  by 
delirium ;  the  urine  may  be  either  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  exceedingly 
feUd,  or  there  may  be  complete  suppression  of  this  function ;  at  times 
patechioe  have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

<*  Whenever  I  have  observed  gangrene  in  simple  nephritis,  the  kidney 
was  also  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  the  patient  had  presented  during  life 
those  typhoid  or  septic  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  termination  by 
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suppuration  and  gangrene.  As  to  ihe  black  and  fetid  urine,  I  observed  it 
in  two  cases  where  sereral  of  the  cones  were  in  a  gangrenous  state,  the 
detritus  from  which  was  consequently  mixed  with  the  urine." 

In  an  excellent  article  in  Arohxyes  Oen^rales  de  Medicine,  8d  Seriee, 
vol.  1st,  page  8,  Mr.  Ghom'el  says :  ^'It  is  generally  believed  that  the  in- 
ternal use  of  certain  acrid  substances,  such  as  caniharides  and  torpentine, 
may  ^ve  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  but  those  substances  are  far 
from  having  on  the  urinary  organs  that  direct  action  which  is  generally 
supposed,  and  I  do  not  beHeve  there  is  one  authentic  case  of  nephritis  at- 
tributable to  this  cause." 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  neither  do  the  symptoms  during  life,  nor  the 
pathological  appearances  after  death,  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  above 
mentioned  descriptions.  Here  we  have  a  rapidly  fatal  disease,  producing 
death  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  the  kidneys  are  found  so  totally  disor- 
ganized that  their  organic  functions  must  have  been  totally  impossible. 
Could  I  have  foreseen  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  I  might  have  observed 
many  symptoms  which  have  perhaps  escaped  my  notice  ]  the  severe  and 
protracted  colic,  to  which  I  had  attributed  the  fatal  termination,  remains, 
however,  unaccounted  for. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  this  disease 
we  must  naturally  ask  ourselves,  was  the  jaundice  a  cause  or  an  effect  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  ?  or  wore  both  diseases  coexistent  with 
each  other,  having  been  occasioned  by  cold  and  exposure,  produdng  in- 
flammation of  these  neighboring  and  contiguous  organs?  In  support  of 
the  latter  opinion  we  may  say  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  when 
the  yellow  color  of  jaundice  was  scarcely  perceptible,  save  on  the  more 
transparent  tunics  of  the  eye,  the  man  complained  of  severe  and  deep 
seated  pain  in  the  back,  which  lb  referred  to  his  kidneys.  We  may  then 
admit  that  hepatitis  and  nephritis  existed  at  the  same  time;  but  as  the  for- 
mer progressed,  the  latter  seemed  to  decline,  for  after  the  second  or  third 
day  he  no  longer  complained  of  any  lumbar  pains,  and  said  he  felt  much 
better.  But  after  a  certain  time  the  kidneys  became  the  natural  emuncto- 
ries  whereby  the  bile  was  principally  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  we 
may  conceive  that  thb  abnormal  function  supervening  at  a  time  when  the 
kidneys  were  already  somewhat  diseased,  may  thereby  have  produced  that 
rapid  and  fatal  disorganization  of  which  the  result  was  death.  Now,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  explanation  of  the  colic,  we  might  attribute 
it  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  urea  which  remained  in  the  system. 
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^  The  greatest  of  living  phyaiologistBy  Gkode  Bemard,  has  shown  by  ex- 
periments on  animals  that  when  both  kidneys  are  taken  away  by  Ti?isec- 
iiony  the  animals  may  live  for  several  days.  Having  performed  this  opera* 
tioB  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  soon  nrea  appeared  in  the  bloody  he  was 
astonished  to  see  that  for  several  days  none  could  be  found,  until  suddenly 
large  quantities  appeared  at  once,  and  then  death  rapidly  supervened. 
Unable  at  first  to  account  for  this,  he  examined  the  animal  very^carefuUy, 
and  found  that  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  were  com- 
pletely disorganized,  at  the  same  time  it  retained  a  strong  ammoniaoal 
smell. 

He  then  examined,  on  another  animal,  the  excrements  which  were  voided 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  found  them  to  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  urea.  He  thus  satisfied  himself  that  the  stomach  had  exercised, 
in  the  absence  of  the  kidneys,  a  vicarious  function,  which,  however,  could 
only  be  of  very  short  duration ;  for  when  the  mucous  and  glandular  coats 
of  <^e  stomach  become  disorganized  (as  they  soon  were)  the  functions  ceased, 
urea  appeared  in  the  blood,  and  the  animal  died  from  coma. 

If  these  interesting  physiological  observations  throw  any  light  on  this 
obscure  subject,  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  anal- 
ogous effects  may  have  been  the  result,  in  this  case,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  kidneys. 


POLYPUS  UTERI. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I  sent  you,  about  a  week  ago,  a  polypus  uteri,  re- 
moved from  the  uterus  of  a  negro  woman  in  this  vicinity,  presenting  noth- 
ing singular  in  its  size  or  structure,  and  only  interesting  as  a  well  formed 
specimen  of  that  class  of  morbid  growth.  The  method  of  removal  which 
I  adopted,  deviating  slightly  from  that  recommended  and  usually  practiced, 
may  induce  you  to  overlook  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  case  in  its  patho- 
logical relations. 

The  subject  of  the  operation,  a  negress  aet.  42  years,  married,  but 
never  impregnated,  had  been  unsuccessfully  operated  on  about  two  years 
ago  for  a  similar  growth.  She  was  much  reduced  by  a  constant  hemor- 
rhage and  leucorrheal  discharge.  I  applied  the  ligature — a  piece  of  well 
twisted  silken  cord — ^and,  having  secured  the  tumor  as  high  up  on  its  neck 
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as  pos^ble,  and  after  tightening  the  same^  I  broo^t  away  the  entire  growth 
by  torsion.  The  patient  did  not  complain  of  pain,  there  was  no  conse- 
quent hemorrhage,  and  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  the  instrument  for 
several  days,  as  well  as  the  offensiveness  of  the  sloughing  process  which 
would  have  otherwise  existed,  were  obviated  by  the  method  detailed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  J.  RICHARDS. 

Atchafalaya  Quar.  Station,  Julj,  1856. 


[The  above  is  another  instance  of  the  successful  removal  of  uterine 
polypus  by  immediate  detachment  of  the  m^ss.  The  result  of  our  own 
observation  has  been  such  that  we  are  really  surprised  that  the  method  of 
gradual  detachment  by  the  sloughing  process,  after  application  of  the  lig- 
ature, should  still  find  so  many  advocates  amongst  authors  and  others. 
When  experience  shows  that  hemorrhage  so  seldom  occurs,  even  after  ex- 
ctnonf  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  excessive  dread  of  hemorrhage ; 
and  when  it  shows,  too,  how  much  of  trouble  not  un^requently  arises  from 
allowing  a  putrid  mass  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  to  lie  in  the  vagina, 
we  really  wonder  that  operators  are  not  more  willing  to  encounter  the  few 
chances  of  hemorrhage.  Yelpeau,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dupuytren, 
all  advocate  excision,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  excised  ttoo  hundred 
polypi,  encountering  hemorrhage  in  but  tv>o.  With  such  results  as  these, 
why  should  we  fear  immediate  removal  by  torsion,  or  the  ecraseur  of  Chas- 
saignao,  when  the  very  principle  of  the  operations  would  seem  to  indicate 
less  danger  than  is  encountered  by  excision  with  the  knife  ?  If  the  ope- 
rator is  so  very  much  afraid  of  excision,  he  might  at  least  improve  the 
sloughing  operation  somewhat  by  applying  the  ligature,  and  then  excise 
below  it. 

In  Ashwell  on  Diseases  of  Females,  page  356,  third  Amcrioan  edition, 
we  find  the  following : 

<<  Dupuytren  is  reported  to  have  met  with  eight  or  ten  fatal  cases  after  the 
use  of  the  ligature,  all  of  which  presented  the  symptoms  arising  from  absorb- 
tion  of  pus  into  the  system.  Such  results,  although  I  have  now  re- 
moved a  very  large  number  of  polypi  by  ligature,  have  never  occurred  to 
me.  As  yet,  not  one  of  my  patients  has  died  who  has  been  thus  treated  ^ 
although  more  than  once  hemorrhage,  when  I  have  excised,  has  been 
alarming." 

Such  evidence,  springing  from  high  sources,  is  to  the  student  not  only 
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confliotiDg;  but  well  caloalated  to  oonfase.  In  the  one  case  we  have  Da- 
puytren  ezoisiog  two  hundred  times,  with  only  two  hemorrhages;  yet  he 
meets  with  <'  eight  or  ten  fatal  cases  after  the  use  of  the  ligature/'  it  be- 
ing most  highly  presumable  that  he  did  not  resort  to  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion as  oft;en  as  he  did  to  that  of  excision.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
Dr.  Ashwell  meeting  with  hemorrhage  '^more  than  once''  (though  he  does 
not  say  in  what  proportion  to  the  number  of  operations)  where  he  has  ex- 
cised, and  not  losing  one  of  his  patients  who  were  subjected  to  the  liga- 
ture. In  the  first  case,  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  patients  were  not 
subjected  to  any  of  the  annoyances  or  unpleasant  results  of  the  slough- 
ing process;  in  the  second,  nothing  is  said  about  it,  though  all  practition- 
ers afe  familiar  with  them. 

We  do  not  contend  for  the  knife  in  any  other  cases  than  those  in  which 
the  pedicle  is  so  large  that  the  ligaturecannot  readily  cut  through;  in  these 
we  think  the  application  of  the  knife  below  the  ligature  preferable  to  al- 
lowing the  strangulated  mass  to  lie  in  the  vagina.  In  all  polypi  with  small 
pedicles,  we  must  advocate  immediate  removal  either  by  cutting  directly 
through  with  the  ligature,  or  by  torsion. 

Ashwell  says:  ''I  have  never  met  with  polypi  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ligature,"  and  he  has  removed  <<  a  very  large  number  of  polypi." 
Dr.  Walter  Channing,  who  gives  a  very  interesting  account  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  thirteen  operations  for  polypus  by  the 
ligature,  says :  ''  In  two  cases  pain  was  complained  of  In  a  third  it  was 
stated  to  be  present  after  it  was  inquired  about,  in  only  one  was  it  alarm- 
ing— so  severe  as  to  lead  to  loosening  and  removing  the  ligature."  Dr. 
Bichards  says  there  was  no  pain  in  the  case  he  has  detailed. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Richards 
for  his  communication,  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful  specimen  of  polypus 
uteri,  nicely  put  up  in  alcohol.  The  tumor  is  now  (having,  of  course, 
shrunken  considerably)  two  inches  in  length  by  one  inch  in  its  greatest 
lateral  diameter. — Ed.] 


CRANIOTOMY. 

By  Wm.  E.  Bsioxell,  H .  D.,  of  Vlokabarff,  Mimbslpiii: 

June  4th,  at  3,  p.  m.,  I  was  called  to  see  Louisa,  a  negress  belonging  to 
Mrs.  D.,  »t.  35  years,  in  good  general  health,  and  in  labor  with  her  sev- 
enth child-^had  been  in  labor  since  12  o'clock,  M.,  of  May  31st. 
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Vaginal  exploration  revealed  the  head  follj  engaged  in  the  superior 
strait  of  the  pelvis,  immovable,  and  with  an  extensive  caput  succedaneum. 
After  as  careful  an  ezaminatbn  as  the  condition  of  things  would  allow,  I 
concluded  that  the  head  had  probably  tended  to  present  in  a  first  position 
in  the  beginning  of  labor,  but,  coming  down  under  too  great  a  degree  of 
<'  eztenson,"  the  occiput  had  been  thrown  upwards,  and  the  case  was  now 
in  the  precise  condition  represented  in  Warrington's  Obstetrics,  page  199, 
plate  77,  vjz.,  <'  the  occipito-bregmatic  diameter  of  the  head,  and  the  dorso- 
sterual  diameter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  attempting  to  pass  down 
into  the  sacro-pubal  diameter  of  the  pelvis.'' 

This  diagnosis  being  established,  the  next  step  was  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  child  still  lived.  The  patient  thought  she  felt  motions  of  the 
fioetus  about  six  hours  before  my  arrival,  but  the  midwife  in  attendance 
thought  it  had  not  moved  for  more  than  a  day.  I  auscultated  the  wliole 
uterine  region  with  great  care,  but  could  detect  no  fo&tal  circulation,  nor 
could  palpation  detect  any  motions. 

The  liquor  amnii  had  been  evacuated  since  SUnday  night,  June  1st ; 
after  my  arrival  the  pains  were  very  inefficient,  and  by  no  means  frequent, 
and  the  midwife  informed  me  that  she  had  had  no  strong  pains  for  some 
time  previous  to  my  being  called  in.  In  the  absence  of  pain,  I  attempted 
to  effect  a  change  of  presentation  by  pushing  up  the  forehead,  and  bring- 
ing down  the  occiput — in  other  words,  by  producing  "flexion;"  but  all 
efforts  were  unavailing  3  the  head  was  firmly  wedged.  I  had  no  veeds. 
Although  the  patient  had  been  in  labor  four  days,  she  evinced  no  signs 
of  exhaustion,  though  she  was  very  much  alarmed,  having  been  told  that 
she  should  die  in  this  labor.  I  advised  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
child,  as  I  was  certain  of  its  being  dead,  though  I  suggested  a  consulta- 
tion. Her  owner  proposed  Dr.  8.,  who  lived  near  by,  and  who,  although 
a  retired  practitioner,  stands  high  among  hb  professional  brethren,  espe- 
cially in  the  practice  of  obstetrics.  He  promptly  joined  me,  and,  after 
examining  the  patient  carefully,  concurred  with  me  as  to  the  position  of 
the  child :  but,  doubting  whether  life  was  extinct,  he  advised  delay,  being 
unwilling  to  see  instruments  used  unless  peremptorily  indicated.  I  agreed 
to  wait  and  to  endeavor  still,  by  manipulations,  to  effect  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, unless  exhaustion  should  supervene,  when  delivery  with  instruments 
should  at  once  be  resorted  to.  Things  remained  in  staiu  quo,  until  9  k 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when,  on  making  another  attempt  to  push  the 
forehead  up,  there  was  a  gush  of  a  very  offensive  fluid,  followed  by  a  clot- 
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ted  mass.  I  seot  for  Dr.  S.  again,  and  be  joined  me  at  10  A.  M.  I  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  showed  him  the  mass  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  vagina.  He  no  longer  doabted  as  to  the  death  of  the  child, 
but,  guided  by  the  most  humane  impulses,  proposed  to  substitute  the  for- 
ceps for  the  perforator.  I  introduced  the  blades,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  lock  them.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  gained  by  delay,  but  a  great 
deal  to  be  lost,  so  I  urged  the  use  of  the  perforator.  I  introduced 
this  instrument  into  the  cranium,  and  broke  up  the  cerebral  mass,  which 
flowed  out  readily;  and  finding  that  the  bones  were  now  disposed  to  col- 
li^pae,  we  gave  her  a  dose  of  wine  of  ergot.  After  a  little  while  I  again 
attempted  fleidon  by  pushing  up  the  forehead  and  pulling  down  the  occi- 
put. A  pain  came  on  at  this  time,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  occiput  fall  under  the  arch  of  the  pelyis,  and  very  soon  thereafter 
the  deUvery  of  the  child  was  completed. 

Eyen  under  such  un&vorable  circumstances,  my  patient  has  had  a  good 
<'  getting  up,''  and  is  now  entirely  well.  She  had  been  pregnant  seven 
times.  Three  of  her  children  were  born  dead,  two  having  been  delivered 
with  instruments.  She  had  had  two  miscarriages,  both  of  which  were 
very  tardy.  Of  the  two  living  children,  one  (6  or  7  years  old)  survives ; 
the  other  died  a  few  months  after  birth.  In  the  three  first  named  labors 
she  lingered  four  or  five  days;  in  the  last  named,  from  twenty-four  to  thir- 
tj-siz  hours. 

Here  is  another  glaring  instance  of  the  worse  than  inefficiency  of  the 
"  midwife,"  or,  in  common  parlance,  the  "  granny."  This  woman  is 
blessed  with  an  ample  pelvis  and  a  good  constitution,  but  she  and  her 
child  have  been  the  victims  of  the  ignorance  of  a  wise  old  granny.  Had 
she  been  seen  before,  or  soon  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
deviation  of  presentation  could  have  been  readily  corrected,  and  she  would 
in  all  probability,  have  given  safe  and  speedy  birth  to  a  living  child.  If 
there  is  one  stumbling  block  to  the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  physician, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  pre-employment  of  ^^  grannies."  Amongst  white 
persons,  and  especially  those  who  are  in  independent  circumstances,  the 
''granny"  should  really  be  nothing  more  than  the  nurse,  her  every  step 
being  under  the  guidance  of  the  physician.  On  plantations,  of  course,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  physician  is  to  be  called  in  to  every  case  of 
natural  labor;  but  he  should  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  an  early  call  to 
such  cases  as  do  present  difficulties.  If  we  could  only  get  these  old  gran- 
nies to  acknowledge  that  they  only  know  how  to  receive  and  dress  a  baby, 
42 
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with  how  mQoh  more  profit  to  the  owner  and  satis&otion  to  the  acooodienr 
oould  these  cases  be  condnoted !  As  it  is,  amongst  white  and  black,  rich 
and  poor,  scores  of  lives  are  lost  and  endless  soffering  inflicted,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  How  often  is  the  phynoian 
called  on  to  mutilate  a  child  which  might  a  few  hours  before  have  been 
safely  delivered  !  And  how  often  does  he  leave  the  roof  of  his  patient^ 
not  only  filled  with  poignant  regrets  that  he  has  had  to  imbue  his  hands 
in  such  innocent  blood,  but  covered  with  the  worst  suspcions  of  those  he 
has  served,  that  he  has  killed  without  cause  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  a  system,  or  rather  a  custom,  which  b 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  South  Ihan  elsewhere,  and  which  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  medical  men  to  use  every  proper  effort  to  subvert.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  and  in  a  true  spirit  of  justice,  if  the  physician  is  to  be 
the  responsible  person  in  these  cases  (and  who  ever  heard  of  any  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  "  granny,")  let  him  have  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  this  way,  we  will  not  only  have  better  nurses  for  females,  but 
the  physician,  feeling  the  greater  importance  of  hb  position,  as  well  as  the 
ju$t  responsibility  imposed,  will  be  stimulated  to  aim  at  greater  perfection 
in  his  art,  and  thus  will  good  result  to  all  concerned. 


CLINICAL  CASES. 

Surgery  i. __- 

Surgeon,  Charity  Hospitol. 

Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Radial  Artery — Secondary  Hemorrhage — Zrt- 
gation  of  both  Extremiiiee  of  the  Wounded  Artery. — J.  R  *  ♦  *,  a  Ger- 
man  by  birth,  was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  bleeding  from  the 
arm.  On  examination,  die  blood  was  seen  to  flow  from  an  old  wound  in 
a  granulating  state,  situated  about  four  inches  frt>m  the  wrist,  and  towards 
the  outside  of  the  arm.  The  bleeding  was  profuse,  arterial,  and  per  saltom. 
A  wound  of  the  radial  artery  was  evident.  A  month  previously  the  pa- 
tient had  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  arm,  and  had  applied  to  a  phy- 
sician who  stopped  the  blood  by  compression.  During  the  process  of 
cicatrisation,  secoDdary  hemorrhage  occurred  at  four  different  times,  and 
each  time  the  attending  physician  resorted  to  compression  to  arrest  honor- 
rhage.  Exhausted,  both  physically  and  pecuniarily,  the  patieiit  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  Hospital. 
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Cutting  down  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  I  ligated  both  extremities  of 
ihe  artery,  and  all  hemorrhage  stopped.  The  usual  precautions  to  pro- 
mote the  fonnation  ef  collateral  circulation  were  adopted,  the  wound 
healed,  and  in  ten  days  the  patient  lefb  the  Hospital  perfectly  relieved. 

The  report  of  this  case  is  offered  as  condusiYe  evidence  in  favor  of  tying 
both  ends  of  arteries  when  divided.  To  resort  to  compression  when  the 
ligature  is  fax  more  easy  and  safe  is  a  mode  of  practice  that  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned. 

Cancerous  TwMor  of  the  Thigh — ArnpuUUian^^Recovety. — ^The  subject 
of  this  observation,  James  Hailey,  a  native  of  Ireland,  sBt.  85  years,  a  com- 
mon laborer  on  steamboats,  was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the 
loth  day  of  May,  1856.  He  com|dained  of  a  dull  and  heavy  pain  in  the 
left;  thigh.  On  examination  of  the  parts,  a  swelling,  somewhat  circum- 
scribed, was  discovered  on  the  middle  third  of  the  femur ;  it  seemed  to  be 
deeply  seated  beneath  the  rectus  and  vastus  extemus  muscles.  There  was 
no  redness  accompanying  this  swelling ;  tiie  patient's  general  condition 
seemed  to  be  good;  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  had  always  been  healthy. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this  swelliiig,  of  which  he  com- 
plained, in  the  thigh,  he  stated  that  some  time  in  February  last,  while 
following  his  occupation  as  a  steamboat  hand,  in  Eastport,  Tenn.,  he  was 
injured  by  the  falling  of  a  cotton  bale  upon  his  leg,  which  produoe4  a  se- 
vere contusion  of  the  limb.  The  contusion  had  extended  even  above  the 
knee.  He  however  soon  recovered  from  this  bruise,  and  complained  no 
more  of  his  leg  until  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  about  the  first  of 
April,  when,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  sprained  his  knee  while 
working  on  the  levee. 

From  this  time  he  says  he  began  to  feel  a  burning  pain  in  his  thigh, 
and  to  notice  a  slight  swelling  in  the  limb,  which  gradually  increased  until 
ho  applied  for  admissioa  into  the  Ho^tal. 

The  tumor  was  more  or  less  eiroomsoribed ;  manipulations  did  not  pro- 
duee  any  uneasy  sensation ;  on  palpation  it  presented  an  elastic  feeling 
whieh  resembled  finctuation ;  theskin  had  retted  its  natural  appearance. 
The  bone  oould  distinotiy  be  felt  from  below  and  above  the  tumor,  and 
presented  no  signs  of  enlargement.  No  bruit  eould  be  detected  by  auscul- 
tation, neitiier  was  there  any  pulsation  to  be  felt.  From  the  history  of 
the  ease,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  aneurism,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  swelling  observed  was  the  result  of  an  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  muscles  and  deep  fascia,  produced  probably  by  the  injuries  he 
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had  received  from  the  fall  of  the  cotton  bale.  Acting  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, I  punctured  the  tumor,  and  by  means  of  a  female  catheter  a  quan- 
tity of  dark  grumous  blood,  very  offensive,  escaped  through  the  opening. 
Detergent  injections  of  chloride  of  soda  and  water  were  thrown  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tumor,  but  finding  that  its  siie  had  not  diminbhed,  and  the 
patient  still  complaining  of  pain,  I  determined  to  lay  the  tumor  open,  which 
I  did  by  making  an  incision  through  its  longest  diameter.  The  same  gru- 
mous, dark  and  fetid  blood  flowed  as  before,  except  in  greater  quantity. 
The  skin,  ceUnlar  tissue  and  vastus  externus  muscle,  which  had  been  divi- 
ded by  the  knife  looked  healthy.  Thb  flow  of  putrid  blood  acted  as  a 
great  drain  upon  the  system,  and  the  patient's  previous  good  condition  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  impaired.  Night  sweats  supervened,  colliquative  diar- 
rhea followed,  and  hectic  blush  was  not  long  in  making  its  appearan()e. 
Wines  and  stimulants,  together  with  a  supporting  diet  became  necessary, 
to  repair  the  injuries  of  a  confirmed  cachexia.  Under  this  treatment  he 
seemed  to  be  getting  along  moderately  well,  until  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  June,  one  month  after  his  admission,  when  the  nurse  repaired  to  me  in 
great  haste  to  inform  me  that  the  patient's  leg  was  broken.  So  surprising 
to  me  was  the  intelligence  that  I  could  not  believe  it.  A  visit  to  the  ward, 
however,  soon  convinced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  the  nurae's  diagnosis.  Our 
patient  had  broken  his  thigh  while  shifting  his  position  in  bed.  Exten- 
sive disorganization  of  the  bone  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  and  immediate 
amputation  was  determined  on.  Amputation  by  the  latteral  flaps  was  per- 
formed in  the  healthy  tissues,  three  inches  from  the  seat  of  pain  The 
condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operaUon  was  bad ;  he  was  very 
much  debilitated,  and  particularly  so  after  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
He  bore  the  operation  without  evincing  any  symptoms  of  pain.  Beaotioii 
was  long  being  established. 

The  prognosis  was  unfavorable,  and  still  more  so  after  examining  the  seat 
of  injury.  On  cutting  into  the  tumor  an  encephaloid  cancer  was  appa- 
rent to  all  present.  The  whole  mass  seemed  to  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  soft,  opaque^  P^PJ  sil)>stance,  resembling  in  consistency  a  putrid  and 
congested  brain.    It  contained,  probably,  an  abnormal  quantity  of  pigment. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  was  that  the  bone  immediately  in 
contact  with  this  cancerous  deposit  was  not  invaded  by  this  heterologous 
mass,  but  seemed  to  waste  away  under  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  in- 
vading substance.     The  bone  was  carious,  it  is  true,  but  not  oanoerous. 

A  pcNTtion  of  the  tumor  was  examined  through  the  microscope,  and  the 
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detection  of  the  specific  cancerous  cell;  with  its  nnolens  and  nucleoli;  con- 
finned  us  in  our  first  impression. 

The  patient  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital.  His  stump  has  perfectly 
healed;  his  general  health  has  improved  amanngly,  and  as  yet  there  exist 
no  symptoms  indicating  the  return  of  the  disease. 

In/lammcUwn  of  the  Brain,  the  Remit  of  a  lall — Treated  by  Cold 
Irrigations — Recovery, — John  Hill,  18  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  sailor  by  trade,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  26ih 
of  May,  in  a  state  of  coma.  He  had,  an  hour  previous  to  his  admission, 
fdlen  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  had  received  a  violent  contusion  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  No  fracture  or  depression  of  the  b6ne  could  be 
detected,  nor  was  there  any  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

The  patient  was,  to  all  appearances,  laboring  under  concussion  of  the 
brain ;  he  was  insensible,  his  pulse  full  and  soft,  45  per  minute ;  his  pu- 
pils very  much  contracted ;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold,  and  his  res- 
piration though  not  stertorous,  was  oppressed. 

To  reanimate  his  sinking  condition  an  enema  of  turpentine  was  admin- 
istered, and  two  drops  of  croton  oil  were  applied  to  the  tongue. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  patient  began  to  recover  from  his 
stupor,  but  only  to  pass  into  a  state  of  wild  delirium.  The  temperature 
of  his  skin,  from  cool  that  it  was,  became  hot ;  his  eyes  became  injected  and 
his  pupils  more  contracted.  The  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  function, 
was  great,  and  paroxysms  of  general  convulsions  soon  showed  themselves. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Concussion  of  the 
brain  had  been  fofllowed  by  infiammation.  On  my  next  visit  the  patient 
was  still  furiously  delirious,  talks  incoherently,  and  attempts  to  get  out  of 
bed ;  has  not  slept  at  all  during  tiie  night. 

(General  blood-letting  was  resorted  to  at  this  stage,  the  patient  put  upon 
small  doses  of  calomel,  and  frictions  of  mercurial  ointment  were  made  over 
the  abdomen  and  on  the  axillae.  Irrigations  with  iced  water  were  effected 
by  means  of  a  large  glass  jar  suspended  to  the  tester  of  the  bedstead  im- 
mediately over  the  patient's  head,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  but  continual 
stream  of  cold  water  to  pour  on  the  head.  An  attendant  was  stationed  at 
the  bedside  to  keep  the  vessel  constantiy  replenished,  and  to  regulate  the 
position  of  the  patient. 

Svacuations  from  the  bowels  were  obtained  by  means  of  injections,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  make  the  patient  swallow  anything. 

This  trsBtment  was  continued  for  five  successive  days,  and  it  was  only 
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on  the  sixth  day  of  the  attack  that  the  inflammation  seemed  subdued  and 
the  patient  was  allowed  to  doze.  The  slightest  disturbanoe,  however^  awoke 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  as  violent  as  ev^  tor  awhile. 

The  treatment  was  perserered  in  until  the  2d  of  June,  when  there  i^ 
peared  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  The  patient  was  more  inclined  to 
sleep,  he  fadked  more  calmly,  and  his  pupils  were  less  contracted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  patient  was  decidedly  more  quiet,  and 
for  the  first  time  partook  of  some  nourishment,  in  the  form  c^  beef  tea. 

His  improvement  continued  gradually,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  5tii 
of  June  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month 
month  the  patient  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed.  He  finally  left  the  ward, 
having  recovered  his  intellectual  fiumlties  perfectiy. 

It  will  be  perceived  after  perusing  the  article,  that  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  mercury  were  not  produced  in  tiiis  case ;  th^re  w^e  no  evi- 
dences whatever  of  ptyalism.  This  was  owing  probably  to  the  &et  that  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  swallow,  a  great  deal  of  the  cal(»nel  that  was 
administered  was  lost.  The  good  effects  of  cold  irrigations  were  in  this 
case  very  striking.  The  continued  stream  of  cold  water  which  poured  upon 
his  head  seemed  to  benefit  the  patient  above  all  things,  for  whenever  the 
negligence  of  the  attendant  would  allow  the  stream  of  vrater  to  stop,  or  the 
the  head  ef  the  patient  to  move  so  as  not  to  receive  the  current,  his  syrap* 
toms  immediately  increased  in  intensity,  and  his  furious  delirium  seined 
io  cry  out  anxiously  for  his  placebo. 

The  effects  of  cold,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  ought  to  be  continuous;  if 
not,  it  is  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  A  continued  aiaream  of 
water  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  cold  compresses,  the  repeated  application 
of  which  are  calculated  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most  devoted  at> 
tendant 
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Observations  and  Remarks  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  B^  H. 
Bamberger.  (  Verhandltmgen  der  Phyncalisch-Medioirmchen  Otsdkchaft 
in  WUrzburg.  Band  vi.  Heft  2,  p.  288.) — Although  we  are  not  informed 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  cases  upon  whiofa  Dr.  Baaherger's  remarks 
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are  foanded,  it  is  manifest  that  his  experience  is  extensive,  and  his  opinions 
therefore  carry  considerable  weight.  The  oases  which  he  does  record  are 
of  much  interest,  and  embrace  almost  Uie  whole  field  of  cerebral  patholo- 
gy. The  following  are  the  prominait  points  of  his  investigations  to  which 
we  we  woold  draw  the  reader's  attention  : 

Af$plexia  Nervosa, — Patholo^cal  anatomy  has  so  mnch  narrowed  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  possible  to  a|^ly  the  term  nervons  apoplexy,  that 
we  now  rarely  meet  with  cases  to  which  it  may  be  £urly  given — ^viz,  those 
in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  in  which  no 
palpable  lesion  is  discoverable  after  death.  It  is  probable  that  the  micro- 
woipe  and  pathological  chemistry  may  reveal  minute  changes  that  have 
hitherto  escaped  detection,  and  that  the  term^  in  its  present  sense,  may 
have  to  be  entirely  eliminated  from  nosology.  Dr.  Bamberger  is  of  opinion 
that  sudden  death  resulting  from  violent  emotions,  electricity,  and  concus- 
sion, must  be  classed  in  this  category.  He  quotes  one  case  that  fell  under 
his  observation.  A  girl,  aged  twenty,  previously  in  perfect  health,  was 
admitted  into  the  Prague  Hospital  in  January,  1850,  having  the  evening 
before  been  seised  with  vomiting,  followed  by  universal  convulsions  and 
unconsciousness,  brought  on  by  the  information  received  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  that  her  lover  had  proved  fiuthless.  The  temperature  of  the 
surface  was  elevated,  the  pupils  unaltered,  the  eyes  closed,  the  face  pale, 
respiration  stertorous,  and  the  pulse  intermittent.  There  was  occasional 
spasm  of  the  extensors  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  also  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  extremities,  when  raised  and  allowed  to  fall,  de- 
scended as  if  lifeless,  though  not  actually  paralytic.  There  was  no  return 
of  consciousness^  and  she  died  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  seizure. 

Necropsy.  The  brain  was  pale  and  ansdmic,  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  were  slightly  hypetrophied,  the  aorta  very  narrow  and 
its  coats  thin,  the  heart  and  large  vessels  were  full  of  loose  coagula  All 
other  organs  were  perfectly  healthy.  There  was  no  suspicion  nor  any  evi- 
dence of  poisoning. 

Apoplexta  Serosa, — We  are  still  on  debatable  ground;  for  although  the 
occurrence  of  sudden  death^  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and  exhibiting 
serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  the  men- 
inges, is  undoubted,  the  majority  of  observers  (as  Abercrombie,  Dietl, 
Wunderlich,  Leubuscher)  are  of  opinion  that  these  cases  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  idiopathic.  Dr.  Bamberger  has  frequently  met  with  the  varieties  of 
acute  serous  effusion  alluded  to,  but  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  always  the 
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secondaxy  result  either  of  other  cerebral  diseasea  and  abnormal  states  of  the 
cerebral  circulation^  or  of  an  altered  state  of  the  blood  induced  bj  some 
other  accute  or  chronic  disease^  as  granular  kidney^  typhus,  acute  exanthe- 
mata; tubercular,  cardiac,  and  other  maladies. 

Meningitis, — Dr.  Bamberger  adverts  briefly  to  a  few  points  connected 
with  this  subject,  one  of  which  is  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  Iji^ited 
to  the  Tentricular  lining  membrane ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  where  the  post 
mortem  appearances  indicate  such  a  condition,  a  previous  inflammatory  ex- 
udation on  the  surface  has  been  reabsorbed,  or  overlooked  as  an  unessential 
concomitant. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — The  author  refers  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  to  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  vascular  system,  or  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessels.  He  denies  that  passive  hemorrhage  accompanying  dyscrasic 
states,  results  directly  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  but  from 
the  alterations  previously  induced  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  He  admits 
that  the  latter  lesion  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  As  but  few  authen- 
tic cases  of  passive  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  are  on  record,  he  re- 
lates some  that  have  fallen  under  hb  own  observation  in  typhus  (typhus 
petechialis,)  scurvy  and  chlorosis.  The  rarity  of  the  occurrence  in  typhus 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bamberger  has  only  met  with  it  once  in 
above  a  thousand  cases  of  the  disease.  In  that  case,  after  death,  which 
had  ensued  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  typhus,  in  a  boy  aged  fifteen,  a 
cavity  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  containing  blood  that  was  slightly  coagulated, 
was  found  in  the  right  corpus  striatiam.  This  was  also  the  site  of  the  apo- 
plectic spot,  found  in  a  girl  aged  twenty-five,  who  died  suddenly  while  under 
treatment  for  intense  chlorosis.  In  scurvy,  which  the  author  has  repeat- 
edly found  almost  epidemic,  he  has  also  met  with  apoplexy  in  a  girl,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  numerous  small  apoplectic  spots  were  found  closely 
aggregated  in  the  right  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  besides  another  large  extra- 
vasation on  the  convexity  of  the  left  posterior  lobe. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author's  observations  on  the  uniform  occurrence 
of  the  crucial  paralysis  shown  with  reference  to  the  facial,  filth,  oculomotor, 
optic  and  acoustic  nerves;  on  the  rapid  return  of  sensibility,  compared  with 
ths^t  of  motility,  in  the  paralyzed  half  of  the  body ;  on  hemorrhage  in  the 
pons,  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  into  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain. 

Bed  softening  occurs  in  three  forms;  it  may  be  latent  and  accompanied 
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with  sach  trifling  symptoms  as  not  to  induoe  a  suspicion  of  a  cerebral  affec- 
tion; it  maj  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  apoplexy ;  or  it  may  mani- 
fest a  veiy  chronic  fcnrm,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  most  varied  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation  and  compression.     It  is  only  in  the  last  variety  that 
a  diagnosis  is  possible,  though  even  here  there  are  nnmeroos  soorces  of  error. 
A  very  peculiar  case  is  detailed,  in  which  the  author  assumes  the  conversion 
of  the  ordinary  products  of  normal  inflammation  into  tubercle — a  view  which 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  on  tubercle  and  the  tu- 
bercular diathesis.     The  case  is  briefly  this.    A  female,  aged  thirty-five,  was 
seised  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  seventh  pregnancy  with  pneumonia,  which 
lasted  three  weeks ;  about  three  weeks  later  severe  headache  was  foUowed 
by  sudden  rigidity  of  the  left  extremities,  the  fore-arm  and  leg  being  flexed ; 
severe  convulsive  movements  of  the  same  extremities  ensued,  lasting  a  few 
minutes.     There  was  no  unconsciousness,  though  she  was  slightly  giddy 
dnrbg  the  attacks.     The  rigidity  and  the  temporary  spasms  continued  for 
a  week,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  (November,  1851.)     She 
was  able  to  answer  questions,  but  her  memory  was  somewhat  impaired. 
There  was  occipital  headache,  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  violent 
contraction  of  the  right  trapezius,  of  the  left  arm  and  leg ;  attempts  to 
overeome  the  flexion  caused  severe  pain.     Sensibility  of  the  parts  unim- 
paired, total  loss  of  motility  ;  some  improvement  took  place  in  the  paralytic 
condition,  but  in  December  an  epileptic  seizure  supervened  ]  delivery  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  month ;  further  epileptic  attacks  ensued,  with  pleurisy 
in  the  right  side,  and  advancing  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.    Death 
on  the  27th  January.     The  state  of  the  brain  was  as  foUows : — On  the 
inner  and  upper  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a 
dessert  plate  exhibited  intimate  adhesion  between  the  membranes  to  the 
brain  by  means  of  a  grayish  red  cellular  tissue,  and  a  yellow  cheesy  friable 
mass;  the  subjacent  gyri  were  converted  into  a  similar  substance  to  an  ex- 
tent of  nine  to  ten  lines,  not  circumscribed  as  cerebral  tubercle  generally 
is;  the  cerebral  tissue  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  reddened  and  softened, 
the  more  >listant  portions  almost  pulpy.     Old  and  recent  tubercles  were 
found  in  the  apices  of  both  lungs ;  the  Uver  and  spleen  also  showed  tuber- 
cular deposit.     Dr.  Bamberger  argues  that  the  symptoms  showed  that  the 
cerebral  disease  commenced  with  inflammation,  and  that  therefore  the  de- 
posit in  the  brain  was  the  result  of  a  conversion  of  pkstio  exudation  into 
tubercle ;  but  it  necessarily  suggests  itself  that  the  tubercular  deposit  may 
have  been  long  dormant  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  inflammation  was  a 
48 
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secondary  affection.  Until  such  cases  are  moltiplied;  it  appears  illogical  to 
adopt  a  theory  which  is  opposed  to  the  common  experience  of  pathologists. 
Two  interesting  cases  are  ^ven  of  encephalitis,  resulting  fit)m  plugging  of 
the  arteries  by  fibrine  carried  from  other  portions  of  the  circulating  appa- 
ratus. 

With  regard  to  cerebral  abscesses,  Dr.  Bamberger  only  confirms  the 
known  fact  of  their  remarkable  latency.  The  details  of  three  cases  are 
introduced  in  evidence. 

Paralysis  AgiUins, — In  one  necropsy  of  a  female,  aged  forty-five,  •  who 
had  been  subject  to  constant  tremors  of  both  upper  extremities  and  the 
head  from  her  childhood,  th^  meninges  were  found  opaque  and  infiilUated 
with  serum  of  which  two  ounces  were  found  in  the  ventricles ;  the  brain 
was  otherwise  normal.  The  characteristic  feature  was  found  in  the  spinal 
cord,  which  was  white  and  moist,  and  exhibited  throughout  the  white  mat- 
ter numerous  gray,  gelatinous  spots;  from  the  middle  of  the  cervical  to 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  portion  there  was  a  central  canal,  admitting  of 
the  passage  of  a  probe.  Dr.  Bamberger  regards  the  gelatinous  spots  as  the 
residue  of  previous  inflammation,  and  the  formation  of  the  canal  as  the 
result  of  atrophy  of  the  cord. 

Encephalic  Tumours. — The  diagnosis  of  encephalic  tumours  still  re- 
mains to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  guesswork,  the  symptoms  bcling  mainly 
those  of  compression,  which  they  share  equally  with  other  affections.  Of 
17  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Bamberger,  11  occurred  in  men,  6  in  females — ^a 
ratio  established  by  Lebert  and  Friderich.  They  were  distributed  over  the 
different  periods  of  life  as  follows : — ^Under  ten  years,  1 ;  ten  to  twenty,  3 ; 
twenty  to  thirty,  4;  thirty  to  forty,  4 ;  forty  to  fifty,  2 ;  fifty  to  sixty,  2; 
sixty  to  seventy,  1.  Six  were  large  tubercular  or  tuberculoid  masses,  two 
cancerous;  two  ^brous  tumor^;  two  simple  cysts  (not  apoplectic) ;  one 
echinococcus ;  one  extended  hard  masses,  of  an  undefined  character ;  two 
osseous  tumors  in  the  cerebral  tissue;  and  one  cholesteatoma.  In  ten 
cases  the  cerebrum,  in  five  the  cerebellum,  and  in  two  both  were  affected. 

The  most  uniform  symptom  was  cephalalgia;  this  was  absent  only  in  two 
cases ;  it  was  severe  and  paroxysmal  in  six.  Paralytic  affections  occcurred 
next  in  order  of  frequency — viz,  ten  times ;  in  five  gradually,  in  five  sud- 
denly. Convulsive  attacks  were  met  with  eight  times ;  seven  in  the  form 
of  epilepsy,  (six  of  these  with  cerebral,  one  with  cerebrular  tumors) ;  one 
in  the  form  of  convulsive  affections  of  one  side  of  the  face.  Derangement 
of  the  intellectual  functions  occurred  in  eight  cases. 
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The  details  of  three  cases  of  encephalic  tumours,  for  which,  however, 
i¥6  cannot  make  room,  conclude  Dr.  Bamberger's  interesting  oommunica- 
tioD. 


Asphyxia,  its  Rationale  and  its  Eemedy.  By  Marshall  Ball, 
M.  D,j  F,  R,  S. — ^The  term  asphyxia,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  for 
apnoea,  designates  that  condition  of  the  animal  system  which  results  from 
the  suspension  of  respiration. 

Respiration  involyes  two  processes — the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  remedy  for  the  suspension  of  respiration  is,  on  every  principle  of 
common  sense,  the  restoration  of  respiration.  This  view  might  be  consid- 
ered irrespective  of  physiological  inquiry  and  proof,  as  self-evident ;  but 
that  proof  is  amply  supplied  by  physiology. 

Of  the  two  functions  suspended,  it  is  certain,  from  physiological  inquiry, 
that  the  retention  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  by  far  the  more  fatal,  and  that, 
in  a  word,  asphyxia  is  the  result  of  the  carbonic  acid  retained  in  the  blood- 
which  becomes,  in  its  excess,  a  blood-poison. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  restored  respiration  is  to  the 
blood-poison  in  asphyxia,  what  the  stomach-pump  is  to  poison  in  the 
stomach :  and  that  is  (he  special  remedy,  the  sine  qua  nan^  in  asphyxia. 

But  this  blood-poison  is  formed  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  cir- 
culation, which  is  in  its  turn,  proportionate  to  the  temperature.  To  elevate 
the  temperature,  or  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  without  htmug  Jirst  secured 
the  return  of  respiration,  is  therefore  not  to  save,  but  in  reality,  to  destroy 
life  I 

Now  let  me  draw  my  i-eader's  attention  to  the  Rvhs  for  treating  as- 
phyxia, proposed  and  practiced  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  They  are 
as  follow : — 

<'  1.  Convey  the  body  carefully,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  supported 
iu  a  raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house. 

<^  2.  Strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  diy ;  then  wrap  it  in  hot  blankets,  and 
then  place  it  in  a  warm  bed,  in  a  warm  chamber  free  &om  smoke. 

'^  3.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  4.  In  order  to  restore  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body — 
Move  a  heated  covered  warming-pan  over  the  back  and  spine. 
Put  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 
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Foment  the  body  with  hot  flannels. 

Rub  the  body  briskly  with  the  hand ;  do  not,  however,  suspend  the 
use  of  the  other  means  at  the  same  time ;  but,  if  possible,  immecBe 
the  body  in  a  warm  bath  at  blood  heat,  or  100*^  of  the  thermome- 
ter,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the  other  means  for  restoring  warmth. 

"  5.  Volatile  salts  or  hartshorn  to  be  passed  occasionally  to  and  fro  un- 
der the  nostrils. 

<<  6.  No  more  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  than  are  absolutely 
necessary." 

My  first  remark  on  those  rules  for  treating  asphyxia  is,  that  <'  to  conTey 
the  body  to  the  nearest  house,"  is  doubly  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  iost 
of  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  hss  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost;  the  patient  should  be  treated  instantly,  on  the 
spot,  therefore.  In  the  second  place,  except  in  very  inclement  weaUier, 
the  exposure  of  the  face  and  thorax  to  the  breeze  is  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  special  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

But  most  of  all,  the  various  modes  bf  restoring  the  temperature  of  the 
patient,  the  warm  bath  especially,  are  objectionable,  or  more  than  objec- 
tionable ;  they  are  at  once  inappropriate,  unphysilogical,  and  deleterious. 

If  there  be  a  well  established  fact  in  physiology,  it  is  that  an  animal 
bears  the  suspension  of  respiration  in  proportion,  not  to  the  warmth,  bat, 
within  physiological  limits,  to  the  lowness  of  temperature,  the  lower  limit 
being  about  60*^  Fahr.     A  warm  bath  of  100®  Fahr.  must  be  injurious. 

All  other  modes  of  inducing  warmth  are  also  injurious,  if  they  divert  the 
attention  from  the  one  remedy  in  asphyxia — artificial  respiratian — or  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  measures  to  be  adopted  with  the  object  of  restoring 
this  lost  function. 

Such,  then,  are  the  views  which  the  scientific  physician  must  take  io 
regard  to  the  late  rules  for  treating  asphyxia  promulgated  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  measures  by  which  those  rules  must  be  re- 
pkced. 

I  revert  to  a  proposition  already  made :  as  asphyxia  is  the  result  of  sus, 
pended  respiration,  the  one  remedy  for  the  condition  so  induced  is,  self- 
evidently  and  experimentally,  the  restoration  of  respiration. 

But  there  is  an  impediment  to  artificial  respiration  never  before  pointed 
out.  It  is  the  obstruction  of  the  glottis  or  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe, 
in  the  supine  position,  by  the  tongue  falling  backwards,  and  carrying  with 
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it  the  epiglottis — ^an  event  which  can  only  be  effectaally  remedied  by 
adopting  the  profie  position.  That  position  is  displayed  by  the  subjoined 
figure. 


In  this  position  the  tongue  falls  forward,  drawing  with  it  the  epiglottis 
and  leaving  the  ingress  into  the  windpipe  free. 

But  even  when  the  way  is  patent,  there  remains  the  question,  how  is 
respiration  to  be  effected  ?  The  syringe  or  bellows  may  not  be  at  hand 
and  even  if  they  were,  the  violence  used  by  them  is  apt  to  tear  the  deli, 
cate  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  mode  proposed  by  Leroy,  of  compressing 
the  thorax  by  means  of  a  bandage,  and  allowing  its  expansion  by  the  re- 
silience of  the  costal  cartilages,  is  proved  by  experiment  to  be  futile,  chiefly 
no  doubt,  from  its  being  attempted  in  the  supine  position,  with  the  glottis 
obstructed. 

The  one  effectual  mode  of  proceeding  is  this :  let  the  patient  be  placed 
in  the  prone  position,  the  head  and  neck  being  preserved  in  their  proper 
place.  The  tongue  will  fall  forward,  and  leave  the  entrance  into  the  windpip  e 
free*  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  will  be  compressed 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  expiration  will  take  place^ 
Let  the  body  be  now  turned  gently  on  the  side,  (through  rather  more  than 
the  quarter  of  a  circle)  and  the  pressure  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen  will 
be  removed,  and  inspiration — effectual  tnspiration— will  take  place !  The 
expiration  and  inspiration  are  augmented  by  timeously  applying  and  re- 
moving, alternately,  pressure  on  the  spine  and  ribs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  life-giving — (if  life  cun  be 
given) — ^this  breathing  process. 

In  one  series  of  experiments,  twenty  cubic  inq^es  of  air  were  expelled 
by  placing  a  corpse  in  the  prone  position,  and  ten  cubic  inches  more  by 
making  pressure  on  the  thorax  and  ribs,  the  same  quantities  being  inhaled 
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on  removing  that  pressure;  and  on  rotating  the  body  on  its  side.  But  I 
must  give  the  experiments  in  detail : 

A  subject  was  laid  on  the  table^  and  pressure  made  on  the  thorax  and 
ribS;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  JiCroy.  There  was  no  result;  a  little 
gurgling  was  heard  in  the  throat,  but  no  inspiration  followed.  The  tongue 
had  fallen  backwards,  and  closed  the  glottis  or  aperture  into  the  windpipe ! 
All  inspiration  was  prevented. 

Another  subject  was  placed  in  the  prone  position.  The  tongue  having 
fallen  forwards^  and  the  glottis  being  free,  there  was  the  expiration  of 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  a  quantity  increased  by  ten  cubic  inches  more 
on  making  pressure  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax  and  on  the  ribs. 
On  removing  thb  pressure,  and  turning  the  body  through  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  or  rather  more,  on  the  side,  the  whole  of  the  thirty  cubic  inches  of 
air  Were  iTispired ! 

These  manoeuvres  being  repeated,  ample  respiration  was  performed ! 

Nay,  there  may  be  a  question  whether  such  considerable  acts  of  respira- 
tion may  not  be  too  much. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  this  mode  of  artificial  respiration, 
no  force  is  used;  the  lung  therefore  is  not  injured;  and  that,  as  the  air  in 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  undergoes  little  or  no  change  in  quantity, 
•  the  whole  inspired  air  passes  into  the  air-celb,  where  the  function  of  re- 
spiration  is  alone  performed. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  in 
the  prone  position,  the  head  had  been  allowed  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the 
table :  all  respiration  was  frustrated !     Such  is  Hie  importance  of  position. 

Reserving  the  full  exposition  of  this  method  of  postural  respiration  y 
this  theseopnoea,  for  another  occasion,  I  will  conclude  by  reducing  these 
views  into  the  simplest  Rvles  for  the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

New  Rules  foe  the  Treatment  op  Asphyxia. 

I.  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  for  articles  of  clothing,  blankets, 
etc. 

II.  Treat  the  patient  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing  the  face  and 
chest  freely  to  the  breeze,  except  in  too  cold  weather. 

I.    To  Excite  Respiration. 

III.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  (to  allow  any  fluids  to  flow 
from  the  mouth.) 
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lY.  Then  raise  the  patient  into  the  sitting  posture;  and  endeavor  to  ex. 
cite  respiration. 

1.  By  snnff;  hartshorn,  etc.,  applied  to  the  nostrils ; 

2.  By  irritating  the  throat  by  a  feather  or  the  finger  \ 

3.  By  dashing  hot  and  oold  water  alternately  on  the  &ce  and  chest. 
If  there  be  no  snccess,  lose  no  time;  but 

n.    To  Imitate  BEB^tARTiON. 

V.  Bepkce  the  patient  on  his  faoe^  his  arms  under  his  head;  that  the 
tongue  may  fall  forward^  and  leave  the  entranoe  into  the  windpipe  freO; 
and  that  any  floids  may  flow  out  of  the  month;  then 

1.  Turn  the  body  gradually  but  completely  on  the  side,  and  a  littie 
morC;  and  then  again  on  the  face,  alternately  (to  induce  t7i«piration  and 
expiration) ; 

2.  When  replaced;  apply  pressure  along  the  back  and  ribS;  and  tiien  re- 
move it  (to  induce  further  ea^iration  and  inspiration)  and  proceed  as  before ; 

3.  Let  these  measures  be  repeated  gentiy,  deliberately;  but  efficiently 
and  perseveringly;  sixteen  times  in  the  minutC;  <ndy. 

in.      To  InBTTOE  CiROnLATION  AND  WaBMTH. 

1.  Continuing  these  measures  rub  all  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  upwards 
with  the  warm  hands,  making  firm  pressure  energetically ; 

2.  Replace  the  wet  clothes  by  such  other  covering,  etc.,  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

VI.  Omit  the  warm  bath  until  respiration  be  re-established. 
To  recapitulate,  I  obserre  that — 

1.  K  there  be  one  fact  more  self-evident  than  another;  it  is  tjiat  artificial 
respiration  is  the  nne  qua  non  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia,  apnoea,  or 
suspended  respiration. 

2.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  established  in  physiology  than  another,  it 
is  that  within  just  limitS;  a  low  temperature  conduces  to  the  {Mrotoiction  of 
life;  in  cases  of  suspended  respiration;  and  that  a  more  elevated  tempera- 
ture  destroys  life.  This  is  the  result  of  the  admirable,  the  incomparable, 
work  of  Edwards. 

3.  Now  the  only  mode  of  inducing  efficient  respiration  artificially,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  by  the  hands  alone,  is  that  of  the  pos- 
tural manoeuvres  described  in  this  paper. 

This  measure  must  be  adopted. 

4.  The  next  measure  is,  I  have  stated,  to  restore  the  circulation  and 
warmth  by  means  of  pressure  firmly  and  simultaneously  applied  in  the 
course  of  the  veinS;  therefore  upwards. 
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5.  And  the  meaeure  not  to  be  adopted;  because  it  tends  to  eztingcdsh 
life^  is  the  warm  bath  without  artificial  respiration. 

This  measure  mtut  be  relinquished. 

These  conclusions  are  at  once  the  conclusions  of  common  sense  and  of 
physiological  experiment.  On  these  views  human  life  may,  nay,  must, 
sometimes  depend. 

On  the  Animal  Starch  and  Cjellulosi  Question. — Virchow*  has 
given  the  results  of  further  investigations  on  this  subject.  He  divides  the 
substance  into  true  and  false  corpora  amylacea,  relying  on  the  reaction  of 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid^  and  on  the  fact  that  the  true  ccnrpora  amylaoea  are 
not  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  »ther,  etc.,  and  are  destroyed  by  concentrated 
acids  and  alkalies.  Among  the  fidse  bodies  he  classes : — let.  The  brain> 
sand,  probably  the  same  which  Busk  describes  as  being  found  in  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  which  was  colored  externally  of  a  yellowish  red  hue  by 
iodine.  2d.  Various  gelatinous  and  albuminous  grains,  spoken  of  as  col- 
loid-gndns  in  certain  tumors.  8d.  The  concentric  epidermal  globules 
often  found  in  the  thymus  gland,  and  cancroid  tumors.  4th.  The  bodies 
found  in  coagulated  blood  described  by  Gulliver,  Gerber  and  Hassal.  5th . 
The  medullary  matter  described  by  Yircbow  himself  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion.    6th.  The  leucine  grains  obtained  from  extract  of  milk. 

According  to  Yirchow,  the  following  are  the  places  wherein  true  amyloid 
degeneration  is  certainly  to  be  found.  They  are — Ist.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem. Besides  the  fore-mentioned  parts,  the  spinal  ligament  of  the  cochlea, 
and  many  parts  of  atrophied  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  show  it.  He  had 
found  it  in  the  gelatinous  and  cellular  softening  of  these  structures,  and  he 
mentions  its  discovery  by  Busk  in  one  case  almost  throughout  the  brain 
and  the  choroid  plexus;  by  Willigk  in  cicatrices  of  brain  j  and  by  Boki- 
tansky  in  atrophied  parts  of  brain  and  other  structures.  2d.  In  the  spleen. 
In  the  follicular  cells  and  pulp,  the  thickened  walls  of  arteries,  especially 
circular  fibres  and  in  the  trabeculsB.  8d.  In  the  liver.  In  the  waxy  de- 
generation, chiefly  in  the  cells,  but  also  in  intervening  tissue.  4th.  In  the 
kidneys,  which  are  pre-eminently  the  subject  of  the  degeneration.  The 
Malpighian  bodies  and  the  arteries  leading  to  them  become  first  affected ; 
then  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  urinary  tubes  of  papiUse ; 
and  then  the  other  parts.  Yirchow  says^  that  in  most  organs  where  they 
are  found  we  have  undoubted  changes  of  the  tissue  elements,  and  that 
probably  there  is  a  ^*  converrion  into  vegetable  matter.'' 

•  Vlrehow'B  ArchlT.,  t(^.  Ul.  Heft  1. 
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These  starch  bodies^  chemicallj  as  well  as  morphokgioally,  are  verj 
allied,  to  starch  bodies  of  plants.    Bosk  says  he  has  often  seen  in  the 
smaller  ones  a  dark  cross  by  polarized  light,  whose  arms  intersect  each 
other  in  the  middk  of  the  grains  at  an  angle  of  45^,  the  majority  only 
showing  a  simple  dark  line.     It  seems  necessary  to  gnard  against  error  by 
the  remembranoe  that  in  several  false  amylaceous  bodies  a  yellowish-red 
color  called  by  Meckel  iodine-red,  is  fonnd  by  addition  of  iodine ;  and  this 
ifl  the  case  also  with  all  Mood-holding  parts.    The  later  addition  of  sul- 
phuric add  will  be  requisite  to  determine  the  presence  of  true  amyloid 
subetance.    This  yellow  or  iodine-red  appearance  is  compared  by  Busk  to 
the  appearance  prod«eed  in  unripe  ceHulose,  such  as  is  wont  to  occur  in 
the  lower  plants.     But  in  plants  we  have  quantities  of  cellulose  mixed 
with  gelatittous  substances,  so  that  in  the  treatment  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  we  have  dl  sorts  of  immature  colors,  indicating  a  mixture  of . 
blue  and  red,  brown  and  yellow.    Such  a  play  of  colors  takes  place  in  the 
spleen,  speeiaUy  in  the  amyknd  substance  from  the  pulp  and  follicles,  but 
in  no  case  doed  the  blue  or  blue-red  come  forward  with  such  clearness  as  in 
the  Malphigian  bodies  and  afferent  arteries  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kid- 
ney.   Oar  author  coneludes  that  sooner  or  later  the  albuminous  substance 
of  the  tissues  disiq^pears,  and  is  replaced  by  amyloid  substanc#    In  those 
inetanees  wh^re  the  substance  differed  still  more  frcmi  starch  proper  it  be- 
comes more  like  cellulose  proper;  and  the  organs  affected  show  that  pecu-* 
liar  lock  called  waxy  or  krdaceous.     This  same  idea  is  acknowledged  by 
Yirehow  to  have  arisen  also  at  Edinburgh  independently  of  himself.     Oen* 
en^y  the  indurated  organs  are  enlarged,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  deposit  of 
neir  matter.    The  co-existence  of  the  same  alteration  in  the  spleen,  liver 
and  kidneys,  leads  naturallj^  to  the  recognition  of  a  common  cause,  a  con- 
stitutional disturbance. 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  Virchow  in  the  "  Archiv.,''  he  has  made 
another  communication  on  the  same  subject;  but  before  speaking  of  this,  we 
will  mention  another  communication  made""  by  Mr.  Carter,[entitled  the  '<  Ex- 
tensive Diffusion  and  Frequency  of  Starch  Corpuscles  in  the  Tissues  of  the 
Human  Body.''  In  this,  it  will  be  seen,  a  different  view  is  maintained  on 
certain  points.  This  observer  saw  the  starch  bodies  in  a  tumor  involving 
the  optic  nerve,  and  also  the  pinal  gland  of  man  and  sheep ;  and,  since 
then,  made  extensive  experiments,  examining  in  succession  thirteen  human 
bodies  out  of  the  clinical  wards  of  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh.     He 
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Diet  with  two  kinds  of  starchy  one  resembling  wheat,  the  other  potato 
starch ;  and  he  fonnd  them  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  panoreas, 
masenteric  glands,  suprarenal  capsules,  Pacchionian  bodies,  mesentery, 
Inngs,  ovaries,  sorofnlous  matter,  pus,  urine,  epidermis,  blood,  and  other 
places,  in  organs  as  well  healthy  as  diseased.  In  one  case  he  found  them 
around  an  apoplectic  clot,  but  could  not  find  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
brain.  In  a  case  of  diabetes,  the  other  organs  presented  an  unusual 
amount,  ))ut  the  liver  was  free  from  any.  He  never  seems  to  have  found 
them  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart.  In  the  sheep,  oxen,  and 
lower  animals,  they  were  found  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way ;  and  the 
author  says  that  they  have  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  fisitty  oil  globules,  to 
which,  from  form  and  refraotile  powers,  they  have  much  resemblance.  He 
considers  them  as  of  physiological,  not  of  pathological  interest,  being  or- 

.  dinary  constituents  of  the  body,  and,  as  he  calls  them,  <'  the  thermogenic 
magazines,''  analogous  to  fiUty  substance,  and  capable,  possibly,  of  conver- 
sion into  grape  sugar  and  carbonic  acid,  or  into  the  lactic  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice 

In  the  second  paper  by  Yirchow,'*'  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  author 
thinks  he  has  made  considerable  advances  on  the  subject.  In  all  cases  in 
which  he  ftund  the  cellulose,  chronic  and  extensive  disease  of  the  osseous 
system  existed ;  and  he  thinks  these  diseases  exercise  a  determinate  influ- 

►ence  on  the  production  of  the  "  waxy  d^neration  " — ^the  disease,  espe- 
cially caries  and  necrosis,  inducing  a  deficit  of  nutrition  and  cachexy,  tbos 
robbing  the  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  of  their  natural  elements,  and  disposing 
them  to  take  on  the  degeneration.  He  has  never  met  with  the  amyloid 
substance  in  the  bones,  but  has  so  done  in  the  cartilage  of  the  joints  of  an 
old  person  with  senile  arthritis. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEaUS. 


Tylbe  Smith's  Lecturbb. — (Continued  from  July  Numbw) — Lee- 
ture  VIIL — Signs  of  Pregnancy, — ^The  difficulties  attending  the  diagnods 
of  pregnancy,  in  particular  cases,  are  manifold.    We  are  frequently  asked 
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for  a  positive  opinion  at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  when  the  signs  are 
not  pronounced  with  distinctness.  The  yariation  of  symptoms  in  diffi^rent 
women^  or  in  the  same  worn  A  at  different  times ;  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  more  obvious  signs,  or  their  simulation  by  disease^  and  tile  mental 
condition  of  the  patient,  all  give  rise  to  difficulties.  One  woman  desires 
to  have  children,  while  another  abhors  the  idea.  Again,  our  dictum  is  re- 
quired under  violent  protestations  of  chastity.  IJpder  all  these  circum- 
stances, women  are  liable  to  deceive  us.  S^  that  in  a  case  of  doubtful 
pregnancy  we  should  consider  only  the  physical  phenomena*  We  should 
say  with  Grooch,  that  not  *^  women's  words,  but  their  bellies,"  are  to  be  be- 
lieved in  suspected  cases. 

Not  only  accoudienrs,  but  all  medical  men,  should  study  the  signs  of 
pregnancy;  otherwise  the  unezpeoted  birth  of  a  child  may  confound  the 
practitioner  j  or  abortion  may  be  unwittingly  produced ;  or,  while  suspect- 
ing pregnancy,  serious  disease  may  remain  too  long  untreated.  In  cases 
admitting  doubt,  prompt  judgment  must  be  suspended,  and  treatment  must 
be  cautious,  until  certainty  is  established. 

The  first  indications  of  pregnancy  are  to  be  found  in  the  reproductive 
organs.  An  examination  per  vaginam,  a  few  days  after  conception,  proves 
the  uterus  to  be  hot,  turgid  and  almost  erect.  Soon  this  gives  way  to  soft- 
ness and  increased  bulk;  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  size;  the  cellular 
tissue  is  unraveled  and  dilated,  and  the  parenchyma  is  moistened  by  inster- 
titially-effused  serum.  The  body  of  the  t^yrus  is  anteverted,  and  may  be 
detected  in  the  anterior  vaginal  cul  de  sac.  This,  and  the  soft,  cushiony 
state  of  the  os,  arc  among  the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancy.  The  anteverted 
animpregnated  uterus  b  not  attended  by  a  soft  condition  of  the  os. 

The  speculum  shows  the  os  and  cervix  somewhat  increased  in  size,  the 
iLssues  less  dense,  and  the  white  plug  of  mucus  distinctly  visible  in  the 
cervical  canal.  The  permanent  condition  of  the  plug,  and  the  increased 
acidity  of  the  vaginal  secretion,  render  it  more  firmly  coagulated,  and  more 
intensely  white. 

Suspension  of  catamenia  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancy,  but 
its  value  as  evidence  is  greatly  impaired  by  liability  to  aberrations,  and  its 
being  indicative  of  other  conditions  than  pregnancy.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  of  its  occurring  from  one  to  six  times  during  pregnancy, 
and  Heberden  details  a  case  of  the  persistence  of  the  function  during  the 
entire  term.     Deventer  and  Baudelocque  speak  of  females  in  whom  the 
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oatamenia  appeared  only  during  pregaaocy,  and  women  have  been  known 
to  menstruate  for  t^e  first  time  rabeequent  to  impregnation. 

The  best  rale^  perhaps,  for  applying  the  (ittamenial  test  to  cases  of  sus- 
pected pftgnancy,  is  that  if  the  suspension  has  persisted  for  several  months ; 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  health  has  not  suffered,  and  if  the  person  is  not 
giving  suck,  the  probability  that  she  is  pregnant  has  reached  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  can  Ite  brought  by.  evidence  from  this  source  alone. 

Various  derangements  of  ike  digestive  organs  usher  in  pr^nanoy.  The 
exact  period  of  their  occurrence  is  uncertain.  From  the  second  to  the 
sixth  month  they  are  generally  established.  They  usually  decline  ab^t 
the  fourth  month.  The  value  of  this  sign  rests  upon  its  coincidence  with 
other  recognised  signs.  The  synergio  action  between  the  stomach  and  the 
uterus,  both  as  regards  secretion,  8en8a|u>n,  and  motor  action,  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

Salivation  is  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  and  the  watery  vomitings  of  pr^^ant 
women  are  thought  to  depend  partly  on  increased  pancreatic  secretion — 
this  supposition  being  favored  by  the  analogy  between  the  structure  and 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  frequent  excita- 
tion of  the  latter  during  pregnancy. 

When  pregnancy  is  but  a  few '  weeks  advanced,  the  mammee  begin  to 
take  on  certain  new  actions.  The  first  indication  is  a  sense  of  fullness 
and  weight,  with  shooting  pains,  sometimes  extending  to  the  mammilla, 
producing  '<  mastodynia."  The^ afflux  of  blood  now  produces  increase  of 
volume,  and  the  gland  becomes  hard,  knotty,  tender  to  the  touchy  and 
large  blue  veins  appear  over  the  sur&ce.  Almost  any  uterine  irritation 
will  produce  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  sympathetic  pains.  Retention 
of  menses  from  imperforate  hymen,  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  OS  and  cervix,  and  habitual  and  excessive  copulation,  all  have 
the  same  effect.  The  most  characterestic  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nipples  and  surrounding  areolae.  The  nipples  become  turgid  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  areolee  assume  a  darker  hue,  modified  by  complexion. 
Ingleby  says  that  the  cutMe  of  the  areolae  becomes  scaly,  and  that  the 
general  surfEice  of  the  breasts  presents  a  mottled  appearance.  As  preg- 
nancy advances,  especially  a  first,  the  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  areolae 
increases,  the  areolae  themselves  become  moistened,  and  the  follicles  stud- 
ding their  surface  are  prominent,  distended,  and  bedewed  with  transuded 
fluid.  Dr.  Montgomery  trusts  more  to  the  appearance  of  the  follicles,  the 
moisture  on  the  areolae,  and  the  turgescence  of  the  parts,  than  the  deposit 
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of  pigment.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  the  linea  albioantes  make 
their  appearance  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  breasts.  Never  disappearmg  after 
a^first  pregnancy,  they  are  of  little  value  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  except  in 
primipara. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  abdomen  next  arrest  oar  attention  in  relation 
to  pregi^ancy.     During  the  first  two  months  no  enlargement  is  visible,  or, 
if  visible,  can  be  trusted,  as  flatulent  distension,  etc.,  produce  variations 
in  dimension  beyond  the  possible  limits  of  any  size  that  may  be  attained 
at  such  an  early  period.     At  first,  indeed,  the  belly  becomes  flatter;  hence 
the  French  proverb,   "  en  ventre  fl&t,  enfant  il  y  a."    About  the  third 
month  abdominal  enlargement  becomes  obvious  in  the  nude  figure.    By 
Uie  fifth  month  the  navel  is  shallower,  and  the  uterus  may  be  distinguished 
through  the  abdominal  walls;  at  the  sixth  month  it  is  flattened  out;  and 
in  another  month  protrudes  beyond  the  level  of  the  general  surfice  of  the 
abdomen.    Numerous  other  circumstances  give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  as  ovarian  dropsy,  ascites,  etc.,  etc.     A  little  care  will,  however, 
suffice  to  draw  the  distinction.     The  history. of  the  enlargement,  its  form, 
and  the  evidence  procurable  by  means  of  auscultation,  palpation  and 
percussion,  ought  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  grave  error  in  prac* 
tice.     When  a  blighted  foetus  is  retained  in  utero,  no  ftirther  increase  in 
the  size  takes  place;  and  this  must  be  remembered  in  forming  an  opinion 
in  a  case  where  there  has  been  progressive  abdominal  enlargement,  with 
other  signs  of  pregnancy  up  to  a  certain  date,  followed  by  recession  of  her 
uterine  sympathies,  etc.,  and  arrest  of  increase  of  bulk.     Silvery  streaks 
appear  on  the  abdomen  when  much  distended,  and  they  are  permanent ; 
but  they  do  not  occur  in  all  cases.     They  are  (Aly  of  use  as  a  sign  of 
pregnancy  in  primipara.     Dr.  Oormack  has  drawn  attention  to  the  dark 
line  in  the  median  line  of  \^q  abdomen.     It  is  constant  in  late  gestation, 
but  being  the  result  of  distension,  it  is  present  in  the  case  of  other  abdo- 
minal enlargements.  '^  Many  authors  state  that  the  uterus  suddenly  rises 
out  of  the  basin  of  the  pelvis  into  the  general  abdominal  cavity.     This 
idea  involves  a  notion  of  some  great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  contents 
of  the  cavity,  or  of  the  sudden  removal  of  some  impediment.     The  real 
state  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  uterus  rises  slowly  out  of  the 
pelvis.     At  the  fifth  month  the  cervix  uteri  begins  to  shorten  its  cavity. 
The  finger  may  be  inserted  into  the  os  more  readily  as  each  month 
passes,  and  the  follicular  glands  of  the  cervix  may  be  felt  just  within. 
At  the  same  time  the  os  moves  upwards  and  backwards ;  and  bv  the  time 
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it  has  reached  its  most  posterior  and  superior  positioni  the  cervix  has  dis- 
appeared,  the  os  being  a  mere  rim. 

Quickening  generally  occurs  when  pregnancy  is  advanced  about  half-way. 
Puzos  had  known  it  to  occur  at  the  end  of  two  months ;  and  it  has  not 
unfrequently  been  postponed  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  month.  It 
is  very  variable — Ifeveret  haviqg  recorded  a  case  in  which  it  did  not  occur 
at  all.  ^he  physical  cause  of  the  symptom  is  doubtless  motion  of  the 
foetus,  and  the  period  at  which  it  occurs  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
increased  size  and  activity  of  the  child.  The  value  of  the  symptom  as  a 
sign  of  pregnancy  depends  partly  on  whether  the  patient  has  experienced 
these  sensations  before,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  credence  to  be 
attached  to  her  statements  and  opinions  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  movements  of  the  foetus  and  some  other  movements 
which  occur  in  the  pregnant  woman.  The  uterus  is  subject  to  peristaltic 
contractions,  which  traverse  the  organ  like  a  wave.  They  may  be  discrimi- 
nated from  the  foetal  kicks  by  the  traveling  ridge  they  produce  under  the 
hand.  At  other  times,  the  uterus  contracta  at  certain  portions.  It  is  the 
peristaltic  actions  of  the  uterus,  and  not  the  motions  of  the  foetus,  which 
are  produced  when  the  hand  is  dipped  in  cold  and  acid  water. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  diagnostics  of  preg> 
nancy.  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  {Published  a  memoir  in  the  BibHioihkque  Uni- 
versale, on  the  detection  of  pregnancy  by  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart. 
The  discovery  attracted  little  attention  until  four  years  afterwards,  when 
Kergaradec  published  a  systematic  work  on  auscultation  as  applied  to  preg- 
nancy. He  added  a  knowledge  of  the  so-called  bruit  placentaire  to 
Mayor's  discovery.  Later,  Dr.  Kennedy  discovered  the  funicular  pulsa- 
tions, and  Naegele  described  what  might  be  called  ^'  sounds  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  foetus.''  The  value  of  these  sounds  are  very  different,  but 
there  are  no  other  signs  of  pregnancy  so  unequivocal,  or  on  which  one 
may  so  safely  rely.  r 

It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month — 
that  is,  until  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the  pelvis — the  uterine  souffle  is 
inaudible ;  after  that  it  may  generally  be  heard  on  any  point  of  the  region 
of  the  uterus  accessible  to  the  ear.  The  sound  will  vary  in  situation  as 
pregnancy  advances,  rising  from  the  pubis  towards  the  fundus,  but  being 
seldom  heard  quite  at  the  fundus  or  in  the  lumbar  regions.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  sound  varies  from  a  hoarse  or  soft  blowing  murmur,  to  a  cooing 
or  a  sibilant  or  musical  sound.     Now  it  is  beneath  the  ear,  and  again  it  is 
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distant.  It  is  synchronous  with  ilie  radial  pnlse.  It  is  modified  hy  pres- 
aare  of  the  stethoscope,  and  disappears  and  recurs  again  under  the  instru- 
ment. •  On  some  days,  in  early  pregnancy,  it  is  present,  and  on  others  it  is 
absent.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  physical  cause  of  the  sound,  it  is 
doubtless  produced  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  not  in  the  placenta  or 
in  the  iliac  arteries.  For  the  same  sound  has  been  heard  in  fibrous  tumor 
and  vascular  sarcoma  of  the  uterus,  and  in  moles.  It  is  often  heard  oyer 
the  whole  surface  of  the  uterus  accessible  to  the  stethoscope ;  it  persists 
for  a  short  time  after  delivery ;  it  has  been  heard  in  cases  where  putrid 
foetus  have  been  bom,  and  the  placenta  found  with  its  vessels  full  of 
thickened  and  coagulated  blood.  If  ^e  sound  were  produced  by  pressure 
on  the  iliac  arteries  or  aorta,  it  should  disappear  when  that  pressure  is 
removed  by  the  assumption  of  the  prone  posture ;  whereas,  it  persists  in 
every  position.  Pressure  should  intensify  the  sound,  if  this  hypothesis 
were  correct  The  contrary  frequen||y  obtains,  and  the  murmipr  not 
unfrequently  disappears  under  pressure  made  even  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  uterus.  Finally,  the  metroscope  of  M.  Nauche,  applied, to  the 
cervix  uteri,  through  the  vagina,  transmits  the  sound  when  abdominal 
examination  has  failed  to  detect  it.  The  sound  is  usually  heard  over  the 
seat  of  the  placen^,  but  this  is  only  on  account  of  the  greater  size  of  the 
uterine  vessels  in  this  region.  As  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  the  uterine  souffle 
is  extremely  valuable.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  any  possible  arterial 
imitation  by  the  absence  of  impulse,  or  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
patient ;  and  a  very  simple  device  will  distinguish  between  it  and  the 
vesicular  murmur  if  the  latter  should  be  heard  lower  than  usual,  by  low- 
ering the  stethoscope.  The  uterine  souffle  is  no  proof  of  the  life  of  the 
foetus,  nor  can  we  determine  by  it  the  position  of  the  child,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  twins. 

Widely  different  from  the  foregoing  aocoustic  phenomena  is  the  double 
pulsation  discovered  by  Mayor.  There  is  a  distinct  rhythm  in  the  sounds 
of  the  foetal  heart,  consisting  of  two  sounds  of  unequal  length,  followed 
by  a  pause.  The  average  number  of  pulsations  is  180,  varying  from  108 
to  160  per  minute.  Hope  gives  150  for  the  fifth  month,  and  120  for  the 
ninth.  This  sound  is  generally  heard  for  the  first  time  during  the  fifth 
month.  At  first  it  is  feeble  and  distant,  but  gradually  grows  stronger,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  liquor  amnii  facilitates  the  conduction  of  the  sound. 
The  sound  is  very  variable,  now  here,  now  there,  changing  under  the  same 
examination, 'or  ceasing  entirely  for  days  together.     Sometimes  it  is  not 
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* 
heard  duriog  pregnancy^  but  its  abeenoe  is  not  ocmdusiTe  of  the  death  of 

the  fcBtuS;  unless  the  sound  has  undergone  a  gradual  declension  in  inten- 
sity, previous  to  cessation,  and  even  then  it  is  perhaps  si^er  to  look  else- 
where for  ccAToborating  proofs  before  deciding.  There  is  but  one  possible 
cireumstanoe  that  can  imitate  this  sound,  and  that  is,  when  the  sounds  <^  the 
maternal  heart,  from  emotion  or  other  causes,  are  increased  in  frequency 
and  force,  and  conducted  throi:^  the  liver  and  diaphragm  to  i^e  uterus. 
Lower  the  position  of  the  stethoscope,  and  you  estaUish  the  differential 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Kennedy  says,  that  he  has,  in  cases  where  Uie  abdominal  parietes  have 
been  very  thin,  been  able  to  grasp  the  funis,  and  to  apply  the  stethoscope 
to  it.  Dr.  Churchill  and  NaSgele  support  Dr.  Kennedy,  against  Hans  and 
Hohl,  who  deny  the  fact.  The  observation  of  Kennedy  can  hardly  be  of  any 
practical  use,  as  the  diagnosis  would  otherwise  be  sufficiently  easy  in  cases 
of  such  attenuated  abdominal  paij^tes. 

The  sounds  joi  the  displacement  of  the  foetus  consist  of  shocks,  more  or 
less  intense ;  and  there  are  also  friction  sounds,  evidently  produced  by  the 
gliding  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  foetus  over  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  uterus. 
Naegele  avers  that  these  sounds  may  be  heard  before  quickening  lias  taken 
place. 

Ballottement  isameans  of  acquiring  informatioD  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  pregnancy,  first  made  use  of  in  France.  There  are  two  kinds,  internal 
and  external.  The  period  at  which  the  internal  ballottement  is  applicable, 
is  from  the  end  g(  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  as  a  general 
rule,  but  it  must  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  foetus,  the  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  width  of  the  pdvb.  When  once  discovered,  it  is 
tderably  conclusive  of  pregnancy.  'Hie  external  ballottement  cannot  be 
performed  so  early  in  pregnancy,  and  is  inferior  to  the  internal  as  an  evi- 
dence of  pregnancy.  A  kind  of  spurious  "ballottement  may  be  found  in 
cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  where  a  pedunculated  cyst  floats  within  a  larger 
cyst.  Ballottement  is  no  proof  of  the  life  of  the  foetus.  G^reat  length  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  or  a  footling  presentation  of  foetus,  will  make  the  internal 
process  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Kies  ein  in  the  urine  is  one  of  the  minor  signs  of  pregnancy.  Savonar- 
ola  gave  an  account  of  a  urinary  deposit,  which  was  in  this  material,  as 
early  as  1486.    Nauche  and  Eguisrier  are  the  modern  discoverers. 

Other  and  various  minor  evidences  of  pregnancy  are  mentioned,  but  are 
of  minor  import 
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Physical  Exploration  and  Diagnosis  or  Diseases  Affeotino 
THE  Respiratoet  Oeqans — By  Austin  Flinty  M.  D.,  etc,  etc, — (Blanob- 
•rd  &  Leai  Philadelphia,  1856).— We  have  before  aoknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  handsome  volume,  but  have  not  been  able  to  look  into  its  eon- 
tents  until  veiy  recently.  The  deserved  reputation  of  the  accomplished 
author  will  at  onoe  command  the  patronage  of  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
try^ notwithstanding  some  of  our  prominent  brethren  seem  to  think  Amer- 
ican authors  rather  below  par  in  public  estimation,  and  would  favor  the 
idea  of  remedying  the  imagmed  evil  by  partially  excluding  foreign  medical 
literature. 

Professor  Flint  presents  us  with  a  volume  of  over  600  pages,  in  which 
he  closely  confines  himself  to  the  above  text.  To  say  that  the  work  fully 
evinces  the  most  patient  research  and  the  highest  order  of  industry  and 
observation  is  not  saying  one  word  too  much;  and  yet  we  can  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book  all  that  he  could  desire  in  the 
way  of  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  author  seems 
to  have  set  out  with  the  determination  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  he 
has  accomplished  the  object. 

But  the  finest  gold  is  often  deeply  buried,  or,  if  near  the  surface,  most 
difficult  of  isolation-  The  work  before  us  in  many  places  reminds  us  of 
the  precious  metal  locked  up  in  the  glittering  but  worthless  quartz,  requir- 
ing the  '^crushing,''  or  ^^grinding"  process  for  its  elimination.  The 
author  has  overdone  his  task,  and,  seeming  to  copy  the  French  style,  has 
so  spun  out  the  subject  as  often  to  render  a  very  clear  subject  most  tedious 
and  complex,  especially  to  the  student.  For  example,  in  the  regional  di- 
vision of  the  chest,  we  have — 

"  Anterior  w/rfacey  JPosterior  surface.  Lateral  surface.  Anterior  region, 
Posterior  region,  Lateral  region,  Post^avicular,  or  St^Ordavicular, 
Clavicular,  Supra-davictdar,  Mammary,  Suprormammary,  Upper  Sier- 
nal,  Lower  Stenkd,  Supra-Sternal,  Axillary,  ^prcnxxiUary,  Scapular, 
Tapper  Scapular,  Lower  Scapular,  Supra-scapular,  and  Inter-scapular 
regions." 

Now,  heic  is  very  fine  staple  cotton,  (if  we  may  be  Idlowed  the  homely 
comparison,)  spun  out  to  a  thread  so  attenuated  that  the  material  into 
which  it  is  manufactured  becomes  almost  worthless,  except  as  an  article 
for  ornament.  What  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  thus  mystifying 
a  simple  subject  To  the  general  reader  this  is  tiresome ;  to  the  student 
it  is  worse,  for  it  only  tends  to  confose  him  in  the  study  of  an  otherwise 
45 
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plain  and  nnoomidioaied  snl^eot.  If  a  man  nndentandg  the  anatomy  of 
the  thorax  and  its  oontents,  for  all  piaetical  purposes  why  ahonld  he  go 
further  than  the  geMrcU  division  of  the  regions?  Is  there  any  dxffi9reB0# 
between  pneumonia  of  ihe  Clavicular  uid  the  Supra-Olavicular  regions? 
We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Prof.  Flint  is  the  only  author  who  has  in- 
dulged in  this  seeming-luxury  of  testing  the  ductility  (if  we  may  he 
allowed  the  term)  of  his  text.  It  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  this 
book-making  age.  We  have  long  thought  that  the  beaniifel  and  fiisona- 
ting  study  of  auscultation  and  percussion  was  lapsing  into  a  state  of  scien- 
tific (?)  mysticism^  which  was  depriving  it  of  its  true  interest  and  intrinsic 
value  to  the  profession.  Almost  every  man  who  writes  a  treatise  on  this 
subject;  give  us  some  new  bruity  rdk  or  rhoncm,  or  some  extremely  deli- 
cate iouffie,  which  enables  him  to  speak  or  writo  volumes,  yet  which  is  as 
difficult  of  detection  as  it  is  delioato,  and  means  nothing  when  it  is  detect- 
ed. When  we  attended  the  daily  clinical  lectures  of  Gerhard  and  Pepper, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  witnessed  the  almost  unenring  certunty 
with  which  they  diagnosticated  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease  —  as  proven 
by  the  favorable  result  of  treatment,  or  the  examination  of  Uie  cadaver 
— ^physical  exploration  seemed  the  clearest  and  most  satisfiMtoiy  of  all 
our  studies ;  now  it  is  so  mystified  and  surrounded  with  rubbish,  that  it 
begins  to  be  a  bugbear  to  young  men.  ' 

These  remarks  are  not  wholly  applicable  to  Prof.  F.^  for  if  there  be  an 
honest  and  zealous  medical  man  in  our  land,  we  believe  he  is  one,  and  we 
think  that  he  is  rather  amenable  to  the  charge  of  being  a  slave  to  fiuduon 
than  a  reckless  innovator.  We  regret  to  have  to  say  one  w(ffd  in  otker 
than  a  commendatory  spirit  of  the  work  of  one  for  whom  we  entertain 
such  profound  respect  as  we  do  for  the  author ;  but  we  think  the  book 
contains  defects  such  as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  that  they  detract  firMn 
its  value  to  either  the  practitioner  or  the  student. 

The  mec)uinical  execution  of  the  work  is  unexceptioiiltble,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  its  well  known  publishers. 


The  Causes  aI^d  Cubativs  Tbxatmskt  of  SmiLrrr,  with  a 
Pbkliminart  Statement  of  the  Physiology  of  Qeneration — B^ 
Augustus  K.  Oardnei'y  M.  D.  (DeWitt  &  Davenport,  New  York.) — ^A 
book  with  a  pretty  cover,  printed  on  fine  pi4)er,  and  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  typographic  art.  But  this  is  all  we  can  say  in  the  way  of 
commendation.    There  is  nothing  new  in  its  pages  exoept  the  coarae  s^le 
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of  the  author,  which  mars  evmi  such  portions  of  the  book  as  might  have 
otherwise  rendered  it  valuable.  The  author  has  not  studied  his  grammar 
very  earefullj,  and  on  this  aceount  his  meaning  is  sometimes  obscure;  but 
that  is  probably  his  misfortune. 

While  we  cannot  praise  the  work,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  we 
sure  by  no  means  disposed  to  go  quite  so  far  as  a  Northern  confrere,  and 
frown  upon  even  the  frontispiece.  We  are  strangers  to  Dr.  G.,  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  Northern  reviewer  has 
indttlged  in  byperoriticism ;  indeed,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  private 
piqoe  to  giatify.  How  the  reviewer  can  find  anything  more  shocking  to 
his  modesty  in  Dr.  G.'s  frontispiece  than  he  has  repeatedly  found  in  Rams- 
botham,  Maygrier,  etc.,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  we  have  seen  just  such  a  plate  as  Dr.  G/s  before. 
We  are  disgusted  with  the  latter  portion  of  paragraph  2,  page  115,  but  we 
cootend  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  Irontbpiece. 


Books  and  Pabifhlsts  Rbobivbd. — The  Causes  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment  of  Sterility,  with  a  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Physiology  of 
Generation.  By  A.  K.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc. :  DeWitt  &  Daven- 
port, puMishers,  New  York.     Through  B.  M.  Norman,  Camp  street. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  and  of  the  Spermatic 
Cord  and  Scrotum.  By  J.  P.  Curling,  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  of  the  London 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  American,  from  second  English  Edition.  From 
Hanchard  &  Lea,  through  T.  L.  White,  Canal  street. 

The  Mutual  Responsibilities  of  Physicians  and  the  Community,  being 
an  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  delivered  March  27th,  1856.  By  Henry  P.  Tappau, 
D.;D.,  L.  L.  D.,  etc. 

Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  North  Mississippi 
Medical  Society.  Adopted,  May,  1856.  It  gi\»8  us  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  this  pamphlet.  We  congratulate  our  North  Mississippi 
brethren  on  this  evidence  of  their  unanimity  and  professional  zeal,  and 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  ere  we  receive  a  copy  of  their  Transac- 
tions. 

History  of  the  Ligature  Applied  to  the  Braohio-'lephatic  Artery;  with 
Statiflties  of  the  Operation.     By  F^ul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.     From  the  Author. 
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United  States  Magazine.  J.  M.  Emerson  k  Co.,  New- York,  No.  1, 
Vol.  8.     We  exchange  with  pleasure. 

A  Catatogue  of  all  the  Graduates  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  Announcements  for  1856-'57. 


Obituary. — Died,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Joeiah  Hale,  M.  D.,  a  native  of 
Franklin  county,  Ya.,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a  resident  of  Louis- 
iana. Dr.  Hale  lived  many  years  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  on  Bed 
River,  where  he  was  highly  respected  for  his  moral  worth  and  professioiial 
attainments.  In  the  winter  of  1849'-50,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  was  elected  first  President  of  the  State  Medical  Sodety.  In 
1853,  he  was  chosen  first  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of 
Sciences.  These  honors,  literally  thrust  upon  him,  bear  testimony  to  Qie 
high  estimation  of  his  professional  brethren.  Dr.  Halo  had  paid  special 
attention  to  botany,  and  his  name  has  doubtless  been  made  familiar  to 
American  writers  in  that  department  of  science  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  During  his  residence  in  this  city  he 
was  nearly  always  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  of  the  Charity  Hospital, 
and  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  incumbent  duties.  In  the  memc^a. 
ble  epidemic  of  1853,  he  volunteered  his  professional  servioes  to  the 
Howard  Association,  and  continued  his  ministration  to  the  afflicted  poor 
with  zeal  and  energy  until  he  and  his  family  were  prostrated  with  yellow 
fever. 

During  the  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  the  village  of  Canton, 
Miss.,  last  year,  which  in  a  short  time  prostrated  every  physician  in  the 
place,  and  killed  more  than  half  of  them,  a  caU  was  made  on  New  Orleans 
for  medical  aid,  and  Dr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond.  He  remained 
there  until  the  pestilence  disappeared,  ministering  alike  to  the  rich  and 
poor,  and  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  survivors  that  he  was  urgently 
solicited  to  remove  and  settle  there.  This  he  did  in  November  last,  and 
was  progressing  under  thcmost  favorable  prospects,  when  he  discovered 
the  first  fi^rmptoms  of  heart  disease.  He  recognized  the  warning  with 
melancholy  calmness,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  should  probably  live  but  a 
short  time.  His  disease  advanced  steadily,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  to  practice.  He  then  came  baok  to  New 
Orleans  in  quest  of  medical  aid,  and  received  every  attention  that  could 
be  bestowed — ^but  all  in  vain.    He  gradually  declined  in  spite  of  all  that 
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ooald  be  done  for  him^  and  calmly  sank  to  rest  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 

His  iUness  was  long  and  painful,  but  no  mortal  ever  bore  snch  snfiering 

with  more  patience  and  fortitude. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  good  man's  life  was  a  practical  iUustration  of 

the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  frilowing  lines,  by  one  of  our  best  American* 

poets: — 

<<  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  eomes  to  Join 
The  immortal  caraTan,  which  moTes 
To  that  mysterions  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  qnarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfiiltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

B.  D.  F. 


Profbssoeial  Resignations  and  Appointments. — Prof.  Gross  has 
accepted  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Prof. 
Austin  Flint  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  and  has  accepted  that  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Dr.  Rogers  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chair  vacated  by  Professor  Flint,  in  Louisville,  and  the  Chair  of 
Materia  Medica  in  this  school  has  been  given  to  I>r.  R.  J.  Rreckenridge. 
Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson  has  resigned  the  Demonstratorship  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  Archie  Cook,  late  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  has  taken  his  place.  "  The 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  has  lost,  by  resignation,  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr. 
Breckenridge  and  Dr.  Cook,  and  gained  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell  and  Dr.  Marshall, 
of  Louisville."  Dr.  Ackley  haa  resigned  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 

List  of  Subsobibers  who  have  Paid  to  July  25th. — Dr.  J.  A. 
Richardson,  on  account,  1856,  $8;  Amzi  Martin,  1856, 15;  H.  D.  Bald- 
win, 1856,  $5;  J.  T.  Scott,  1854,  '55,  '56,  Wl;  J.  N.  Allison,  1855, 
'56, 18;  A.  Donnaud,  1854,  '55,  '56,  Wl  3  T.  Meux,  1856,  $5;  J.  Gros- 
sart,  1856,  $6;  J.  C  Wederstrandt,  1856,  95;  W.  B.  Lindsay,  18lJb, 
$5;  Qoodall,  1856,  95;  A.  Greig,  1855,  93;  A.  Thibaut,  1856,  95; 
Haicns  Brecken^lge,  1856,  95;  R.  B.  Scott,  1854,  '55,  '56,  911 ;  T.  0. 
Starke,  1865/66,  98. 
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GftAJ>UATBS  OF  THS  MsDiOAL  CqlZiEQSb — 1856. — Jefferson  Medical 
College;  215;  University  of  PennBylvama,  140;  Uniyersit^  of  New 
York)  98;  University  of  Nashville,  85;  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 85 ;  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  78 ;  University  of  Loiusiana,  65 ; 
University  of  Louisville,  61 ;  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  50 ;  Bush  Medi- 
cal College,  42;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  40;  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  38;  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  37;  New  York  Med- 
ical College,  35;  University  of  Michigan,  80;  University  of  Missouri, 
28;  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  28;  Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine, 21;  Sterling  Medical  College,  20;  Miami  Medical  College,  18; 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  17;  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  15;  Medical 
College  at  Yale,  18 ;  Medical  College  at  Savannah,  12 ;  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College,  11 ;  Transylvania  University,  11;  Oglethorpe  Medical  Col- 
lege, 8 — making  a  total  in  27  Colleges  of  1,9 


Health  op  oue  City. —  Under  this  head  we  have  only  to  renew  our 
congratulations  to  the  community.  Since  our  last  issue  the  weekly  mor- 
tality has  been  declining,  and  we  have  not  even  been  threatened  with  a 
visit  from  Yellow  Jack.  We  have  kept  a  diligent  look-out,  but  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  trace  up  a  genuine  case.  The  fact  is,  the  Doctors  are 
having  a  real  holiday.  Some  few  are  grumbling,  of  course,  because  they 
and  their  horses  are  growing  stiff  for  the  want  of  a  little  exercise;  but 
all  know  the  great  good  that  must  result  from  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
more  healthy  summers  here,  and  even  the  grumblers  are  somewhat  cheered 
by  the  consequent  future  prospects. 


Report  of  Deathb  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  29tL 
day  of  June  to  the  21st  day  of  July,  1856 : 

Men,  123;   Women,  88  ;   Boys,  127  ;   Girls,  104  — Total,  459. 

Adults,  206;  Children,  281 ;  Males,  250 ;  Females,  187 ;  sex  not  sta- 
ted, 22.    • 

Abscess,  1 :  Apoplexy,  14 ;  Bleeding  1 ;  Diseases  of  Bowels,  1 ;  Bron- 
chitis, 2;  Cancer,  8 ;  Catarrh,  1 ;  Casualties,  1 ;  Cholera,  1 ;  Cholera  In- 
fantnm,  16 ;  Cholera  Morbus,  1 ;  Compression  of  Brain,  2 ;  Congestion  of 
Bnid,  11 ;  Congestion  of  Lungs,  2 ;  Consumption,  41 ;  ConvukionB, 
Adult,  4;  do.  Infantile,  24;  do.  Puerperal,  2;  Cramps,  8;  Croup,  3; 
Debility,  Adult,  5;  do.  In&ntile,  4;  Delirium  Tremens,  10;  DiBirhoa, 
27 ;  Dropsy,  7 ;  Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 ;  Drowned,  11 ;  Dysentery*  30 ; 
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Ejnlarg^nent  of  Heart;  2 ;  Enlargement  of  liver^  1 ;  Enteritis^  IS;  Epi- 
lepsy, 2;  Erysipelas,  1;  Fever,  1;  Bilious  do.  1;  Congestive  do.  18; 
Hectic  do.  8;  Puerperal  do.  4;  Remittent  do.  8;  Scarlet  do.  2;  Typhoid 
do.  13 ;  Typhus  do.  8 ;  Hooping-Cough,  7 ;  Inflammation  of  Brain,  5 ; 
do.  of  Liver,  1 ;  do.  of  Lungs,  7 ;  do.  of  Stomach,  4;  Insanity,  1 ;  Intem- 
perance,  2 ,  Jaundice,  1 ;  Lightning,  2 ;  Lock-jaw,  15;  Lues  Venerea,  2 ; 
Marasmus,  Adult,  8 ;  do.  Infantile,  21 ;  Measles,  5,  Meningitb,  5 ;  Mor- 
tifioation,  2 ;  Old  Age,  4 ;  Parotitis,  1 ;  Peritonitis,  2 ;  Parturition,  diffi- 
cult, 1 ;  Pleurisy,  1 ;  Premature  Birth,  2 ;  Rheumatism,  2 ;  Still-born, 
17;  Suicide  2;  Sun-stroke,  5 ;  Teething,  28;  Unknown,  8;  not  stated, 
11— Total,  459. 

Recapiiulation, —  Zymotic,  188;  Nervous  System,  87;  Ee^iratory 
system,  62;  Digestive  system,  65;  Circulatory  system,  10;  Locomotive 
system,  2;  Generative  system,  9;  Sporadic,  20;  External  Causes,  28; 
not  specified,  89— Total,  459. 

Ages. —  Under  one  year,  119 ;  one  to  two  yeais,  68 ;  two  to  five  years, 
35;  five  to  ten  years,  21;  ten  to  fifbeen  years,  4 ;  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
5;  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  24;  twenty-five  to  thirty  yeaxs,  86;  thirty 
to  forty  years,  62 ;  forty  to  fifty  years,  84;  fifty  to  sixty  years,  18;  sixty 
to  seventy  years,  9 ;  seventy  to  eighty  years,  6;  eighty  to  ninety  jeais,  4 ; 
ninety  to  one  hundred,  1 ;  unknown,  19  —  Total,  459. 

Nativities, — Africa,  1;  England,  7;  Prance,  12;  Germany,  34;  Hol- 
land, 1;  Ireland,  40;  Portugal,  2;  South  America,  1;  Spain,  5;  Swit- 
zerland, 2;  United  States,  158;  unknown,  51;  West  Indies,  1 ;  not  sta- 
ted, 149— Total,  459. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  more 
systematic  and  comprehensive  mortuary  record.  Through  the  exertions 
of  the  highly  efficient  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Br.  A.  F.  Axson, 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  the  Secretary  to  keep  the  most  accurate  records 
possible,  and  the  latter  gentieman,  ever  zealous  and  attentive  to  the  duties 
devolving  on  him,  is  making  every  exertion  to  systematize  all  data  fur- 
nished the  office. 

All  medical  men  must  readily  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this 
movement,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
callii^  the  attention  of  our  city  brethren  to  some  of  their  short-comings. 
The  very  same  '< first  glance''  which  will  make  the  imperfections  of  the 
foregoing  record  evident,  will  elicit  the  tacit  acknowledgement  that  the 
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fault  lies  almoet  wholly  within  themselves.  For  instance :  Whj  say  on 
the  certificate  that  a  patient  died  of  '<  Bleeding/'  when  Hemorrhage  would 
have  been  a  better  word,  and  neither  are  of  any  real  yalae  unless  we  can 
know  the  source  and,  if  possible,  the  cause?  Why  sa^  << Bronchitis/' 
instead  of  putting  the  word  Acute,  or  Chronic,  as  the  case  may  be,  before 
it?  Why  say  ''Cancer,"  without  giving  the  location  of  the  disease? 
Why  say  ''  Lock-jaw,''  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  use  a  better  word,  and 
to  be  so  much  more  explicit  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  blemishes  which  are  to  be  found  on  every 
week's  record,  and  surely  they  will  be  no  very  flattering  evidence  abroad 
of  our  proficiency  or  zeal.  That  the  certificates  of  quacks  and  other  pre- 
tenders will  ever  tend  to  deface  the  records  in  some  measure,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  behoves  us  to  neutralise  this  evil  as  fully  as  possible  by  the 
willing  performance  of  our  duty. 

To  carry  out  the  well  conceived  plan  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the»Sec> 
retary  is  furnished  with  printed  forms  of  certificates  for  the  use  of  physi* 
cians,  and  we  are  requested  by  this  polite  and  attentive  officer  to  say,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  supply  all  who  will  favor  him  with  a  call.  Surely  no 
man  will  object  to  being  thus  aided  in  his  duties  to  the  public. 


Chasitt  Hospital  Report. — June,  1856. 

Admitted 754 

Discharged 701 

Died 76 

July,  1856. —  From  the  1st  to  the  25th  inclusively. 

Admitted 669 

Discharged S32 

Died : 78 

Remaining 488 


EXCERPTA. 

On  WntB  Splints— J?y  J,  C.  Notty  M,  />.,  of  MoUley  Ala.-^l  have 
been  using,  in  fractures  of  the  extremities,  wire  splints,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  recommended  elsewhere,  and  which  possess  manifest 
advantages  over  those  of  any  other  material  heretofore  used. 
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The  objectionB  to  wood,  pasteboard,  gatta  perdia  and  other  solid 
materials,  are,  that  they  keep  the  inflamed  parts  too  warm,  and  do  not 
cLchnit  the  application  of  cold  vaater. 

The  '<  wove  wire ''  is  the  lightest  material  out  of  which  a  firm  splint  can 
be  made,  and  being  malleable,  may  be  moulded  with  the  fingers  to  the 
shape  of  the  limb.  v 

Being  porous,  no  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  entrance  of  cold  lotions, 
and  the  parts  may  be  subjected,  if  necessary,  to  a  stream  of  water. 

The  material  out  of  which  these  splints  are  made  is  easily  procured  and 
easily  cut  into  proper  shapes.  The  hardware  stores  all  keep  what  is  called 
*'wave  wire,"  of  various  qualities,  coarse  and  fine,  and  with  a  pair  of 
strong  shears  it  is  readily  cut  into  any  form  we  may  desire.  The  edges 
should  be  turned  over,  to  prevent  the  wires  from  sticking  into  the  flesh 
and  to  give  more  strength  to  the  splint.  It  is  well,  alse,  to  give  them  a 
coat  of  asphaltum  or  other  varnish,  to  keep  them  from  rusting.  The 
material  does  not  cost  more  than  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  yard. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  common  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg.  Two  splints  are  selected,  and  being  well  padded  with  lint  or  old  soft 
rags,  they  are  applied  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  and  nicely  moulded  to  its 
shape.  A  bandage  is  then  rolled  from  the  toes  up  to  the  knee  over  it,  or, 
what  is  n^ore  simple,  pieces  of  bandage  are  tied  around  at  short  spaces 
from  toes  to  knee.  We  at  once  have  a  solid  fixture,  having  all  the  advan- 
tages and  none  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  starch  bandage,  and  the 
patient  may  move  the  limb  about  as  he  pleases,  or  get  up  on  crutches. 

On  Juo^LAa  Vbnbsbotion  in  Asphyxia,  Anatomioallt  and 
ExpsaiHENTALLY  GoNSiDSRED. — ^A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (March  19th,  1856) 
by  Dr.  Struthers.  The  object  of  the  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by 
preparations  and  drawings  of  the  valves  in  the  cervical  veins  of  the  human 
subject,  was  to  ascertain  whether  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
could  l)e  relieved  by  opening  the  external  jugular  vein  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  experiments  of  Drs.  John  Beid,  Gormack  and  Lonsdale,  had 
satisfactorily  shown  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  (dogs,  cats  and  rabbits,) 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  could  be  thus  disgorged  so  as  to  restore  its 
action,  which  had  been  arrested  by  a  simple  mechanical  cause,  over  disten- 
sion. He  considered  that  the  indication  of  restoring  the  heart's  action 
by  jugular  regurgitation,  had  not  received  that  attention  which  Dr.  Reid's 
46 
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saggestiye  paper  demanded  for  it.  Dr.  Stmthers  described  the  anatomy 
of  valTes  which  he  had  found  in  the  cervical  veins^  as  well  as  those  nsuallj 
alluded  to  as  present  in  the  external  jugular.  A  pair  of  yalves  at  or 
within  the  mouth  of  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  a  pair  in  the  subclavian 
veiU;  immediately  external  to  the  point  of  union  with  the  external  jugular ; 
a  pair  at  or  within  the  mouth  of  the  external  jugular ;  a  second  pair  in 
the  course  of  the  external  jugular^  at  the  upper  end  of  its  sinus,  or  large 
portion,  about  1}  inch  above  the  clavicle,  and  various  lesser  valves  at  the 
mouths  or  within  the  tributaries  of  the  external  jugular.  The  varieties 
and  relative  position  of  the  two  portions  of  each  pair  of  valves  vras  de- 
scribed, as  he  had  found  them  in  numerous  carefol  examinations.  With 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  regurgitation  could  take  place  notwith- 
standing these  valves,  Dr.  S.  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
dead  subject.  A  pipe  was  fixed  in  the  femoral  vein,  and  tepid  water 
thrown  freely  upwards.  The  general  result  was,  that  the  external  and 
other  jugular  veins  very  soon  became  distended,  and  that  when  the  lancet 
opening  was  made,  at  about  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  the  fluid  regurgi- 
tated freely.  At  first  a  jet  came,  emptying  the  distended  sinus,  and  then 
it  continued  to  fiow,  never  in  a  jet,  but  in  an  active  stream  across  the 
neck,  escaping  by  the  wound  with  a  wriggling  motion,  evidently  due  to 
the  obstruction  offered  by  the  valve  which  it  had  overcome.  Care  was 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  fluid  came  by  regurgitation,  not  from  above ; 
but  if  allowed,  it  also  came  freely  from  above,  having  ascended  by  the 
internal  jugular.  The  introduction  of  a  probe  so  as  to  hold  aside  the 
guardian  valve  of  the  external  jugular,  did  not  much  accelerate  the  regur- 
gitating flow.  When  the  catheter  was  introduced,  however,  the  fluid  came 
very  freely  by  it — as  freely  as  from  a  distended  bladder.  It  is  easy  to 
introduce  a  common  male  catheter  to  the  vena  cava  or  right  auricle,  by 
directing  it  backwards  and  inwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  from  the  point 
of  venesection.  But  as  soon  as  the  catheter  has  entered  the  subclavian 
.  vein,  the  fluid  comes  as  easy  as  when  it  is  pushed  farther.  As  soo^  as  the 
point  of  the  catheter  is  withdrawn  into  the  external  jugular,  the  fluid 
ceases  to  come  by  it.  In  one  subject  the  fluid  could  not  be  made  to  r^nr- 
^tate.  This  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
cranium  had  been  opened  for  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  fluid  pouring 
out  by  the  cranial  sinuses ;  but,  on  dissection,  two  pairs  of  valves  were 
found  in  the  external  jugular  below  the  lancet  opening,  besides  the  pair 
above  it,  as  usual.     Regurgitation  seems  to  be  prevented  by  two  pairs  of 
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iralyes,  though  one  paur  may  be  overcome.  In  these  experiments  the  veins 
of  the  arm  did  not  become  dbtended,  and  no  regurgitation  took  place  from 
a  lancet  openmg  in  the  auxillarj  vein,  although  afterwards  it  was  seen  that 
only  two  pair  of  valves  had  stood  in  the  way  between  the  heart  and  the 
opening.  By  <'  pair/'  Dr.  S.  meant  the  two  separate  portions  which  act 
together  as  one  valve.  He  (Dr.  S.)  drew  the  following  conclusions :  1.  No 
Tenesection  can  be  of  any  use  in  asphyxia  except  in  the  neck,  on  the  prin> 
ciple  of  regurgitation  ;  which,  however,  may  also  relieve  congestion  of  the 
head.  2.  That,  besides  warmth  and  friction,  and  (the  most  simple  and 
effectual  of  all  means)  continued  artificial  respiration  by  alternate  com- 
pression and  relaxation  of  the  sides  of  the  chest,  jugular  venesection 
should  be  tried.  3.  With  reference  to  Dr.  M.  Hall's  recent  recommenda; 
tion  of  the  prone  position,  to  prevent  the  tongue  falling  back  and  closing 
the  glottis,  the  question  occurred — Does  the  tongue  fall  back,  under  pas- 
sive circumstances,  in  the  supine  position  ?  Is  not  the  closing  of  the 
superior  glottis,  under  all  circumstances,  a  muscular  act — both  the  carrying 
down  and  back  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  and  the  lifting  upwards  and 
forwards  of  the  larynx?  The  mouth,  however,  should  be  cleared  of 
frothy  mucus.  4.  That  to  obviate  the  evident  risk  of  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins,  the  wound  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  regurgitation  is  about  to 
cease,  and  artificial  respiration  be  then  commenced;  the  jugular  venesec- 
tion having  been  performed  as  early  as  possible. — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  May,  1856. 

Escape  of  G^reat  Vessels,  by  their  Elasticity,  from  Balls — 
By  G.  If.  B,  Macleod. — There  is  no  circumstance  in  gunshot  wounds 
more  striking  than  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  great  vessels,  by  their 
elasticity,  escape  from  the  ball  in  its  transit.  Thus  bullets  inocuously 
traversed  parts  where  one  would  suppose  a  pin's  head  could  not  be  placed 
without  wounding  a  vessel.  True,  the  fact  that  such  cases  remain  to  be 
seen,  results  from  the  vessel  not  having  been  opened,  and  we  do  not 
know  in  how  many  cases  the  result  was  not  so  fortunate ;  but  still,  viewed 
merely  as  happy  escapes,  they  are  curious  and  interesting.  In  the  course 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  common.  Through 
the  axilla,  through  the  neck,  out  and  in  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,* 
between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  balls  of  every  size  often  take 
their  passage  without  harm  to  the  vessels.  Take  the  following  cases  as 
examples:   A  soldier  was  wounded  at  Inkermann  by  a  ball  which  entered 
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tfaroagh  the  right  cheek  and  escaped  behind  die  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  so 
tearing  the  parts  that  the  great  vessels  were  plainly  visible  in  the  wound. 
Three  weeks  after  he  was  discharged  without  having  had  a  bad  symptom. 
A  soldier  of  the  Buffs  was  struck  in  June  last,  when  in  the  trenches,  by 
a  rifle  ball,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  passed  forward  round  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  up  under  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  fractured  Ae 
superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  destroyed  the  eye,  and  escaping  killed 
another  man  who  was  sitting  beside  him.  This  man  made  a  recovery 
without  a  bad  symptom. 

A  French  soldier  at  the  Alma  was  struck  obliquely  by  a  rifle  ball,  near 
but  external  to  the  right  nipple ;  the  ball  passed  seemin^y  right  through 
the  vessels  and  ,  nerves  in  the  axilla,  and  escaped  behind.  His  cure  was 
rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Endless  numbers  of  similar  cases  may  be  seen 
in  any  military  hospital. — Ibid, 

New  MiTHOi)  of  Tbeatino  PHAaEB^NA. — Mr.  Cock  has  recently 
been  trying,  in  Qu/s  Hospital^  a  plan  of  treating  phagedaenic  ulcers  by 
constant  irrigation.  The  method  is,  to  have  the  sore  well  exposed,  and  the 
affected  limb  placed  on  some  waterproof  material ;  a  reservoir  above  the 
bed  is  then  filled  with  luke-warm  water,  and  by  means  of  an  elastic 
tube  a  stream  is  kept  continually  flowing  over  the  snrfiu^e  of  the  sore.  By 
this  means  all  particles  of  discharge,  etc.,  are  washed  away  as  soon  as 
formed,  and  the  ulcer  assumes  the  clean,  pale  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
meat  which  has  been  long  soaked.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
practicable  to  employ  the  irrigation  efficiently,  a  speedy  arrest  of  morbid 
action  has  been  secured,  and  the  number  has  included  several  in  which  the 
disease  was  extensive  and  severe.  The  theory  of  the  treatment  b,  that 
phagedaenic  action  is  a  process  of  local  contagion — the  materxes  morhi  by 
which  the  ulcer  spreads  being  its  own  pus.  Admitting  this  supposition — 
which  there  is  eveiy  reason  for  doing — ^to  be  true,  the  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  curative  measures  is  either  to  decompose  or  to  remove  the  local 
virus.  This  end  is  accomplished  somewhat  clumsily  by  such  remedies  as 
the  nitric  acid,  which,  unless  so  freely  used  as  not  only  to  char  up  all  the 
fluid  matters,  but  to  destroy  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer  to  some  depth, 
fails  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Mr.  Cock's  plan  of  subjecting  the  ulcer  to 
a  perpetual  washing  attempts  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end  by  a 
more  simple  and  direct  method.  It  involves  no  pain  to  the  patient,  and 
does  not  destroy  any  healthy  tissues.    Its  one  disadvantage  seems  to  be, 
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that,  excepting  on  the  extremities,  its  use  would  be  attended  with  some 
inconvenience,  from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  water  from  running 
into  the  patient's  bed.  Should,  however,  further  trials  confirm  the  very 
favorable  opinion  which  has  been  formed  at  6u/s  as  to  its  value,  these 
difficulties  might,  no  doubt,  be  surmounted  by  the  contrivance  of  suitable 
apparatus.  The  directions  as  to  temperature  of  the  water  are,  that  it 
should  be  as  'warm  as  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  and,  as 
a  preventive  of  smell,  Mr.  Cock  advises  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.f  April  12,  1866. 

On  the  Depth  at  which  the  Placenta  is  Implanted  in  the 
Uterus. — Dr.  Yon  Ri^n  has  ^ven  an  elaborate  and  interesting  illustra- 
tion  of  the  various  seats  of  attachment  of  the  placenta,  otiber  than  to  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  He  refers  to  the  method  discovered  in  reeent  times  of 
determining  after  delivery  the  height  at  which  the  placenta  was  attached, 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  rent  in  the  membranes  made  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  liquor  amnii  and  fcetus  from  the  margin  of  the  placenta. 

The  bag  burst  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta  in  twenty-two  cases ;  it  burst 
at  one  inch  from  the  edge  in  eight  cases ;  between  one  and  two  inches  in 
twelvcf  cases ;  two  inches  in  seven  oases ;  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
sixteen  cases ;  three  inches  in  five  cases ;  between  three  and  four  inches  in 
four  oases ;  four  inches  in  six  cases ;  between  four  and  five  inches  in  eight 
cases ;  five  inches  in  three  cases ;  six  inches  in  six  cases,  and  eight  inches 
in  three  cases. 

It  follows,  that  since  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  placenta  from  the 
rent  is  absolutely  decisive  as  to  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  placenta 
from  the  os  uteri,  that  the  edge  of  the  placenta  rested  on  the  os  uteri  in 
twenty-two  cases,  and  was  within  one  inch  in  thirty-two  cases,  within  two 
inches  in  forty-nine  cases,  and  so  on. 

This  proves  the  placenta  has  commonly  a  much  lower  seat  than  has 
hitherto  been  believed. 

It  also  appears  that  smallness  of  the  ovum  has  a  closer  relation  to  lower 
seat  of  the  placenta  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  diminution 
of  all  the  dimensions  of  the  uterus. — Brit,  and  lor.  Med.  Chirurg.\Rev., 
April,  1866,  yrom  Monatssckrf.  fUr  Oehurtsk.,  Oct.,  1856. 

Statistics  op  DsLmiUM  Tremens — By  John  Macphervm,  M.  D. — 
(Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1855.)— Dr.  Maeph^mon 
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draws  attention  to  the  great  discrepancy  prevailing  in  the  statistics  of  wri- 
ters on  delirium  tremens,  with  regard  both  to  its  frequency  in  both  sexes, 
and  to  the  mortality  of  the  disease.  He  attributes  this  chiefly  to  a  want 
of  due  classification — ebrietas  or  drunkenness  being  returned  as  delirium 
tremens.  Calmiel  states  the  rate  of  mortality  at  5  per  cent.,  Bougard  at 
19  per  cent.  Colonel  TuUoch,  in  his  report  for  1853,  gives  the  following 
per  centages  of  mortality : 

Great  Britain,  in&ntry. 17 .6 

''  cavaby 13.8 

Bermuda 16. 

Canada 7.94 

Gibraltar 18.6 

Malta 8.8 

Nova  Scotia 9.1 

With  regard  to  Bengal,  the  author  says :  '<  I  believe  I  should  not  be  £ar 
wrong  in  stating,  that  an  army  of  about  18,000  strong  sends  more  than 
600  cases  of  ebrietas  into  the  hospital  in  the  year,  (slight  cases  are  not  sent) 
and  that  although  the  number  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens  is  reduced  by 
more  than  one-half,  yet  even  now  it  rarely  falls  short  of  150 ;  and  that 
the  proportion  in  Bombay  and  Madras  is  not  very  different.'' 

A  return  of  admissions  and  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  and  ebrietas 
in  the  General  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  another  of 
admissions  and  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Medical  College  Hospi- 
Udf  during  1851- 52-' 53,  is  given.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  results  offered  by  the  analysis  of  these  cases : 

That  delirium  tremens  occurs  in  women  and  men  in  the  proportion  oi  1 
to  25 ;  but  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  difference  of  habits  rather 
than  of  sex. 

That  in  regard  to  age,  the  ratio  is  as  follows : 

CaMi.  Deftthfl.  Pw  eont.  of  desths. 

Ages  from  20  to  25 34 4 9.1 

"  25  to  30 66 16 24.4 

"  30  to  35 48 11 22.9 

"  35to40 76 7 9.2 

"  40to45 62 6 9.6 

«  45  to  50 23 4 17.3 

"  50  to  60 7......  0 

"  60  to  65 5 1 

The  greatest  mortality  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  forty,  which 

is  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  another  series  of  sixty-four  fatal  cases. 

The  per  centage  shows  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of 

deaths  to  the  number  of  cases. 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  season  of  the  year  exerts  a  definite 
influence  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  whereas  the  mortality  very  pal- 
pably varies  with  the  temperature — ^it  being  more  than  double  in  the  eight 
liot,  than  in  the  four  cold  months. 

The  apparent  cause  of  death  was  as  follows : 

No.  of  Cues. 

33  by  exhaustion  (often  with  coma.)     > 
18  by  coma. 

11  by  fits  (sometimes  apoplectic,  called  sometimes  epileptic.) 
1  died  on  night  stool. 
1  found  dead  in  bed. 
Convulsions  occurred  in  at  least  twenty  of  the  above  cases.    One  distinct 
case  of  paroxysmal  opisthotonos  occurred  in  a  musician,  who,  during  the 
intervals,  was  able  to  sit  up  and  whistie  tunes. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  of  forty-five  cases  are  not  given  with  that 
statistical  accuracy  which  we  should  desire ;  but  they  afford  a  confirmation 
to  the  received  opinions  of  pathologists  : 

*'  As  to  the  general  frequency  of  the  morbid  changes,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  most  constant  were  the  red  patches  in  the  stomach;  next, 
the  opalescent  appearance  of  the  arachnoid ;  next,  serous  effusion ;  next, 
change  of  liver;  next,  of  heart;  next,  of  spleen;  and  lastiy,  of  kidneys; 
but  the  last  organs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  examined.'' 


Menstruation — 1 .   On  the  Period  of  Puberty  in  the  Negro  Race — By 
Robert  Clarke,  ^ji^.— (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  March,  1866.) 

2.  Early  Case  of  Menstruation — By  J,  0.  Bronson,  M,  D, — (Ameri- 
can Medical  Monthly,  September,  1856.) 

1.  Mr.  Robert  Olarke  says,  ''With  respect  to  the  period  of  puberty  in 
the  Negroes,  all  my  inquiries  have  tended  to  show  that  it  commences  about 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Qirls  who  have  arrived  at  this  age,  and 
much  beyond  it,  may  be  occasionally  observed  walking  the  streets  (of 
Sierra  JiCone)  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  strip  of  white  calico, 
which  hangs  before  and  behind  below  the  knee,  from  a  circlet  or  zone  of 
beads  which  surrounds  the  loins,  and  which  scarcely  covers  the  genital 
organs.  These  streamers  are  the  signals  of  the  girl's  being  marriageable. ' 
During  the  presence  of  the  catamenia  they  are  deemed  unclean,  when  a 
colored  strip  of  calico  is  instituted  to  intimate  the  presence  of  the  secre- 
tion.'' 
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2.  We  cite  the  facts  observed  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bionsoii;  reported  as 
one  of  early  menstmation.  The  subject  is  named  Phoebe  Anne  Baker, 
bom  the  I9th  oi  Janoary^  1861,  in  Sing  Sing,  Westchester  county,  N.  T. 
At  the  age  of  ten  months  lier  menses  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
signs  and  developments,  and  have  continued  with  healthy  regularity  ever 
since.  The  gi^rl  is  large  for  her  age,  with  light  brown  hair  and  complezioD, 
and  blue  eyes.  Her  form  is  mature.  Her  mammae  are  prominent,  the  size 
of  an  orange ;  pelvis  wide ;  and  her  pubb  covered  with  hair.  In  feu^t,  she 
is  a  woman  in  hex  physical,  and  a  child  in  her  mental  developments.  She 
is  quite  unconscious  of  her  condition.  The  catamenial  discharge  is  healthy 
in  color,  character,  and  quantity,  and  not  accompanied  with  pain.  Nothing 
concerning  the  parents,  or  otherwise,  was  elicited,  tending  to  dirow  light 
upon  the  causes  of  this  early  establishment  of  the  female  function.  This 
case,  says  Dr.  Bronson,  cannot  be  classed  with  those  of  disease  simulating 
menstruation,  but  is  a  bona  fide  case  of  infiuitile  puberty. 


Ok  Detection  of  Strychnia — Bif  MirshaU  BaM,  M.  D. — ^The  de- 
tection of  strychnia  as  a  poison  is,  at  this  moment,  of  deep  public  interest 

When  the  chemical  test  fails,  there  remains,  I  think,  another — the  phy- 
siological. Having  long  studied  the  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  animal 
economy,  (I  have  sent  two  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Institute  of 
France,*)  I  am  persuaded  that  these  effects  on  the  most  excitable  of  the 
anim^  species  are  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  specific  tests  of  this  poi- 
son. 

I  have  just  performed  two  experiments,  and  only  two,  for  want  of  ma- 
terials for  more. 

I  requested  Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock,  of  Hanover  street,  to  dissolve  one  part 
of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  in  one  thousand  parts  of  distilled  water,  adding 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  add. 

I  then  took  a  firog,  and  having  added  to  one  ounce  of  wat^  1-1 00th  part 
of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  placed  the  frog  in  this  dilute  solu- 
tion. No  e&ct  having  been  produced,  l-lOOth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate 
was  carefully  added.  This  having  produced  no  effect,  in  another  hour 
another  1-lOOth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  was  again  added,  making  the 
S-lOOths,  or  about  the  thirty-third  part  of  a  grain.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
frog  became  violently  tetanic,  and  though  taken  out  and  washed,  died  in 
course  of  the  night. 

*  See  th*  Oomptes  Btndiu  fbr  June,  1847,  and  Febmuy,  185S. 
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I  thns  detectod^  in  the  most  indubitable  manner,  one  thirty-third  part 
of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  had  more 
time  been  given  to  the  experiment,  a  much  minuter  quantity  would  be 
detectable. 

I  placed  the  secondf  frog  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  I 
bad  added  the  l-200th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  At 
the  end  of  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  hours,  other  similar  additions 
were  made,  no  symptoms  of  strychnism  having  appeared.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  hour,  the  frog  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  l-50th  part 
of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  tetanus  came  on,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  removal  and  washing,  as  in  the  former  experiment 
proved  fatal  in  its  turn. 

I  thus  detected  l-50th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  poisonous  salt  by  phenom- 
ena too  vivid  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt;  the  animal,  on  the  slightest 
touch,  became  seized  with  the  most  rigid  general  spasmodic,  or,  rather, 
tetanoid  rigidity.  And  this  phenomenon,  alternating  with  perfect  relaxa- 
tion, was  repeated  again  and  again. 

As  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  frog's  leg,  properly  prepared,  have  been 
very  aptly  designated  as  galyanoscopic,  so  the  whole  frog,  properly  em- 
ployed,  becomes  stiychnoscopic. 

In  cases  of  suspected  poison  from  strychnia,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  the  contents  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  must  be 
severally  and  carefully  evaporated  and  made  to  act  on  lively  fregs  just 
taken  from  the  ponds  or  mud.  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  taken  in  winter, 
the  frog  will  prove  more  strychnoscopic  than  in  suii!imer,  in  the  early  mor- 
ning than  in  the  evening. 

The  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  also  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered, with  all  its  details  and  precautions,  an  inquiry  into  which  I  propose 
to  enter  shortly.     Meantime,  this  note  may  not  be  without  its  utility. 

P.  8. — I  have  repeated  my  experiment.  I  placed  one  frog,  fresh  from 
the  pools,  in  an  ounce  of  water  containing  the  l-50th  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  acetate  of  strychnia;  a  second  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  containing 
the  l-66th,  a  third  containing  1-lOOth,  and  a  fourth  containing  l-200th. 
All  became  tetanic  in  two  or  three  hours,  except  the  third,  which  was  a 
female,  (the  others  being  males)  which  required  a  longer  time. 

The  l-200th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  is,  therefore, 
detectable  by  means  of  this  test  conferred  by  physiology 

t  ThtM  frog!  ware  not  flr«8h  from  the  pools. 
47 
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We  now  placed  a  male  frog  in  1400tb  part  of  a  grain  of  t&e  acetate  of 
strychnia,  diasolyed  in  six  drachms  of  water.  In  three  hourse  and  a  half 
it  became  violently  tetanic. 

The  fresh  frog  is,  therefore,  at  thb  season,  strychnoecopio  of  1400th 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  and  ]m)bably  to  a  much  minuter 
quantity,  which  ulterior  experiment  must  show. 

In  two  other  experiments  the  l-dOOth  and  the  1-lOOOth  of  a  grain  of 
the  acetate  of  strychnia  were  detected. — Lancet. 


Compression  of  thb  Brain  from  Effusion — Trqmnnin^ — Recov- 
ery — Reported  to  the  St.  Joseph  Medical  Society,  April  1,  1856 — By  G. 

C.  OaOeUy  M.  i).— On  the  20th  of  December,  1854,  Mr,  W ,  while 

engaged  in  a  fight,  received  on  his  head  a  severe  bbw  with  a  stick,  that 
would  have  measured  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  at 
the  largest  extremity.  The  blow  terminated  the  affiray,  having  prostrated 
W .  There  soon  followed  syncope,  nausea  and  vomiting.  After  re- 
covering from  these  symptoms  somewhat,  he  remounted  his  borse  and  rode 
three  miles  to  his  residence.  On  reaching  home,  he  took  his  bed,  com- 
plaining of  great  oppression  and  nausea.  Soon  v(»niting  re-occurred,  and 
laborious  and  stertorious  breathing  rapidly  supervened.  His  wife  becoming 
alarmed,  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  Knode— upon  his  arrival  about  four  l^ours 
after  the  accident,  and  after  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  case,  he  had 

the  late  Dr.  Sykes  called.     W received  the  stroke  about  12  o^clock, 

M.  When  I  arrived  about  six  hours  after,  Drs.  Knode  and  Sykes  had  cut 
down  upon  the  skull,  making  a  triangular  incision  through  that  portion  of 
the  scalp  which  had  suffered  from  the  blow,  exposing  a  black  and  badly 
contused  scalp.  That  portion  of  the  parietal  bone,  from  the  temporal 
ridge  to  the  inferior  or  squamous  border,  had  received  the  force  of  the 
blow.  There  was  no  perceptible  fracture  of  the  external  table.  The  pa- 
tient was  not  expected  to  survive  the  night  from  the  overwhelming  com- 
pression of  the  brain.  Trephining  was  immediately  and  carefully  per- 
formed on  the  parietal  bone  near  the  temporal  ridge.  The  internal  table 
was  not  fractured.  The  trephining  revealed  a  very  large  and  dense  clot 
of  blood,  measuring  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  v^v&i  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  meningia  magna  ar- 
teries. .  As  much  of  the  clot  as  could  be  removed  was  car^ully  taken 
away  by  my  fingers  and  by  the  handle  of  a  small  spoon.  The  respiration 
became  more  frequent,  and  not  so  stertorious ;  the  pulse  more  distinct  and 
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fUl;  iris  capable  of  being  slightly  excited.  In  fiict^  the  removal  of  the 
dot  made  a  perceptible  though  unsatisfactory  change  in  his  condition. 

The  inoisons  in  the  scalp  were  retained  open ;  warm,  wet,  and  often  re- 
peated cloths  were  applied  daring  the  night  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
effused  blood,  and  to  facilitate  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  and  active  cathar- 
tics administered.     His  pulse  never  indicated  a  want  of  depletion. 

On  the  next  day,  the  2l8t,  there  was  no  very  great  change ;  still  un- 
conscious; obstinate  constipation;  whole  nervous  system  dormant  He 
continued  in  this  state  two  days,  except  that  his  bowels  were  freely  evacu- 
ated in  the  mean  time.  He  was  kept  on  unstimulating  and  farinaceous 
diet. 

The  24th — ^pupil  now  influenced  by  light;  they  still  remain  dilated. 
He  talked  incoherently ;  would  attempt  to  answer  questions,  but  would 
forget  what  was  asked  him ;  said  a  horse  had  kicked  him,  and  could  not 
recognize  familiar  faces.  From  this  time,  by  strict  attention  to  his  bowels 
and  re^men,  and  the  continued  application  of  cold  cloths  to  his  head,  he 
slowly  recovered  from  the  dangerous  compression  under  which  he  had  been 
laboring. 

Not  anticipating  any  further  difficulty,  we  thought  nature  would  com- 
plete in  her  own  time  and  in  her  own  way  the  recovery.  After  some  time 
had  elapsed,  (three  or  four  weeks)  unhealthy  granulations  sprung  up  from 
the  edges  of  the  wound  or  incisions  in  the  scalp — ^they  were  suppressed. 

A  short  time  after  that,  the  patient  catoe  to  my  office  for  advice  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  quantity  of  matter,  as  he  said,  that  came  from  his 
wound.  Upon  examining  it  I  found  it  to  be  a  thin,  pale,  ichorous  pus, 
and  immediately  suspected  the  cause.  Guiding  a  pair  of  forceps  upon  the 
end  of  my  finger,  I  introduced  it  into  the  trephine  hole,  and  detecting  a 
loose  bone,  I  extracted  a  portion  of  both  tables  corresponding  with  the 
circle  of  the  trephine  ^hole.  Upon  further  examination  with  a  probe,  I 
found  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  also  carious 
and  rough;  the  superior  edge  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  could  be  distinctly  felt,  the  parietal  bone  having  been  separated  from 
it.  Upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Knode,  we  determined  to  give  the  carious 
bonds  time  to  be  detached  from  the  surrounding  sound  and  living  bones, 
before  any  attempt  be  made  to  remove  them.  About  two  months  from 
this  time,  the  dead  bones  having  been  completely  detached  and  loose,  by 
dividing  it  with  a  saw  we  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior inner  table  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ex- 
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teroal  table  having  been  removed  by  suppuration.  The  portion  of  boae 
removed  was  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  by  about  two  inches  long.  After 
the  extraction  of  this  bone  the  patitent  recovered  his  health  rapidly. 

Comment  on  the  Case. — Mr.  W is  deeply  indebted  to  the  art  of  sur- 

geiy,  and  also  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  constitution ;  and  last  bat 
not  least;  he  is  under  the  most  lasting  obligation  to  the  system  of  absorb- 
ent  vessels  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  action^  in  assisting  in  the  removal 
of  the  effused  blood  and  the  carious  bones. 


On  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  Brine — By  M.  Reynal — (L'Union 
M6d.,  p.  254,  May,  1865.) — ^The  brine  obtained  from  the  process  of  salting 
various  kinds  of  meat  and  fish  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  France  as  a 
condiment  in  place  of  common  salt,  and  by  farriers  as  a  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Instances  of  poisoning,  however,  from  its 
use  having  been  noted  in  Germany,  M.  Reynal  proceeded  to  investigate  its 
action,  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  detailed,  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions :  1.  That  three  or  four  months  after  its  preparation^  it  acquires 
poisonous  properties.  2.  That  the  mean  poisonous  dose  for  the  h(Mrse  is 
two  litres ;  for  the  hog,  half  a  litre ;  and  for  the  dog,  one  to  twd  d^clitres. 
3.  That  in  less  doses  it  produces  vomiting  in  the  dog  and  hog.  4.  That 
the  employment  of  this  substance  mixed  with  the  food,  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  even  in  small  quantity,  may  be  fatal.  These  facts  are  impor- 
tant, when  it  is  recollected  that  smoked  meats  and  sausages  have  sometimes 
exhibited  poisonous  properties. 


Period  of  Exclusion  of  Placenta. — Dr.  Von  Ritgen  says  that 
instructions  were  given  in  the  hospital  for  many  years  not  to  remove  a 
detached  placenta  without  the  express  permission  of  the  director.  The 
reason  was,  to  ascertain  whether  the  leaving  behind  the  detached  placenta 
would  cause  mischief  to  the  mother  by  absorpuon  of  the  dead  matter. 
This  rule  was  followed  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  pkcenta  to  remain 
for  several  days,  and  until  the  foul  smell  became  insupportable ;  but  at  a 
Uter  period  it  was  not  carried  to  this  extreme,  after  it  was  ascertained  that 
no  absorption  of  decomposing  constituents  of  placenta  ever  took  place, 
except  in  cases  of  fleshy  growth  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus. 

Summarily  expressed,  the  detached  placenta  remained  fifty  two  times,  or 
in  about  one-half  the  cases,  less  than  four  hours  in  the  uterus  3  and  in  the 
other  half,  between  four  and  fourteen  and  a  half  hours. 
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The  spontaneously  completely  detached  placenta  was  remoyed  artificially 
in  tliree  cases,  on  account  of  hemorrhage ;  in  one  case  it  was  removed  on 
account  of  spasmodic  pains ;  in  two  cases,  after  operations.  In  all  the 
rest,  the  placenta  was  removed  on  account  of  severe  after-pains,  heavy 
pressure  of  the  vagina,  difficulty  of  nicturition,  disturbance  of  rest  and 
sleep. — BriL  and  For.  Med,  Chirurg,  Review^  April,  1856. 


Experimental  Physiology — By  David  R.  WaUm,  M.  D. — ^Among 
the  interesting  lectures  on  Medical  Science  in  Paris,  none  are  pursued 
with  more  zeal  and  success  than  the  'several  courses  of  Experimental  Phy- 
siology. 

M.  Goste,  at  the  College  of  France;  M.  Claude  Bernard,  at  the  same 
institution,  and  at  the  Sorbonne ;  M.  Flourens,  at  the  (harden  of  Plants ; 
MM.  Wurtz  and  Yemeuil,  at  TEcole  College  de  M^decine;  M.  Brown- 
S6quard,  M.  B6clard  and  M.  Martin-Magron,  at  TEcole  Pratique;  M. 
Charles  Robin,  and  others  in  private  courses,  each  pursuing  specialties, 
and  all  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  elementary  truths,  are  harmo- 
niously developing  the  science  of  physiology. 

A  circumstance  which  promises  the  most  valuable  results  is  the  surren- 
der of  preconceived  theories  opposed  by  legitimate  experimentation ;  the 
unanimous  pursuit  of  facts  as  individualties,  and  a  natural  arrangement  of 
analogical  &cts;  thus  establishing  doctrines  and  practice  as  spontaneous 
necessities — t.  e.,  doctrines  flowing  from  demonstrated  facts.     This  charac- 
teristic may  be  easily  illustrated  by  stating  what  passed  this  day  before  the 
pupils  of  M.  Brown-Sdquard,  late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.     Trans- 
fusion of  biood  formed  the  subject  of  experimentation  in  his  regular  cou^e 
this  day.     The  Professor  first  showed  a  dog,  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
which  had  been,  the  day  before,  injected  a  mixture  of  blood  drawn  from 
two  pigeons  and  a  rabbit.     The  good  state  of  this  animal,  in  which  circu- 
lated the  blood  of  distant  species,  formed  a  contrast  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  experiments  reported  and  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  who  say  the  blood  of  a  bird  is  poison  if  intro- 
duced into  the  vein  of  a  mammal,  and  who  maintain  the  incompatibility 
of  the  blood  of  different  species.     The  following  experiments  show  the 
grounds  of  error  in  said  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  are  suggestive  of 
the  true  method  of  transfusion  necessitated  by  dangerous  hemhorrhage. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  state  or  condition  of  the  injected  Mood, 
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rather  dian  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  derived^  that  deter- 
mines its  poisonous  effects. 

M.  Brown-S6qnard  commenced  by  injecting  into  the  veins  of  ammals 
their  own  blood,  in  different  states.  First  experiment — ^blood  was  drawn 
from  the  right  carotid  of  a  dog,  and  as  it  flowed  it  was  beaten  by  a  feather 
brush  to  separate  the  fibrin  and  to  oxygenate  tlie  Hqtdd.  A  portion  of 
this  aerated  blood  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  same  animal. 
At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  more  blood  was  taken  from  the  dog,  defibri- 
nated  and  injected  as  before.  This  series  was  repeated  eight  times  in  six 
hours.  The  third  abstraction  was  nearly  devoid  of  fibrin,  and  the  last  five 
appeared  to  be  destitute  of  any;  but  it  was  only  when  the  blood  had  lost 
its  power  of  being  aerated,  and  when  the  black  blood  was  injected,  that 
&tal  convulsions  occurred. 

In  some  animals,  blood  was  drawn  from  the  arteries,  and  in  others  from 
veins,  and  beaten  from  the  commencement  of  the  flowing  till  the  same  was 
injected  into  the  veins  of  animals  from  which  it  had  been  drawn,  or  of 
animals  of  a  different  species.  The  injection  of  this  aerated  blood  was 
not  followed  with  fiital  consequences,  except  in  two  instances,  when  it  was 
found  that  air  had  entered  the  veins,  and  had  been,  as  was  supposed,  the 
cause  of  death. 

Finally,  experiments  were  made  by  injecting  into  animals  their  own 
blood  unoxygenated,  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  a  few  moments 
deprived  of  the  contact  of  air,  after  it  had  been  defibrinated — that  is,  the 
blood  was  first  defibrinated,  then  placed  in  the  syringe,  and  thus  secluded 
from  the  air  till  its  oxygen  had  combined  with  its  carbon,  and  formed  car- 
bonic acid,  rendering  it  black.  The  carbonated  injection  invariably  pro- 
duced convulsions  and  speedy  death. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  doctrines  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
concerning  the  transfusion  of  blood  of  different  species,  are  formed  from 
experiments  made  without  due  attention  to  aeration  of  the  injected  fluid. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  general  prejudice  against  transfusion  of 
human  blood  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  dangerous  hemorrhage  has  arisen  in 
part  from  the  neglect  of  this  oxydation,  which  all  experiments  prove  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  found  that  the  injection  of  blood  equal  to  one- 
tenth  the  quantity  lost  is  the  standard  proportion  required. 

Full  details  of  these  experiments  will  be  given  in  a  work  composed  of 
comparative  and  analogous  cases  by  the  several  experimenters  of  Paris. 
Paris,  February  16,  1856. 
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LtAO£BATI0N  OP  THE  GOENEA  OP  BOTH  EtES^  DUEINa  A  CONVTILSION. 

Reported  by  J.  W.  McKinney,  M.  D.,  of  New  Albany,  HI.— The  foU 
lowing  unusoal  case  came^under  my  observation  recently,  a  brief  outline 
of  which  I  send  yon;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  may 
t^bink  best. 

The  patient  was  a  child,  three  years  old,  step-daughter  to  Bobert  Bichey . 
7or  eight  or  ten  days  preceding  my  first  visit,  the  child  had  suffered  from 
terUan  intermittent,  of  a  mild  form,  scarcely  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  parents  —  not  sufficiently  to  resort  to  medication.  On  the  day  previ- 
ous to  my  being  called,  it  had  a  light  chill,  followed  by  an  exacerbation, 
which  passed  off  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  cheerful 
as  usual. 

Saturday  Morning,  April  I9ihf  1856. — ^I  was  summoned  by  the  step- 
father to  see  the  case,  who  stated,  that  the  child,  soon  after  waking  from 
sleep  in  the  morning,  was  attacked  with  convulsions.  On  visiting  the  pa- 
tient, I  found  it  lying  on  the  bed  with  its  head  and  shoulders  elevated  by 
means  of  pillows,  and  in  a  state  of  deep  comma.  The  eyes  were  closed, 
pulse  quick  and  frequent,  breathing  somewhat  labored,  head  hot,  while  the 
general  heat  of  the  surface  was  little,  if  any,  above  that  of  the  natural 
temperature.  Slight  spasmodic  jerking  of  the  upper  extremities  still  were 
present,  which  readily  subsided  on  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
head,  with  mustard  drafts  to  the  wrists  and  ankles. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  -  in  the  symptoms,  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
convulsions  of  children,  to  attract  my  attention,  except  the  coma,  which  I 
thought  to  be  of  a  deeper  lethargic  character  than  was  usual  in  such  cases. 
I  accordingly  ordered  a  continuation  of  refrigerants  to  the  head  and  drafts 
to  the  extremities,  so  long  as  the  head  remained  preternaturally  hot;  and 
prescribed  a  brisk  cathartic  of  calomel,  10  grs. ;  turpentine,  thirty  drops; 
mixed  with  a  dessert-spoonfull  of  castor  oil ;  to  be  administered  so  soon 
as  the  patient  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  swallow. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  again  visiting  the  patient,  I  learned 
that  the  cathartic  dose  had  been  given,  which  acted  free  during  the  night, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  return  of  convulsions ;  but  that  the  deep  co- 
ma continued,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  patient  could  be  aroused  so  as 
to  swallow  anything  when  put  in  its  mouth. 

On  raising  the  upper  lids  of  the  eyes,  (which  had  been  kept  constantly 
dosed  since  the  convulsion  the  previous  morning,)  1  discovered  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  cornea  of  both  eyes. 
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The  lacerations  were  both  transverse;  pointing  to  the  outer  and  inner 
cantbuS;  and  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the  pupils^  presenting  smooth 
edges  as  though  thej  had  been  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  rent  in 
the  left  eye,  extended  entirely  across  the  cornea ;  while  that  of  the  right; 
extended  &om  the  inner  b3rder  of  the  cornea;  or  that  next  the  greater 
canthuS;  only  about  two-thirds  across  its  diameter,  in  the  direction  jufit 
stated. 

The  eyes  were  slightly  flattened  in  front;  from  the  escape  of  a  portion 
of  the  aqueous  humor  through  the  rent;  which  imparted  a  dim  contracted 
appearance  to  the  sound  portions  of  the  cornea. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye  was  set  up,  radi- 
ating from  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  laceration. 

Together  with  alll  thiS;  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  arm — 
an  evidence  of  a  more  serious  lesion  in  the  brain  and  nerve  centre.  I 
stated  to  the  parents  my  apprehensions  of  the  existence  of  this  serious 
lesion ;  while  exhibiting  to  them  the  rent  in  the  visual  organS;  which  till 
now  they  were  not  aware  of. 

With  a  view  to  palliate  and  sustain  for  a  time  the  already  sinking  ener- 
gies, I  prescribed  calomel,  1  gr.;  quinine,  2  grs.;  every  four  hours,  till  six 
doses  were  given,  provided  the  patient  could  be  had  to  swallow :  and  or- 
dered lead-water  and  laudanum  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes ;  blisters  to  the 
temples;  volatile  liniment  to  the  back  and  along  the  spine ;  with  cold  wa- 
ter to  the  head,  whenever  the  surface  was  preternaturally  hot.  This  treat- 
ment was  persevered  in  with  such  alterations  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
seemed  to  suggest  from  time  to  time,  but  all  to  no  permanent  good.  The 
littie  unfortunate  sufferer  continued  gradually  to  sink  into  a  deep  and  deeper 
lethargy,  which  ended  in  a  final  cessation  of  all  the  functions  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  convulsive  struggle. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  death,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  aqueous 
humor  of  the  left  eye  flowed  out  through  the  rent  in  the  cornea. 

I  sought  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain,  but  did  not  obtain 
permission,  which  I  very  much  regret. 


On  Nicotin — Bj^  Dr.  Leonides  Van  Praag — (Virohow's  Archiv  fiir 
Path.  Anat.  und  fiir  BLlin.  Med.,  Band  viii.  Heft  1,  p.  66.) — ^From  the 
experiments  upon  the  action  of  this  principle  on  mammalia,' birds,  frx>gs, 
and  fishes.  Dr.  Van  Praag  concludes,  first,  that  Stas  and  Albers  were  incor- 
rect in  asserting  that  nicotin,  topioaUy  applied,  operates  as  a  caustic  irri* 
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tant.  The  first  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  respiration  is  to  increase  its 
rapidity;  but  this  increase  is  always  followed  by  retardation,  a  fact  which 
all  former  observers  appear  to  have  overlooked.  This  oversight  seems  at- 
tributable to  the  late  period  at 'which  the  retardation  may  take  place.  In 
one  of  Van  Praag's  experiments,  the  greatest  fall  in  the  frequency  of  respi- 
ration waa  observed  at  a  period  when  all  the  other  symptoms  of  poisoning 
had  already  ceased.  In  birds,  there  is  indeed  no  retardation  of  breathing, 
but  there  is  also  no  increase  in  its  frequency.  In  twenty-one  experiments, 
Van  Praag  on  no  one  occasion  observed  increased  rapidity  of  respiration 
without  a  subsequent  retardation  of  it.  Another  important  symptom, 
which  was  also  observed  by  Bernard  in  his  experiments,  is  a  pecular  sibi- 
lus  during  respiration.  This  is  attributed  by  Bernard  to  an  over-active 
movement  of  the  diaphragm;  but  Van  Praag,  with  more  probability, 
ascribes  it  to  a  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  air-passages,  and  suggests 
that  its  seat  is  the  larynx,  and  that  its  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  tetanic 
spasm  similar  to  that  which  affects  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system. 
The  pulse  is  increased  in  rapidity  by  nicotin,  but  at  a  later  period  becomes 
slow  or  imperceptible.  As  respeets  the  operation  of  the  poison  on  the 
muscular  system,  all  observers  agree.  In  cases  which  do  not  proceed  too 
rapidly,  it  is  marked  by  very  severe  and  frequently  alternating  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms,  which  attack  different  parts  of  the  body,  either  simultaneously 
or  consecutively.  Subsequently  to  the  comralsive  stage  occurs  great  debil- 
ity, connected  either  with  partial  muscular  trembling,  or  vrith  a  lively 
tremor^of  the  whole  body.  In  cases  which  run  a  rapid  course,  the  con- 
vulsive state  is  often  altogether  wanting,  and  adynamia  sets  in  at  once  with 
triemor.  In  the  most  rapid  cases  of  all,  the  muscles  are  not  at  all  affected, 
and  the  animals  sometimes  die  without  any  muscular  movement.  The  in- 
fluence of  nicotin  upon  the  sensory  nerves  varies ;  in  some  cases  pain  is 
experienced  on  its  application ;  in  others,  in  the  larger  number  of  instances, 
none.  And  so,  too,  with  respect  to  sensibility.  In  some  instances  com- 
plete anaesthesia  was  induced,  while  in  others  no  alteration  of  sensibility 
was  traceable.  In  all  cases  the  pupils  were  dilated  at  first,  in  some  at  a 
later  period  contracted.  Salivation  occurred  in  many  instances.  Purging 
and  vomiting  only  occurred  in  those  cases  which  recovered ;  but  recovery 
may  ensue  without  vomiting.  The  execretion  of  urine  was  in  general  not 
remarkably  altered.  The  duration  of  the  poisoning  varied  with  its  severity. 
When  very  severe,  death  has  occurred  immediately,  without  a  single  symp- 
tom. Van  Praag  is  unable  to  state  the  largest  dose  of  nicotin  which  would 
48 
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not  be  dangerous  to  man ;  at  all  evenlS;  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  is  not  fatal. 
He  thus  sums  up  the  operation  of  niootin :  <<  The  physiologioal  operatioi^ 
of  nicotin  is  at  first  stimulant;  and  at  last  depressing,  not  only  to  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  but  also  to  the  nervous  system.  Aooelerated  cir- 
culation, increi^e  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  excessive  irritation  of 
the  muscular  system,  are  the  phenomena  observed  first ;  the  concluding 
symptoms  are  those  of  general  depression,  both  of  animal  and  organic 
life."  He  recommends  further  investigation  into  the  tiierapeutical  appli- 
cability of  nicotin  to  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  skin  disease  and  chronic 
inflammations. 


On  thb  Use  of  Aoonite  in  Dibbass — By  Dr.  K.  D.  Sdiroff^Wo- 
chenblatt  der  Zeitsch.  der  Glesellschaft  der  Aenste  zn  Wien,  April,  1855.) — 
Dr.  Schroff  draws  attention  to  two  conclusions  which  he  drew  finom  his  ex- 
periments with  aconite — viz:  1.  That  both  aoonite  and  aconitin  in  ade- 
quate doses  produces  in  healthy  men  and  in  rabbits  increased  secretion  of 
urine.  2.  That  they  act  remarkably  in  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
either  immediately,  or  after  a  brief  increase  of  the  heart's  action  He 
now  says  that  he  has  observed  both  these  efiiacts,  also,  on  administering 
aconite  in  disease.  He  relates,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  case  of  pleurisy, 
in  which  he  gave  it  with  these  results :  appropriate  treatment  had  already 
lessened  the  fever,  and  reduced  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  100 ;  but 
the  urine  remained  scanty.  On  the  13th  July,  he  began  to  give  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  the  aconitum  neom^^ta- 
num  four  times  a  day.  After  the  first  six  doses,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  was  reduced  about  six  beats,  and  the  urine  became  somewhat  more 
abundant,  lighter  colored,  and  less  thick.  The  dose  was  now  increased  to 
one-third  of  a  grain  four  times  a  day,  and  then  the  quantity  of  urine  be. 
came  increased  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  simultaneously  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  all  the  morbid  symptoms,  while  the  pulse  sank  to  50.  He  considers 
the  employment  of  aconite  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  reduce  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  mentions  especially  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  lai^r  arteries,  and  e£Pnsion 
into  the  pericardium,  pleura,  etc.  The  latter  half  of  the  paper  is  occu- 
pied by  the  re-assertion  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  his  physiological 
experiments,  on  which  doubt  has  been  thrown  by  Van  Praag.  He  main- 
tains his  conclusions  on  the  ground  chiefly  of  his  experiments  on  the  human 
subject  and  rabbits,  whUe  Van  Praag  made  no  experiments  upon  the  former. 
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and  only  three  upon  the  httter — ^in  two  of  which  death  either  oocurred  too 
rapidly  for  the  diuretic  effect  to  be  obeeryed,  while  in  the  third  the  dose  given 
was  smaller  than  Schroff  has  observed  to  produce  this  effect.  In  Schroff's 
experiments  on*  the  human  subject  and  rabbits,  large  doses  invariably  oper- 
ated in  increasing  the  urine.  In  the  former^  the  aconitin  was  given  in 
doses  of  0.02  to  0.05  grammes^  wliile  of  the  alcoholic  extract  0.1 
gramme  was  necessary.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  pulse,  he  asserts  that, 
putting  aside  numerous  experiments  upon  rabbits,  this  result  occurred  in 
twelve  experiments  made  on  the  human  subject  with  aconitin,  and  in  thir- 
ty-eight experiments  made  with  different  preparations  of  various  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  of  three  varieties  of  aconite.  Large  doses,  however,  are 
necessary.  The  efifect  was  first  observed  with  doses  of  0.01  gramme  of 
aconitin,  and  increased  proportionally  with  the  increase  of  the  dose ;  0 . 1 
gramme  of  the  alcoholic  extract  was  necessary,  and  0 . 2  gramme  of  the 
watery  extract. 


On  Aconitin — %  Dr.  Leonides  Van  Fraag — (Virohow's  Archiv  fiir 
Pith.  Anat.  und  Phy.  Med.,  Band  vii.  Heft  3,  4,  p.  438)— The  alkaloid 
employed  by  Dr.  Van  Praag  was  obtained  from  Trommsdorf  of  Erfurt,  who 
assured  him  of  its  perfect  purity.  It  was  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  blue 
variety  of  aconite  indigenous  to  Switzerland.  Experiments  were  made  Upon 
mammalia,  birds,  frogs,  and  fishes.  From  the  examinations  of  the  bodies 
of  tiie  poisoned  animals  after  death,  he  saw  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
aconitin  produced  gastro-enteritis;  neither  do  his  examinations  lead  him  to 
place  prominentiy  forward,  as  Schroff  has  sought  to  do,  a  non-coagulable 
state  of  the  blood  as  a  symptom  of  poisoning  by  aconitin. 

As  to  the  physiological  operation  of  aconitin,  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  are — <<  that  aconitin  exercises  a  retarding  influence,  upon  the  respi- 
ration, a  paralyzing  operation  upon  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  a 
depressing  influence  upon  the  brain.''  A  retarding  opefation  on  the  cir- 
lation  was  lees  marked  than  in  the  experiments  of  Schroff,  and  he  con- 
cludes '<  that  aconitin  varies  very  greaUy  in  the  frequency  with  which  it 
jnduces  a  reduction  of  the  pulse.''  In  general  it  produces  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  Schroff  says  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the 
pupil  exhibits  great  variabilitj,  and  from  time  to  time  even  becomes  con- 
tracted, but  that  this  at  length  always  terminates  in  dilatation.  Salivation 
and  increased  excretion  of  'the  urine  must  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  less 
constant  symptoms.    Schroff  describes  as  occurring  in  the  human  subject 
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a  peculiar  oontraotile,  compressing^  even  painfiil  sensation  in  the  ohedcs^ 
over  the  jaws  and  forehead — ^in  short,  in  the  parts  supplied  hy  the  trige- 
menous  nerve.  The  only  ohjeotive  symptom  observed  by  Van  Praag  that 
could  be  explained  by  such  a  sensation,  was  licking  of  the  mouth,  which 
was  noticed  in  two  cases.  Where  death  occurred  suddenly,  it  was  by  as- 
phyxia ;  but  in  cases  where  it  was  deferred  for  some  time,  the  aoimais 
died  apparently  from  exhaustion.  From  one  experiment  made  willi  ihe 
alcoholic  extract  of  aconite,  it  was  observed,  that  while  for  the  most 
part  its  action  agreed  with  that  of  the  alkaloid,  the  symptoms  referable  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels  were  more  severe,  and  gastro-enteritis  was  more- 
over induced. 

Judging  from  its  physiological  operation,  Van  Praag  would  consider 
aconitin  adapted  to  those  cases  of  ^delirium  and  mania,  which  proceed  from 
over-irritation.  Perhaps,  also,  he  suggests,  it  might  be  tried  in  severe  tonic 
or  clonic  spasms,  tetanus,  trismus,  chorea,  and  pure  spasmodic  asthma. 
He  sums  up  his  observations  on  its  therapeutical  applicability:  1.  Aconi- 
tin operates  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  recommended  in  those  diseases  in  which  this  remedy  has 
been  proved  to  be  serviceable.  2.  Aconitin  is  far  preferable  to  any  other 
preparation  of  aconite,  on  account  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  well 
prepared  alkaloid,  whereas,  the  activity  of  the  aconite,  and  consequently 
of  its  ordinary  preparations,  varies  with  a  number  of  circumstances — suoh 
as  the  locality  in  which  it  grows,  the  year,  etc.  8.  Aconitin  is  wanting 
in  the  undesirable  acridity  of  the  extract,  and  consequently,  it  exerts  onij 
the  favorable  operation  of  the  extract  without  its  injurious  accessories. 


Notes  on  Tjbnia,  with  Fifty  Cases  Treated  by  the  Oil  ojt 
Male  Fern — By  Dr,  Ovil — ^This  indigenous  plant,  the  lastrsa  filiz 
mas  of  modem  DOtanists,  has  been  known  as  a  vermifuge  since  the  days  of 
Dioscorides.  About  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  its  efficacy  was  confirmed 
by  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  in  several  hundred  cases;  but  it  does  not  i^pear 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  this  country  until  noticed  by  Dr. 
Christison  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  1852.  In  the  following 
year  a  paper  appeared,  by  Dr.  Christison,  in  that  journal,  giving  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  upwards  of  twenty  cases,  in  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  the  worm  was  discharged  after  a  single  dose.  Dr. 
Gull's  cases  amply  confirm  the  previous  statements  of  Peschier  and  Dr. 
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Ohristison,  and  show  that  an  indigenons  weed  equalS;  if  it  does  not  sur- 
pass^ in  efficacy  as  a  yermifuge^  the  vaunted  konsso  of  Abyssinia,  the  tur- 
pentine of  America,  or  the  pomegranate  of  the  continent.  The  prepara- 
tion employed  was  the  ethereal  tincture  of  the  rhizome,  in  doses  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  drachms,*  in  a  mucilaginous  draught,  occasionally 
followed  by  a  saline  laxative ;  which  last,  however,  Dr.  Oull  does  not  con- 
sider necessary.  In  all  Dr.  Gull's  fifty  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others 
treated  by  his  colleagues,  the  remedy  proved  effectual.  One  patient  had 
been  laboring  under  the  tape  worm  for  eleven  years,  and  had  taken  kousso 
six  times.  In  twenty-five,  or  one-half  of  the  cases,  we  find  the  period 
mentioned  which  intervened  between  the  administration  of  the  drug  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  worm.  The  average  of  all  the  cases  was  five  hours 
and  three-fifths.  In  eight  out  of  twenty  cases  the  head  of  the  worm  was 
found.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  male  fern  as 
an  anthelmintic ;  but  we  still  want  information  as  regards  the  permanency 
of  the  cure  which  it  effects.  In  five  only  of  Dr.  Gull's  cases  are  we 
informed  that  the  cure  was  permanent,  whereas  in  six  cases  we  are  told 
that  the  worm  returned  within  a  short  period. — Med  Chirurg.  Rev. 


BSMOVAL  OP  THE  TOB  NaIL  UNDER  THE  InPLUBNOE  OP  CaRBONIC 

AoiD  Gas — By  Dr.  FinneU. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society,  Dr.  FinneU  exhibited  a  toe  nail  whiph  he  had  removed 
without  pain,  first  benumbing  its  sensibility  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid 

gas- 

The  toe  was  placed  in  a  large-mouthed  jar,  and  the  gas  generated.  The 
vacant  space  between  the  toe  and  the  jar  was  filled  up  with  raw  cotton. 
In  fifteen  minutes  anaesthesia  was  produced,  and  the  nail  could  be  bent 
and  twisted  without  causing  the  slightest  pain.  The  numbness  was  found 
to  have  extended  to  the  little  toe  and  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


Iodine  Injections — In  the  annals  of  the  Medical  Socieiy  of  Antwerp 
for  1855,  Dr.  Bul-Ogez  records  four  cases  in  which  he  employed  injections 
of  iodine.  In  the  first  case,  chronic  ascites  of  twelve  years'  standing,  and 
in  the  second,  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary,  the  injections  were  probably 
deleterious.    The  peritonaeal  dropsy  returned  even  after  a  third  injection. 


«  The  doM  ftppean  large.   In  Dr.  ChristiBon*!  cues  it  did  not  exceed  twenty-fbnr  grains. 
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and  the  patient  died  suddenly  four  months  subsequently.  The  patient 
with  ovarian  dropsy  likewise  underwent  three  injections,  but  the  third  was 
followed  by  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  hypogastrium,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  ninth  day.  The  third  case,  abscess  of  the  mamma, 
yielded  readily  to  iodine  injections.  The  fourth  case  was  one  of  fistula  in 
ano,  which  was  radically  cured  at  the  end  of  five  months  by  the  perse- 
vering employment  of  injections  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  repeated  every 
three  days. 

Pathologioal  Society  op  JLondon — Mr.  AmoU,  Fresident,  in  the 
Chair, — Dr.  Quain  exhibited  a  specimen  having  reference  to  the  practice 
of  topical  medication  of  the  larynx,  taken  from  a  woman  who  died  in  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton,  of  phthisis,  and  having  the  symp- 
toms of  tuberculous  laryngitis.  The  parts  were  interesting,  as  showing  that 
very  extensive  and  severe  disease  need  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the 
reach  of  local  applications.  The  ulceration  had  partially  destroyed  the 
epiglottb,  was  distinct  around  the  glottis,  and  entering  the  larynx,  had 
partially  destroyed  one  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  injured  the  other. 
Beyond  the  last-named  parts  there  was  not  a  trace  of  mischief.  Dr.  Quain 
said  that  in  such  a  case,  if  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  local  applications 
could  be  useful,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  his  mind  but  that  they 
could  be  directly  applied  in  the  form  suggested  by  Dr.  Horace  Green ;  but 
it  was  not  in  such  advanced  cases  that  benefit  could  result  from  local  or 
other  applications.  Still,  in  simple  chronic  laryngitis,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  tuberculous  form,  in  a  congested,  villous,  or  so^mlled  relaxed  state, 
and  in  certain  irritable  conditions  of  these  paiflbs,  such  as  in  the  sore-throat 
of  clergymen,  he  believed  the  application  invaluable.  He  doubtod  the 
possibility  of  passing  the  sponge  within  the  trachea  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  and  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for,  or  the  advantage  of,  the  prac- 
tice ;  but  he  did  believe  in  some  few  cases,  in  which  the  passage  was  large, 
and  not  so  sensitive  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  sponge  small,  it  can  and 
does  pass  through  the  chordae  vocales.  This  conclusion  he  arrived  at  from 
several  observations  on  the  living,  and  experiments  on  the  dead  body.  Mr. 
Erichsen,  who  had  lately  written  on  the  subject,  was  present,  and  he  was 
sure  the  Society  would  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Erichsen  did  not  differ  much  ^om  Dr.  Quain  in  his  views  on  this 
subject.  From  observations  on  the  living,  and  experiments  on  the  dead 
subject,  he  believes  the  sponge  can  be  applied  above  the  vocal  cords,  but 
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doubts  its  application  below  them.  If  the  cords^  however^  were  destroyed 
\>j  dlyifiion,  it  is  pos^ble  to  push  the  sponge  down,  bnt  when  we  hear  that 
it  is  poshed  down  into  the  bronchi^  he  doubts  it.  As  to  its  application 
Above  the  vocal  cords,  it  is  a  most  osefol  remedy  in  those  oases  referred  to 
lyy  Dr.  Qoain.  • 

Dr.  Peacock  agreed  with  the  possibility  of  its  application  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Qnain.  He  differed  from  Dr.  Qnain  in  stating  that  it  is  of  nse  in 
tuberoulons  cases.  He  had  had  pretty  extensive  experience  of  its  use  in 
those  cases,  and  found  that,  instead  of  doing  good,  its  application  increased 
the  irritation.  In  such  cases  he  had  quite  abandoned  its  use,  but  in  severe 
cases  of  laryngitis  he  used  it  with  benefit  and  suocess. 

Dr.  Sibsoft  observed  that  he  passed  a  male  catheter  through  the  vocal 
cords  in  one  instance,  and  the  patient  could  breathe.  The  instrument 
remained  there  for  one  month.  It  was  a  case  in  which  tracheotomy  was 
proposed,  and  the  patient  was  relieved. 

Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  said  it  was  very  common  to  introduce  the  probang 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  he  fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Peacock 
in  what  he  said  of  its  uselessness  in  tuberculous  affections  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  of  benefit  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  and  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  mouth,  but  the  mischievous  effects  of  its  indiscriminate  application 
were  many  and  frequent. 

Dr.  O'Connor  could  bear  testimony  to  the  great  mischief  following  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  affections  of  the  throat, 
and  especially  tuberculous  forms.  He  had  recently  under  his  care  two 
cases  in  which  the  practice  had  been  resorted  to  for  many  months,  great 
misery  to  the  patients  and  aggravation  of  all  their  symptoms  following. 
These  cases  were  relieved  by  the  decoction  of  bark  and  alum.  The  prac- 
tice of  topical  medication  of  the  larynx  was,  however,  much  older  than 
any  of  the  previous  speakers  appeared  to  be  aware  of.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
used  to  employ  it;  the  late  Mr.  Yance  very  extensively  had  recourse  to  it; 
and  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  work  on  ^^  Diseases  of  the  Lungs/'  mentions  that 
Mr.  Cu9ack,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  followed  the  practice  with  benefit. 
Of  late  it  has  been  had  recourse  to  as  a  sort  of  hobby  in  London,  to  the 
great  injury  of  patients.  He  thought  Dr.  Green's  book  a  dangerous 
guide  for  English  practitioners ;  for,  if  the  cases  there  represented  are  cor- 
rect, they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of  medical  men  in  this 
country.    He  (Dr.  O'Connor)  considers  the  very  excellent  treatise  of  Dr. 
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Ebenezer  Wataon,  of  Glasgow,  a  better  guide.  With  regard  to  the  tober- 
ouloos  forms  of  laryngeal  ulceration,  he  would  depend  more  on  consdta- 
tional  treatment.  In  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  and  relaxed  sore  throat, 
ho  thought  topical  applications  invaluable. 


Lines  Addressed  to  a  Skull. — the  following  beautiful  verses  were 

found  in  the  skeleton  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  more  than  thir^ 

years  ago,  placed  there  by  some  unknown  hand.     Breathing  alike  the 

true  spirit  of  poetry  and  religion,  we  take  pleasure  in  perpetuating  the 

anonymous  production : 

Behdd  this  rain!    'twaa  a  skull, 
Once  of  nUiereal  spirit  ftill ; 
This  narrow  oell  was  life's  retreat. 
This  space  was  thought's  mrsterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  pictures  filled  this  spot ! 
What  dreams  of  pleasure — long  forgot! 
Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here. 

Here,  in  this  silent  caven^  hung 

The  ready,  swift  and  tuneM  tongue; 

If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 

And  where  it  could  not  praise,  was  chained  ; 

If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 

And  gentle  concord  neyer  broke; 

That  tunef\il  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  death  unyeils  eternity. 

Beneath  this  mould'ring  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye ; 

Yet  start  not  at  the  dismal  void ! 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed; 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  with  the  dew  of  kindness  beamed  — 

The  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright, 

When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  light. 

Say !  did  those  fingers  deWe  the  mine? 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rook,  or  wear  the  gem. 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them ; 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
And  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought ; 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim, 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod, 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  mirth  they  fled. 
To  soothe  (?)  affliction's  humble  bed, 
If  grandeurs  guilty  bribe  they  spumed, 
And  home  to  virtue's  lap  returned ; 
These  feet  with  angel's  wings  shall  vie, 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky ! 
—  Virginia  Med,  Journal. 
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KESBARCHBS  ON  STRYCHNINE. 

Bj  I.  L.  Crawoour,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  a.,  ProfeMor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine,  etc.,  etc. 

The  recent  trial  in  England,  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  has  invested 
thifi  alkaloid  wi^  a  peculiar  interest,  and  will  probably  cause  its  properties 
to  be  at  length  fully  investigated.  It  is  astonishing  what  misconceptions 
and  mis-statements  are  to  be  found^  even  in  the  works  of  the  best  authors, 
respecting  it.  According  to  Brande,  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by 
Q-regory  in  his  Organic  Chemistry,  it  is  "  neither  fusible  nor  volatile 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether*' — our  own  experience  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  this  assertion.  Like  all  the -organic  radicals,  it  is  decomposable 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  but  by  a  proper  management  of  heat  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  substances,  each  possessed  of  peculiar  properties, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  ether. 

Strychnine,  as  we  ordinarily  find  it  in  commerce,  is  crystalline,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  exceedingly  bitter,  soluble  to  but  a  slight  extent 
in  cold  alcohol,  and  composed  of  the  following  elements,  viz.:  carbon  44, 
hydrogen  24,  oxygen  4,  nita*ogen  2.  On  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  heat, 
it  fuses  into  a  brownish  liquid,  and  ot^  increasing  it  to  about  600^  F.,  a 
portion  sublimes,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a  cool  receiver,  while  a  pecu- 
liar resinous  and  viscid  solid  remains  behind  -,  on  still  further  increasing 
the  heat,  the  resin  is  burnt  off  and  a  bulky  coal  is  left.  As  it  is  solely  in 
the  sublimate  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  strychnine  are  found,  I  pro- 
pose distinguishing  them  as  follows  :  the  sublimate  we  will  call  strychnine 
proper,  the  resinous  residue,  strychnine  extractive.  The  sublimed  strych- 
nine or  strychnine  proper,  condenses  in  fine  arborescent  crystals,  is  like 
ordinary  steychnine  exceedingly  bitter,  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  re- 
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acts  like  ordiDary  atryohnine,  with  the  usual  tests.  The  strychnine  ex- 
tractive, is  viscid,  freely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  exhales  when  burnt  an 
odor  resembling  the  Tonka  bean,  is  of  a  fine  green  color,  and  as  &r  as  I 
have  hitherto  examined  it,  is  tasteless.  Dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  it 
changes  to  a  dirty  brown  solution,  Mling  to  give  the  usual  re-action  with 
bichromate  of  potass,  or  any  of  the  strychnine  tests.  It  is  highly  probaUe 
that  in  the  sublimate  alone,  the  medical  properties  of  strychnine  are  to  be 
found,  and  as  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  the  alkaloid  of  commeroe 
is  not  very  large,  we  may  by  subliming  it,  become  possessed  of  a  product, 
whose  powers  may  be  enormously  increased,  while  the  dose  may  be  infi- 
nitely small.  Time  has  not  yet  allowed  me  to  investigate  the  properties 
of  the  extractive,  it  b  probable  it  may  exert  a  tonic  action  devoid  of  the 
poisonous  principle  of  its  congener.  I  propose  at  a  future  day  to  enter 
more  fully  into  its  history.  I  may  mention,  that  the  sublimate  entirely 
volatilizes  at  about  800^  F. 

The  tests  for  strychnine  are  well  marked,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are 
free  from  fallacy.  Dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  gold,  and  on  boiling,  the  liquid  assumes  a  pink  color.  If 
a  crystal  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few  grains  of 
powdered  bichromate  of  potash  be  added,  an  intense  violent  hue  will  be  de- 
veloped at  each  point  of  contact,  spreading  through  the  whole  liquid,  grad- 
ually shading  off  to  a  blue  and  ultimately  into  pink ;  if  instead  of  biohro- 
mate  of  potash,  we  use  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  lead,  a  similar  ^eot  is 
produced. 

The  tests  are  of  extreme  delicacy,  especially  the  bichromate  test.  I  took 
a  grain  of  strychnia  free  from  brucia,  and  dissolved  it  in  a  thousand  min- 
ims of  water — each  minim  consequently  contained  the  one  thousandth  of 
a  grain — by  this  means  I  could  ensure  the  most  perfect  exactness  in  detet^ 
mining  the  limits  of  each  test.  I  found,  that  while  with  the  peroxides  of 
manganese  and  lead,  the  defining  limit  was  fixed  at  about  the  three  tiion- 
sandth  of  a  grain  ;  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  I  could  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  detect  the  forty  thousandth,  and  by  varying  the  manipulation 
the  sixty  thousandth  of  a  grain.  With  these  minute  quantities,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  strychnia  should  be  in  crystals,  and  perfeotly  dry.  The 
following  was  the  mode  of  manipulation  :  one  minim  containing  the  thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  was  diluted  with  sixty  minims  of  water, 
and  of  this  one  minim  was  taken  and  dropped  upon  a  piece  of  clean  white 
porcelain — the  cu)V9r  of  a  Berlin  porcelain  crucible  forms  an  admirable  in- 
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strament — this  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath ;  when  cold,  a 
minute  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plate^ 
and  a  small  portion  of  powdered  bichromate^  of  potash  taken  up  on  a 
finely  pointed  glass  rod ;  by  moving  this  about  in  the  acid  and  running 
the  rod  over  the  plate,  lines  of  an  intense  blue^  rapidly  changing  into  red, 
were  produced  whenever  the  rod  came  in  contact  with  the  strychnia.  In 
experimenting  upon  these  minute  quantities,  two  things  are  necessary,  first 
that  the  strychnia  shall  be  perfectly  dry,  (the  minutest  quantity  of  moisture 
defeats  the  experiment),  and  secondly,  that  the  heat  shall  be  most  care- 
folly  applied,  as  otherwise  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid  ensues,  and  the 
test  is  of  no  avail.  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  a  moderate  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  care  in  manipulation,  the  hundred  thousandth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  might  be  discovered  by  this  test.  I  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  strychnine  Wholly  unmixed  with  any  other  salt,  or  organic 
matter.  We  are  simply  now  examining  the  limits  of  defining  power.  So 
easily  is  strychnine  detected,  that  if  a  drop  of  water  containing  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  be  allowed  to  dry  on  a  glass  slide,  a  large  space  will 
be  found  covered  with  crystals,  forming  a  most  beautiful  microscopic  ob- 
ject, and  the  forty  thousandth  of  a  grain  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Much  has  been  said,  and  I  tbink  without  any  show  of  reason  as  to  the 
fallacy  of  colored  tests,  but  the  fact  is  that  both  in  inorganic  and  in  organic 
analysis,  we  d^nd  entirely  upon  the  color  of  precipitates  for  the  detection 
of  substances.  No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  fact,  that,  if  on  adding  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  colorless  solution  we  get  a  blue  precipitate, 
iron  must  undoubtedly  be  present,  or  if  a  red  color  be  produced  by  addi- 
tion of  perehloride  of  iron,  which  color  is  not  destroyed  by  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  a  salt  of  opium  is  present.  The  tests  for  copper,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  hydio-cyanic  acid,  iodine,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  colors,  produced  by  the  action  of  re-agents,  and  no  one  has 
yet  questioned  their  accuracy,  and  I  consider  the  peculiar  blue,  produced 
by  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  a  salt  of  strychnia,  to  be  as 
fully  distinctive  as  any  of  the  above.  The  fact  is,  that  in  medico-legal 
investigations,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  by  any  one  test — ^but  each  must  be 
rendered  corroborative  of  the  other.  No  one  would  positively  swear  to  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  from  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  by  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  if  the  same  solution  should  in  addition  give  a  green 
color,  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  copper,  I  question  whether  we  should  have 
any  doubt  of  the  presence  of  the  poison.     In  like  manner,  if  we  have  a 
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salt,  which  in  addition  to  the  aboye  color  produced  by  bichromate  of  polaak 
and  solphoric  acid,  shonld  give  the  same  hue,  with  peroxide  of  leid,  and 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  I  do  not  think  we  could  doubt  the  presence 
of  strychnia,  and  any  .two  of  the  above  would  be  sufficient. 

The  detection  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  when  taken  into  the  system,  is 
frequently  extremely  difficult,  and  this  may  depend  upon  two  causes. 
First,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life,  by 
which  its  separation  in  a  crystalline  fbrm  is  rendered  nearly  impossible  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  probability  of  the  conversion  of  the  poison  into  some 
other  substance,  by  the  action  of  the  vital  force  of  the  oi^nism.  At  pre- 
sent I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  in  this  doctrine,  especially  when  the 
poison  is  exhibited  in  very  minute  quantity.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  that 
the  portion  detected  may  be  the  unabsorbable  surplus,  and  that  the  por- 
tion which  has  perf(mned  its  deadly  work,  is  changed  by  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption and  digestion  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  All  organized  bo- 
dies are  unstable,  and  none  more  so  than  those  into  whose  composition 
nitrogen  enters,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  by  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature, strychnia  is  changed  into  two  substances.  Metals  and  metalloids 
being  elements  are  unchangeable,  and  must  be  absorbed  as  such.  Arsenic 
circulates  as  arsenic  throughout  every  particle  of  the  system,  and  iodine 
may  be  detected  in  all  the  emunotories  as  iodine ;  but  with  compound  bo- 
dies the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  organism  is  capable  of 
taking  up  and  converting  to  its  own  use  a  portion  even  of  the  most  deadly 
poison,  and  that  it  is  only  the  siprplus,  whose  presence  has  parafyzed  the 
organs  of  assimilation,  which  can  be  detected.  No  chemist  would  venture 
to  assert  that  caffein  and  thein  exist  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  aystem.  We 
know  that  they  subserve  to  its  wants,  but  4ihere  is  no  question  that  if  a 
large  quantity  were  taken,  a  portion  w<Duld  escape  absorption,  or  mi^t 
pass  unchanged  into  the  excretions.  So  with  quinine,  between  whose  com- 
position and  strychnine  there  is  a  strong  chemical  analogy,  a  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains  is  absorbed  and  assimilated,  a  large  quantity  undoubtedly  would 
remain  as  quinine,  and  might  be  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  tests.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  word  poison  is  but  a  term  of  comparison,  and  that 
all  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  even  some  of  daily  food,  are  poi- 
sons, if  administered  in  sufficient  quantity.  To  assert,  t^refore,  that  tlie 
minutest  quantity  of  any  poison  can  be  detected  in  the  human  body,  be- 
cause an  infinitesimal  quantity  can  be  detected  out  of  it,  is  to  assert  a  dog- 
ma, that  yet  remains  to  be  proved.     It  is  possible  that  improved  methods 
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of  analysis  may  yet  lead  to  the  proof  that  change  does  not  take  place  with- 
in the  organism,  but  all  I  can  say,  at  present,  is,  that  analogy  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  contrary  view.     Both  views  require  to  be  diligently  investi- 
gated, and  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  truth  by  administering  to  animals  the 
minutest  doses  of  any  organic  persons,  that  will  cause  death,  or  even  such 
as  are  insufficient  to  destroy,  and  then  searching  in  all  the  tissues  for  the 
poison.     It  was  stated  on  the  trial  of  Palmer,  by  those  opposed  to  the  view 
I  have  been  advocating,  that  although  strychnine  could  be  detected  when 
administered  in  the  smallest  quantity,  nux  vomica,  could  not.     Now  this 
statement  is  simply  an  absurdity.     Strychnia  being  the  active  principle  of 
the  nux,  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been  discovered,  if  the  analyst  were 
as  capable  as  he  represented  himself  to  be.     Dr.  TaylcMr  mentioned,  that 
he  had  given  to  a  rabbit  two  grains  of  strychnia,  and  had  detected  the  poi- 
son, with  ease ;  to  another  he  had  given  one  grain,  and  could  only  perceive 
a  bitter  taste ;  in  a  third  killed  by  half  a  grain,  no  trace  of  the  poison  ex- 
isted.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  half  a  grain  is  the  quantity  capable 
of  assimilation  in  a  rabbit.     In  order  to  examine  for  myself,  I  gave  to  a 
rabbit  half  a  grain  of  strychnia,  and  to  render  it  more  easy  of  absorbtion, 
and  more  difficult  of  detection,  I  administered  it  in  a  solution.    The  next 
day  I  made  a  rigid  and  searching  analysis,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  strych- 
nia.    I  intend,  however,  to  carry  on  still  further  the  investigation,  and 
shall  report  my  progress  in  the  Journal.     The  rabbit  died  in  half  an  hour, 
and  as  its  mode  of  death  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  mode  of  death  by  strychnine,  I  append  a  description  of 
the  phenomena.     Five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  poison,  the 
animal  was  seized  with  an  universal  trembling ;  in  eleven  minutes  it  walk- 
ed with  difficulty,  and  a  tetanic  spasm  was  produced  on  touching  it.     Soon 
after  it  was  seized  with  an  universal  tetanic  spasm,  and  its  breathing  was 
very  rapid — the  spasms  were  attended  with  perfect  relaxations — the  hind 
l^gs  became  paralyzed,  the  fore  legs  being  untfected.     In  about  twenty 
minutes  it  began  to  utter  faint  moans,  the  spasms  still  continuing  though 
alternating,  with  long  intervals  of  perfect  relaxation :  tetanus  could  at  any 
lime  be  induced  by  a  light  touch,  but  firm  pressure  seemed  to  give  relief. 
In  about  twenty^five  minutes,  it  was  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion,  which 
lasted  some  time,  and  then  passed  off,  leaving  the  animal  perfectly  relaxed, 
in  whicii  state  it  died  seemingly  of  exhaustion.     After  death,  the  body  was 
perfectly  flaccid,  and  presented  no  appearance  of  having  died  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  poison,  which  is  said  always  to  produce  the  most  intense 
rigidity.     The  symptoms  were  those  of  death  from  exhaustion. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  a  yery  interesting  physiolo- 
gical test  for  strychnia^  viz :  its  influence  upon  the  frog;  even  in  very 
minute  quantity.  Subjoined  are  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Brickell,  and  myself,  with  this  test,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
by  modifying  Dr.  Hallos  mode  of  experimenting,  we  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  characteristic  phenomena,  even  with  the  four-thousandth  of 
a  grain : 

Experiments  with  Strychnia,  Conducted  by  ^rs.  I,  L.  Grawcour 
AND  D.  W.  Brickell. 

£ix^[>eriment  No,  1 — Class  1. — ^Aug.  7th,  25  minutes  past  12,  plaoed  a 
large  and  very  active  ftx)g  in  two  ounces  of  water  containing  1-lOOOth  of 
a  grain  of  strychnia — ^water  just  deep  enough  to  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  animal  in  a  sitting  posture ;  8  minutes  to  2  p.  m.,  no  effect  percepti- 
ble.    Animal  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution. 

Aug.  8th,  15  minutes  to  12,  returned,  and  found  the  animal  sitting  in 
the  solution,  and  to  all  appearance  as  well  as  when  first  plaoed  there. 

Fxperiment  No.  1 — Ckiss  2. — Aug.  7th,  12}  o'clock,  placed  a  medium 
sized  frog  in  an  ounce  of  water  containing  1-lOOOth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia ;  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  but  allowing^  the  head 
to  be  out  The  skin  of  this  frog  is  of  lighter  color  than  No.  1,  and  the 
animal  has  a  much  more  delicate  appearance,  though  it  is  very  active. 

Eleven  minutes  to  1  p.  m.,  convulsive  twitches — straightens  out  the 
hind  legs  and  throws  himself  against  the  side  of  the  glass ;  24  minutes 
after  1,  same  tetanic  movements;  2  p.  m.,  spasms  have  continued  with  in- 
tervals of  repose,  to  this  time.  Now  very  sick,  head  drops  under  the 
water.  Now  taken  out  of  the  water  and  laid  on  the  table — ^lies  on  his 
back,  with  rigid  limbs,  and  no  respiratory  action.  Apparently  dead,  yet 
slight  tetanic  spasms  induced  by  touching  with  a  straw. 

Experiment  No,  1 — Class  3. — Aug.  7th,  23  minutes  to  1  p.  M.,  injected 
a  large  and  strong  frog,  through  a  puncture  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spine,  with  an  indefinitely  strong  solution  of  strychnia.  Did  this  to  elicit 
the  phenomena  of  strychnism  in  the  animal.  Twenty  minutes  to  1,  vio- 
lent spasms — legs  extended  and  rigid,  arms  drawn  closely  over  the  chest — 
animal  apparently  dead,  though  *twitches  of  the  extremities  are  readily 
excited  by  touching  him  with  a  straw. 

Experiment  No.  1 — Ckus  4. — ^Aur.  7th,  14  minutes  to  1  P.  M.,  in- 
jected a  strong  and  large  frog,  through  a  puncture  over  the  spine,  with 
l-2000th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.     One  quarter  paat  1,  tetanic  spasms 
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commenced— Hlecided,  and  easily  excited  by  the  slightest  touch ;  25  min- 
utes after  1,  intervals  of  repose,  but  tetanic  spasms  easily  excited.  Lies 
on  his  back  without  eifort  to  turn  over.  Respiration  very  slow  and  labor- 
ed;  2  P.  M.,  nearly  dead. 

Experiment  No.  2 — Glass  4. — Aug.  7th,  quarter  after  1  P  M.,  injected 
small  and  delicate,  though  very  active  frog,  through  puncture  over  spine, 
with  l-2000th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia ;  17  minutes  after  1,  violent  tetanic 
spasms — animal  straightened  out  and  perfectly  rigid;  18  minutes  after  1, 
quiet,  but  respiration  labored ;  20  minutes  after  1,  apparently  dead,  though 
strong  convulsive  twitches  of  extremities  are  elicited  by  touching;  25 
minutes  after  1,  same  movements  readily  excited,  though  the  animal  seems 
otherwise  entirely  dead;  23  minutes  to  2  p.  m.,  animal  perfectly  rigid — 
no  farther  muscular  action. 

Experiment  No.  1 — Class  5. — ^Twenty-five  minutes  after  1  p.  m.,  in- 
jected a  small  and  delicate,  though  very  active  frog,  through  puncture 
over  spine,  with  l-4000th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia;  24  minutes  to  2  p.  m., 
animal  sitting  quietly,  though  respiration  very  labored.  Touched  him 
with  a  straw,  and  threw  him  into  violent  spasms ;  14  minutes  to  2,  tetanic 
spasms  violent;  12  minutes  to  2,  violent  spasms  at  intervals;  lies  with 
limbs  extended  and  rigid ;  was  nearly  dead  when  we  left  him. 

Experiment  No.  2 — Class  5. — Aug.  8th,  15  minutes  to  1  P.  M.,  inject- 
ed a  feeble  medium  sized  frog,  through  puncture  over  spine,  with  l-4000th 
of  a  grain  of  strychnia ;  18  minutes  to  1,  violent  spasms;  12  minutes  to 
1,  animal  apparently  dead;  9  minutes  to  1,  slight  twitches  of  extremities 
when  touched ;  no  other  signs  of  life. 

Experiment  No.  3 — Class  5. — Aug.  8th,  11  minutes  to  1  P.  M.,  took 
frog  of  '<  experiment  No.  1,  Class  1,"  (to  all  appearance  as  healthy  and 
active  as  ever)  and  injected  l-4000th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  over  the 
spine ;  4  minutes  to  1,  violent  spasms,  and  lying  on  his  back  with  rigidly 
extended  limbs.     Sunk  rapidly,  and  was  nearly  dead  at  2i  p.  m. 


STERILITY  AMONG  NEGROES.     A  CASE. 

Vrom  a  Coontry  Practitioner. 

Barrenness  is  more  common  among  negro  women  than  whites,  in  my 
lange  of  observation.     Many  reasons  are  assigned  by  physicians,  planters 
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and  overseers  for  this  fieust^  some  supposiDg  the  women  have  knowledge  of 
an  art  or  herb  by  which  conception  may  be  prevented  or  abortion  procured. 
An  infusion  of  the  bark  from  the  root  of  the  cotton  plants  or^  according  to 
some,  of  the  blossoms  or  green  pods,  and  also  of  the  hydro  piper,  has  a 
reputation  in  this  way.  In  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  on  cotton 
plantations  the  writer  has  never  known  an  authenticated  instance  in  which 
either  of  the  above,  or  any  herb,  art,  or  incantation,  has  been  used  by 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  found  negro  women  remarkably  solicitous 
to  bear  o£&pring,  and  much  attached  to  them  while  young.  He  has  been 
consulted  hundreds  of  times  by  them,  and  begged  for  something  to  ^^  make 
them  breed.''  Aside  from  remedies  addressed  to  the  general  health,  he  is 
not  aware  of  ever  having  prescribed  any  thing  efficacious^  Infusion  of  the 
^  blue  vervain,  squaw  root,  horse  radish,  and  pills  of  assafcetida,  aloes  and 
myrrh,  have  been  his  favorite  placebos,  and  he  has  often  been  amused  with 
accounts  of  their  success. 

The  following  case  being  curious  I  submit  it,  without  attaching  any  great 
importance  to  the  directions  given,  or  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  re- 
sult, though  I  intend  to  repeat  the  same  when  opportunity  offers,  and 
would  suggest  it  to  others. 

A  negro  woman,  aged  30  or  32.  Married  at  17.  I  have  known  her 
from  childhood.  She  has  been  an  out-door  hand,  and  healthy,  except 
slight  dysmenorrhea  in  the  winter  and  spring.  She  had  never  been  preg- 
nant, and  had  exhausted  my  routine  of  practice  in  such  cases,  without 
effect.  Being  on  the  plantation  about  the  first  of  October,  1855,  she  came 
with  the  approbation  of  her  master  to  consult  me  again.  There  were  at 
the  time  some  women  in  the  quarters  waiting  to  be  confined,  i  directed 
her  to  go  in  and  assist  with  the  next  one,  and  so  soon  as  the  child  was 
dressed,  to  apply  it  to  her  own  nipples  and  allow  it  to  draw,  and  to  continue 
this  from  day  to  day  till  she  had  an  appearance  of  milk.  Witibin  a  week 
a  child  was  bom,  and  she  tells  me  she  did  faithfully  as  I  directed,  keeping 
it  up  four  days.  This  was  near  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  the  13th  of 
this  month,  thb  woman  was  delivered  of  a  fine,  full  termed  girl  child. 

Petit  Gulf  Hills,  July,  1856.  J. 

[The  foregoing  case  is  fraught  with  much  interest.  The  phenomenon 
recorded  by  our  contributor  may  in  times  past  have  passed  unnoticed,  or,  at 
most,  it  may  have  been  honored  with  the  term  <<  wonderfal  coincidence." 
At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  we  begin  to  dignify  the  circumstance  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of 
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the  great  orueible^  cause  and  effsot.  A  negro  woman  has  been  married 
fifleem  jears^  she  is  a  field  hand,  and  healthy,  except  slight  dysmenorrhea 
in  thewinter  and  spring;  the  materia  medica  b  exhausted  in  efforts  to 
make  her  '^ breed/'  Finally  she  is  told  to  snokle  a  Dewly-bom  infant; 
she  does  so  during  four  days,  and  nine  months  thereafter  she  is  delivered 
of  a  child. 

That  a  so-called  sympathy  exists  between  the  mammse  and  uterus  has 
long  been  admitted.  If  the  recently  deliyered  woman  is  threatened  with 
hemorriiage^  we  put  the  child  to  the  breast,  and  frequently  efficient  uterine 
oontractions  are  fixrthwith  aroused.  '<  Oh  !  Doctor,  I  can't  suckle  this  child, 
it  lyings  on  such  awful  after-pains  the  moment  it  touches  the  nipple'' — 
is  the  common  cry  of  the  parturient  woman.  ^<Put  a  blister  on  her 
breast,"  or  '*  make  a  puppy  suck  her  breast" — ^is  the  every-day  direction 
of  old  women,  in  cases  of  amenorrhea.  <'  What  is  the  condition  of  thes 
breast?"  is  the  certain  interrogatory  of  the  physician,  when  consulted  as 
to  ^e  existence  of  pregnancy. 

In  1849  Tyler  Smith  published  a  work  entitled  <<  Parturition,  and  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics."  On  page  138  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

*^  Irritation  of  the  mammary 'nerves  may  produce  abortion.  This  cause 
is  seen  in  oases  of  undue  lactation,  complicated  with  a  second  {pregnancy. 
Caaes  occur  in  which  during  prolonged  lactation,  two  or  three  conceptions 
and  abortions  follow  each  other,  the  latter,  being  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
ooBStant  suckling.  I  have  observed  oases  in  which,  owing  to  the  synergic 
action  between  the  uterus  and  breasts,  the  seOTction  of  milk  had  been  ol- 
m<»t  entirely  arrested  by  conception — the  infant  being  chiefly  supported 
by  feeding.  The  child  would  still  suck  most  vigorously,  in  its  attempts  to 
obtain  milk,  until  the  uterus  was  excited  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum ; 
and  after  the  abortion  has  occurred,  the  secretion  of  milk  returns  abundant- 
ly. If  the  synergic  relations  between  the  mammae  and  the  uterus  required 
any  more  obvious  proof,  I  might  refer  to  cases  on  record,  in  which  actual 
metritis  has  been  caused  by  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  breasts  in 
amenorrhea.*' 

Becentiy  we  notice  that  this  author  says  he  was  ^^  roughly  criticiKed" 
for  advancing  the  above  idea,  and  he  now  calls  to  his  standard  Dr.  G.  S.  Bed- 
ford^  of  New  York,  and  he  says  that  <<  Professor  Seanzoni  has  founded 
upon  it  (tiie  idea)  a  metiiod  of  inducing  premature  labor  by  irritation  of 
the  mammsd." 
50 
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With  such  eyidenoe  of  a  trae  synergic  relation  existing  between  the 
mammae  and  the  uterus,  and;  consequently,  or  it  may  be  primarily,  between 
the  o?aria  and  the  mammae,  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  dormant  energies  of  the  female  generative  apparatus  may  be 
by  this  mammary  irritation,  and  by  this  alone,  aroused  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  activity.  All  the  phenomena  of  sympathetic  action  between  the 
mammae  and  the  generative  organs  appear  to  us  through  the  uterus  as  the 
mirror }  irritate  the  uterus,  and  the  mammae  sympathise ;  irritate  the 
mammae,  and  the  uterus  sympathizes,  or  at  least  the  sympathy  is  referred 
by  the  patient  to  the  uterus,  and  so  recorded  by  us.  Yet,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  subject,  and,  in  considering  the  true  philosophy  and  phenomena  of 
generation,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  uterus  as 
of  secondary  importance ;  in  fact,  in  the  classification  of  the  female  gene- 
rative organs,  it  b  now  being  r^arded  as  gestative  in  its  functions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ovaria  occupy  the  very  first  position  in  point  of  im- 
portance. Deprive  the  female  of  these  organs,  and,  so  far  as  the  procrea- 
tion of  the  species  is  concerned,  she  no  longer  retains  the  most  important 
attributes  of  the  sex.  Deprive  her  of  the  uterus  however,  and  we  still  find 
her  the  embodiment  of  feminity,  and  although  physically  incapacitated  for 
gestative  purposes,  still,  could  the  male  element  of  procreation  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  ovary,  the  new  being  would  be  started.  The  ovaria  being 
more  remotely  located,  and  the  custom  of  women  being  to  refer  all  pelvic 
distress  to  the  womb,  it  has  become  a  fashion  with  the  profession  to  look 
no  further  than  this  latter  organ  for  an  interpretation  of  all  symptoms 
evinced ;  but  a  new  era  is  dawning  on  us,  and  the  researches  of  Tyler 
Smith  and  kindred  spirits  may  yet  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  case  re- 
lated by  '^  A  Country  Practitioner,"  comes  under  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect. 


HERNIA  AND  CHLOROFORM. 

Messrs,  Editors — ^A  few  days  ago  I  was  called  to  a  neighboring  pknta- 
tion,  to  see  a  negro  Lian  who  had  fcdlen  in  the  field,  while  at  work,  as  if 
he  had  been  seized  wi'ib  an  applectic  or  epileptic  attack. 
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On  my  arrival^  I  found  a  very  large  and  muscular  man  almost  pulseless, 
cold  perspiration  flowing  freely,  vomiting,  and  in  fact  eyery  genuine  symp- 
tom of  hernia.  On  examination,  I  readily  demonstrated  that  strangulated 
ingoioal  hernia  was  the  cause  of  all  his  suffering. 

All  the  remedies  that  I  had  ever  read  of  being  used  in  this  affection 
orowded  upon  my  mind,  and  I  Iried  several — as  taxis,  cold  irrigation, 
opium,  nauseating  doses  of  ipecac,  (having  no  tartar  emetic),  relaxing 
position,  etc.;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  knife  appeared  to  be  the  only 
renuuning  alternative.  The  weather  was  very  warm  indeed,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  seemed  to  prostrate  him  so  much,  that  I  thought  an 
early  operation  would  afford  him  the  best  chance  for  recovery.  I  started 
borne  for  my  instruments. 

Being  a  ^^  young  practitioner,''  of  course  as  I  rode  along  all  the  horrors 
of  an  unsuccessful  operation  stared  me  in  the  face.     False  anus,  wounded 
epigastric  artery,  every  thing  unpleasant  in  the  history  of  hernia,  stood  out 
before  me  in  bold  relief.     I  began  to  think  of  a  choice  of  anaesthetic  agents ; 
whether  I  should  use  chloroform  or  ether ;  and  having  determined  on  the 
former,  the  recollection  of  its  wonderful  control  over  the  muscular  system 
flashed  across  my  mind.     I  remembered  the  many  instances  in  which  I  had 
seen  it  so  happily  respond  to  this  indication,  and  I  concluded  it  might  yet 
enable  me  to  dispense  with  the  knife  in  this  case.     I  procured  a  2  oz. 
phial  full  and  returned  to  my  patient,  having  determined  to  administer  the 
remedy  by  the  mouth.     1  gave  him  30  drops,  and  soon  I  perceived  that 
(be  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  relaxing.     I  now  allowed  him 
to  inhale  it  gradually,  keeping  my  hand  upon  the  protruding  intestine,  and 
making  steady  and  equable  pressure.     Soon   anaesthesia  was  produced ; 
then  a  rumbling  noise  proceeded  from  the  abdomen,  and  to  my  great  de- 
light the  intestine  left  my  hand  to  seek  its  natural  abode.     The  reduction 
was  synchronous  with  the  establishment  of  anaesthesia.     The  patient  is 
now  perfectly  well  and  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  any  negro  on  the  place. 
I  offer  this  case  as  one  more  strong  link  in  the  great  chain  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  safety  and  inestimable  value  of  chloroform. 

RcspectfuUy,  etc.,  J.  RANDOLPH  McAFEE. 

Near  Tchula,  Miss.,  July  19, 1856. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INTERMITTENT  FBVBR, 
AND   THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SULPHATE  OF  CIN- 
^    CHONIA  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  QUININE. 

By  Bdwabd  Jdinbk  Oou,  H.  D.,  YMting  Phyriolan,  Ckarity  &«itol,  N«ir  OriMUM. 

The  attention  of  physicians  has  been  for  years  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  a  sabstitute  far  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  thus  far  regaided  as  an  un- 
equalled remedy  for  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  besides  intermittent 
and  other  fevers.  Of  the  many  articles  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience, 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  appears  to  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  to  the  greatest  extent.  This  article  is  procured  from  several 
varieties  of  cinchonia,  which  yield  quinine  in  small  quantity. 
•  Dr.  W.  Pepper,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  Jan. 
uary,  1858,  has  recorded  his  successful  trials  of  this  preparation,  and  in 
other  journals  may  be  found  reports  equally  f&vorable  to  the  value  of  this 
curative  agent.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  being  an  expensive  agent,  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  small  means,  and  apprehension  being  enter- 
tained, from  its  extensive  and  annually  increasing  use,  that  at  some  future 
day  there  may  prove  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
bark  which  most  abundantly  yields  this  valuable  remedy,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  noticing  the  subject. 

Having  used  during  the  past  yeai*  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  quinine,  in  the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital  under 
my  charge,  and  finding  it  in  all  respects  equal  as  a  curative  agent  to  qui- 
nine, I  am  of  opinion  that  by  extending  the  knowledge  of  its  value,  others 
may  be  induced  more  frequently  to  test  its  power,  and  report  ilie  result  of 
their  experience  with  it.  During  the  time  specified,  I  have  treated  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  in  the  wards  82  and  33, 
of  every  degree  of  violence  and  duration,  with  a  degree  of  success  perfect- 
ly satisfactory,  and  although  a  particular  course  of  treatment  was  pursued, 
and  other  medicines  were  conjoined  with  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  still, 
as  this  sulphate  was  employed  in  every  case,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  as- 
serted, that  the  use  of  quinine  was  not  required,  and  that  as  a  substitute, 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  proved  itself  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  exten- 
sively used,  and  acknowledged  remedy.  The  cases  admitted  were  general- 
ly of  some  standing,  varying  from  one  or  more  months  -to  several  years, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  repeated  attacks,  or  the  result  of  an  imperfectly 
cured  disease,  thegibp  presented  every  degree  of  arrangement,  and  en- 
largement of  the  O^f^jlnd  spleen,  with  some  cases  of  drop^,  and  most 
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generallj  that  morbid  phyriognomy^  indioatiog  an  hnpabed;  or  broken 
down  state  of  Health,  Ae  result  of  irregular  habits,  conjoined  with  this 
disease  in  a  chronic  fbrm. 

Upon  questioning  the  patients,  it  generallj  appeared  that  the  principal 
remedy  upon  which  reliance  had  been  placed  to  effect  a  cure,  was  frequent 
doses  of  quinine,  with  but  seldom,  any  proper  preparatory  attention  haying 
been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  digestiTe  oi^ans,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
indispensable  to  the  effwting  a  certain  and  speedy  cure.  Admitting  the 
fact,  that  quinine  will  frequently/ arrest  a  paroxysm  of  ague,  and  at  times 
prevent  a  recurrence,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  temporary  suspension 
of  a  paroxysm,  eonsisttng  of  the  cold,  <^e  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  is 
identical  with  the  overcoming  of  the  disease^  of  which  they  are  but  the 
symptoms. 

The  question  presents  itself,  whether  at  the  piesent  day,  we  do  not  more 
firequently  meet  with  the  secondary  effects  of  ague  and  fever,  as  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen,  dropsicid  afibotipM,  or  a  generafdeterioration 
of  health,  than  was  the  case  prior  to  the  diseovery,  and  introduction  into 
popular  use,  of  the  valuable  quiniae,  or  whether,  in  consequence  of  its 
acknowledged  power  as  a  curative  agent^  it  is  not  too  exohuively  trusted 
to  without  that  preliminary  treatment  which  all  must  admit  to  be  of  the 
utBMMit  impovtanoe  in  effiBCting  a  lasting  cure. 

We  meet  with  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  of  long  t)onttnuance,  in 
vdtteh,  at  times  firom  the  oommeneement  of  the  attack,  there  will  not  have 
been  a  regakr  shake,  but  rath^  a  sensation  of  coldness,  or  shivering,  with 
lividity  of  skin  and  naib,  followed  by  fever  of  greater  or  lees  severity  and 
duratbn,  terminating  in  profuse  perspiration.  This  is  known  as  die  dumb 
ague,  it  is  regaided  as  being  difficult  to  perfectly  cure,  but  has  been  equal- 
ly suooessfally  managed  as  the  more  coi»tant  forms  by  the  same  course 
of  treatment  Before  the  discovery  of  qmnine,  when  the  cinchonia  bari:  was 
considered  the  speci&s,  it  was  an  almost  general  rule  to  commence  the 
neatment  of  intermittent  fever  by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  and  one  of 
tartar  emetie  was  commonly  prefmred,  from  its  more  decided  action  upon 
the  general  system.  This,  aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
dhamomik  tea,  would  produce  a  free  discharge  of  bile  from  the  livor,  and 
with  it  the  entice  contents  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  generally  by  pro- 
fose  p^npiratioB.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  hourS)  generally  at  bed  time, 
there  was  given  a  dose  of  calomel,  whose  oertainty  of  action  the  following 
nuniingy  was  seeured  by  one  or  more  doses  of  oil,  senna  and  salts,  salts 
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and  magnesiay  or  other  oathartic.  The  experience  resolting  from  the  use 
of  so  large  a  number  of  emetics  consecutively  in  a  given  period  of  time  in 
intermittent  and  other  diseases,  justifies,  it  appears  to  me,  the  assertion, 
either  that  unpleasant  consequences  do  not  so  frequently  result,  as  wc  should 
be  induced  to  infer  from  the  rarity  of  their  use,  and  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained of  them  by  some  physicians,  or  that  the  addition  of  the  articles 
conjoined,  had  the  power  of  preventing  their  appearance. 

In  pursuance  of  this  course  of  treatment,  at  bed  time,  t)iere  was  ordered 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  eight  or  ten  of  Dovers' 
powder,  or  two  or  three  of  the  modified  blue  pill,  to  be  followed  the  next 
morning  by  a  moderate  dose  of  oil,  or  other  cathartic,  if  required. 

The  sulphate  of  cinchonia  was  now  brought  into  use  most  generally,  aa 
follows : 

Rec.  Oinchonia  Sulph.  3ssa39jj, 
Syr.  Bhei.  gj, 

Liq.  Arseuioi  Fowlerii,  §is, 
Tr.  Gentian.  Oomp.  Siii, 
Tr.  Cinchon.  Comp.  Siiiltt. 

Dose,  two  teaspoonfulls  every  two  hours  during  the  day.  A  continu- 
ance of  the  same  for  a  few  days,  with  some  rather  longer,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  disease,  which  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  prdiiminary  remedies  been  omitted.  In  addition  tothb  rem- 
edy, there  was  given  during  the  day,  at  regular  intervals,  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  best  tonics,  as  bark,  snake  root,  calumbo,  quassia  and  aromatics,  and 
abo  in  some  cases  a  teaspoonful  of  a  powder  composed  of  iron,  bark,  gin- 
ger and  cinnamon,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  taken  in  the  tonic  drink. 

After  having  fully  verified  the  efficacy  of  the  above  combination,  I  used 
after  the  preliminary  treatment,  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  by  itself,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at  times  con- 
joining with  it  a  few  grains  of  Dovers'  powder  and  rhubarb,  as  might  ap- 
pear indicated.  The  same  results  have  followed  its  use  in  this  manner,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  was  there  produced  any  of 
those  unpleasant  sensations,  so  constantly  complained  of,  after  even  moder- 
ate doses  of  quinine,  no  uneasiness  in  the  head,  no  ringing  of  the  ears,  no 
deafness.  Occasionally,  with  the  view  of  more  thoroughly  testing  these 
points,  it  was  given,  when  considered  admissible,  in  the  dose  of  two  scru- 
ples^ and  in  a  few  cases,  of  one  drachm^  with  similar  resultst 

The  properties  of  the  two  medicines,  being  in  other  respects  equal,  this 
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different,  if  found  when  tried  by  others^  to  prove  a  constant  mle^  mnst 
certainly  in  many  cases^  give  the  sulphate  of  oinchonia  a  superiority  over 
quinine.  During  the  sickness  and  convalescence,  the  diet  was  principally 
of  a  ^naceous  character,  with  in  some  cases  towards  the  end  of  the  treat- 
ment, a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquor.  With  hospital  patients 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  assert  that  all  would  escape  a  return  of  the  dis- 
ease, some  leaving  as  soon  as  apparently  cured,  but  as  many  of  the  more 
severe  cases  remained  in  the  house  some  time  after  the  cure  was  effected, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  a  return,  it  is  but  &ir  to  conclude  that  such 
was  the  case  most  frequently.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  think  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  has  displayed  curative  powers, 
quite  equal  to  those  of  quinine,  and  as  there  is  a  very  material  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  articles,  the  promulgation  of  the  above  facts  may  induce 
others  of  the  profession  to  test  them  in  othev  places,  and  if  found  to  cor- 
respcmd  in  point  of  efficacy,  in  no  trifling  degree  benefit  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  charitable  institutions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  in  many  cases,  where  it  was  requisite 
to  strengthen  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  particular  disease,  the  sul- 
phate of  cinchonia  has  been  given  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  tonic 
tinctures>  with  uniformly  good  effects. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  and  immediate  advantage 
of  administering  emetics  in  many  diseases,  may  not  be  amiss.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  was  discharged  from  the  stomach  one  or  two  basins  full 
(^offensive  bilious  matter  of  every  grade  of  color,  and  it  is  clear  that  had 
such  r^nained  in  the  system,  until  removed  by  purgatives,  through  the  in- 
testinal canal,  not  only  would  the  cure  have  been  materially  prolonged,  but 
the  liability  of  exciting  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  viscera,  increased, 
&r  beyond  what  might  occasionally  result  from  any  emetic  that  might  be 
adnunistered. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


ON  HYSTEEIA. 

^  Dr.  BBiqun,  Phyiieian  of  theChaxl^  Paris.    Traadated  ftom  the  French  by  AnTBOirTPsNUtox, 

M.  D.,  of  New  Orleens. 

Of  all  the  different  classes  of  society,  the  medical  profession  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  has  retained  the  fewest  prejudices  and  antiquated  notions. 
Warned  by  an  esoess  of  credulity  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  physi- 
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oiaDB  of  our  day,  desirooB  of  avoidiog  the  same  errois,  are  now  aecustomed 
to  seek  the  troth  by  aotiul  obeervation;  to  put  more  &i^  in  the  tefltimony 
of  their  senses,  than  in  legendary  traditions.  Thus  it  is  that  they  have 
but  litde  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  are  not  muoh  disposed,  jwrare  in 
vm'ba  magiatri}  in  fact,  they  are  perhaps  liable  to  the  reproaoh  of  run- 
ning into  the  opposite  extreme.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  praiseworthy 
disposition,  a  few  prejudices  and  antiquated  opinions  yet  retain  their  foot- 
hold at  the  shrine  of  credulity ;  hodieque  manent  vetHgia  rurit. 

Among  these  yestiges  of  antiquity,  there  is  one  from  which  I  would  strip 
the  veil  of  fiilse  science,  and  expose  it  in  its  naked  deformity :  it  is  that 
which  has  long  inculcated  that  woman  is  in  a  great  manner  subservient  to 
her  uterus ;  that  hysteria  is  caused  by  the  wants  of  that  organ  remaining 
unsatisfied,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  uterine  tissue.  I 
wish  to  prove  that  this  double  proposition  is  completely  false,  and  that  it 
is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  destroy  this,  among  the  last  remains  of  superstition,  because  it  has  oc- 
casioned the  most  unphiloeophical  deductions,  and  has  influenced  most  un- 
&vorably  the  true  pathology  of  hysteria.  Undor  the  influence  of  ibis 
pr^udioe,  the  unhappy  women  affected  with  hysteria  were  pliKsed  in  the 
most  humiliating  position,  for  it  was  long  considered  by  the  physicians  and 
the  worldin  general  as  a  shameful  disease.     In  tlie  language  of  the  Poet : — 

"Cvi  V«i«t  tonU  antltn  a  sa piroto sttaobaa." 

So  that  women  seldom  acknowledge  being  affected  with  hysteria,  and  the 
physician  himself,  on  recognising  the  disease,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  various  circumlocutions,  and  approach  the  subject  gradually,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  parents,  lest  he  wound  their  feelings  by  announcing  his 
diagnosis  too  unceremoniously.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  hyste- 
ria as  the  reaction  of  the  unsatisfied  uterus  on  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
we  entirely  mistake  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  we  may  be  led  to 
prophylactic  measures  better  adapted  to  bring  on  hysteria  than  to  prevent 
it,  or  to  adopt  a  treatment  in  which  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  evil. 
Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  ages,  which  was  taught  by  Hippocrates  and  Plato, 
sanctioned  by  all  their  disciples  through  oouxttless  generations,  and  which 
is  yet  current  among  the  great  majority  of  physicians  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  an  opinion  which  has 
received  such  unanimous  approval,  must  repose  on  very  solid  foundations. 
Alas !  on  examining  closely,  we  find  a  monstrous  fabric,  repugnant  to  all 
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tlie  principles  of  anafomy  and  phygiology.  The  idea  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  of  some  absurd  opinions  long  pre- 
valent among  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  those  remote  ages,  women 
ivere  looked  npon  as  the  mere  instrument  for  man's  pleasures,  and  a  sort 
of  indispensable  medium  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Ancient 
history  only  shows  them  in  these  two  points  of  view,  either  as  oonrteaans, 
receiving  the  homage  which  their  beauty  attracted,  and  followed  by 
Socrates  himself,  or  as  respectable  matrons,  living  in  private  obscurity, 
tbeir  sole  occupation  being  that  of  raising  children  for  the  State.  The 
women  who  rose  above  either  of  these  conditions  were  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, that  poets  sang  their  praises,  and  they  were  honored  as  heroines. 

The  philosophy  of  these  times  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
ideas  on  this  subject.  Pythagoras  is  the  first  author  in  which  we  find 
some  traces  of  thb  doctrine.  The  philosophy  of  this  Grecian  sage,  full 
of  mysticism  and  fknciful  speculations  on  the  properties  of  numbers,  dis- 
tinguished  for  anything  but  the  accuracy  of  its  dogmas  or  the  severity  of 
its  deductions,  considered  the  uterus  as  an  independent  being,  living 
wiAin  another  organism,  and  endowed  with  faculties  which  are  character- 
is&e  of  an  animal,  viz,  sensation  and  spontaneous  movement.  Such  also 
was  the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  among  whose  disciples  was  Hippocrates 
himself. 

These  principles  were  so  generally  admitted  that  the  divine  Plato  incor- 
porated them  into  his  philosophy,  and  even  added  to  the  ancient  theories 
some  embellishments  of  his  own  invention.  Usurping  almost  god-like 
privileges,  te  created  the  universe  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  having 
arranged  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  origin  of  man,  who  is,  according  to 
him,  the  first  created  and  superior  being,  he  then  explained  that  of  woman, 
and  says :  ^<  weak  minded  and  unjust  men  arc  in  all  probability  remodeled 
by  a  second  birth,  and  changed  into  women."  The  gods,  said  he,  having 
thus  created  the  two  sexes,  then  caused  the  desire  of  cohabitation,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  put  into  man  a  living  animal  and  another  one  in  woman. 
After  a  short  description  of  the  former,  which  he  says  is  a  headstrong  and 
capricious  animal,  he  then  passes  to  that  of  woman.  The  womb,  says  he, 
is  an  animal  having  a  great  passion  for  begetting  children.  If  it  remain 
sterile  for  any  length  of  time  after  puberty,  it  cannot  endure  the  privation. 
It  becomes  indignant,  runs  all  over  the  body,  closes  the  air  passages,  pre- 
vents res^ration,  and  exposes  the  whole  body  to  great  danger,  by  causing 
a  variety  of  diseases. 
51 
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ThuB  it  was  that  the  ancient  philosophers  considered  women.  Aocoid> 
ing  to  them,  that  part  of  the  human  species  was  nothing  more  than  a 
uterus,  provided  with  organs  for  its  special  use.  As  physicians  in  those 
ancient  times  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  they 
could  not  fail  to  apply  the  systematic  theories,  in  which  they  had  been  ed- 
ucated, to  the  investigation  of  disease. 

Thus  it  was  that  Hippocrates  considered  the  uterus  as  an  animal  endowed 
with  sentiment  and  locomotion,  having  the  £EU)ulty  of  spontaneously  moving 
over  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  of  attaching  itself  to  the  vis- 
cera, in  order  to  draw,  like  a  leech,  the  humidity  which  it  craved.  He 
also  represented  the  uterus  as  being  very  liable  to  the  influence  of  different 
perfumeS;  being  attracted  by  some  and  repelled  by  others.  But  those  dif- 
ferent movements  were  necessarily  followed  by  many  disorders  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  sometimes  occasioned  serious  accidents. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these  accidents  ?  When  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  only  known  through  the  learned  obscurity  of  the  G-reek,  or 
a  scarcely  more  attractive  Latin,  then  the  oracles  of  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine were  surrounded  with  a  mystic  spell  which  few  could  unravel.  But 
at  this  day,  thanks  to  the  correct  and  beautiful  translation  of  Mr.  Littr^, 
we  can  now  read  those  works  in  very  dear  French ;  the  mysterious  veil  is 
lifted  and  exposes  in  their  naked  deformity  the  grossest  and  most  incredi- 
ble errors,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  hysteria.  We  are  obliged  to  give  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Hippocratic  doctrines,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
form  his  own  estimate  of  their  value.  The  following  paragraph  contains 
the  theory  of  Hippocrates,  or  those  taught  by  the  schools  of  his  day  on 
the  subject  of  hysteria  : 

"  When  the  vessels  of  a  woman  are  more  than  usually  empty,  the  dry 
uterus  leaves  its  place  and  throws  itself  upon  the  liver,  which  is  a  full  and 
solid  organ,  in  order  to  get  the  moisture  which  it  requires ;  there  it  may 
become  adherent,  and  in  this  way  interrupt  the  respiratory  organs  which 
are  situated  in  the  abdomen )  thus  causing  the  hysterical  state. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  phlegm  descends  from  the  head  to  the  hypo- 
chondria, the  womb  being  moistened  from  this  source,  detaches  itself  from 
the  liver  and  returns  to  its  place,  producing  a  gurgling  sound,  and  the 
hysterical  state  ceases  because  the  womb,  having  absorbed  sufficient  moist- 
ure, is  rendered  heavier." 

The  following  paragraphs  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  ^n^^ptomfi  in 
hysteria: 
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^<  When  the  uterus  or  uteri  (for  it  appears  that  the  examination  of  some 
£uiimals  afforded  all  that  was  known  about  the  anatomy  of  this  organ")  when 
the  uteri  ascend  to  the  head,  the  latter  becomes  more  weighty,  and  the  pa- 
tient foams  at  the  mouth,  etc. 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  fix  themselves  on  the  heart,  they  produce 
^uffooation,  vertigo,  distress,  etc.,  and  a  rush  of  wind  ends  the  paroxysm. 
When  the  uterus  takes  it^  course  towards  the  hypochondria,  it  causes  sotu- 
and  acrid  vomiting,  dull  headache  and  suffocation,  but  sometimes  more 
serious  accidents  supervene,  the  eyes  are  upturned,  the  face  becomes  livid, 
the  mouth  fills  with  water  as  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Then  come  on  vomitings 
of  a  watery  liquid,  cardialgia,  oi^ihopnoea,  and  if  the  womb  does  not  leave 
the  hypocondriac  regions,  the  head  and  tongue  become  torpid,  the  teeth 
are  clenched,  the  voice  is  gone,  and  the  woman  may  die  in  a  fit  of  suffoca- 
tion." 

We  shall  not  extend  our  citation  any  farther,  and  trust  that  the  above 
specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  doctrine.  It 
is  as  well  perhaps  to  add  that  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  uterus  some- 
times attached  itself  to  the  ribs  or  to  the  loins ;  sometimes  it  pressed  upon 
the  bladder  or  occupied  the  inguinal  region :  all  these  different  movements 
being  accompanied  with  peculiar  nervous  symptoms. 

His  treatment  was  predicated  upon  the  above  premises :  according  to 
him  ever3rthing  should  be  done  to  detach  the  womb  from  its  unnatural 
connection,  and  restore  it  to  the  normal  position.  Among  other  things  the 
physician  should  exercise  pressure  and  divers  manipulations,  it  should  be 
attracted  by  agreeable  perfumes  on  one  side,  and  driven  away  by  fetid 
odors  on  the  other. 

These  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  on  the  subject  of  hysteria  held  undis- 
puted sway  until  the  time  of  Gtilen,  that  is  to  say  during  near  six  hundred 
years,  and  in  1564  they  were  still  advocated  by  the  celebrated  Fernel ; 
their  reign  had  thus  lasted  two  thousand  years. 

At  this  day  such  doctrines  need  no  refutation,  yet  the  modern  disciples 
of  the  Hippocratic  school,  wrapt  in  admiration  for  the  sage  of  Cos,  though 
they  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  explanations  of  Hippocrates  are  erroneous, 
and  that  the  womb  cannot  thus  wander  over  the  body,  would  fain  concili- 
ate tiiese  opinions  with  our  anatomical  knowledge,  by  supposing  that  the 
old  master  concealed  his  real  meaning  under  metaphorical  language.  They 
say  that  with  almost  unerring  observation  he  had  rightly  attributed  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria  to  uterine  disorder,  and  that  he  only  meant  to  de- 
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scribe  the  pathological  effects^  instead  of  their  mechanical  cause.  But  we 
cannot  admit  this  justification,  for  Hippocrates  did  not  locate  the  cause  of 
hysteria  in  the  womb  itself,  but  evidently  attributed  all  the  symptoms  to 
the  suffering  organs  compressed  by  the  uterus  in  its  erratic  course.  This 
was  his  pathology !  Remove  the  compressing  agent,  and  the  accidents 
must  necessarily  cease.     Such  were  his  therapeutics. 

So  far  was  he  from  considering  the  hysterical  accidents  as  inherent  to 
the  womb,  that  he  admitted  different  symptoms  according  to  the  different 
organs  which  were  severally  invaded,  and  that  though  the  womb  were  de- 
prived of  the  moisture  it  so  eagerly  sought,  yet  no  bad  symptom  would 
ensue  if  no  organs  were  compressed.  , 

Again — far  from  comprehending  hysteria  under  the  category  of  uterine 
diseases,  the  works  ef  Hippocrates  contain  an  entire  volume  on  the  dis- 
eases of  women,  in  which  he  treats  lengthily  of  prolapsus,  deviation,  dis- 
placement, the  diseases  of  the  womb  itself,  and  the  treatment  of  these 
affections,  describing  a  whole  arsenal  of  canulas,  sounds,  pessaries,  sponges, 
sachets,  etc. ;  all  of  which  are  very  clearly  depicted.  But  although  the 
different  symptoms  of  all  these  diseases  are  well  represented,  yet  he  does 
not  make  the  least  mention  of  hysteria  as  an  independent  disease. 

It  is  therefore  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  say  that  the  ancients  had 
already  shown  that  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  hysteria.  The 
only  functional  derangement  which  they  admitted  in  this  organ  was  the 
absence  of  its  radical  moisture,  and  by  this  they  probably  meant  the  sper- 
matic fluid. 

Such  was  the  ancient  theory  in  all  its  simplicity,  and  we  may  add,  in  all 
its  absurdity.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  preconceived  notions  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  philosophy  of  those  days,  no  one  would  have  mistaken 
the  development  of  gas  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  globus  hystericus,  as 
certain  indications  of  displacement  of  the  womb. 

The  best  critique  which  can  be  made  of  thb  theory,  was  the  following 
comment,  by  Galen :  Alas  !  said  he,  how  can  that  uterus,  to  whieh  they 
attribute  so  much  intelligence,  be  after  all  so  very  stupid  that  it  must 
needs  take  so  much  trouble  to  look  for  moisture  in  the  head,  in  the  liver 
or  loins,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  liquid,  instead  of  remaining  in  its 
natural  position  between  the  bladder,  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  where  it 
would  certainly  get  more  than  it  required  ? 

I  have  an  idea  that  Babelais,  who  had  studied  at  Montpelier,  where  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  flourished  in  all  their  purity,  probably  referred  to 
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this  theory  on  hysteria,  and  attempted  ite  refutation,  in  his  own  way,  when, 
speaking  of  the  temperament  of  women,  he  says  their  genital  organs  must 
be  naturally  cold  and  damp,  for  they  ^re  situated  in  a  place  where  there  is 
constant  shade,  and  very  frequently  wind  and  rain. 

These  doetrines,  with  aU  their  absurdity,  reigned  supreme,  until  the  age 
of  Galen,  who  was  their  first  antagonist.  Being  familiar  with  anatomy, 
this  author  easily  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  ike  uterus  to  travel  all 
oyer  the  body,  as  was  then  commonly  supposed.  He  also  showed,  in  a 
very  peremptory  manner,  that  the  immense  variety  of  tumors,  cysts,  drop- 
sies, pregnancies,  ete.,  which  are  every  day  seen  among  women,  may  com- 
press the  viscera  much  more  efficiently  than  so  small  an  organ  as  the  uterus, 
and  yet  no  hysterical  accidente  are  occasioned  by  them.  But  Galen,  too, 
was  blinded  by  his  own  preconceived  notions,  and  his  doctrines,  like  those 
of  the  men  of  his  age,  were  even  less  honorable  to  the  fair  sex  than  those 
of  the  Hippocratic  era.  The  Father  of  Medicine  admitted  that  the  unsat- 
isfied uterus  had  very  singuliir  &npies,  but  according  to  him  the  organ  was 
not  diseased.     It  had  only  a  passing  ca{»rice. 

Not  so  with  Galen :  advocating  his  humoral  doctrines,  he  professed  that 
the  unsatisfied  uterus  was  actually  diseased,  and  these  are  the  proofs  which 
he  gives ;  they  are  certainly  curious : 

1.  Hysteria,  says  Ghden,  is  very  common  among  middle  aged  women ; 
it  occurs  especially  among  widows  who  had  previously  been  well  menstru- 
.ated,  who  had  borne  children,  atgue  virortm^  conculnHt  gaudd>ant  (asser- 
tions which  are  completely  fidse).  Now,  said  he,  what  is  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  their  disease  is  brought  on  because  their  seminal  fluid 
(which  peradventure  does  not  exist)  and  the  menstrual  blood  are  both  re- 
tained within  the  uterus. 

3.  The  most  ordinary  symptoms  of  hysteria,  being  (which  is  false) 
suffocation  and  syncope,  followed  by  general  cqldness  of  the  whole  body- 
these  accidente  can  only  be  produced  by  the  seminal  fluid,  which  is  natur- 
ally cold  and  damp. 

8.  It  is  proved  that  the  retention  of  the  sperm  in  man  occasions  many 
grave  accidente ;  witness  the  following  incident  which  occurred  to  Diogenes 
the  Cynic : 

^^  Hie  vir,  alioqui  omnium  mortaUum  quoad  oontinentiam  pertinet  coa- 
stantissimus,  libidini  tamen  indulgebat,  non  a  copolata  voluptate,  veluti 
bono  aliquo  allectus,  sed  ut  noxiam  quso  a  retento  semine  provenire  solet, 
evitaret.    Oum  meretrix  adire  pollicita,  diutius  cessare^  ipse  manu  puden- 
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dis  admota  semen  projecit,  ac  venieiitam  deinde  moUeroalam  remisit^  in- 
quiens,  manos  hjmenseum  celebrando  te  prevenit.''  It  appeals  that  at 
that  time  a  great  many  yery  respectable  people  were  in  the  habit  of  imita- 
ting the  conduct  of  the  cynic,  for  the  same  prophilaotic  and  hygienic  pur- 
poses no  doubt !  In  those  days,  if  any  one  felt  any  heariness  of  the  head, 
or  any  uncomfortable  feeling,  it  was  customary,  according  to  Galen,  to 
attribute  all  these  unpleasant  sensations  to  the  action  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  it  was  alsoHsustomary  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  remedy ;  the 
preservation  of  the  health,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  catisa  marbi  being 
of  paramount  importance.  It  thus  appears  that  Jesuitical  precepts  and 
elastic  morals  were  not  invented  by  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Now,  what  happens  to  men  must  also  occur  to  women,  who,  according 
to  Gralen,  resemble  them  exceedingly  in  this  respect,  and  here  is  the  proof 
he  gives : 

**  Quadam  mulier,  ex  longo  tempore  vidua,  quae,  per  ceetera  mala,  ner- 
vorum distensione  vexata  erat,  ac  dicente  obstetrice  uterum  esse  retraotum, 
remediis  consuetis  uti  decrevit ;  quibus  adhibitb,  partim  ob  eorum  calorem, 
partim  etiam  quod  inter  curandum,  manibus  tractarentur  partes  muliebres, 
aborta  titillatione  cum  labore  et  voluptate,  veluti  per  coitum  usu  venire 
solet,  excrevit  crassum  plurimumque  semen,  atque  a  molestia  sua  liberata 
fuit  mulier." 

4.     The  retained  menstrual  discharge,  though  less  prejudicial  than  the 
seminal  fluid,  for  it  is  sometimes  harmless,  may  be^  however,  the  cause  of . 
hysteria,  even  among  married  women. 

So  that  according  to  Galen,  the  womb  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  hys- 
teria, but  this  afiieetion  is  only  the  result  of  the  retention  of  the  seminal 
or  menstrual  fluid ;  it  is  a  peculiar  disorder,  which  does  not  exist  when 
the  uterus  is  actually  diseased  or  displaced. 

Such  is  Galen's  theory,  and  such  the  absurd  reasoning  on  which  this 
author  based  his  opinion  that  hysteria  is  owing  to  unsatisfied  passions. 
*    A  refutation  of  Galen's  theory  is  almost  as  superfluous  as  would  be 
that  of  Hippocrates;  all  his  arguments  being  simply  ridiculous. 

But  Galen  though  very  prolix  on  all  the  points  which  related  to  this 
theory,  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  symptoms,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
and  its  treatment ;  as  he  cites  no  observations  of  his  own  we  are  naturally 
led  to  suppose  that  he  merely  followed  the  old  traditions,  satisfied  with 
substituting  his  explanations  for  those  of  Hippocrates,  From  the  above 
investigation  it  follows  that  the  ancient  doctrines  on  the  nature  of  hystaeri 
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were  only  founded  on  the  a  priori  systems  of  pagan  philosopliyy  and  on 
t^e  most  flagrant  medical  errors.  There  is  nothing  which  proves  that  the 
ancient  authors  relied  on  actual  ohservation  when  they  assert  that  hysteria 
is  occasioned  by  ^  pathological  state  of  the  uterus. 

As;  however;  the  influence  of  this  organ^  though  difierently  explained, 
still  continues  to  be  invoked  as  a  cause;  in  order  to  dismiss  the  subject  for- 
ever, I  shall  attack  the  doctrine  in  its  very  foundation ;  I  shall  prove :  1st. 
That  a  woman  totally  devoid  of  a  uterus  may  still  have  all  the  other  attri- 
butes of  her  sex.  2d.  That  hysteria  may  hi^pen  in  a  woman  having  no 
uterus,  or  in  a  rudimentary  state :  nay,  more,  that  hysteria  has  been  ob- 
served in  men,  who  certainly  had  no  uterus. 

Hippocrates  said :  MtUier  propter  uUrwn  condita  est.  Van  Helmont 
was  universally  approved  when  he  repeated  the  same  idea,  long  afterwards 
in  the  following  words :  Fropter  solum  uterum  mulier  est  id  quod  est^ 
And  lastly,  in  our  own  day,  Mr.  Dubois  d' Amiens  did  not  meet  with  much 
opposition  when  he  said  that  during  the  middle  period  of  life  the  uterus 
was  what  really  constituted  the  woman. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  uterus  has  only  a  small  proportion  of  nerves 
eoming  from  the  great  sympathetic,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  spinal 
nerves,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  an  organ  has  no  means  of  influencing 
the  rest  of  the  organism ;  how  then  can  it  have  the  power,  in  its  normal 
state,  of  ruling  |the  entire  system,  or  even  of  modifying  it  in  any  way  ? 
We  must  now  admit  the  anatomical  feust,  that  the  uterus  is  nothing  more 
than  an  organ  of  reception,  a  species  of  sac  destined  to  contain  the  foetus. 
But  there  is  a  more  powerful  argument  than  this :  it  is  abundantly  proved 
by  actual  observation,  and  the  fact  is  common  enough  for  every  anatomist, 
with  ordinary  opportunities,  to  have  verified  it,  that  there  Me  women  in 
whom  the  uterus  is  completely  absent,  and  nothing  to.s^ply  its  place. 
Now  these  women  present  all  the  physical  and  moral  attributes  of  their 
sex,  many  of  them  even  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  state. 

Engel  had  observed' long  ago  that  the  absence  of  the  uterus  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  puberty,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  suppress  the 
venereal  propensities.  Columbres,  Fromendus  and  Morgagni  were  among 
the  first  to  cite  cases  of  this  kind,  and  the  anatomical  records  abound  in 
observations  of  the  same  nature. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  obseq^ng  a  similar  case.  A 
young  woman  24  years  of  age,  by  profession  a  waiting  maid,  recently  died 
in  my  wards  at  the  Charity  of  typhoid  fever.     She  was  a  tall  and  beauti* 
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ful  girl,  her  head  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  rich  anbnm  hair.  She 
had  well  developed  mammae^  a  white  and  delicate  skin,  and  not  the  least 
appearance  of  hair  about  the  face.  Who  could  have  doubted  her  sex,  with 
the  gentle  voice,  the  rounded  throat,  the  delicate  features  and  the  smooth 
ronnd  limbs  of  woman.  The  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  the 
uterus  was  completely  absent.  The  vagina,  which  was  about  2i  inches  in 
depth,  terminated  in  a  solid  cul  de  sac,  united  to  a  sort  of  dense  cellular 
tissue,  having  neither  the  shape  nor  the  texture  of  the  uterus.  Two  lat- 
eral cords  of  a  fibrous  nature  terminated  in  a  rudimental  ovary  of  a  grayish 
color.  The  pelvis  was  perfectly  formed,  and  of  normal  size.  The  pubis 
covered  with  hair  in  the  usual  manner.  The  labia  majora  and  minora, 
together  with  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  clitorfe,  were  not  much  developed. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  all  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  womanhood ;  and  she  had  a  lover  with  whom  she  had  been  living  on 
the  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Here  then,  was  a  woman,  perfectly 
constituted,  but  entirely  devoid  of  uterus. 

Nay  more,  not  only*  can  a  woman  exist  with  all  the  attributes  of  her  sex, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  principal  organs  of  generation,  but 
hysteria  has  been  seen  among  women  who  had  no  uterus. 

We  find  in  the  Treatise  on  Pathology,  of  Professor  Grisolle,  the  follow- 
ing observation,  which  is  exacdy  in  point : 

In  1850,  a  girl  22  years  of  age  died  in  the  Hospital  St.  Antoine,  after 
having  remained  over  three  months  under  treatment,  during  which  time 
she  was  affiicted  with  the  most  violent  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  presented 
every  month  the  usual  signs  of  congestion  which  precede  the  menfitrual 
discharge,  though  none  appeared.  At  the  post  mortem  examination,  made 
in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Grisolle  and  '^hassaignac,  no  traces  of  the  va- 
gina or  the  uterus  could  be  discovered.  On  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity 
were  two  small  bodies,  which  might  represent  the  ovaries.  The  vulva  was 
perfectly  formed,  and  the  mammae  were  quite  voluminous. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  taken  notes  of  sixty  patients  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  10  years,  who  were  affected  with  hysteria,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  really  convulsive  attacks.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  at  that 
age  the  uterus  is  yet  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  can  have  no  influence  on 
the  economy. 

We  now  come  to  hy*eria  in  man : 

The  authors  of  antiquity,  some  who  wrote  in  the  middle  ages,  and  those 
who,  in  our  own  day  still  consider  the  uterus  as  either  the  seat  or  the  ex- 
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citing  cause  of  hysteria,  have  ^necessaiily  maintained  that  this  disease  is 
tlie  exolnsiye  lot  of  woman.  One  of  the  last  mentioned  authors,  Louyer 
^Willermay,  who  has  written  on  hysteria,  a  hook  worthy  of  the  ancient 
times,  by  its  spirit  of  easy  credulity,  but  which  nevertheless  was  long 
considered  the  very  catechism  of  hysteria,  said,  with  great  simplicity,  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  admit  hysteria  in  man  who  has  no  uterus,  for  it 
would  be  a  fault  against  etymology. 

This  bold  negation  of  a  fact  so  easily  established,  shows  how  observation 
was  applied  to  medicine  until  very  late  years. 

Those,  however,  who  were  not  satisfied  to  adopt  unconditionally  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  predecessors,  and  who  wished  to  examine  for  themselves, 
have  acknowledged  the  existence  of  hysteria  in  man. 

Charles  Lepois  was  the  first  who  wrote  that  hysteria  was  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  uterus ;  he  had  observed  the  disease  among  men,  and  said : 
hysterica  symjptomata,  viris  cum  mulieribus  sunt  communia.  After  him, 
Willis,  Highmore,  Sydenham,  Stahl,  Dumoulin,  Baulin,  Lorry,  Cheyne, 
Ridley,  Tissot,  Yan^  Swieten,  EttmuUer,  Morgagni,  Cullen,  Maisonneuve, 
Gardien,  flellb,  Creorget,  Colombat,  OUivier,  D' Angers,  M.  M.  Andral, 
spilled,  Brachet,  Gerard,  Cerise,  Conolly,  Copland,  Forget,  Trotter,  Trollier 
and  Sandras  have  seen  hysterical  men,  and  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
disease  occurring  in  that  sex. 

This,  however,  has  not  prevented  some  authors,  and  among  others, 
Messrs.  Landouzy  and  Mounneret,  from  saying  quite  recently  that  the  oc- 
currence of  hysteria  in  man  is  not  satisfactorily  established,  because  the 
facts  cited  by  the  above  mentioned  authors  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  be 
demonstrative,  and  that  in  order  to  admit  such  a  thing,  the  observations 
should  be  more  complete  and  accurate. 

But  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  remove 
all  their  scruples,  and  settle  the  question  permanently ;  the  cases  are  per- 
fectly authenticated,  and  presented  not  only  the  phenomena  which  are 
universally  recognized  from  the  remotest  ages  as  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  other  symptoms  which  arc  still  more  pathognomonic,  though  but 
recently  discovered, 

1st  Case — ^Ernest  Langlois,  aged  25  years,  having  a  good  constitution, 
but  very  nervous  and  easily  excited ;  he  is  of  romantic  disposition,  sheds 
tears  for  the  slightest  cause ;  is  easily  affected  even  by  theatrical  represen- 
tations. 
At  22  years  of  age,  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a  woman  who  had  pre- 
52 
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yiooslj  been  his  mistoess,  she  haying  entered  his  room  against  his  consent. 
He  became  greatly  excited^  and  was  seised  with  convnlsions,  which  were 
followed  by  a  total  loss  of  consciousness.  During  the  fit  he  was  so  YideDt 
that  several  persons  were  obliged  to  hold  him.  The  fit  lasted  fifteen  or 
twenty  minuteS;  and  then  consciousness  returned,  followed  by  sobbing  and 
crying,  subsequently  to  which  he  had  headache  and  pains  in  all  his  lioibs 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  day  he  had  almost  complete  par- 
alysis of  sensation  and  movement  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  (a  sign 
highly  pathognomonic ! )  which  lasted  several  days  and  then  disappeared. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  entered  the  wards  of  Professor  Laugier  to  be 
operated  for  a  small  cyst  situated  behind  the  ear. 

During  his  residence  in  the  hospital  he  was  ordered  a  bath,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  too  warm ;  on  coming  out  of  this  bath  he  had  another  con- 
vulsive attack,  in  the  regular  hysterical  form,  with  a  sense  of  strangulation 
in  the  fauces,  but  no  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  day  after  the  attack,  he 
felt  distinctly  the  sensation  of  the  globus  hystericus,  passing  from  the 
epigastric  region  to  the  throat,  and  producing  a  sense  of  stranguh&tion ; 
there  was  also  a  painful  spot  in  the  dorsal  region,  corresponding  to  the  last 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra ;  at  the  same  time  he  experienced  a  sense 
of  formication  and  numbness  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  side.  The  third 
day,  all  the  left  side  was  in  a  state  of  hyperesthesia ;  the  fourth  day,  this 
state  of  exaggerated  nervous  action  was  transformed  as  usual  into  such 
complete  anaesthesia  that  all  sensation  was  abolished  on  the  left  side.  These 
accidents  lasted  several  days,  gradually  disappearing,  until  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  they  disappeared  completely. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  hysteria  in  this  patient,  whose 
history  I  have  necessarily  abridged.  The  case  was  observed  by  many  per- 
sons perfectly  familiar  with  this  variety  of  disease,  and  who  could  not 
certainly  mistake  such  symptoms  as  these.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished internes  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  has  taken  this  case  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  inaugural  dissertation. 

2d  Case — Tessier,  aged  39  years,  house  painter  by  trade,  is  rather  below 
the  medium  height,  of  dark  complexion,  good  muscular  development,  and 
generally  enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  had  been  a  mechanic,  and  after- 
wards a  soldier  in  Algeria,  where,  notwithstanding  an  attack  both  of  in- 
termittent fever  and  dysentery,  he  had  never  had  the  slightest  nervous 
symptom. 

In  June,  1848,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris,  he  fought  on 
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the  popular  side^  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  garde  mohUe,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot.  He  was^  however,  long  confined  in  the  snbterra-. 
ranean  dungeons  of  one  of  the  forts  of  Paris  \  and  aflberwards  sent  to  the 
hulks.  On  tihe  eighth  or  tenth  day  of  these  adventnreS;  while  very  un- 
easy as  to  his  fate,  he  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit.  This  attack  was 
preceded  by  vertigo,  followed  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium, 
uid  tfien  someUung  which  resembled  a  ball,  started  from  the  stomach  and 
reached  the  throat,  where  it  caused  strangulation ;  he  immediately  lost  all 
conscionsness,  had  violent  convulsive  movements,  but  no  ^th  at  the 
mouth  ]  on  recovering  his  senses,  he  cried  and  sobbed  involuntarily,  and 
afterwards  had  a  most  violei^t  headache,  with  pains  in  all  his  limbs. 

These  attacks  came  on  in  quick  succession,  and  Tessier  soon  perceived 
that  he  had  less  seiudbility  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  less  strength 
on  the  left  side. 

This  man  was  subsequently  brought  to  the  Charity,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  had  one  of  these  attacks ;  the  next  day  we  obseryed  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena : 

Conqdete  insensibility  of  the  skin  on  all  the  left  side  of  the  body;  does 
not  even  know  ^Kien  he  is  pinched  on  that  side,  and  a  needle  can  be  intro- 
duced for  some  distance  without  t^e  least  pain.  The  muscular  power  on 
die  same  side  is  considerably  diminished.  The  sight  of  the  left  eye  is 
dim,  the  conjunctiva  on  that  side  is  oompktely  insensible  to  the  touch  of 
a  pin;  the  sense  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  are  aU  completely  abolished 
on  the  left  side ;  idl  sensibility  is  comf^tely  destroyed  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  He  sulfors  habitually  from  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Has  frequently  the  sensation  of  a  globe  rising  from  the  epigastrium  towards 
his  throat.  He  suffiars  constantly  from  pain  along  the  vertibral  odumn  on 
a  level  with  the  scapula. 

While  this  patient  remained  at  the  Charity,  he  had  several  attacks,  and 
no  one  doubted  their  having  been  purely  hysterical. 

3d  Case — Emile  Laroohe,  29  years  of  age,  a  cook  by  profession,  is  a 
man  of  medium  size  and  strength,  of  a  lymphatic  nervous  temperament^ 
light  hair  and  pale  complexion ;  very  easily  excited.  His  health  was  good 
until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  when  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice,  and  was 
ill-treated  and  badly  fed.  He  soon  presented  symptoms  of  hysterical  gas- 
tral^a,  severe  pains  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  threw  up  his  food  soon 
aftar  taking  it.  At  18  years  of  age  be  was  afflicted  with  spermatorrhea^ 
and  this  disease  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  fro- 
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quent  sexual  intercourse;  he  gradually  beoame  more  and  more  easily  influ- 
enced by  external  causes. 

At  24  years  of  agC;  a  friend  of  his  died  in  his  arms  from  an  attack  of 
cholera ;  he  was  much  affected,  and  on  the  same  day  he  had  a  conTukiye 
fit.  During  the  three  succeeding  months  he  had  similar  attacks  almost 
daily;  they  subsequently  became  gradually  less  frequent,  haying  four  or 
five  days'  interval  between  them.  He  entered  the  Oharit^  in  1864,  in  tiie 
following  condition : 

The  skin  on  she  lefib  side  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  complete  anaesthe- 
sia, it  may  be  pulled  and  pricked  to  any  extent  without  apparent  inoon- 
yenience  to  the  patient ;  all  the  tactile  sensibility  has  disappeared  from  the 
skin,  the  conjunctiya,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  ear  on  the 
left  side.  On  the  same  lateral  half  of  the  body  he  has  lost  all  sense  of 
smell,  taste  and  hearing — he  suffers  from  continued  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium ;  also  along  the  yertibral  column  in  the  inter-scapular  region ;  and 
along  the  lower  ribs;  the  left  testicle  is  very  painful ;  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  perfectly  healthy ;  has  no  strength. 

While  in  the  hospital,  he  had  several  attacks  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed. • 

On  a  fourth  patient,  who  at  two  different  times  remained  more  than  six 
months  at  the  Charity,  and  who  recentiy  left  that  hospital,  the  same  anaes- 
thetic phenomena  were  presented  together  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  convulsions,  evidentiy  of  an  hysterical 
character  which  came  on  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  afterwards 
these  attacks  came  on  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  graduaUy  disap- 
peared, so  that  on  leaving  the  hospital,  he  still  felt  some  hysterial  gastral- 
gia,  which  was  considerably  relieved  by  local  applications  of  electricity. 

I  have  moreover  recorded  the  oases  of  two  other  young  men,  who  bad 
characteristic  attacks  of  hysteria,  but  unaccompanied  with  paralysis.  And 
lastly,  a  printer,  attached  to  the  newspaper  la  Presse,  entered  my  wards  a 
short  time  ago,  who,  from  sorrows  and  long  continued  affliction,  became 
gradually  a  prey  to  hysterical  attacks,  accompanied  with  convulsions.  He 
remained  several  months  at  the  hospital,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  intense 
suffering,  until  finally  he  sunk  and  died.  The  post  mortem  examination 
did  not  reveal  any  particular  lesion,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  in  the 
principal  viscera,  or  in  the  genital  organs,  which  could  in  any  way  account 
for  such  intense  and  long  continued  suffering. 

So  that  here  are  seven  cases  of  hysteria,  perfectiy  characterized  by  every 
symptom,  leavLug  upt  tbe  least  room  for  doubt,  and  proving  that  the  dis- 
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ease  may  exist  in  maD^  with  the  whole  series  of  accidents  by  which  it  is 
usually  accompanied. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  certainly  conclude :  1st.  That  the 
uterus  is  not  the  seat  of  hysteria,  as  the  ancient  authors  had  so  long  incul- 
cated. 

2d.  That  a  woman  haying  no  uterus  nor  any  equiyalent  thereof,  may  be 
subject  to  hysteria. — [  Union  Medicale, 


Report  of  a  Case  of  Reduction  of  Luxated  Ulna,  aftbe  four- 
teen DATS;  BT  MEANS  OF  A  POWERFUL  LeYER,  NOTWITHSTANDINQ  THE 

Prxssnce  of  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna — Fy  F. 

A,  Hdwardsy  M.D,y  Wivdigcombe, — Miss  P ,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  fell 

fromher  horse  on  the  4th  of  January,  fracturing  her  radius  and  ulna  at  their 
middle  third,  and  luxating  the  ulna  backwards.  Mr.  Smith,  her  &mily  sur- 
geon, reduced  the  fracture,  and  by  the  advice  of  another  surgeon  left  the 
ulna  unreduced  until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  he,  (Mr.  Smith)  seeing  the 
evil  of  waiting  for  perfect  union  of  the  fracture,  consulted  me.  The  arm 
was  still  swollen,  but  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards  could  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  and  from  the  prone  state  of  the  hand,  and  the  normal 
position  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  we  concluded  that  the  bone  had  not 
been  displaced,  but  shared  the  fracture  onl^ 

We  obtained  from  a 
blacksmith  a  firm  iron 
ring,  with  a  lever  or  han- 
dle sixteen  inches  long. 
This  ring,  covered  with 
soft  list,  was  passed  over 
the  arm,  as  far  up  as  the 
humerus,  a  strap  and 
buckle,  embracing  the 
olecranon,  being  fixed  to 
each  side  of  the  ring. 
The  knee  was  then  placed 
in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  as 
usual,  but  instead  of  flex- 
ing from  the  wrist,  (which 
the  fractured  state  of  the 
arm  would  not  permit 
of)  the  end  of  the  lever 
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was  mxieAf  and  gently^  but  firmly^  made  to  flex  tiie  foreano;  and  redaction 
took  place  as  easily  as  if  no  fraotore  existed^  with  the  advantage  of  the 
strap  drawing  forward  the  ulna,  and  a  oonyex  curve  of  the  ring  pressing 
back  the  hamems  as  the  lever  was  used.  I  believe  this  power  may  be 
s^plied  to  Uie  knee^  shonlder  and  even  hip^  with  advantage.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  will  perhaps  assist  my  description  of  the  lever.  The 
patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
SoBfEBSBTy  March,  1856. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYLER  SMITH'S  LECTUKES  ON  OBSTETRICS. 

(OofUmued  fi'om  the  Augutt  No.) 

LiCTUBE  XI.— Cat*«ef  of  Abortion. — For  practical  purposes,  abortion 
may  be  defined  as  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  at  any  time  after 
it  becomes  visible,  and  before  the  twenty-eighth  week  of  pregnancy.  Up 
to  the  latter  date,  the  foetus  isVot  viable,  but  after  six  months  it  may  with 
care  be  reared.  There  are  certain  differences  requiring  notice  in  abortions 
ocoorring  before  and  after  the  end  of  the  second  month,  dependent  on  the 
different  size  of  the  uterus,  and  the  altered  development  of  the  vascular 
connection  between  the  uterus  and  the  ovum,  before  and  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta.  The  discharge  of  the  ovum  between  the  end  of  the 
second  month  and  the  twenty-eighth  week,  has  in  consequence  been  termed 
miscarriage;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  peculiarities  mentioned,  it  will  be 
convenient  in  practice  to  consider  all  expulsions  of  the  ovum,  previous  to 
the  time  at  which  the  foetus  becomes  viable,  under  the  head  of  abortion. 

This  termination  b  exceedingly  frequent.  Of  2,000  pregnant  women, 
who  applied  to  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dr.  Whitehead  ascer- 
tained that  the  collective  number  of  their  abortions  had  amounted  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Many  of  these  were  young  women 
in  their  first  pr^nancy,  or  women  who  had  not  completed  the  child-bearing 
epoch.  Thirty-seven  of  every  one  hundred  of  these  had  aborted  before 
they  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who 
had  lived  in  wedlock  up  to  the  menstrual  decline,  had  aborted.     This  is 
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probaUj  one  of  the  sabjects  open  to  the  greateet  improvement  in  obstetrie 
praetioe.  The  date  at  which  abiMrtiona  mosUy  ooeor  is  from  ttie  seeond  to 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  Taking  the  particular  pregnancies  in 
\¥hich  abortion  is  most  likely  to  happen^  there  seems  to  be  greater  danger 
of  this  accident  in  the  first  pregnancy,  particularly  among  the  upper  cbss- 
ea,  and  in  those  late  pr^^ancies  which  occur  before  the  cessation  of  the 
menses. 

We  have  seen,  while  cimsidering  Uie  signs  and  disorders  of  pregnancy; 
that  the  uterus  is  in  reflex  relation  witii  many  important  organs. 

Irriti^on  of  the  mammse  is  one  cause  of  abortion.  Irritation  of  the 
gastric  nerves  will  sometimes  produce  abortion.  It  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  nausea  and  vomiting  the  utenui  will  bear  without  being  esdted 
to  expel  its  contents,  and  there  is  a  belief^  generally  well  founded,  that 
sickness  prevents  the  occurrence  of  abortion  from  rigidity  of  fibre  or  im- 
perfect uterine  devolution. 

Irritation  of  the  Tri&cial  nerve  may  abo  produce  abortion— as  from  cut- 
ting the  wisdom  teeth,  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  constant  odon- 
talgia. Vesical  or  renal  irritation,  as  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  albu- 
minuria, sometimes  causes  abortion.  Ovariui  irritation  has  a  like  eflbet, 
as  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  abort  at  catamenial  periods,  especially 
in  those  who  are  subject  to  dysmenorrhea. 

Abortion  from  irritation  of  the  rectal  nerves  is  a  well  recogniied  occur- 
rence— as  from  hemorrhoidal  inflammation,  ascarides,  action  of  violent 
purgatives,  diarrhea  or  dysentery,  or  constipation.  The  mechanical  effects 
of  coughing,  vomiting,  sneesing  or  straining  of  any  kind,  will  cause  abor- 
tion in  delicate  subjects. 

Inritation  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  may  excite  abortion.  Plugging  the 
vagina  is  a  means  sometimes  resorted  to  for  inducing  abortion.  In  abor- 
tion produced  by  violent  horse  or  carriage  exercise,  the  accident  depends 
on  the  irritation  of  the  uterus,  and  especially  the  os  and  cervix,  by  the 
head  of  the  chUd,  during  the  succussion  which  occurs.  Coitus,  plugging 
the  08  uteri,  disease  of  the  os  and  cervix,  procidentia,  anteversion,  and  retro- 
version, placenta  prsevia,  cancer,  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus,  mechanical 
injuries  and  metritis,  may  all  cause  abortion.  In  abortion  depending  on 
disease  or  death  of  the  ovum,  it  is  the  irritation  of  the  uterus  by  its  ab- 
normal contents  which  directly  excites  the  act  of  abortion. 

We  may  consider  abortion  from  reflex  action,  as  being  in  some  points  of 
view  comparable  with  spasmodic  asthma,  or  any  other  excito-motor  dis- 
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ease.  From  certain  irritatiiig  eaases,  an  excitable  condition  of  the  ezcito- 
motor  arcs  concerned  in  partorition  is  induced.  This  Btate  of  excitability 
once  produced,  slight  causes,  which  in  healthy  subjects  would  produce  no 
disturbance  whatever,  are  sufficient  to  produce  morbid  or  spasmodic  partu- 
rition. This  excitability  is  not  suddenly  reached.  It  requires  that  the 
nervous  aics,  whether  mammary,  rectal,  or  other,  should  be  irritated  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  when  an  excitable,  charged,  or  polar  state  of 
the  uterine  nervous  system  is  produced.  The  period  preceding  a  case  of 
reflex  abortion  may  be  likened  to  the  time  preceding  an  epileptic  attack. 
The  oxytoxic  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  cannabis  indica,  savin,  borax, 
galvanism,  and  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  its  retention  in  the  blood  in 
asphyxia,  are  very  generally  believed  in.  •  Abortbn  has  often  been  caused 
by  the  ergot  of  rye.  Duiing  accidental  or^intentional  poisoning  by  car- 
bonic acid,  the  ovum  has  been  found  to  be  expelled.  In  the  celebrated 
nuuda  in  Algeria,  conducted  by  the  present  Marshal  Pellissier,  in  which  a 
number  of  Arab  women  were  suffocated  in  the  caverns  of  Dahra,  many  of 
those  pr^nant  were  found  to  have  aborted.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a 
similar  exploit  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  In  drowning,  sudden  abortion 
has  been  known  to  occur.  Many  of  the  poisons,  when  taken  by  pregiumt 
women  in  fatal  doses,  have  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  loss  of  the  ovum. 
Loss  of  blood ;  exhaustion  (from  any  cause) ;  the  syphilitic  poison ;  mer- 
curialisation ;  zymotic  diseases,  as  small-pox,  scarlatina,  etc.;  chorea ;  vis- 
ceral inflammation ;  albuminuria ;  and,  according  to  Lugol,  the  strumous 
diathesb,  may  lead  to  abortion.  Emotion  is  another  cause.  Women  have 
aborted  at  the  stake.  Of  these  oxytoxic  agencies,  some  affect  the  nervous 
centres,  and  are  in  this  respect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ex-centric  or 
reflex  causes  of  abortion.  Ergot,  for  instance,  passes  into  the  blood,  and 
affects  the  spinal  centre,  being  specially  directed  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  that  part  of  it  in  relation  with  the  uterus. 
The  influence  of  emotion  is  dynamic  or  psychical.  Others  amongst  the 
causes  of  abortion  probably  affect  the  nutrition  and  life  of  the  ovum,  and 
thus  lead  to  abortion. 

The  amount  of  disturbance  to  which  some  women  may  be  exposed, 
without  inducing  abortion,  is  extraordinary.  Other  women  abort  on  the 
slightest  occasion.  A  habit  of  abortion  appears  to  be  acquired  in  some 
cases.  I  have  known  a  woman  to  abort  ten  times  in  five  years  3  and  an- 
other fourteen  times  in  eight  years,  together  with  one  still-bom  child.  In 
some  women,  it  appears  that  the  uterus  cannot  be  developed  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point. 
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There  la  one  other  cause  of  abortion  on  the  maternal  aide,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  very  great  importance.  We  have  seen  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  concerned  in  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  that 
the  decidua  consists  of  the  altered  mucous  membrane  itself.  Every  abor- 
tion really  consists  in  the  throwing  off  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  and  the  ovum,  which  has  been  developed  on  its  sur&ce.  I  believe 
that  in  many  cases  of  abortion,  as  in  menstruation  of  morbid  and  healthy 
type,  the  disintegration  and  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  deci- 
dua is  the  first  step  in  the  process,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
ovum.  From  this  point  of  view  we  must  consider  the  show  in  cases  of 
abortion,  and  the  continuous  sanguineus  discharge,  as  similar  to  the  dis- 
oliarge  in  menstruation.  In  many  cases  it  happens  that  abortion  is  threat- 
ened, and  there  is  a  colored  discharge  for  many  days  without  the  loss  or 
injury  of  the  ovum.  In  these  cases  the  discharge  probably  takes  place 
from  the  surface  of  the  decidual  mucous  membrane,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan,  in  reference  to  menstruation  during  pregnancy. 

A  new  cause  of  abortion,  of  great  importance,  affecting  the  maternal 
and  foetal  structures  of  the  ovum,  has  been  made  out  within  the  last  few 
years,  chiefly  by  the  original  researches  of  Dr.  Robert  Barnes :  I  allude  to 
&tty  degeneration  of  the  chorion  and  placenta.  Kilian  had  noticed  a  soli- 
tary case,  but  the  first  systematic  account  of  the  disease  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  was  assisted  in  his  microscopical  investigation  of  the  subject 
byDr.Hassall. 

The  placenta  is  subject  to  congestion  and  inflammation,  and  their  re- 
sults, and  those  affections  are  not  unfirequentiy  the  causes  of  abortion. 
Congestion  of  the  placenta  leads  to  what  is  termed  apoplectic  effusion.  The 
causes  of  placentitis  are  not  very  obvious,  beyond  mechanical  injuries,  and 
the  great  afiluz  of  blood  to  the  organ,  which  occurs  during  pregnancy. 
The  placenta  is  liable  to  other  diseases,  which  have  a  tendency  to  repeti- 
tion, such  as  calcareous  degeneration,  tubercuUr  deposits,  and  atrophy  or 
hypertrophy.  In  the  case  of  a  syphilitic  ovum  leading  to  abortion,  the 
placenta  is  very  commonly  diseased. 


POLITICS  AND  MEDICINE. 
'^  Eloquencs^  and  Pobtby — Dr,  Holmes  an  Surgeri/  and  Sumner, — 
At  the  late  Annual  Festival  of  the  Massachusetts  Doctors,  Dr.  Holmes,  in 
speaking  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  healing  art,  thus  very  hap- 
pily alludes  to  Mr.  Sumner : 
53 
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^^  Nhjy  come  down  to  nearer  times  and  places,  and  look  into  the  cham- 
ber where  our  own  fellow  citizen,  stnick  down  without  warning  by  the 
hand  of  brutal  violence,  lies  prostrate,  and  think  what  fearful  issues  hang 
on  the  skill  or  incompetence  of  those  who  have  his  precious  life  in  charge. 
One  little  error,  and  the  ignis  sacar,  the  fiery  plague  of  the  wounded, 
spreads  its  angry  blush  over  the  surface,  and  fever  and  delirium  are  but 
the  preludes  of  deadlier  symptoms.  One  slight  neglect,  and  the  brain , 
oppressed  with  the  products  of  disease,  grows  dreamy,  and  then  drowsy; 
its  fine  energies  are  palsied,  and  too  soon  the  heart  that  filled  it  with  gen- 
erous blood  is  stilled  forever.  It  took  but  a  little  scratch  ^m  a  glass 
broken  at  his  daughter's  wedding,  to  snatch  from  life  the  great  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  Spigelius,  almost  at  the  very  age  of  him  whose  recovery  we 
look  to  not  without  anxious  solicitude. 

"  At  such  an  hour  as  this,  more  than  at  any  other,  we  feel  the  dignity, 
the  awful  responsibility  of  the  healing  art.  Let  but  that  life  be  sacrificed 
and  left  unavenged,  and  the  wounds  of  that  defenceless  head,  like  the  foul 
witch's  blow  on  her  enchanted  image,  are  repeated  on  the  radiant  forehead 
of  Liberty  herself,  and  flaw  the  golden  circlet  we  had  vainly  written  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Union  I 

^^  Dii,  prohibite  minas !  Dii  talem  avertite  casum  I 

"I  give  you,  Mr.  President, 

"  The  Surgeons  of  the  CSty  of  Washington — God  grant  them  wisdom, 
for  they  are  dressing  the  wounds  of  a  mighty  empire  and  of  uncounted 
generations." 

Dr.  Holmes's  sentiment  was  received  by  the  rising  of  the  whole  Society, 
who  responded  with  three  hearty  and  enthusiastio  cheers." — [American 
Medical  Gazette, 

"SiNATcm  StrMNEE  AND  THE  DooTORS. — The  newspaper  accounts  of  ihe 
wounds  of  the  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  professional  treatment  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected,  have  so  mystified  his  case  as  to  render  it 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  they  are  furnished  by  reporters  for 
partisan  presses,  whose  ignorance  and  prejudices  conceal  the  truth. 

Dr.  Bunting,  of  Montreal,  who  is  itinerating  through  the  country,  with 
the  celebrated  curiosity  of  lihe  man  with  an  open  wound  in  his  stomach,  on 
exhibition  to  the  Faculty,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  surgeon  who  saw 
the  wound,  and  he  swears  that  it  was  upon  his  head,  and  that  it  was  some 
six  inches  deep  !  which,  if  true,  would  have  brained  the  Senator,  and  been 
"  past  all  surgery."    Next  we  have  the  evidence  of  several  other  mecBcai 
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xnen^  essentially  differing  from  each  other  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tiie  injarjy  and  so  widely^  that  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  wounds  are 
txivial  or  serions^  and  whether  his  absence  from  his  s^t  was  from  necessity 
or  choice,  and  this  point  has  even  been  mooted  in  the  Senate. 

These  conflicting  statements  and  their  sonrce  do  not  concern  us  at  alb 
but  from  our  professional  stand-point  we  cannot  forbear  criticising  his 
treatment  in  the  light  of  surgical  science,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  med- 
ical men  concerned.  That  he  was  not  a  martyr  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
marvellous,  and  we  congratulate  him  and  his  assailant  on  his  extraordinary 
escape. 

First,  then,  if  the  wounds  were  made  through  the  scalp  by  blows  with 
a  oane,  these  wounds  were  incised,  but  lacerated,  and  the  adjacent  tissues 
contused.  Stitches  were  therefore  contra-indicated,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  used ;  nor  were  we  surprised  at  the  bulletins  announcing  the  erysipe- 
laa  which  followed  such  bad  surgery,  and  endangered  the  patient's  life. 

Secondly — That  the  blows,  as  described  by  tall  parties,  produced  very 
severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  this  was  by  far  the  greatest  source  of 
liazard  to  the  Senator's  life.  Now,  according  to  surgical  rule,  a  dark  room, 
a  silent  chamber,  the  prohibition  of  all  conversation,  and  the  exclusion  of 
company,  should  have  been  enjoined  and  enforced ;  thus  withdrawing  the 
stimuli  of  light,  sound,  mental  effort,  and  society,  and  absolute  rest  should 
have  been  insisted  on  as  the  first  condition  of  recovery.  Instead  of  this 
course  being  taken,  his  brain  was  speedily  taxed  to  call  up  the  circum- 
stances and  witnesses  of  his  attempted  assassination,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  an  inquisitorial  examination  on  these  topics.  Had  his  surgeons  done 
their  duty  to  their  patient,  they  would  have  resisted  this  jeopardy  to  his 
life,  though  urged  by  reasons  of  State,  by  appealing  to  a  ^<  higher  law ;" 
and,  if  necessary,  had  they  employed  a  '^gutta  percha  cane''  upon  the 
heads  of  the  intruders,  it  would  have  been  in  proof  that  they  were  true  to 
their  patient,  and  we  could  have  forgiven  them  much  easier  than  we  can 
Mr.  Brooks.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  be 
an  extraordinary  escape." — lAmerican  Medical  Gazette. 

One  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  man's  nature  is  that  which  prompts  him 
to  overlook  the  faults  of  his  fellow  men,  or  even  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
nakedness  of  their  sinning.  Bpt  there  are  times  when  truth  and  justice  so 
loudly  call  for  their  victim,  that  even  kind  and  officious  Charity  shrinks 
from  the  clamor,  and  willingly  leaves  him  stripped  before  the  blast  of  pub- 
lic scorn  and  contempt. 
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What  high-minded  and  honorable  son  of  .Slsoulapins  can  read  the  above 
effusions  without  the  deepest  sensations  of  shame,  pity  and  contempt  ? 
Shame,  that  he  should  find  himself  affiliated  by  a  common  name  with  the 
authors )  pity,  that  humanity  should  be  so  weak  as  to  bend  thus  under  the 
yoke  of  an  ever  changing  public  opinion ;  contempt,  that  anything  wearing 
breeches  and  calling  itself  a  man,  should  aUow  its  mind  to  sink  so  hi  be- 
low the  level  of  propriety  and  professional  decency  as  to  make  that  press, 
which  it  has  sworn  to  devote  to  the  noble  cause  of  science  a  mere  vehicle 
for  hauling  away  the  dirty  garbage  from  a  political  metropolis. 

Think,  ye  men  of  science,  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  being  the  scene  of  political  fanaticism !  Think  of  the 
"  whole  society  "  rising  to  give  three  cheers  to  the  little  physic-poet,  who 
had  not  only  volunteered  his  cacoethic  muse  against  the  ''  brutal  violence  " 
of  a  Southern  representative,  but  had  shaped  her  into  an  empty,  vain-glo- 
rious threat  against  the  peace  of  our  common  land  !  Think  of  a  body  of 
scientific  men,  meeting  to  cheer  the  apostate  who  could  thus  wantonly  de- 
bauch science  whilst  pretending  to  espouse  her  chastity !  And  then  think 
of  the  editor  of  a  medical  journal,  which  claims  to  be  the  exponent  of,  and 
champion  for  those  high  principles  which  should  govern  professional  gen- 
tlemen, stepping  aside  from  his  obvious  and  sufficiently  onerous  duties  to 
lend  his  pen  to  slanderous  tales  of  <<  attempted  assassination,''  and  wanton 
insults  to  medical  men,  who  from  their  <'  stand-point  *'  of  professional  repu- 
tation, might  safely  dare  him  to  the^scale  of  public  opinion  !  Think  of  an 
editor  branding  as  "  bad  surgery  "  the  treatment  of  a  case,  from  which  he 
was  so  far  removed,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  in  plainest  words  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  ignorant ! 

Did  we  think  that  the  conduct  of  these  men  would  elicit  any  other  sen- 
timent than  the  scorching  censure  of  all  good  and  true  men,  we  would  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  the  record  of  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of  "  the 
Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Washington ;"  but  every  he^rt  that  is  free  from 
the  poison  of  fanaticism,  every  heart  that  soars  above  pandering  to  leprous 
appetites,  every  heart  that  knows  no  geographical  or  polical  boundary  to 
science,  all  noble  hearts,  will  throb  condemnation  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  them  to  speak  and  write. 

That  such  men  will  live  in  history  is  most  improbable,  unless  the  Pyth- 
agorean doctrine  bo  true,  and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  they  are  found 
in  the  shape  of  the  ruthless  little  moth,  preying  on  the  valuable  pages,  as 
they  would  now  prey  on  the  fair  reputation  of  their  fellow  men. 
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Alas !  that  it  should  have  come  to  this;  that  Medicine  at  the  North  is 
to  be  drawn  np  in  hostile  array  against  Medicine  at  the  South ;  that  science 
is  to  droop  under  the  withering  influence  of  a  political  lE&naticism  which  has 
seized  the  least  virtuous  portion  of  our  people !  Shall  it  be  so  ?  No^  our 
very  ink  refuses  to  flow  to  the  record  of  such  a  suggestion^  and  it  blushes 
to  write  down  the  names  of  the  rebels  this  day  found  in  our  ranks.  In 
the  borrowed  language  of  the  physic-poet — 

Diiy  prohibite  minas  !  Dix,  talem  avertite  ca^mm  ! 


"A  Question. — When  Brooks  was  beating  Sumner^  with  the  very 
probable  result  of  destroying  his  lifc;  would  any  humane  man  of  less  physi- 
cal strength  than  the  assassin  been  justifiable  in  shooting  him  ?  We  think 
it  would  have  been  a  duty." — Scalpelyfor  July,  1856. 

A  skunk  once  challenged  a  lion  to  single  combat.  The  lion  declined 
accepting  it.  "How,"  said  the  skunk,  "are  you  afraid?"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  lion,  "  you  would  only  gain  fame  by  having  the  honor  to  fight 
with  a  lion,  while  every  one  who  meets  me  for  a  month  to  come  would 
know  that  I  had  been  in  company  with  a  skunk." 

But  for  an  aversion  to  playing  lion  to  the  Scalpel's  skunk,  we  might  be 
induced  to  notice  the  above  politico-medical  effusion  more  in  extenw. 


Yellow  Fever.  —  As  editors  of  a  Medical  journal,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  chronicle  all  facts  connected  with  the  medical  history  of  our  city, 
and  more  especiaUy  such  as  relate  to  yellow  fever.  Last  year  we  furnish- 
ed our  readers  the  most  reliable  data  we  could  possibly  obtain  by  personal 
exertion,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  which  visited  us ;  this 
year  we  will  endeavor  to  do  the  same.  We  will  give  facts  as  they  occur 
around  us,  and  let  our  readers  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Case  1. — July  27th,  1856,  James  Hawkins,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but 
late  a  resident  of  Arkansas,  entered  ward  38,  Charity  Hospital.  Patient 
is  one  of  the  "  La  Paz  prisoners,"  and  has  recently  returned  to  this  coun- 
try from  his  long  captivity  in  Mexico.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz,  from  the 
city  of  Mexico,  about  the  10th  of  July,  inst.,  remained  there  until  the 
20tb,  and  took  passage  on  the  steamship  Texas,  for  ^ew  Orleans.  He 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  July,  sick  with  fever,  though  able  to 
walk  a  little.  Had  felt  unwell  on  the  24th,  and  had  a  chill,  followed  by 
fever,  on  the  25th.  Ob  his  arrival,  he  was  taken  to  the  Rainbow  hotel, 
corner  of  New  Levee  and  Notre  Dame  streets.     Remained  there  until  the 
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2ttb|  when,  being  worse;  he  entered  the  Hospital.    When  be  entered  the 
ward  be  had  fever. 

July  28th,  morning. — Skin  hot  and  dry — pulse  94 — tongue  coated  white, 
with  red  edges — great  thirst — ^pains  in  head  and  lumbar  region — vomiting 
bUe. 

Evening. — Fever  still  continues — ^still  vomiting — skin  moist  and  turn- 
ing yellow. 

29th,  morning. — ^Pulse  56 — great  nausea — vomiting  clear  fluid  in  small 
quantities — no  pain — skin  moist  and  cool. 

2,  P.  M. — ^Vomits  dark  matter — very  restless — pulse  64,  and.  undulating. 

80th,  morning. — ^Pulse  62,  and  soft — ^tongue  red,  with  a  dark  stripe 
down  the  centre — ^vomiting  black  matter  without  much  effort. 

8,  P.  M. — Pulse  quick  and  feeble — delirious — still  vomits  black  matter 
— Bubsultus  tendinum. 

5J,  P.  M.— Is  dying. 

The  above  is  a  history  of  Case  No.  1,  derived  in  part  from  notes  taken 
by  a  very  intelligent  student  of  medicine,  who  maiked  the  case  down  as 
yellow  fever  from  the  moment  of  first  seeing  him,  and  partly  from  a  very 
dear  and  intelligent  history  ^ven  us  by  a  comrade  who  came  over  on  the 
Texas  with  Hawkins.  We  did  not  see  the  case  until  the  morning  of  the 
80th.  At  this  time  the  man  was  yellow,  delirious,  and  throwing  up  black 
Yomit  freely.     Indeed  we  have  never  seen  a  "  better"  case  of  yellow  fever. 

An  autopsy  was  performed  in  this  case,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  yel- 
low fever  were  present. 

^ase  2. — ^Aug.  18th  Eugene  Claudel,  native  of  France,  aged  80  years, 
laborer,  entered  ward  18.  Patient  is  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he 
has  resided  for  18  months  past.  Left  that  place  on  the  1st  August,  on 
horseback.  Arrived  in  Vera  Oruz  and  spent  two  days  and  nights  there, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  New  Orleans,  on  board  the  steamship  Texas, 
on  the  8th  inst.  Felt  perfectly  well  when  he  left,  but  on  the  10th,  'to- 
wards evening,  felt  some  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
chill,  and  then  a  burning  fever.  Did  nothing  but  drink  water  freely  while 
on  the  boat.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  Aug.  12th,  he  was  conveyed  ■ 
to  a  French  boardkig-house,  but,  being  a  stranger,  he  does  not  know  the 
locality  of  the  same.  Was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  morning  of 
18th— died  on  the  14th. 

We  saw  this  patient,  and  he  was  a  type  case  of  yellow  fever.  A  post 
mortem  was  held,  and  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
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Case  8. — Lawrence  Olsen,  native  of  Denmark^  aet.  40  yean.  In  New 
Orleans  two  years.  Laborer.  Entered  ward  12,  on  the  14ih  Aug.  Died 
on  same  day. 

This  patient  was  delirious  ^en  he  entered,  and  could  give  no  account 
of  himself,  and  unfortunately  no  further  hbtory  than  the  above  was  elicit- 
ed from  those  who  brought  him  to  the  Hospital.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  trace  him  up,  but  in  vain.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  yellow 
fever. 

Case  4. — Valentine  Neu,  native  of  Prussia,  aet.  23  years,  shoemaker,  6 
months  in  New  Orleans,  last  from  Pittsburg,  entered  ward  12,  on  10th  of 
August.  Had  fever,  but  yellow  fever  was  not  suspected.  On  the  16th 
he  became  worse,  threw  up  black  vomit,  and  died.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  case  of  yellow  fever. 

Since  the  death  of  this  man  we  have  used  every  exertion  to  trace  up  his 
place  of  residence^  etc.  We  have  succeeded  in  tracing  him  to  the  Rain- 
bow hotel,  where  Hawkins,  (Case  No.  1)  was  sick  after  his  arrival  on  the 
steamship  Texas.  The  obliging  proprietor  of  the  Bainbow  showed  us  his 
register,  and  there  is  the  name  of  the  patient.  He  had  been  boarding  at 
this  hotel  since  January  last. 

Case  5. — Edward  Duffjr,  native  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  though  of  Lrish  de- 
scent, aet.  21  years,  entered  ward  18,  on  18tih  of  Aug.  Has  been  engaged 
running  on  towboats  between  the  Balize  and  this  city  for  8  months  past. 
We  saw  this  man  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  we  went  in  to  see 
Case  2.  He  was  lying  on  an  adjoining  bed,  and  had  a  high  fever.  We 
noted  him  more  particularly  as  being  one  of  seven  men  in  the  ward  who 
had  never  had  yellow  fever,  and  we  were  anxious  to  see  whether  any  such 
individuals  would  conCract  the  disease  fh>m  the  Vera  Cruz  case.  He  died 
on  the  16th,  of  genuine  yellow  fever,  and  the  post  mortem  revealed  all  the 
characteristics  of  this  disease. 

Buch  is  a  huitory  of  the  five  first  cases  occurring  in  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal this  season.  There  were  several  other  cases  occurring  simultaneously 
with  these,  one  from  Mexico,  per  steamship  Texas,  and  one  taken  sick  at 
the  Rainbow  hotel;  but  as^they  were  considered  doubtful,  or  even  more 
than  doubtful  by  some  medical  gentlemen,  we  refrain  from  giving  any  ac- 
count of  them.  We  have  shown  that  yellow  fever  has  been  introduced 
into  the  city  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  spite  of  quarantine ;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will  spread — whether  we  are  to  have  an  epidemic. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  there  have  been  two  or  three  other  cases  in 
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the  Hospital^  though  they  have  certainly  occarFed  since  the  introduction  * 
of  the  imported  cases^  and  present  comparatively  little  interest.     We  hear 
of  two  or  three  undoubted  oases  in  private  practice,  though  we  have  seen 
none  ourselves.    All  are  said  to  be  among  tJie  laboring  class  of  persons. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  reference  to  the  mortuaiy  reports  of  the  city, 
that  7  deaths  by  yellow  fever  are  reported  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Aug. 
23d.  Blve  of  these  are  the  cases  just  cited  in  detail.  Of  the  remaining 
two,  only  one  is  considered  undoubted.  This  one  was  seen  late  in  July 
by  a  physician  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  who  reports  the  case  to  the 
Board  of  Health  as  yellow  fever,  but  says  he  was  called  in  only  in  time  to 
see  the  man  <^e.  He  learned  that  he  had  been  taken  from  an  American 
schooner  just  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  but  could  get  no  particulars. 

ELealth  op  oub  City. — By  reference  to  our  Mortuary  Record,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  been  more  healthy 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  August  23d  than  during  the  preceding 
month.  We  report  a  total  of  435  as  the  past  month's  mortality,  whereas 
our  last  number  showed  a  total  of  459  for  the  three  weeks  ending  July 
21st.  Certainly  this  is  a  very  favorable  state  of  afiiedrs,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  but  one  more  month  of  summer  weather  to  undergo, 
we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  happy  condition. 

We  have  elsewhere  reported  a  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  have  un- 
doubtedly been  found  in  our  midst.  It  is  a  month  since  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  real  extension  of  the  disease.  At  the 
present  time  (26th)  we  hear  of  two  or  three  cases  in  private  practice,  be- 
sides as  many  in  the  JSospital,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  induce  the  belief 
that  we  will  be  visited  by  an  epidemic. 

Profbssobial  Resignation  and  Appointmbnt. — From  the  Annual 
Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  just 
received,  we  learn  that  Professor  J.  M.  Allen  has  resigned  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  in  this  flourishing  institution,  and  that  Dr.  T.  6.  Richardson,  of 
Louisville,  has  been  appointed  po  fill  the  vacancy. 

Again  are  we  called  on  to  deplore  the  fate  of  the  prophets  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  Wall  street  language,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  Western  pro- 
fessorial stock  is  rising.  Call  them  away,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  find  bet- 
ter material  with  which  to  build  up  your  colleges.  The  quarries  are  rich, 
too.     <<  Plenty  more  of  the  same  sort  left.'' 
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^'  Memphis  Journal  of  Medicine" — Edited  by  B.  H.  Harrison  and 
Terome  Goohran,  and  evidently  the  organ  of  the  ''  Botanico  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Memphis/'  another  quack  factory.  Cannot  exchange,  Messrs. 
Elditors,  further  than  sending  you  the  present  number  of  our  Gazette. 


Books  and  Pampiilets  Received. — The  Microscope  and  its  Bevcla- 
tions.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.  With 
an  appendix  containing  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Med- 
icioe,  etc. ;  by  Francis  Qumey  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor,  etc.  Philadel. 
phia :  Blanchard  &  Lea — through  J.  C.  Morgan  of  this  city.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  yaluable  of  all  the  new  works  on  our  table.  A  necessity  was 
felt  for  just  such  a  book,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  microscopical  re- 
search will  hail  its  advent  with  real  pleasure.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  long 
since  established  a  reputation  for  being  the  very  best  compiler  of  the  age, 
and  in  this  instance  he  most  fully  sustains  himself.  It  would  be  useless 
for  us  to  indulge  in  an  extended  notice  or  review  of  his  work,  even  if  such 
was  the  province  of  our  journal,  for  not  a  word  can  be  said  otherwise  than 
in  praise. 

To  the  American  editor,  Dr.  Smith,  the  profession  are  deeply  indebted 
for  a  very  valuable  appendix.  It  has  become  the  exception  for  such  ed- 
itors to  enhance,  by  their  notes,  etc.,  the  value  of  foreign  works,  and  when 
it  does  happen  tho  fact  should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Smith's  appendix  may  be  found  in  other  works,  still  it  is  much  more 
valuable  in  its  present  association,  while  it  really  enhances  the  value  of 
Dr.  Carpenter's  work. 

Cases  in  Midwifery,  with  Remarks.  By  Thos.  F.  Cock,  M.D.,  Physi- 
cian  to  the  New  York  Hospital.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  from  April  2d  to  June  4th,  1856,  inclusive. 

On  (Edema  Olottidb  resulting  from  Typhoid  Fever.  By  Thos.  Addis 
ESmmet,  M.D.,  etc.  Extracted  from  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  for  July,  1856. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Catalogue  and  Announcement  of  Lectures  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  for  the  Session  of  1856-'57. 

Announcement  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  of  Medicine,  for  the  Col- 
legiate year,  1856-'57,  with  the  Catalogue  for  1855-'56. 
Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
64 
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College,  Ninth  street,  below  Locust,  Philadelphia.     Session  of  1856-'57. 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Students  of  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  18d5-'d6. 


Patents. — *'Dr.  Mattson, /cZ/bw?  of  the  Masfachusetts  Medical  Society' 
and  mtmher  tki  the  Bsston  Medical  Association^  has  recently  j9afm/6<f  an 
clastic  syringe." — ^Nashville  Journal, 

Don't  know  how  the  syringe  will  answer  for  others,  but  it  certainly  will 
not  meet  the  indications  in  the  case  of  the  patentee.  He  requires  a  dras- 
tic purgative. 

Beport  of  Deaths  in  the  Citt  of  New  Orleans  for  the  month 
ending  August  23d,  1856. 

Men,  126;  women,  57 ;  Boys,  135;  Girls,  115;  Sex  not  stated,  2; 
Adults,  183;  Children,  250:  Males,  261;  Females,  172;  Colored,  67; 
Total,  435. 

Diseases, — Abscess  of  Lung,  1 ;  Abscess,  1 ;  Anemia,  1 ;  Atrophia,  1 : 
Apoplexy,  4 ;  Asthma,  1 ;  Bleeding  from  Bowels,  I ;  do.  from  Lungs,  1 ; 
do.  from  Womb,  1 ;  Bowels,  disease  of,  1 ;  Bruin,  do.  1 ;  ])ronchitis,  3 ; 
Cancer  of  Uterus,  3;  Catarrh,  2;  Cholera,  2;  Cholera  Infantum,  9;  Colic, 
2;  Concussion  of  Brain,  2;  Congestion  of  Brain,  12;  Consumption,  43; 
Convulsions,  Infantile,  28 ;  Croup,  3 ;  Chlorosis,  1 ;  Congestion  of  Lungs, 
5 ;  Cramps,  2 ;  Delirium  Tremens,  3 ;  Diarrhea,  10 ;  Dropsy,  3 ; .  Drown- 
ed, 8;  Dysentery,  17;  Debility  in  Adult,  2;  do.  in  Infants,  7;  Dropsy 
in  Head,  4 ;  Dyspepsia,  2 ;  Disease  of  Spine,  1 ;  Enlargement  of  Heart, 
1 ;  do.  of  Liver,  2 ;  Enteritis,  19 ;  Erysipelas,  1 ;  Exposure  and  Want,  1 ; 
Epilepsy,  1 ;  Fever,  2 ;  Bilious  do.  5 ;  Congestive  do.  8 ;  Puerperal  do. 
4:  Remittent  do.  2;  Typhoid  do.  11;  Intermittent  do.  1;  Typhus  do.  1; 
Yellow  do.  7;  Disease  of  Heart,  4;  Inflammation  of  Brain,  5;  do.  of 
Lungs,  0 :  do.  of  Stomach,  3 ;  do.  of  Liver,  2 ;  Insanity,  1 ;  Marasmus, 
Infantile,  15;  do.  Adult,  2;  Measles,  6;  Meningitis,  2;  Neuralgi-*,  1; 
Peritonitis,  1;  Parturition,  Difficult,  1;  Pleurisy,  1;  Scrofula,  2;  Soften- 
ing of  Stomach,  2;  Stillborn,  29;  Stone,  1;  Scurvy,  1;  Suicide,  1; 
Scurvy,  2 ;  Teething,  30 ;  Tetanus,  2 ;  Trismus  Nascentium,  5 ;  Ulcer  of 
Bowels,  1;  Unknown,  2;  Wounds,  1;  Not  stated,  13. 

Diseases  Classed. — Zymotic,  92j  Nervous  System,  98;  Respiratory 
69;  Digestive  System,  63 ;  Circulatory  System,  16;  Generative  System, 
8;  Sporadic,  18  J  External  Caus^,  32;  Age,  10;  Not  specified,  29;  Total, 
435. 
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^^a.— Under  1  year,  146;  1  to  2,  43 ;  2  to  5,  84;  6  to  10, 12 ;  10 
to  15,  9;  15  to  20,  8;  20  to  25,  84;  25  to  80,  28;  80  to  40,  48;  40  to 
50,  40;  50  to  60,  20,  60  to  70,  6;  70  to  80,  4 ;  80  to 90,  4 ;  90  to  100, 
1  5  tinkDOWD,  1. 

Nativities. — England,  7 ;  Britbh  America,  1 ;  Denmark,  1 ;  France, 
7  ;  Germany,  17 ;  Ireland,  43 ;  Italy,  3 ;  Madeira,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Nor- 
way, 1;  Prussia,  2;  Spain,  3 ;  Switserland,  1;  United  States,  152 ;  West 
Indies,  1;  Not  sUtod^  146. 


List  of  Subscribers  who  have  Paid  up  to  Aug.  26, 1856. — Drs. 
J-  M.  Haden,  $5, 1856;  G.  W.  Pickering,  $8, 1855-'56;  D.  F.  Metcalfe, 
»8,  1855;  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  $11, 1854-'55-'56 ;  A.  P.  Jones,  $8,  1855- 
'56 ;  E.  D.  Cheney,  $5,  1856;  C.  Turpin,  $5, 1856 ;  P.  E.  Delente,  $5, 
1856. 

Whilst  on  this  interesting  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  jog  the  memories  of 
soDie  of  our  friends  who  are  in  arrears.  All  we  abk  is  that  they  will  send 
us  money  enough  from  month  to  month  to  keep  the  wheels  of  our  machine 
well  greased.  We  would  not  object  to  their  furnishing  a  little  oil  for  our 
lamps  too,  but  we  are  willing  to  furnish  lights  for  the  present,  if  they  will 
pay  the  printer. — [Eds. 


EXCERPTA. 


An  Abstract  of  a  paper  on  '<  Popliteal  Aneurism  cured  by 
Compression^' — Read  hejore  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society y  by  Dr,  G, 
F.  Mitchell,  of  Mannfieldj  Ohio, — The  time  was  when  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  was  almost  exclusively  by  ligature ;  latterly,  however,  com- 
pression has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession — and  in  the  estima- 
ti  m  of  many  eminent  surgeons,  is  to  be  preferred,  as  statistics  show  it  to 
be  the  most  successful. 

Early  in  July,  1854,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  consulted  by  I.  P.,  a  drover,,  in 
reference  to  a  large  tumor  situated  in  his  left  ham.  Its  history  was  as 
follows : — 

In  the  spring  of  1853  he  journeyed  to  California  on  foot,  by  way  of  the 
plains.    Soon  after  hi3  arrival  there,  while  exerting  himself  violently  ut 
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ruoniog,  he  felt  a  keen,  stiDging  pain  immediately  posterior  to  his  knee  ; 
shortly  after  which  a  tmnor  appeared.  This  had  increased  in  magnitude, 
gradaally,  np  to  the  time  Dr.  M.  was  consnlted. 

The  tumor  was  nearly  spherical — about  four  inches  in  diameter,  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee.  The  pulsation,  over  its  en- 
tire surface,  was  uniform  and  synchronous  with  the  arterial  puke. 

Total  disappearance  of  pulsation  was  caused,  by  pressure  on  the  cardiac 
side  ;  and  increase  of  magnitude,  by  pressure  on  the  distal  side.  Popliteal 
Aneurism  was  diagnosed — and  treatment  by  compression  recooiinended. 

This  was  begun  on  the  25th  of  July— Dr.  John  W.  Bond  assisting — 
the  foot  and  leg  being  first  bandaged  as  high  up  as  the  tumor.  <'  One 
clamp  tourniquet  and  one  ring  tourniquet  were  then  applied  over  the  fe- 
moral ;  these  were  alternately  tightened  and  relaxed  and  their  positions 
shifted  along  the  course  of  the  artery.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  ring 
tourniquet  was  removed,  and  a  clamp  tourniquet  applied  in  its  stead." 

The  patient  being  intelligent,  and  desirous  of  a  speedy  and  succe^ul 
termination,  was  readily  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  left, 
in  great  part,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  pressure. 

<<  For  the  first  ten  days  compression  was  applied  fn^  12  to  14  hours  in 
the  24.  Some  pain  was  experienced  during  this  time,  but  none  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  patient."  His  rest  was  sufficient  and  refreshing ;  the  tour- 
niquets, however,  being  always  removed  previous  to  sleep.  The  tumor  had 
by  this  time  acquired  considerable  firmness — and  the  sack  could  no  longer 
be  emptied  of  its  contents. 

"  For  the  next  three  weeks  pressure  was  continued  from  16  Uf  18  hours 
per  diem-^the  sack  becoming  firmer  and  pulsation  less  distinct.  During 
the  succeeding  six  days  compression  was  applied  about  20  hours  in  the  24, 
pulsation  becoming  feebler.  For  the  next  five  days  pressure  was  applied 
continuously." 

At  the  end  of  this  time  all  pulsation  in  the  tumor  suddenly  ceased — di- 
minution in  size  continuing  to  take  place.  Compression  was  continued, 
however,  for  a  few  days  longer,  when  exercise  was  allowed  him — the  col- 
lateral vessels  during  this  time,  becoming  perceptibly  enhrgcd. 

Six  weeks  precisely,  were  occupied  from  the  time  pressure  was  begun 
until  all  pulsation  ceased. 

At  no  time  was  the  circulation  through  the  vessel  entirely  checked.  The 
pain  was  not  severe — the  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  artery  being  so 
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alternated  as  to  allow  the  patient  ease  and  repose  dinmghoul  the  whole 
ooorse  of  treatment. 

Neither  did  redness  nor  excoriation  of  the  skin  at  any  time  exist. 

Nearly  two  years  haying  elapsed  since  his  dismissal,  and  his  leg  contin- 
uing as  strong  apparently  as  the  other,  we  may  oonclnde  with  confidence 
^hat  the  cure  was  complete. 

PoLYPorD  Growth  of  the  Uterus.— Mr.  Hird  exhibited  a  polypoid 
growth,  which  had  been  removed  by  excision  after  ligature  irom  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri  of  a  patient  of  the  President's,  in  the  Charing-cross  Hospital, 
aged  forty-seven.     It  was  the  size  of  a  child's  head ;  and  its  pedicle,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  appeared  to  grow  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  was  much  enlarged. 
The  structure  was  that  of  the  cellnlo-vascular  variety  of  these  formations, 
the  vessels  being  unusually  large.    At  the  time  the  tumor  was  removed, 
and  for  a  fortnight  previously,  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  had  been  dragged 
by  its  weight  through  the  vulva;  but  until  recently,  although  it  frequently 
protruded,  the  patient  herself  had  been  able  to  return  it  and  retain  it  in 
the  vagina. 

Dr.  Chowne  remarked  that  the  tumor  had  been  long  regarded  as  a  pro- 
lapsus of  the  uterus,  and  had  been  returnable  into  the  vagina  at  will,  by 
the  patient  herself,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  When  he  first  saw  it,  he 
found  it  easy  to  pass  the  finger  to  the  end  of  it,  and  feel  the  uterus.  It 
was  then  as  large  as  an  infant's  head.  The  bladder  was  but  little  inter- 
fered with  by  the  tumor,  and  the  patient  suffered  slightly  from  oonstipa- 
tion.  - 


Procidentia  Uteri— C(pera<i(m — Cure, — Julia  L— — ,  aged  21,  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  February,  1856;  single, 
has  had  no  child,  abortion  or  miscarriage ;  admits  having  had  intercourse ; 
three  years  ago  was  quite  well,  but  about  that  time,  lifting  a  heavy  weight, 
strained  horself ;  the  acmdent  happened  while  at  her  occupation  of  riband 
weaving.  Immediately  afterwards  pain  and  bearing  down  came  on,  and  a 
leucorrbceal  discharge,  from  which  she  habitually  suffered,  was  very  much 
aggravated.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  womb  came  suddenly  through  the 
OS  externum  while  she  was  walking.  Since  then,  the  womb  has  always 
protruded  upon  assuming  the  upright  posture,  and  defsecation.  She  can 
return  it  when  lying  down,  but  it  does  not  recede  without  manipulation^ 
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Leuoorrhoaa  has  persisted  from  the  date  of  the  protrusion.  The  catamenia 
occur  every  month,  but  the  discharge  is  excessive,  and  ksts  for  seven  days. 
Micturition  is  difficult  when  the  uterus  is  down.  She  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  vulva  when  a  child,  and  lost  much  blood  by  the  injury;  has 
had  n6  other  illness.  On  examination,  Mr.  Brown  found  that  the  uterus, 
vagina  and  bladder  protruded  completely,  the  uterus  being  larger  than 
natural,  and  the  os  much  ulcerated.  March  6th,  The  patient  having  been 
placed  under  chloroform,  and  the  uterus  returned,  the  usual  operation  of 
taking  out  pieces  from  the  sides  of  the  vagina  in  the  situation  of  the  labia 
minora^  and  of  denuding  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina  and  elongating 
the  perinseum  was  performed.  The  usual  a/tcrtreatment  was  followed  up, 
and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  deep  sutures  were  removed.  On  the 
9th,  the  bent  catheter  was  removed,  and  the  urine  ordered  to  be  drawn 
off  every  three  hours,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  interrupted  sutures 
were  also  removed.  From  this  date  the  patient  steadily  progressed  to- 
wards recovery,  and  seven  weeks  after  the  operation,  was  dischari^  from 
the  hospital  completely  cured.  Mr.  Brown  related  this  case  as  being  one 
of  unusual  interest,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  only  twenty -one,  and  had 
never  aborted  or  borne  children.  Mr.  Brown  observed  that  no  considera- 
tion of  inconvenience  in  any  future  child-bearing  would  influence  his  opin- 
.  ion  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating,  because  her  sufferings  were  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  her  from  earniog  her  living  by  her  usual  occupation. 


Bkports  of  Cases  of  Purpura  HEXORRHAOicAy  from  Fright — £y 
T.  Ogier  Ward,  M.  D. — ^The  author  stated  that  his  object  in  bringing 
these  cases  forward  was  to  show  that  this  affection,  which  b  usually  the 
result  of  long  continued  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  may  be  produced 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  by  a  violent  mental  shock. 

The  first  case  related  was  that  of  a  child  four  years  of  age,  which  was 
extremely  alarmed  by  having  been  corrected  at  school.  Three  days  after, 
without  any  other  assignable  cause  except  the  alarm  so  created,  the  child 
had  an  eruption  of  petechial  spots,  which  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  and  in  seven  days  after  it  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  convul- 
sions, terminating  in  coma,  and  dependent  on  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  who,  when  walking  in  the  fields,  was 
attacked  by  a  horse,  and  fell  but  did  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  ma- 
terial injury.     He  was  extremely  alarmed,  and  on  his  return  home  his- 
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nostrils  began  to  bleed,  aod,  when  undressed  at  night,  he  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  numerous  larger  and  smaller  purple  spots  and  patches.  He 
passed  a  restless  night,  crying  during  during  sleep  about  the  horse,  and 
the  following  day  had  febrile  symptoms,  with  engorgement  of  the  liver, 
and  passed  blood  by  stool.  He  recovered  after  an  illness  of  about  a  fort- 
night's duration. 

The  third  case  was  quoted  from'a  lecture  by  Dr.  Seymour,  published  in 
the  Medical  Gazette. 

The  au.hor  concludes  his  communication  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
probable  cause  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  in 
oases  of  this  description,  and  he  concluded  that  the  affection  was  more 
likely  to  occur  in  children  and  females,  from  the  'smaUer  proportion  of  solid 
materials  which  their  blood  ordinarily  contains. 

In  answer  to  the  President,  Dr.  Ward  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  little 
girl,  he  did  not  think  that  extravasation  was  caused  by  the  blow  on  the 
head.  She  appeared  to  suffer  more  from  fright  than  from  the  severity  of 
the  ptyiisbment. 

Dr.  Stewart  said  the  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  might  occur  to  some  ex- 
tent independently  of  direct  injury.  He  remembered  a  case  of  death  from 
purpura,  in  an  adtilt,  in  which*  after  death,  the  effusion  into  the  brain  was 
found  to  be  excessive ;  the  septum  of  the  ventricle  was  broken  down,  and 
the  central  portion  of  the  brain  filled  with  enormous  clots  of  blood. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  broken  its  le$ 
and  shortly  afterwards  died.  There  was  considerable  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  liver,  and  also  about  forty  small  extravasations  under  the  skin. 
These,  he  thought,  might  be  the  result  of  some  injury,  but  on  examina- 
tion he  found  that  the  effusion  was  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin. 
He  was  unable  to  account  for  these  extravasations,  but  he  thought  they 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ward. 


Stone  in  the  Bladdeb— Zi^Ao/omy — ft*re— (Under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Blrkett.) — It  is  a  singular  ^Eict  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  stone 
operated  upon  in  the  London  hospitaU  are  sent  up  from  the  country,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  patients  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparatively  robust 
health.  Whether  this  may  depend  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis,  conse- 
quent upon  the  manner  of  living  in  a  country  district,  we  will  not  take 
u|ion  ourselves  to  say :  but  the  fact  of  the  greater  finequency  of  stone  in  the 
ooanUy  as  compared  with  towns  and  cities,  is  one  tolerably  apparent,  and 
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wortbj  the  attention  of  our  hospital  sargeons,  more  especially  in  a  statis- 
tical point  of  view.  The  subjoined  ease  was  one  of  this  character,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  in  individuals  of  a  robust  habit  of  body  and  healthy 
aspect,  the  urine  possessed  acid  properties,  with  occasional  deposits  of  the 
lithates.  The  symptoms  of  stone  were  at  no  period  very  urgent,  unless  on 
taking  violent  exercise,  when  the  urine  became  mixed  with  blood.  Lith- 
otomy was  performed  by  Mr.  Birkett,  and  a  urid  acid  calculus  was  ex- 
tracted. With  the  exception  of  some  severe  pain  in  the  bladder  on  the  day 
qS  the  operation,  consequent  upon  the  plugging  of  the  wound  by  coagulum, 
the  case  proceeded  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

J.  M ,  aged  58,  was  admitted  into  the  Luke  ward  on  November  7th, 

1855,  under  the  care  of  Hit.  Birkett.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  far- 
mer and  innkeeper  in  a  village  in  Kent  He  had  enjoyed  very  good  health, 
and  he  had  a  robust  and  healthy  aspect.  He  said  that  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  had  experienced  a  slight  difficulty  in  micturition,  occa- 
sionally, the  size  of  the  stream  being  as  usual.  Twenty  months  before, 
after  taking  violent  horse  exercise,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  pass  urine,  and 
when  doing  so  he  observed  that  blood  was  mixed  with  it.  Its  passage  was 
eflfected  with  difficulty  and  pain,  but  after  a  time  it  became  clear  and  of 
the  usual  color.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  whenever  he  has  used  any 
unusually  violent  exercise,  blood  has  been  mixed  with  the  urine.  He  has 
occasionally  observed  a  little  red  deposit  in  it,  but  no  mucus  precipitates 
from  it.  He  does  nottsomplain  of  any  pain  in  the  lumbar  or  pubic  re- 
gions, but  only  in  the  urethra  while  passing  urine.  This  act  he  is  obliged 
to  perform  about  every  two  hours,  and  generally  a  few  drops  of  urine  es- 
cape in  the  intervals.  Sometimes  the  stream  is  suddenly  arrested.  Appe- 
tite very  good ;  the  bowels  are  relieved  regularly. 

Nov.  8th. — A  stone  was  easily  detected  with  a  sound. 

18th. — Frequent  necessity  for  micturition  continues;  urine  acid;  spe' 
oific  gravity  1024,  deep  brown  red  tint,  scarcely  any  sediment.  The  blad* 
der  was  injected  to  test  its  capability  of  retaining  sufficient  water  to  enable 
lithotrity  to  to  be  performed.  It  would  not,  however,  retain  half  a  pint 
for  any  length  of  timfe.  The  bowels  being  costive,  he  was  ordered  an 
aperient  dose. 

20th — 1  p.  M. — ^Mr.  Birkett  performed  Lithotomy,  the  patient  being 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Ligatures  were  tied  on  four  bleeding 
arteries.  A  stone  consisting  of  uric  acid  was  removed.  It  was  oval,  flat- 
tened on  two  sides,  and  about  an  inch  in  its  l<mgest  axis.    Two  knives 
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'vrere  tued  in  tbe  operation ;  the  kaife  with  which  the  bladder  was  incised 
liad  a  narrow,  straight  blade,  contracting  towards  the  point,  which  was 
Uunted.     Half  an  hour  after  the  operation,  hemorrhage  took  place,  but 
vras  soon  arrested  bj  pressure,  and  the  application  of  cold.     A  grain  of 
opium  was  ordered.     Three  p.  m. — As  he  complained  of  great  pain,  and 
^was  very  restless,  he  had  forty  drops  of  landanum.     Five  P.  M. — His  cheeks 
-were  very  pale,  and  he  was  much  excited  and  very  restless,  ordered  another 
grain  of  opium.     Ten  p.  m. — He  complained  of  intense  pain  above  the 
pubes,  and  of  an  urgent  desire  to  pass  urine.     None  had  passed  through 
the  wound,  which  was  clearly  plugged  with  coagulum.     Mr.  Birkett  passed 
a  large  flexible  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  through  this  blood  and  urine 
flowed.     The  patient  immediately  obtained  relief,  the  pain  entirely  subsi- 
ding after  a  few  minutes.     At  midnight  he  took  a  drachm  of  laudanum. 
21st. — He  passed  a  tolerably  good  night.     No  bleeding  and  no  urgent 
desire  to  pass  urine,  although  at  half-past  nine  some  had  passed  through 
the  wound.     Aspect  good ;  pulse  regular,  steady,  but  not  very  full.     Half- 
past  one  p.  M. — Urine  mixed  with  blood  flowed  freely  through  the  wound. 
Ten  p.  M. — Is  very  comfortable.    Pains  occasionally,  particularly  as  the 
urine  flows  over  the  wound;  pulse  steady, ^0,  compressible. 

22d. — Slept  well  last  night;  no  pain;  appetite  good ;  skin  moist;  tongue 
slightly  furred;  pulse  80. 

23d. — ^Not  an  untoward  symptom.  From  this  date  he  gradually  became 
convalescent,  but  on  the  29th  there  was  some  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra. 
The  wound  was  slow  in  healing,  not  being  perfectly  closed  until  tho  thirty- 
fifth  day  after  the  operation. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  ho  returned  home  cured. 


Cabbonio  Acid  an  An^sthktio.  — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  of  New  York,  March  5th,  1856,  Dr.  William  Parker, 
President,  a  communication  was  read  from  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
addressed  to  the  Academy,  <^  On  Carbonic  Acid  Oas  as  a  Local  Anaesthetic 
in  Uterine  Diseases^''  etc. 

It  appears  that  Prof.  Simpson  was  led  to  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
a  local  ansesthetic  in  punful  conditions  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  neigh- 
boring parts,  from  reading  tho  case  of  a  lady,  treated  by  Dr.  Hossi,  of 
Italy,  and  reported  in  the  second  edition  of  FereiroHi  Materia  Medica,  vol. 
1,  p.  155.  In  thb  case  there  was  no  organic  disease  and  merely  an  in- 
55 
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creased  irritability,  which  was  completely  relieved  by  the  injection  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

Prof.  Simpson  has  frequently  resorted  to  this  treatment  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years;  and,  though  -not  always  with  success,  yet  frequently 
with  great  relief,  and  occasionally  with  immense  benefit.  Several  eases 
were  given  in  illustration.  One  lady  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years 
from  pain,  and  bearing  down  when  standing  erect,  was  almost  entirely  cured 
by  injections  of  this  gas. 

His  method  of  applying  it  is,  to  use  a  bottle  having  a  Bexible  tube  at- 
tached to  the  cork.  The  materials  used  for  generating  the  gas  are  tartaric 
acid,  six  drachms ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  eight  drachms ;  and 
water  six  ounces.  The  injection  may  be  used  sovieral  tinder  a  day.  Other 
materials  may  be  used. 

Prof.  Simpson  adds,  that  the  employment  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  local 

'  ansesthetic  to  the  uterine  mucous  surface  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  b 

not  a  recent  discovery.     Dr.  Dewces,  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  favorably  of 

it  in  his  work  {Dim.  o/Fem,,  p.  269).     Prof.  Mojon,  of  Geneva,  has  used 

it  frequently,  and  with  decided  advantage. 

Ileferring  to  ancient  writers,  the  author  is  disposed  to  consider  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  certain  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  applying  the 
fumes  to  the  interior  of  the  vagina  by  means  of  proper  tubes,  to  be  but 
another  phase  of  this  practice — as  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  such  com- 
bustion. 

He  also  ascribes  the  beneficial  effects  of  mineral  waters,  in  many  casafi 
at  least,  to  the  topical  application  by  means  of  baths  and  injections  of 
these  waters,  which  generally  hold  in  solution  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid.  Female  patients  have  assured  him  of  the  relief  they  experienced 
from  uterine  pains,  whilb  using  injections  of  the  waters  of  springs,  as  prac- 
ticed at  different  Oerman  baths.  The  same  is  true  in  certain  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  common  effervescing  draught,  in  gastric  irritability  and 
nausea,  acts  on  the  same  principle.  The  injection  uf  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
dysentery,  as  practiced  with  success,  by  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  1772,  Perkins, 
etc.,  is  directly  in  point.  The  benefit  of  the  common  yeast  poultice,  which 
gives  rise  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  mvj  be  similarly  explained.  Many  other 
examples  were  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  showing  how  frequently  this  agent 
is  used  in  pnu^tioe  without  recognitic*n  of  its  anodyne  properties. 

Dr.  Detmold    remarked  that  momJ>ers  would  recollect  that,  about  the 
year  1847,  he  ailkd  the  attention  of  ti\e  Academy  to  certain  propositions, 
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Loh  he  thcD  made,  proving  quite  conclasiTclj  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
efficient  agent  in  causing  anaesthesia.  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  given 
mch,  or  one  of  its  chemical  ingredients  may  be  so  administered,  that, 
ling  in  the  blood  the  other  constituents  of  this  compound,  carbonic  acid 
I  is  generated,  and  aij^thesia,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  result.  Thus 
may  administer  oxygen  in  large  quantities,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  oxyde 
"otoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  laughing  gas)  which  has  all  the  chemical  reac- 
ns  of  oxygen,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  the  serum  of  the 
K>d  than  pur#  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  is  much  more  readily  taken  up. 
lis  compound,  meeting  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  carbonic  acid  gas 
farmed  in  large  quantities,  with  the  production  of  anaesthesia  to  a  oer- 
In  extent.  Or  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  administer  the  carbon,  as  the 
idc  of  carbon  or  any  of  the  hydro-carbons,  alcohol,  the  ethers,  etc. ;  in 
is  case  the  blood  again  furnishes  the  other  constituent  of  carbonic  acid, 
ygen,  and  anaesthesia  is  again  the  result. 

The  stage  of  excitement  corresponds  to  the  period  of  combination  of 
ese  elements  anl  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  the  gas  is  ad- 
inistered  as  such,  there  will  be  no  stage  of  excitement,  but  if  the  con> 
itments  combine  slowly,  and  the  gas  is  generated  in  limited  quantities, 
lere  will  be  a  corresponding  stage  of  excitement.  Thus,  in  the  stupor  of 
runkenness,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  in  normal  quantities,  but  as  the 
upor  passes  off,  large  quantities  of  thiat  gas  are  exhaled.  The  venous 
ate  of  the  arterial  blood,  during  anaesthesia,  is  another  proof  that  car- 
onio  acid  is:bei|ig  generated  in  large  quantities.  If  it  is  true  that  in  post 
lortem  examinations  of  those  dying  while  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
)rm,  bubbles  of  air  are  found  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  it  is  highly 
robable  that  this  air  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  unless,  perchance,  it  has  entered 
he  circulation  by  some  mechanical  lesion. 

The  only  means  in  his  opinion,  of  any  avail  in  restoring  a  patient  from 
irofound  or  fatal  anaesthesia,  is  artificial  respiration,  or  such  other  means 
8,  by  exciting  reflex  action,  will  restore  respiration,  and  thus  hasten  the 
ilioiination  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  been  recommended  in  threatcn- 
d  or  apparent  death  from  anaesthesia,  to  resort  to  the  inhalation  %f  oxygen 
>r  nitrous  oxyde.  Kcasoning  from  the  premises  which  he  had  given,  such 
'emedios  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  To  satisfy  himself 
n  regard  to  this  fact,  he  had  made  numerous  experiments  upon  animals, 
ind  invariably  found  a  fatal  issue  hastened  by  administering  oxygen. — [iV. 
K  Jlmr.  of  Medicine. 
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At  a  subsequent  meeting  Dr.  Detmold  favored  the  Academy  with  a  writ- 
ten exposition  of  his  views  of  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  chloroform, 
sulph.  ether,  and  nitrous  oxide,  the  three  agents  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  anaesthesia.  He  attributes  the  action  g|  all  of  them  to  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  system.  The  first  two  supply  the 
carbon,  which  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and  the  last  supplying 
oxygen,  which  absorbing  carbon,  in  either  case  carbonic  acid  is  the  result, 
which  by  its  action  on  the  living  organism,  produces  ansesftosia.  This 
theory,  though  not  absolutely  susceptible  of  demonstration,  is  j'et  appar- 
ently based  on  a  logical  foundation,  and  finds  a  seeming  confirmation  in  a 
number  of  well-known  facts;  indeed  it  was  elicited  by  the  allusions  made 
to  the  anaBSthetic  properties  of  carbonic  acid,  by  Prof.  Simpson  in  his  re- 
cent paper,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  my  previous  letter. — {diarleS' 
ton  Journal. 

Pneumonia  Discussed  by  Thirty-three  Aphorisms — By  M.  Bou- 
chut. — Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  admirably  con- 
densed series  of  aphorisms  taken  from  the  excellent  work  on  Diseases  of 
Nursing  Children,  by  M.  Bouchut.  This  mode  of  impressing  a  subject  on 
the  memory  is  very  effective  and  often  employed  by  the  eminent  author  of 
this  treatise.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  translation  of  the  work  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Bird,  of  New  York,  fix)m  the  publishing  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Wood. 

Primary  pneumonia,  which  is  also  called  pneumonia  d'embl^e,  is  rare  in 
children  at  the  breast. 

Pneumonia  usually  follows  simple  bronchitis,  or  bronchitis  complicating 
fevers,  or  acute  febrile  diseases. 

Primary  pneumonia  is  usually  lobar. 

Consecutive  pneumonia  is  always  lobular. 

Lobular  pneumonia  is  sometimes  discrete,  sometimes  confluent. 

The  pneumonia  of  children  at  the  breast  is  almost  always  double,  an^ 
usually  attacks  both  lungs. 

Lobar  or  lobular  pheumonia  is  observed  under  two  anatomical  forms, 
slightly  differing  as  to  structure ;  these  are  intra-vesicular  and  extra-vesi- 
cular pneumonia. 

Intra-vesicular  pneumonia,  usually  primary,  leads  to  congestion  and 

thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  lung,  with  the  formation  of  an 

internal  plastic  deposit,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  red  and  gray 
hepatization. 
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Eztra-vesioalar  pneumonia,  always  xsonsecutive,  only  prodnces  ooDgesdon 
and  tbiokening  of  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles^  without  fibrinous 
plastio  secretion  in  the  interior  of  these  vesicles.  * 

Chronic  pneumoniai  more  common  in  the  infant  at  the  breast  than  in 
the  adult,  is  always  lobar. 

Pneumonia  often  engenders  the  formation  of  fibro^phistic  miliary  granv. 
lation»in  the  interior  of  the  colls  of  the  lung,  in  lymphatic  or  scrofulous 
children,  or  in  the  issue  of  parents  tainted  with  scrofula. 

The  development  of  lobular  pneumonia  is  fieivored  by  the  crowding  of 
childrep  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital. 

Ordinary  and  frequent  cough,  accompanied  by  fever  and  anhelation, 
should  make  us  fearful  of  an  invasion  of  pneumonia.  . 

Expiratory,  groaning  and  jerking  respiration  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  ex- 
istence of  confluent  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

Panting  respiration,  accompanied  by  a  continual  movement  of  the  nos- 
trils, is  a  sign  of  pneumonia. 

Dullness  of  the  chest  is  generally  but  slightly  defined  in  the  pneumonia 
of  children  at  the  breast. 

When  dullness  of  the  chest  exists  in  a  young  child  with  a  very  bad  cold, 
pneumonia  should  be  feared. 

Dullness  confined  to  one  side  of  ^he  chest  in  a  young  child  rather  indi; 
cates  pleurisy  more  than  pneumonia. 

The  subcrepitantrale  which  accompanies  the  cough,  the  fever,  and  anhe- 
lation,  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  confluent  lobular  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  respiration,  which  is  rare  in  children  at  the  breast,  always 
belongs  to  lobular  pneumonia,  and*  sometime  tPconfluent  lobular  pneumo- 
nia. 

BronchophDny,  that  b  to  say,  the  resounding  of  the  cry,  indicates  that 
pneumonia  has  arrived  at  its  last  stage. 

The  exaggerated  vibration  of  the  thoracic  walls  at  the  time  of  the  cries, 
indicates  pneumonia,  whilst  their  absense  on  the  contrary,  points  out  the 
existence  of  pleurisy  with  considerable  effusion. 

The  acute  or  moderate  fever  at  first  continued,  presents  numerous  ex- 
aeerbaUons  in  the  bourse  of  pneumonia. 

Primary  pneumonia,  or  d'embl^e,  is  less  severe  than  consecutive  pneu* 
monia. 

Pneumonia  consecutive  to  simple  pulmonary  catarrh,  is  often  cured. 
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Pneumonia  oonseoulive  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  is  a  yeiy 
serions  disease. 

The  pneumonia  of  children  at  the  breast  is,  especially,  a  serious  dis- 
ease, in  cons^uenoe  of  the  complications  which  precede  or  follow  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  pneumonia  of  children  at  the  breast  has  a  great  tendency  to  p^ss 
into  the  chronic  state. 

The  pneumonia  which  is  consecutive  to  the  developmtnt  of  fibroplastic 
miliary  granulations,  or  to  tubercular  granulation,  is  usually  fatal. 

Expiratory,  groaning  and  jerking  respiration,  accompanied  by  move- 
ments 6f  the  nostrils,  announces  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  in  great  dan- 
ger. 

The  swelling  and^cedema  of  the  hands,  or  of  the  -feet,  which  comes  on 
in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  indicates  an  approaching  death.     (Trousseau.) 

The  return  of  the  secretion  of  tears,  which  has  been  suspended  in  the 

attack  of  pneumonia,  is  a  good  augury  for  its  favorable  termination. — 
(Trousseau.) 

One  or  two  leeches  at  short  intervals,  several  blisters  in  front  of  the  chest, 
and  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  are  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  simple  acute  pneu- 
lua. — [  Virginia  Med,  Journal. 

Method  fob  Extbactino  Voluminoits  Calculi  from  the  Bla]>- 
DSB. — A  report  was  lately  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
by  M.  S^galas,  on  two  cases  of  lithotomy,  Submitted  to  that  learned  socie- 
ty by  M.  Carath6odory,  Surgeon  to  the  Sultan,  and  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
the  Medical  School  of  Constantinople.  The  patients  were  respectively  26 
and  30  years  of  age,  and  were  operated  upon  by  Dupuytren's  bilateral  sec- 
tion. On  the  forceps  being  ^troduced  into  the  first  case,  the  stone  was 
found  so  large,  that  the  surgeon,  greatly  embarrassed,  resorted  to  a  second 
vertical  incision  through  the  centre  of  the  prostate  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  stone  was  then  removed  through  this  semi-artifi- 
cial and  natural  aperture,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  The 
calculus  broke  during  the  extraction,  each  half  being  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  In  the  second  case,  the  stone  was  not  only  large,  but  adherent,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  a  cyst,  to  the  parietes  of  the  bladder.  The  same 
secondary  incision  was  made  as  in  the  first  case,  the  calculus  raised  with  a 
spatula,  and  finally  removed.  The  operator  had  also  to  remove  calcareous 
concretion  from  the  spot  where  the  stone  had  been  attached.  This  second 
patient  also  recovered  perfectly. 
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On  thi  Use  and  Abuse  op  Chemical  Baths — By  G.  Saff^  M.  D., 

Lexington^  Kentucky, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Times : . 

Dear  Sib — ^Permit  me  to  hand  you  some  remarks  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  chemical  baths,  which  may  lead  some  of  your  readers  to  give  the  sub- 
ject due  consideration.     Very  respectfully  yours. 

G,  HUFF. 

When  wo  consider  the  deleterious  cflFects  of  mercury  upon  the  constitu- 
tion at  times,  especially  when  its  use  has  been  injudiciously  persevered  in 
for  some  time,  in  small  and  often  repeated  doses,  in  certain  constitutional 
diseases  in  which  mercury  is  commonly  resorted  to  as  a  specific,  we  are  led 
to  fear  that  it  often  proves  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  disease  itself.  And 
if  we  take  into  view  the  facility  and  certainty  of  the  galvanic  action  in  the 
elimination  of  the  deleterious  metals  from  the  human  systeib,  and  its  prac- 
tical use  to  the  community,  its  application  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  in  modern  therapeutics.  I  have  observed^  however^ 
through  life,  that  the  more  valuable  any  discovery  to  society,  the  greater 
its  abuse,  and  in  no  case  has  this  been  more  fully  verified  in  the  healing 
art  within  the  last  half  century,  than  in  the  transference  of  metals  from 
tho  human  system.  This  branch  of  the  profession  is  left  entirely  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  charlatans. 

Facts  proving  that  deception  has  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent,  have 
oome  within  my  own  observation ;  and  recently  the  reputed  experience  of 
the  editor  of  the  Louisville  (daily)  Journal,  in  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
chemical  baths,  and  more  especially  his  proposed  test  of  their  action  by 
means  of  ammonium,  have  caused  great  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. These  circumstances  led  mo  to  make  an  experiment  with  a  rabbit,  an 
animal  that  had  never  taken  mercury  in  any  form ;  and  I  herewith  for- 
ward you  the  result,  viz :  a  copper  plate,  a  portion  of  which  is  nicely 
coated  with  a  light  metal  generally  known  as  tin.  By  the  mercenary,  a 
coating  like  this  is  continually  palmed  off  for  mercury  taken  from  the  sys- 
tem of  those  who  have  supposed  themselves  surcharged  with  that  metal. 
Those  persons  who  practice  such  feats  of  legerdemain,  invariably  use  me- 
tallic bath-tubs,  the  same  as  was  done  by  myself  in  the  experiment  with 
the  rabbit,  and  the  coating  of  light  metal  upon  the  piece  of  copper  is  sim- 
ply a  deposition  of  tin  from  the  tub ;  and  the  process  was  nothing  else 
than  electroplating,  with  a  rabbit  in  the  solution. 

Then,  again^  the  experience  of  the  editor  referred  to  proves  nothing,  as 
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there  was  no  evidence  of  mercury  having  been  extracted.  The  sulphide 
of  ammonioniy  the  test  relied  on  by  him,  will  give  a  black  precipitate  widi 
lead;  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lastly,  iron,  provided  the  free  acid  be  nea- 
tralixed,  which  may  be  done  in  this  experiment,  by  adding  excess  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonia,  and  then  the  black  sulphide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated 
as  well  as  with  mercury.  The  precipitate  of  mercury  in  a  dilute  solndon 
turning  instantaneously  black  is.  not  characteristic  of  that  metal,  as  maj 
be  tested  by  any  person  by  merely  putting  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  eorro 
sive  sublimate  in  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  having  stirred  it^  then  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonia,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
precipitate  changes  from  a  light-yellow  quite  rapidly  to  black;  but  unless 
the  black  sulphide  be  reduced,  and  mercury  obtained  from  it  in  a  metallic 
form,  the  test  is  not  conclusive.  Had  a  little  of  the  supposed  '<  black  sul- 
phide of  mercury '^  been  dried  and  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassiam  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  to  redness  in  the  sealed  end  of  a  small  glass 
tube,  the  mercury,  if  present,  would  have  been  sublimed  in  metallic  form, 
in  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
done,  and  consequently  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  mercury  was 
obtained  from  his  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  probably  deceived. 
The  black  sulphide  might  have  been  either  the  protosulphide  of  tin,  or  of 
iron,  which  change  may  take  place  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1st.  If  a  patient  be  placed  in  a  metallic  bath-tub  of  copper  (ur  iron  tin- 
ned, containing  water  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  bright  plate  of 
copper  under  his  feet,  and  the  negative  pole  connected  with  it,  and  the 
pofutive  pole  with  the  bathing-tub,  in  the  eourse  of  fifteen  minutes  or  less 
after  the  battery  is  put  in  action,  the  copper  plate  will  be  completely  coat- 
ed with  tin,  save  the  portion  that  was  co.yered  with  his  feet ;  and  if  a  tum- 
bler full  of  the  solution  of  the  bath  be  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  it  will  give  a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  tin ; 
which  it  would  not  have  done  previous  to  the  battery  having  been  put  in 
action. 

2d.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  patient  has  the  negative 
pole  in  his  hand,  with  his  feet  upon  a  polished  plate,  it  being  insulated, 
and  the  positive  pole  in  contact  with  the  bathing  tub.  The  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  negative  pole  merely  serves  as  an  electrode  to  the  plate 
upon  which  a  deposition  of  metal  (tin)  is  wanted  for  deception.  This 
experiment  may  be  made  very  readily  by  any  person  having  a  battery  of 
suffioient  power.     Persons  in  connection  with  a  battery  are  in  this  way  led 
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to  belieye  that  the  metal  thus  deposited  upon  the  plate  beneath  their  feet 
passed  from  their  system,  as  they  felt  during  the  process  (of  electroplating) 
as  if  they  were  "pierced  with  ten  thousand  needles."  This  would  answer 
a  very  good  purpose  if  such  persons  would  recover  from  their  infirmities 
in  consequence  of  tl\eir  belief  But,  alas  for  the  poor  dupes  !  they  remain 
without  benefit.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  person  who  has  reaped  an  abun- 
dant harvest  within  the  past  seven  months  by  such  duplicity.  And  I  fear, 
IS  a  general  thing,  the  profession  is  not  so  well  posted  in  electrO'chemistry 
as  they  should  be ;  as  I  have  known  some  physicians  to  witness  the  modus 
operandi  as  aforesaid,  and  supposed  the  deposit  of  tin  upon  the  copper 
was  the  " Simon  pure"  from  the  human  system. 

3.  If  'the  zinc  bathing  tub  be  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
preceding,  the  same  effect  upon  a  polished  plate  will  follow,  and  the  solu- 
tion will  give  a  blackish  precipitate,  which  is  owing  to  the  iron  always 
being  present  in  the  commercial  zinc,  which  latter,  when  pur^  gives  from 
its  neutral  solution  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  always  necessary  to  add  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  slight  excess  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  bath, 
as  the  iron  ?dll  not  precipitate  in  acid  solutions.  If  there  is  much  organic 
matter  present  in  an  acid  bath,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  give  a  dirty 
sulphur  precipitate. 

It  is  certain  that  very  few  persons  in  any  community  are  aware  that  tin 
ean  be  eliminated  in  solution  from  a  bath  tub,  and  deposited  upon  a  plate 
of  copper  within  the  said  tub ;  hence  the  credulity  of  the  public  is  taxed 
by  those  who  are  greedy  of  gain.  In  order  to  manage  fairly  and  effectual- 
ly those  persons  who  suppose  themselves  surcharged  with  mercury,  all 
metallic  bath  tubs  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  only  used  which 
are  made  of  a  non-conducting  material,  such  as  porcelain,  stone,  glass  or 
marble.  A  simple  porcelain  foot-tub  is  as  good  utensil  as  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  immerse  the  whole  person  ;  the 
immersion  of  the  feet  in  only  a  few  inches  of  the  solution  being  all  that  is 
required  for  the  process  of  transferring  metals  from  the  human  system. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  medical  profession  should  be  so  preju- 
diced against  other  modes  of  treating  diseases  than  such  as  they  learned 
in  early  life,  just  as  if  soienge  is  not  progressive.  If  such  prejudices  did 
not  exist,  the  public  would  not  suffer  so  much  by  empiricism ;  and  if  they 
patronize  men  without  science,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  lost  confidence 
.  in  IcgiUmate  practice. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  April,  1856. 
56 
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A  Cask  op  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia — By  A.  Monteiro,  M.  D.,  Gooch- 
land Co.y  Va, — On  the  16th  of  December,  1853, 1  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Pleasant  Parish  to  visit  his  son,  a  youth,  aged  13.  I  found  this  poor  boy 
in  a  pitiable  condition  indeed,  manifesting  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
scrofuU  in  its  most  terrible  form,  besides  its  local  foqt-prints  about  the  c«^ 
vical  region.  It  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  general  disease  that  I 
was  particularly  requested  to  examine  and  prescribe  for.  The  right  leg 
and  foot  were  immensely  swollen,  the  tibia,  for  about  four  inches  of  its 
middle  third,  completely  exposed,  and  the  periosteum  totally  destroyed. 

The  integument  and  cellular  tissue  had  retracted  from  the  tibia  and 
united  over  the  fibula,  protecting  thb  bone  thereby  from  the  disorganizing 
processes  at  play  in  its  vicinity. 

Nature,  ever  provident  and  careful  in  protecting  her  living  tissues  from 
the  poisonous  contamination  of  the  dead,  had  already  in  this  case  attempt- 
ed the  ren\oval  of  this  bone.  It  was  severed  by  the  sloughing  process  in 
two  places — ^the  one,  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
extensor  cruris  muscle  above,  and  the  'other,  two  inches  above  the  maleoU 
below.  The  extremities  of  the  bone  were  firmly  bound  down  by  the  soft 
tissues  every  where,  except  the  four  inches  of  its  middle  third,  before 
mentioned.  The  limb  was  swollen  to  nearly  three  times  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  fellow,  and  various  scrofulous  ulcers  distributed  over  its  surface. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted  for  18  months,  the  poor  sufferer  during 
most  of  that  time  being  confined  to  bed,  with  the  diseased  limb  resting 
upon  a  pillow.  In  this  posture,  with  the  large  bone  severed  by  ulceration, 
and  the  small  one  softened,  the  limb  was  bent,  by  its  own  gravity,  out  of 
the  direct  line,  and  curved  outwardly. 

Other  physicians,  who  had  been  consulted,  made  some  local  application 
to  the  diseased  part ;  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  advised 
immediate  amputation.  I  must  confess,  that  on  first  sight  I  also  thought, 
with  my  professional  brethren,  that  amputation  was  the  only  remedy.  I 
have  strong  &ith  in  the  power  of  science  and  art,  when  ingeniously  and 
skillfully  brought  to  bear  upon  human  physical  infirmities.  However,  I 
saw  no  hope  to  encourage  a  prescription  for  this  poor  fellow.  Notwith- 
standing the  chances  against  me,  I  brought^  the  armamentum  modicum  to 
bear  against  this  terrible  disease  in  the  following  manner : 

I  considered  the  constitutional  disease  as  the  fountain  of  all  the  local 
phenomena.  Hence,  made  prompt  use  of  the  several  prctparations  of  io- 
dine, and  its  compounds  of  iron,  of  pitrate  of  silver,  of  quinine  and  sarsa- 
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Ifcrilla.  After  a  continned  and  energetio  use  of  these  articles  for  several 
reeks,  together  with  constant  applications  of  cold  water  to  the  limb,  I 
iiscovered  a  marked  improvement  in  all  the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

I  now  entertained  some  hope  of  saving  the  limb  by  removing  the  tibia, 
Jthough  knowing  well  that  the  head  of  the  fibula  could  not  come  properly 
inder  the  line  of  support  for  the  body ;  yet  so  great  had  been  the  inflam- 
nation  of  the  entire  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  that  I  thought  it 
probable  the  heads  of  the  two  bones  would  fuse  into  permanent  adhesion, 
iod  by  thickening  of  the  fibula,  make  a  substitute  for  the  chief  bone  of 
support.  However,  as  I  could  find  no  account  of  a  similar  operation  in 
any  of  the  works  I  have  access  to,  I  thought  the  chance  a  desperate  one, 
at  best.  I  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the  bone  as  a  measure  preferable  to 
amputation,  calculating,  in  case  of  failure,  at  any  subsequent  time  to  am- 
putate. 

I  used  Hey's  saw,  and  cut  through  the  bone  at  or  about  the  junction  of 
its  middle  and  upper  third,  and  extricating  the  two  pieces,  causing  the  pa- 
tient but  little  pain.  The  soft  parts  healed  more  satisfiictorily  than  I  had 
anticipated.  With  the  use  of  a  strengthening  splint  and  a  crutch,  he  was 
enabled  to  walk  about  the  house  in  two  months. 

The  fibula  seems  to  have  grown  to  the  size  of  the  tibia,  or  even  larger ; 
and  now,  for  nearly  three  years,  he  has  used  no  artificial  means  of  locomo- 
tion whatever.  He  walks  to  school  (twe  miles)  at  this  time,  every  day, 
and  has  never  complained  of  that  once  useless  limb  failing  to  perfbrm  its 
duty,  or  giving  him  the  least  uneasiness. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  frequently,  prior  to  the  operation,  there 
was  an  effort  towards  the  formaticn  of  new  bone,  by  the  deposit  of  ossific 
particles  in  various  directions }  but  I  was  most  encouraged  by  the  greatly 
improved  appearance  of  the  sloughing  surfaces  which  supervened  after  my 
general  treatment  had  been  persbted  in  for  some  time. 

A  recent  examination  of  this  limb  satisfies  me  that  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior extremities  of  the  tibia  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  fibula,  and  that 
the  latter  bone  has  become  greatly  strengthened  in  its  middle  third  and  in- 
creased in  size,  enabling  it  to  bear  with  safety  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Nature  4ia8  also  made  an  effort  to  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  tibia  by  a  new 
formation  of  bone,  so  that  the  length  of  each  has  been  nearly  doubled  ; 
bat  the  soft  parts  have  entirely  separated  the  ends  of  the  tibia,  and  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  central  portion  of  the  fibula,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  integrity  of  the  tibia  can  ever  be  entirely  restored. — [  Virginia 
Med.  JoumaL 
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Alsidium  Blodgetth  in  Consumption  and  Sobofulous  Diseases. 
Editor  New  York  Medical,  Times  : 

Dear  Sm — ^I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Medical  profession  to  a 
marine  plant  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Rue,  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  Dr. 
R.  is  very  confident  that  he  has  discovered  some  eery  valuable  medicinal 
propei%ies  in  this  plant;  and  states,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  it  is  a 
specific  in  consumption  and  scrofulous  diseases. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  Dr.  Rue  as  not  being  disposed  to  speculate 
on  the  Materia  Medioa,  or  attract  attention  by  new  and  fashionable  thera- 
peutic agents ;  and  through  his  kindness  I  have  been  furnished  at  different 
times  with  the  medicine  as  prepared  and  used  by  him,  and  also  a  specimen 
of  the  plant.  Upon  examination  I  find  the  same  plant  was  originally  db- 
covered  by  Dr.  Blodgett,  and  is  accurately  and  minutely  described  and 
classified  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Harvey,  of  Dublin  University,  in  his  cbssifica- 
tion  of  Algae.  The  following  is  his  description  of  it :  "  Alsidium  Blodg- 
ettli — frond  subcompressed  below,  terete  above,  decompound  pinnate ;  pin- 
nae alternate,  patent,  close,  virgate,  the  lowest  very  long,  set  with  short 
setaceous,  spinous-toothed,  alternate,  distichous  ramuli;  upper  branches 
short  and  sub-simple ;  conceptaole  pedicellate,  inflated,  urceolate,  variously 
placed  on  the  ramuli." 

I  have  ued  this  medicine  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in  many  cases 
in  my  own  practice  where  there  was  every  sign  of  tubercular  deposition, 
some  of  which  were  in  quite  an  advanced  stage ;  yet  not  satisfied  with  my 
own  experience,  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  medical  friends,  who 
were  equally  well  pleased  with  its  success  in  these  diseases.  From  what  I 
consider  the  duty  of  every  medical  man,  I  have  decided  to  make  these 
facts  known  to  the  profession,  hoping  that  any  additional  facts  pertaining 
to  the  history  or  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  will  be  reported. 

Yours,  etc., 

BENJAMIN  PALMER,  M.  D. 

PiTTSPiELD,  Mass.;  July,  1856. 


Palmer's  trial  has  had  the  effect  of  inciting  the  profession  to  the  discov- 
ery of  several  new  tests  for  the  presence  of  strychnia.  We  place  two  of 
them  on  record : 

The  Fbog  Test  for  Strychnia. — I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  the 
1 -2500th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  The  youn^  frog 
fresh  from  the  pools  is  the  most  susceptible  -to  the  influence  of  this  extra- 
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ordinary  agent*  AU  young  animals  are  more  snsceptible  than  the  adult  of 
the  same  species.  The  frog  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all.  It  is  not  leas 
strychniscopie  than  galvanosoopic.  In  proceeding  with  an  inqoiry,  we 
should  begin  with  the  frog,  because  it  is  the  most  detective.  We  may  pro- 
ceed to  use  other  animals^  but  these  can  only  detect  a  larger  dose  of  the 
poison,  and  they  are  in  nowise  more  satisfactory.  The  phenomena  in  them 
are  less  distinctive  even  than  in  the  frog.  In  one  case  I  gave  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  to  a  cat.  It  proved  fatal.  Some 
time  having  elapsed,  Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock  prepared  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  we  induced  strychnism  in  three  frogs  in  succession.  The 
dose  of  poison  would  scarcely  have  affected  another  cat  or  rabbit.  A  kit- 
ten was  killed  by  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  and  an  adult  cat  by  one-thir- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  This  would,  I  should  think, 
not  have  been  detectable  by  another  kitten  or  cat,  as  taken  from  the  sto- 
mach. But  many  times  less  would  be  detectable  and  demonstrable  by 
means  of  the  strychnoscopic  frog. — [Dr.  Marshall  ffall,  in  Lancet. 

Tests  for  Stbtohnia. — So  many  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  public  papers  respecting  the  discovery  of  strychnia 
in  the  dead  body,  that  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  material 
with  which  it  can  be  mixed  in  the  animal  body,  or  process  of  putrefaction 
that  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  extraction  and  recognition.  Tartar 
emetic,  common  salt,  a  little  nitre,  bile,  sugar,  and  a  score  of  other  things, 
will  destroy  its  reaction  when.the  tests  ar.e  performed  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  chemistry ,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  adi^t 
such  difficulties  are  instantly  overcome. 

As  to  the  so-called  fallacies  of  the  color-tests  for  strychnia,  these  also  are 
fallacies  only  when  the  tests  are  improperly  performed ;  but,  to  do  away 
with  all  possible  sources  of  doubt  and  fallacy  from  the  action  of  external 
reagents,  I  may  state  that  the  putting  of  a  little  strychnia  with  sulphuric 
acid,  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  then  connecting  the  foil  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  or  Smee's  battery,  on  touching  the  acid 
with  the  negative  pole,  terminating  in  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  the  violet 
color  so  characteristic  of  strychnia  is  instantly  produced. 

This  mode  of  experimenting  was  suggested  by  the  ffkot  that  the  col(^- 
tests  for  strychnia  are  due  to  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen ;  and  so  deli- 
cate is  the  galvanic  test,  that  it  will  discover  the  presence  of  the  10-OOOth 
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of  a  gndn  of  strychnia;  and  bendes  this>  its  Tory  nature  is  such  as  to  do 
away  with  all  possible  souroes  of  fallacy. 

HY.  LETHEBY. 
Laboratort,  London  Hospital. 


A  New  Instrument  for  Indicating  the  Movement  of  thb 
Heart. — Dr.  Scott  Alisoif  has  exhibited  an  instrament  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  he  calls  a  sphygmoscope,  and  employs  it  to  indicate  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  construction  is  simple :  a  small 
glass  tube,  about  a  foot  in  length,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  with  a  grad- 
uated ivory  scale  affixed,  terminates  below  in  a  hemispherical  or  trumpet- 
mouth,  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  a  tube.  This  mouth  is  covered  with  a 
water-proof  membrane,  and,  being  filled  with  colored  water,  is  to  be  press- 
ed against  the  ribs  where  the  movement  of  the  heart  is  most  sensible.  Kt 
once  the  water  starts  up  the  tube,  in  which  it  is  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with 
every  beat ;  and  thus  all  the  movements  of  the  vital  organ,  whether  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  may  be  distinctly  viewed  and  measured  by  means  of  the 
scale.  A  smaller  instrument  of  the  same  kind  will  show  the  beating  of 
the  pulse  or  of  any  other  blood  vessel,  however  small ;  and  the  beats  may 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  heart.  They  are  perceptible  even  at  the 
end  of  an  India  rubber  tube  two  feet  in  length.  Already  some  new  phy- 
siological conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  a  further  insight  into  vital  action  is  hoped  for  from  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  sphygmoscopc  among  medical  practitioners. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

On  the  Sex  and  Hereditariness  of  Twins. — M.  Baillarger  states 
that  in  256  deliveries,  the  sexes  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Two  boys  in  100. 

Two  girls  in  58. 

Boy  and  girl  in  98. 
Thus  the  union  of  two  boys  is  almost  twice  as  frequent  as  is  that  of  two 
girls,  while  the  union  of  a  boy  and  girl  is  almost  as  frequent  as  is  that 
of  two  boys;  the  boys  thus  surpassing  the  girls  (298  to  214),  by  more 
than  a  third,  while  the  proportion  in  the  entire  number  of  births  is  17 
boys  to  16  girls.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  male  over  female  stillborn  children  (17  to  12),  that  a  con- 
siderable contingent  is  contributed  by  twin  births  to  these. 
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Twin  births  are  hereditary,  in  certain  fBtmilies,  nnder  different  condi- 
tions. Thus  a  great  nnmber  of  facts  prove  that  the  daughters  of  mothers 
who  have  borne  twins  have  twins  themselves,  a  generation  being  sometimes 
missed,  when  the  granddaughter  has  one  or  more  twin  pregnancies.  Facts 
which  M.  Baillarger  has  accumukted  also  tend  to  prove  that  this  heredi- 
tary predisposition  may  be  transmitted  to  the  sons,  certain  men  having  the 
faculty  of  procreating  two  children,  when  no  hereditary  predisposition  to 
this  exists  on  the  part  of  the  mother. — Med,  Times  and  Gax,,  June  2S(h, 
from  n  Union  MidicaU,  No.  142,  1855. 

Rare  Obstetric  Cases. — Separation  of  the  Entire  Cervix  Uteri, — 
Dr.  Taylor  gave  the  history  of  an  interesting  case  which  lately  came  under 
his  observation  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  Belle vue  Hospital.  A  female  be- 
gan to  have  the  premonitory  pains  of  labor,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  instant. 
On  Saturday,  when  Dr.  Taylor  first  saw  her,  it  was  fully  dilated ;  the  head 
presented  in  the  first  position,  and  regular  labor  pains  occurred  every 
twenty  minutes.  The  posterior  lip  of  the  uterus  felt  ragged  like  the  after- 
birth, and  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart  could  not  be  detected. 

As  the  pulse  of  the  mother  numbered  120,  the  head  of  the  child  was 
large,  and  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  twenty-four  hours;  delivery 
was  effected  by  the  forceps.  Expulsion  of  the  placenta  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  then  a  slight  foetid  discharge  escaped  with  a  fleshy  mass  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  circular,  consisting  of  both  anterior  and  pos- 
terior lips  of  the  uterus.  The  diameter  of  the  lips  varied  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  that  of  the  enclosed  space  was  three  or  four  inches. 

The  specimen  which  was  shown  to  the  Section  had  been  examined  under 
the  microscope,  and  its  structure  was  fibrous.  Dr.  Taylor  added,  that 
oases  of  partial  sloughing  of  the  uterine  neck  are  not  rare,  but  he  recol- 
lected having  read  of  only  one  case  in  which  the  whole  circumference 
sloughed  off.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  the  detachment  oconrred  im- 
mediately after  delivery  of  the  child. 

The  patient,  at  present,  (16th)  is  doing  well.  The  discharge  this  morn- 
ing was  natural,  and  the  pulse  stood  at  108. 

Conception  following  the  adminiUratioH  of  Guaiacum., — Dr.  Hubbard 
reported  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  catamenia  hud  always  been  painful,  and 
who,  though  married  eight  or  ten  years,  had  had  no  children.  About  nine 
months  since,  he  prescribed  for  her  the  vol.  tinct.  of  gmiiac,  according  to 
the  formula  of  Dewees.    She  commenced  taking  this  about  three  weeks 
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before  themenstraal  period,  and  as  the  catamenia  did  not  occnTy  suspi- 
cions were  entertained  of  pregnancy,  which  were  well  foanded,  as  she  is 
now  near  her  confinement.  He  had  used  the  same  agent  in  sindkr  cases 
with  success.  Probably  the  pathological  condition  in  these  intances  was 
that  of  neuralgia  or  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  also  used  guaiac,  in  cases  like  those  mentioned,  and  had 
known  conception  to  take  place  in  consequence,  after  years  of  sterility. — 
Ifew  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 


Vaooination  in  Relation  to  Blindness.— Statistical  researches 
show  us  that,  prior  to  Jenner's  discovery,  of  100  cases  of  blindness,  55 
were  due  to  small-pox ;  and  Dr.  Dumont,  physician  to  the  Hospice  for  the 
Blind,  has  recently  supplied  an  interesting  account  of  the  progressive  de- 
crease of  that  proportion.  Among  the  blind  of  60  years  of  age,  he  finds 
this  variety  of  cause  in  12  per  cent ;  in  adults,  it  only  exists  as  8  per  cent.; 
and,  in  children,  only  as  5  per  cent.  We  may  take  as  a  mean,  counting 
all  ages,  about  7  per  cent.,  which,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  proportion  was  35  per  cent.,  exhibits  a  diminution  of  28  per 
cent. — Ibid 


Bbomin£  as  a  Spboific  in  Pseudo-Membranotjs  Affections. — 
M.  Ozanam,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  announces  that  bromine  is  a  specific  in  the  pseudo- 
membr^ous  a£fections.  He  has  treated  successfully  fourteen  cases,  two  of 
which  were  cases  of  true  croup.  He  employed  either  bromine  or  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  dose  was  from  one  to  ten  grains  a  day. — Med.  TVmes 
and  Gazette,  June. 


Medioal  Journals  in  the  City  of  New  York. — The  New  York 
Daily  Hmes  of  last  week,  says  :  '<  The  rumor  goes  that  Dr.  Purple's  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  whose  July  number  has  not 
yet  been  issued,  is  not  to  he  discontinued.  The  Medical  Times,  edited  by 
Dr.  Bulkley,  will  continue  until  the  end  of  its  current  volume,  after  which 
it  will  be  united  with  the  Journal,  and  the  twain  will  be  edited  by  Messrs. 
Purple  and  Smith.  Rumor  further  adds,  that  friends  of  these  k>umal8 
have  contributed  $1,000  to  keep  them  going.  We  are  glad  of  it;  for  they 
furnish,  during  the  year,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  professional  reading." 
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MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  HOSPITAL  GAZEHE. 

Uh.  in.  OCTOBER  1, 1866.  Mt.  fffl. 

THE  HAPPY  EFFECTS  OF  DIGITALIS  UPON  MENORRHAGIA 
AND  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

Bj.  K.  D.  FUDom  M.  D. 

All  S<mUiera  phjaieians  have  doabtlaes  IumI  trouble  MUNigh  witli  wm 
of  axoefl|d?e  meiiiftnu^ofi,  CBpeoudlj  in  the  ooune  of  oar  iomg  aad  debiU- 
t«ling  hot  seMons.  Aooerdiog  to  mj  ^perienoe,  the  oompbdnt  ia  nraek 
xoKM  eommoa  at  thia  season  than  any  other.  Seereely  any  painless  afee* 
tkn  exerts  a  auxe  depressing  inilnenoe  than  this  upon  the  feaude  conatittt- 
tioni  or  tenda  to  rendor  life  BKure  disagreeable  and  irkaome.  In  its  treat* 
meni  I  fbtmerly  relied  ohisfly  upon  the  eombination  of  aeetate  of  lead  and 
opiaoiy  the  vine  of  ergot^  elixir  vitricd^  cold  topieal  iqp|Jieations,  on  miri- 
afcsd  tinotmeof  iiOBy  and  the  like  remedies,  whiok  we  find  recommeBded  ia 
standwd  WOrkSi  boi  I  ha^e  often  met  with  eases  wUoh  did  not  yield  to  any 
of  ihase  reaiedies  until  after  a  long  and  tedioasattendaooe.  My  attentson 
haTing  been  reeentf y  drawn  to  an  extract  horn  the  London  Lancet,  goiaig 
yieronnda  of  our  medieal  joomals,  from  which  it  appean  that  Mr.  W. 
Howship  Diddns^  had  obserred  remarkably  hi4>py  effaets  firam  the  nao  of 
di^tslis  in  this  complaint,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppsr- 
tomty  that  presented  to  makea  trial  of  it. 

I  sboald  state,  hewevear,  that  a  little  incident,  which  ocounred  someeight 
or  ten  years  ago,  sened  in  no  small  d^pree  to  increase  my  hope  e£  sosoess 
with  the  remedy.  In  tm«iing  throogh  Mea^diis,  Tennessee,  I  hi^pened 
tobsdstsinedadayortwo,  and,aa  is  cnstomary  with  me,  epestthenMst 
of  my  toBM  among  the  highly  intelligent  physioians  of  the  pboe;  forlgea- 
•fsUyind  pkynciaiiatobe  the  most  sociable  and  pleasantcompanionslefer 
lasitwidLiamytfaTeb.  Some  fiwr  or  fire  of  ns  were  enjoying  a  soeialehat 
67 
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at  the  hotel,  ooe  evening,  when  the  oonyertationTery  natorallj  turned  upon 
phyiic  and  physieiams.  The  late  Dr.  Ohristian,  of  Memphia,  a  {diysician  of 
extensive  experienee  and  superior  practical  skill,  having  died  a  short  time 
previous,  we  were  discussing  his  merits,  when  one  of  the  company  related  the 
following  incident,  illustn^ye  of  the  man  and  his  practice.  He  said  he  had 
been  treating  a  very  obstinate  case  of  monorrhagia,  upon  which  he  had  ex- 
hausted nearly  all  his  vesouroes  without  beaefit  to  ihe  patient,  who  was  then 
very  much  reduced.  Dr.  Christian  was  called  in  consultation,  who,  after 
heanag  a  full  history  of  theoase,  and  all  the  remedies  that  had  been  tried, 
simply  remarked — '^Ithinkif  you  wjllgiife  the  lady  ten  drops  of  Uie  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis,  every  three  or  four  hours,  she  will  soon  be  relieved."  The 
gentleman  never  having  heard  or  read  of  the  remedy  being  used  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  seeing  no  indication  whatever  for  its  prescription  in  the  low  and 
exhausted  condition  of  ikis  patient,  ask6d  the  Doctor  upon  wktt  grounds  he 
could  expect  any  benefit  from  so  depressing  and  powerful  a  medicine?  To 
which  Dr.  C.  replied,  <<  he  would  offer  no  reason  for  the  prescription,  nor 
attempt  to  explain  the  modtu  operandi  of  the  medicine,  but  he  had  learned 
from  experience  that  it  was  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  such  cases,  and  would 
therefore  advise  him  to  try  it.''  It  was  tried,  and  the  effect  was  miraculous. 
A  fern  doses  com]^tely  arrested  the  discharge,  and  the  patient  very  soon  re- 
covered. The  narratbn  of  this  incident  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
memory,  and  I  have  frequently  repeated  it  as  an  instance  of  empirical  knowl- 
edge, wiiere  no  connection  could  be  imagined  between  the  known  effects  of  a 
medicine  and  the  case  in  point,  yet  followed  by  the  happiest  results,  as  re- 
ported by  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  most  excellent  practi- 
tioner. Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  never  ventured  to  use  di^talis  in  this  dia- 
ease,  until  after  I  saw  it  so  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  I  have 
recently  prescribed  it  in  some  half  a  dozen  cases,  and  the  eftcts  have  bem  ao 
uniformly  satisfactoiy,  that  I  take  much  pleasure  in  contributing  my  testi- 
mony in  £ivor  of  it. 

Case  1. — A  young  woman,  of  medium  sice  and  fine  constitution,  aged 
about  24  years,  married  a  second  time,  and  the  mother  of  one  child 
about  two  yefursdd,  consulted  me  for  rheumatic  {Mdns,  acc9iiq[Mmi^  vtith 
meaofrhagia,  and  profuse  leuoorrhea  dunng  the  :nl6nihly*'intervab,.when 
there  was  ao  interval.  She  had  lived  in  New  Orleans,-  though  not  constant- 
ly, about  two  years,  and  had  yellow  fever  in  p.8S4.  I  recommeiided  the 
iodide  of  potass  and  wine  of  colchioum  for  her  rheumatism,  and  the  wine  of 
ergot  and  cold  applications  to  the  hypogastric  region,  for  the  menonhagia. 
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Both  of  ihoBe  afbotkms.w^xe  ameli<»ftted  by  the  remedial,  but  the  catamenia 
ware  only  arrestad  after  a^^ow  of  eight  or  ten  days.  A%  thQ  next  period  I 
waa  called  on  again,  ancttben  preseribed  the  infnaion  of  dif^talis,  an  ounce 
to  be  taken  every  firarbonr^  until  the  diaoharge  was  arrested;  only  com - 
ineneing  on  the  third  day;  when  itwasl&onghtthediaobttgejbadbaenanfi- 
dent  for  the  oooaiiotf.  'Theefieotof  the  remedy  was  alltiiat  could  be  de- 
sired. Three  or  fonr  dosee  atof^ped  the  discharge,  and  the  patient  got  through 
the  period  with  more  strength  than  she  had  done  for  many  months.  She 
was  adyised  to  resort  to  the  same  ai  the  succeeding  ^period,  after  a  natural 
flow  of  three  days,  which  Ae-  did,  with  happy  e£foct,  and  sheteUs  me  this 
meaning  (Sept.  liTth)  she  has  neyer  since  that  had  the 'least  diiicnltyia 
checking  the  discharge  widi  die.infosion,  wheneyer  she  tbonj^it  excessive 
or  prolonged  beyond  the  'customary  period  m  health.  She  ia  conrinced  that 
the  digitalis  exerts  a  powerful  control  oyer  the  discharge. 

Case  2. — ^Mrs.  MoN.  aged  about  80  yeani,  married,  and  the  mother  of  Ave 
children,  is  generally  subject  to  profuse  menstmadon  when  nM  breading,  and 
has  had  upon  one  or  two  occasions  very  severe  attacks  oC  monorrhagia.  I 
attended  her  in  one  of  thei^  in  1854,  and  had  to  give  her  so  mnch  sugar  of  lead 
and  opium,  before  the  discharge  could  be  stopped,  that  she  was  soon  after* 
wards  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  lead-coUc,  In  July  lastlwas  called  to 
attend  her  again,  for  the  same  comphuint.  The  discharge  had  continued 
about  three  weeks,  and,  of  course,  she  was  very  much  reduced.  ,  It  was  than 
a  real  hemorrhage,  attended  with  the  passage  of  clots  and  severe  uterine 
pains.  Knowing  the  susceptiUlity  of  this  lady  to  the  poison  [of  lead,  X  iW 
happy  on  the  occasion  to  have  command  of  a  remedy  thatj  prpmi^;;npr^ 
benefit,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  thatpti(;le;  ^  Ai^  ^takipgafi  enema 
of  salts  and  senna  to  lemoye^tb^  attei^dilig'Q0!3tiven^,  I  j^r^scribed  an  ov^ee 
of  the  ii^fusion  of  digital^,'  ,to,  be  r  taken  ev^ry^  3,  or^  4!^oup,  ^until  the  dis: 
eharge  diould  be  checked.  The  only  additionalreipedy  was  the  apj|lication 
of  a  towel  wet  with  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the  pube^  and  vulva.^  ^  On  the 
following  morning  I  found  her  greatly  relieyed,  and  two  or  three  more  doses 
of  the  infusion  arrested  the  discharge  completely.  ;      * 

Case  3., — A  young  quadrpoD,  native  of  this  city,  married/  aip^d  the  mothei; 
of  A  child  about  18  months  old, .  had  her^catamenia  suddenly  interrupted  by 
getting  her^feet  wet  From  that.time  she  began  to  suffer  from; general  in* 
disposition,  which  continued  until  the  next  monthly  period.  She  waa  then, 
attached  with  severe  dysmenorrhea,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  ^  After; 
the  discharge  was  established,  it  soon  b^me  very  profuse,  attended  with. 
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alote  and  twrera  iBtermiKiBg  uterine  pains,  and  difllMBiBg  pains  in  Ae 
lumbar  ragion.  She  had  borne  these  tronbles  ab<mt  a  wede  when  I  iraa 
dAed  in.  I  fbund  her  extremely  nervous ;  said  she  had  not  ale;*  ht  three 
days  past;  there  was  intense  pain  in  the  baek,  tandatMss  over  the  hypo- 
gaalrio  region,  and  ooitiyeness  of  the  bowels.  I  ordeMd  a  atrong  pvga- 
tii^  enema,  and  after  the  boweb  were  freely  eTaottated^  to  hate  an  anodyne 
enema  oompoaed  of  assafotida,  laudanum  and  ohkonftmn,  a  warm  flaimvd 
poultioe  orer  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomoBi  and  a  animism  to  the  knns. 
This  was  at  night.  On  the  following  morning  I  found  my  remedies  had 
prodneed  the  desnred  effisots ;  she  was  greatly  relieved  frem  sufferings  and 
had  slept  after  taking  the  anodyne,  but  the  uterine  hemorrhage  eontisuad 
finely.  I  now  put  her  on  the  infusion  of  dtgitaUs^  as  in  the  proeeding 
oases,  and  with  the  haziest  effect  imaginable.  In  twenty-four  hows  she 
was  entirely  reliered. 

I  hare  reeeatly  presoribed  this  remedy  in  four  other  oases  of  menonrha- 
gia,  and  with  like  happy  results ;  but  really  hare  not  time  at  present  (o 
^Te  Hmm  in  detail.  I  have  already  seen  enough  to  eonvince  me  that  this 
is  a  tdnaUe  remedy  for  a  Tery  troublesome  and  disagreeable  eomplaint, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  ftiriiier  trial. 

It  wHl  be  seen  that  I  gave  the  infusion  in  pretty  liberal  doses — an  ounee 
every  tiiree  or  fbur  hours — but  I  have  not  yet  witnessed  any  unpleasant 
dbet  whatever  firom  it.  Mr.  Diddnson  oalls  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
half  a  <<  large  thse/'  and  says  that  when  administered  in  such  dose  ''  the 
discharge  never  appeared  after]  the  second  day ;  when  smaller  doses,  it 
never  continued  beyond  the  fourth  day."  He  treated  seventeen  cases  in 
St.  Qeorge's  Hospital,  with  the  following  general  result : — *'  in  every  case 
'  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  unconDected  with  organic  disease,  requiring  the 
employment  of  active  remedies,  admitted  into  the  Hospital  after  October, 
1864,  the  administration  of  digitalis  was  had  recourse  to  as  the  sole  treat- 
ment, and  the  discharge  was  invariably  arrested  by  it." 

As  has  been  the  case  with  every  valuable  therapeutic  agent,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  virtue  of  digitalis  in  uterine  hemorrhage  seems  to  have  been 
accidental,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  at  least.  "  A  patient  laboring 
under  severe  monorrhagia,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  was  cured  by  the  in- 
fmdon  of  digitalis,  exhibited  for  the  relief  of  cardiac  affection,  from  which 
she  also  suffered."  In  consequence  of  this  observation,  he  was  induced  to 
give  it  a  further  trial  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  with  the  foregoing  happy 
results.    What  hd  Dr.  Christian  to  use  this  remedy  for  the  same  disease, 
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m&ny  jean  previotu,  it  lA  impOB^bld  for  me  to  ttkjr,  but  t  doubt  not  it  wm 
m,  similar  observation^  ibr  be  IM  a  tMi  of  ine  t»eMplite  powers  and  ex- 
ooUent  judgment  in  the  pradtiee  of  bis  profbfetfdn.    Unfbrtunatelyy  too 
wnmMj  of  the  best  piaotitioners  in  our  oonntiy  canj  with  them  to  tteir 
^pmyes  much  valuable  knowledge  that  ought  to  have  been  reooided  for  tte 
l>«iiefit  of  BMyddnd.    We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tincture  of  digitalis 
-wrtJ^aMi  produeethe  same  effioet  as  the  illusion,  thou|^  we  have  not  tried  it. 
In  regard  to  the  mode  in  ^whioh  digitalis  iterates  in  controlling  uterine 
li^MioiAage,  Dr.  Diekifison  said — '^  its  ^bet  oould  not  depend  on  the^Mda- 
tive  influenee  of  the  dragOA  the  heart  and  arteies-«4ke  shewed  bj  various 
ezpmments  and  observations^  that  the  unrest  of  the  hemorrhage  was  due 
to  the  action  of  the  di^talis  on  the  ganj^  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the 
origan  wis  stimulated,  and  the  muscular  power  MLj  contracted.''    We  re- 
gret very  mudi  that  tftese  eztMriments  and  observations  were  notpubHshed^ 
but  there  is  only  a  o&niUimd  report  of  Pr.  DieUnsen's  paper,  communi- 
o«ted  by  Dr.  Bence  Jonee,  to  the  Londcfn  Lancet^  for  Fbbruaiy,  1866.    I 
hope  the  few  cases  I  have  given  nay  indnoe  ofthto  to  ttj  ihe^innedy. 

P.  S. — Since  preparing  the  foregoing  remarks  for  the  press,  I  have  met 
with  &e  following  eztmot  rehtive  to  Ae'^bcts  of  dij^talbl,  whidi  I  deem 
worthy  of  insertion  at  this  jrfaee.  It  b  taken  from  the  MMeml  EKomi- 
neryfbr  Skpt.  1866. 

Offsets  of  IHffiimks  on  OtMroHve  Or^rims.— 'Mr.  Brughmanns  says, 
tbAtif  fromd5  to  60  oentigrammetf*  of  pulv.  digitalis  be  given  forfive  or 
mm.  days,  the  most  oom|dete  hyposHieliiiing  eftot  is  produced  on  the  gte- 
erative  organs.  He  has  thus  given  it  with  very  gnat  advantage  to  combat 
erotic  etcitemeiit,  whether^due  to  excitable  ^temperament,  sedentaiy  Ufe, 
stimulant  regimen,  or  the  privation  or  excess  of  venereal  pleasure,  etc.  He 
also  finds  it  very  useftd  in  subduing  the  inflammatoij  accidents  that  so 
oflen  accompany  qrj^iilitic  ^senses,  and  which  may  be  prevented  by  its 
early  administration.  It  is  pre-eminently  useful  when  phymosb  or  para- 
phymosis,  chordee,  epididymitis,  or  adenitis  are  eithw  present  or  feared. — 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz,^  from  Rev.  Med.  Chir. 

*  lb*  MntigniBiM  it  tb«  Sfth  of  »  grain ;  tbm  th*  qmntity  of  digitalis  litn  montioiicdit  from  7 
toiegnlntlBliio4i7.  I  pfeiimit,of  e<rano,awi8glr6iiin<UfliMioMiof  prolaUer  tvvorthroo 
gtaino  throe  tiBM  a  day. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  STBYCHNIA. 

By  I.  L.  Okawcoub,  M.  D.,  mad  D.  Wabriv  Bucnu,  IL  D. 
{CimtiHmd  frwn  the  S^Umber  No.) 

Since  our  last  report  We  have  continued  our  experiments  wiih  Strjoh- 
nia,  and  offer  the  results  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  researches.     . 

Under  the  head  of  '^  Glass  2/'  we  have  to  report  that  we  have  immersed 
two  large  and  very  actiye  frogs,  in  one  ounce  of  water,  containing  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  but  in  neither  case  was  there  any  percepti- 
ble effect  produced,  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Finding 
that  the  plan  of  injecting  the  solution  under  the  skin  is  much  preferable 
in  every  point  of  view,  we  have  adhered  Jto  it  in  the  remainder  of  our  ex- 
periments. 

ExpetimeiU  No.  2,  Okm  No.  8 — 2,  p.  m.,  injected  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  strychnia  under  the  skin]  of  a  yery  large  and  active  frog.  In  a 
few  moments  the  respiration  became  hurried  and  labored,  but  the  animal 
was  very  quiet.  Three  minutes  after  2,  touehed  him  with  a  straw,  and  be 
was  immediately  thrown  into  the  most  violent  spasms.  Four  minutes  af- 
ter 2,  dead. 

FxperiflierU  No.  4,  Clous  5. — 9  minutes  after  1,  p.  m,  injected  a  very 
large  and  active  frog  with  one  four-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  19 
minut«9  to  2,  p.  m.,  animal  sitting  quietly,  but  with  hurried  respiration — 
touching  him  with  a  straw  produced  decided  spasms,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  turn  him.  On  his  back  at  one  time.  2  minutes  of  2,  quite  lan- 
guid— spasms  excited  by  the  slighteet  touch.'  Place  him  on  his  back,  and 
he  makes  no  effort  to  turn  over. 

Eayperiment  No.  5,  Class  5. — 11  minutes  after  1,  p.  m.,  injected  a  large 
and  strong  frog  with  one  four-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  25  min. 
after  1,  P.  M.,  animal  sitting  quietly,  but  his  respiration  has  been  laboared 
for  some  minutes.  Touched  him  with  a  straw,  and  immediately  decided 
spasms  were  induced,  throwing  him  over  on  his  back  from  the  erect  posi- 
tion. 2  minutes  to  2.  p.  m.,  quite-laifgtdd,  and  content  to  lie  on  his  back. 
Slightest  touch  induces  strong  spWns.  *    ^  ' 

EaopenmefUNo.  1,  C/6BSS'6.:-T~lj5\minutes  after  1,  p.  m.,  injected  a  large 
and  strong  frog,  with  a  clear  skin,  with  one  6000th  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia. 6  minutes  aAier  2,  p.  m.,  animal  has  been  sitting  quietly,  but  with 
labored  respiration.  Touched  him  with  a  straw,  and  induced  decided  te- 
tanic spasms.    Lies  perfectly' still  when  ^placed  on  the  back,  and  touching 
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rith  a  straw  indooes  spftsms.    8,  p.  m.,  lying  on  its  teek,  and  appaienUy 
n  same  condition  as  those  injected  with  one  4000th.' 

MxsperimefU  Ifb.  3^  CUm  6. — 2S  minntes  after  2,  i^  u.,  injected  a  me- 
Lium  sized  and  very  active  frog  witii  one  6000tii  of  s  grain  of  strychnia. 
29  minntes  after  2/8light  teach  threw  animal  into  Violent  spasms.  Z2 
ninntes  after  2,  slightest  toooh  indnces  spasms,  and  animal  is  content  to  lie 
>ii  its  back.    Apparently  very  feeble. 

Mxperiment  Ifb.  1,  Clan  7. — 80  minutes  after  2,  p.  M.,  injected  asfluill 
but  Tery  active  frog  with  one  ten-thonsandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  21 
minutes  to  8^  p.  M.,  touched  animal,  and  immediately  it*  was  thrown  into 
violent  spasms.  11  minutes  to  8,  violent  spasms  when  touol^ed ;  lies  on 
its  back,  with  limbs  extended. 

J^3c^[>erimefU  No.  2,  Cla$$  7. — 82  minutes  after  2,  p.  M.,  injected  a  small 
but  active  frog  with  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  19  min. 
to  3,  p.  M.,  violent  spasms  produced  by  touching.  11  minutes  to  8y  p.  m., 
lies  on  his  back,  breathes  with  difficulty;  and  spasms  easily  excited. 

JEkoperiment  No.  8,  Class  7. — 15  minutes  after  11,  a.  m.,  Sept.  14th, 
injected  a  medium  sized,  strong  and  very  active  frog,  with  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  27  minutes  after  11,  violent  spasms  pro- 
duced by  touching  with  a  straw.  Animal  sank  gradually,  being  irritated 
with  a  straw  every  few  minutes,  and  was  dead  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Mx^[>ertfnent  No.  4,  Class  *l. — ^17  minutes  after  11,  A.  m.,  Sept.  24,  in- 
jected a  medium  sized,  but  very  strong  and  active  frog,  with  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  25  minutes  after  11,  violent  spasms  pro- 
duced by  the  touch.  Animal  sank  gradually,  and  was  dead  in  about  two 
hours. 

Ih^[>enment  No.  1 —  Class  8. — 24  minutes  after  11,  A.  M.,  Sept.  14th, 
injected  a  medium  sized,  but  very  strong  and  active  frog,  with  one-fift»en 
thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  80  minutes  after  11,  violent  spasms 
produced  by  the  touch.    Pursued  no  farther. 

Experiment  No.  2— Class  8.-28  minutes  to  12,  ,M.^  Sept.  14th,  in- 
jected a  medium  sized  and  strong  and  active  frog  with  :one-fifteenth  thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  14  minutes  to  12,  M.,  decided  spasms 
produced  by  the  touch.    Pursued  no  fiirther. 

Eagpenment  No.  1 —  Class  9.-:-10  minutes  to  12,  M.,  injected  a  large 

and  strong  frog  with  one-twenty  thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.     5 

minutes  to  12,  decided  spasms  produced  by  the  touch.    Pursued  no  farther. 

Experiment  No.  2  -^  Class  9. — 8  minutes  to  12,  M.,  injected  a  medium 
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smA  uA  T^qr  Actjf«  fine  witbim^t;we9|y  thoiiMyiiil^  of  »  grwi  of  sirjoh- 
nia.  In  the  opentiou  fySig  one  Mf  tba  99l«l»9awii«^#Qte4by  the  «Sart8 
oSihtvmiA lo enotfe,  a«4  w«i lort;  Imt  wt ii^v«9ibelew pat «li6 osperi- 
iMBliQ  fbai  9.  15  mimrtei  aftev  12|  m.^  indent  tpMrn  ef  tlie  lower  ez- 
tMiiiitais  ii^er  the  toQek|.b«t  not  mwb  aa  were  owMidered  pocfeol^  antis- 
fiiftvy.  I;  p*  H*f  tbe  9iMt  deoUM  qpurn^  fKodiioeil^  the  teueh;  amntl 
Teiy  languid.    Paxsned  no  fiurther. 

Btgf^rimm^  Ifik  3  — C%ia  9.---17  minute  after  IS^  m.,  iigeoteda 
ll4^  aetiTo  ind  <?l^ar  skun^  firqg^  with  <>Bo-twaiity  thooaandth  of  a  grain 
Q$  tifcqpiAm.  97  mwitM  l4^r  19i  4epid#4  ^wmprocloeed  by  the  to«oh. 
Asdval  soon  b«^mo  l^pjpiid.    Pm«ued  po  farther. 

IhyerimeiU  No.  1—  C%im  10.— 80  minptas  aSfciNr  13,  M.,  injeeted  a 
t^KfUf  char  a)^nned  and  Toiy  actUe  frog,  with  onc4hirt7  thousandth  of  a 
gfHin  of  stijohnia.  15  mini^  to  1,  p.  m^,  evident  q^ms  under  the 
touch,  b«t  not  jet  aatia&ctory.  lOxninutee  to  1^  most  decided  apaams ; 
animal  on  its  1m)e.    Pqn^  no  forther. 

IbgfermeiiUNo,  2,  Cflaa  10.— 17  inunntes  after  1^  p.  m.,  injected  a  large 
and  atrongfro^  with  one  thirtj-thousandth  of  a  0*aia  of  strychnia. ,  25 
miimtes  aAer  1,  iFory  evident  spasms  produced  by  the  touch.  30  minutes 
after  Ij  ftpapms  decided. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  clearly  proven  the  fact,  that  one  thirty- 
thousandth  of  a  grain  of  0trychnia»  iigeoted  under  the  shin  of  a  frog,  will 
speedily  produce  the  phenomena  of  strychnism.  Surely  this  is  a  moot 
delicate  test^  and  to  moat  persons  may  appear  satisfactory]  but  it  is  our  in- 
tentiou  to  push  the  experiments  to  their  utmost  certainty  and  utility,  and 
we  hope  to  |^ve  a  report  of  the  same  in  the  November  number  of  the  Qa- 
sette.  In  this  report,  however,  we  have  to  announce  an  experiment  which 
appears  to  be  even  more  satisfactory  than  ajl  others  we  have  yet  made  pub- 
lic.  We  record  it  as 

Eoq^eriment  No.  1,  Class  11.— 14  minutes  after  1,  p.  m.,  Sept.  14th.; 
we  procured  fr<mi  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  krge  frog,  which  had  an  hour 
previously  been  kined  by  an  injection  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia, one  drop  of  fluid.  This  was  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  medium 
naed  and  very  strong  fkog.  80  minutes  after  1,  evident  spasms  produced 
by  touching  with  a  straw,  respiration  hurried,  and  animal  becoming  lan- 
gmd.  Within  die  next  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  firequently  induced 
the  spasms,  though  when  we  left  the  animal,  at  2,  p.  m.,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  sinking. 
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A  CASE  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER— OPERATION  BY 
THE  LATERAL  SECTION— DEATH  NINE  DATS  AFTER 
THE  OPERATION. 

lUporUd  bj  8.  CHOPvn,  IL  D , 

Age,  as  we  all  know,  ezereiseB  a  marked  ioflneiice  on  tlie  fOBolt  cf 
lithotomy.  Mr.  Cpnlson,  of  London,  to  whom  mxrgerj  is  already  indebted 
for  nnmeroDfl  important  siatfitical  facta^  dednoed  ftom  exact  ohaeryationB, 
e8td[>li8hed  that  lithotomy  can  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  meet  snceeea- 
fol  operations  in  surgery  at  early  periods  of  life,  a  hasardous  one  at  mid- 
dle age,  and  an  extremely  dangerous  one  at  an  advanced  age.  ^^  Mr*  Coukon 
found  on  anaHzing  2,972  cases  of  lithotomy,  that  the  mortality,  at  each  dec- 
imal period,  was  as  follows :  below  ten  years  it  is  one  in  thirteen,  and  thence 
gradually  augments  from  ten  to  eighty  years,  to  one  in  nine,  one  in  six,  one 
in  five,  one  in  four,  one  in  3.65,  one  in  2.71." 

l*e  subject  of  this  observation.  Col.  S.  W.  0***,  a  native  of  New 
York,  but  for  the  last  40  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  was  between  65 
and  70  years  of  age,  of  an  excitable  nervous  temperament,  and  had  always 
been  a  very  free  liver.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1866,  suffering,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  bladder,  he  consulted 
me  for  the  first  time.  His  sufferings  as  described  by  him  were  intense, 
even  beyond  description.  The  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
were  short,  and  becoming  more  and  more  so  everyday.  Upon  being  ques- 
doned  particularly  as  to  his  exact  symptoms,  he  informed  me  that  some 
seven  years  previous,  his  urine,  when  allowed  to  cool,  deposited  a  red  sand 
or  gravel,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  brick  dust.  That  he  suffered 
much  at  that  time  from  dyspepsia — acidity  of  the  stomach — ^his  urine  was 
scanty,  high  colored  and  of  ai9aoid  reaction.  He  remarked,  also,  that  the 
red  sediment,  when  placed  in  contact  with  soda,  effiervesoed  and  the  sedi- 
ment disappeared.  To  correct  this  acid  tendency  of  the  stomach  and  urine, 
he  took  large  doses  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  in 
fact  he  kept  it  up  until  he  applied  to  me  for  relief.  Some  four  years  previous 
to  his  calling  me  in, -he  observed  that  his  urine  no  longer  deposited  any  of 
this  red  sediment,  and  he  began  suffering  from  his  bladder.  He  experi- 
enced a  dull  and  heavy  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  perineum* 
The  penis  became  the  seat  of  some  uneasiness — micturition  was  more  frequ- 
ent and  accompanied  with  slight  pain.  Becoming  somewhat  alarmed,  he 
applied  to  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  this  city,  who,  judging  simply  from 
58 
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th«  mdxml  fsjmfiom^  told  the  patient  that  he  was  affeoted  with  stone  in 
the  bladder,  and  he  was  advised  to  consult  a  sojgeon.  The  Cobnel  rerolted 
at  the  idea,  and  pretended  not  to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  his  phyrician. 
He,  however,  took  no  more  medical  advice,  but  acted  secretly  on  the  sug- 
gestion abeady  received.  He  read  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  subject 
of  stone  in  (he  bbddei^  and  made. use  of  all  Uielithontlnjrptios  that  have 
ever  been  maMttonedfran  Bippoarstes  down  to  the  pvesentday. 

While  UBder  tUa  treatment)  directed  by  himsdf,  months^  nay  yean, 
passed  wiihoutchis  having  received  any  materiid  benefit  from  his  course 
of  treatment  Hia  sfrnptoma  increased  in  intensity  daily,  and  his  suffer- 
ings became  intoleiable.  He  beie  them,  however,  with  a  d^pree  ci  forti- 
tude and  philosophy  characteristic  rf  him  as  a  man  of  courage  and  firm 
determiaation. 

His  suffningsi  when  he  consulted  me,  were  great*  He  complained  bit- 
terly of  a  severe  pain  in  the  bladder,  which  was  always  materially  increased 
by  the  slightest  jolt,  (nt  rough  exercise.  Hictwiion  was  frequent,  difficult 
and  invariably  aonn<|pnnifid  by  severe  pain — occasional  sto^^wfies  occurred 
in  the  flow  of  the  urine  before  the  Madder  was  emptied;  the  urine  was 
bloody  and  contained  mucus,  often  mixed  with  pus.  Hia  suffBrings  were 
partiiularly  great  at  aightj  as  be  had  to  get  up  every  hour  to  relieve  his 
irritable  bladder.  From  this  nanration  of  symptoms,  I  expreased  to  him 
my  belief  that  he  had  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  giving  him  certain  gen- 
eral indications  for  the  management  of  his  csee,  promised  to  call  agpun, 
anned  with  the  noecsoiiy  instruments  to  make  a  proper  exploration. 

The  next  day  I  paid  him  a  second  visits  and  soonded  him.  The  inetm* 
meat  had  no  sooner  penetrated  the  bladder,  than  its  colllsioii  with  the  stone 
produced  the  characteristic  and  pathognomonic  dickf  which  the  contact  of 
no  other  bodies  in  the  bladder  can  produce.  •The  prostate  gknd,  which 
waa  examined  through  the  rectum,  was  found  to  be  very  mnehe  enlpged. 
The  fin^ir  introduoed  into  the  rectum  could  also  detect  the  existence  of  the 
foesign  body,  wkich  was  lodged  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  Its  weight 
showed  that  it  was  no  small  stone.  It  was  movable;  of  thb  the  patient 
himself  was  conscious,  because  be  could  feel  it  roll  about  whenever  he 
cbangpd  his  position.  There  was  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  tiie  exact 
nature  of  the  case — ^he  was  affected  with  a  lithic  diathesis,  which  had 
given  rise  to  stone.  The  patient  was  made  aware  of  his  situation,  and  told 
that  the  only  alternative  left  to  him,  to  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  affeotioD, 
was  to  submit  to  an  operation.    With  ^that  coolness  and.  self  possession 
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thai  never  left  him,  he  angwered  that  he  would  as  8000  die  as  live  the  life 
of  torture  he  did. 

His  urine,  when  examined  through  the  mioroioopey  was  iowdto  contain 
crjBtak  of  the  trif^le  phoqduttw,  with  mnoo^poa.  The  exiatenoo  of  trip- 
pie  phosphates  in  the  nnne  might  seem  contradiotocy  to  the  opinioo  express- 
ed above,  but  tke  bladder  had  been  inflamed  for  many  yoars;  the  urine 
mixed  with  mucus,  was.offensive  and  became  readUj  putreaoent ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  thise  crystals  were  fonned;  the  muooos  membrane 
of  the  bladder  itself  secreted  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  formed  incrus- 
tations around  the  nucleus  of  uric  acid  already  in  the  bladder. 

The  subsequent  microscopical  examination  of  the  stone  corroborated  the 
diagnoeb  of  a  lithic  add  diathesis,  for  on  analysing  the  stone  itself  the 
body  was  found  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  nucleus  of  tmc  add  wtih 
its  centre  stained  with  purpurioe. 

Directions  concerning  his  general  health,  rcgnlatii^  his  food,  drink  and 
exereise,  were  given  him,  and  the  large  doses  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  which 
he  had  been  using  for  a  coasidecaUe  length  of  tunej  were  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Hb  urine  had  become  quite  alkaKne.  As  he  wis  in  Ihehabb  of 
using  a  litde  stimulant,  I  allowed  him  moderate  quantilies  of  gUi.  He  fol- 
lowed this  genetal  ]^iui  of  treatment  f<^  three  weekly  vUchdid  mneh  in 
allaying  the  k)cal  sufiering,  and  in  redudng  the  inflamteation  ef  the  bladder. 

During  tlus  lapse  oi  time  be  wesagun  souttded,  is  the  pjMetee  of  Drs. 
E.  D.  Fennw,  D.  W.  Biiekelland  G.  Beird,  Md  they  idl  detested  the^re- 
senoe  of  the  stone.  The  exbtesce  of  tiie  cahmlus  fai theblldder  being 
thus  farther  confirmed,  and  the  patient  detormindlloiinieigo  an  qptiation 
to  obtain  relief,  the  next  questkm  was,  should  we  have  reoouM  to  ttho- 
trqpsy  or  lithotomy. 

The  stone  being  large,  and  in  all  probability  hard,  the  irritable  state  of 
the  bladder,  with  a  tendeney  to  low  oystilis,  and  ihe  enhoged  condiiieB  of 
the  prostate  were  suflbnent  reasons  for  precluding  the  selectfon  of  Hlho- 
trity. 

The  only  alternative  left,  was  lithotomy.  The  lateral  section  was  de- 
termined upon  as  the  safest  and  most  perfect  operation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  August,  1856,  the  patient  having  been  previous- 
ly prepared,  I  proceeded  to  operate,  kindly  assisted  by  Drs.  Fenner,  Beard, 
Brickell  and  Penbton.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  saitable  table, 
and  chloroform  administered.  When  anoestheda  was  comj^te,  the  uaticnt 
was  ligated,  the  staff  introduced,  and  the  atone  having  been  again  telt  by 
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erery  one  presenti  I  began  the  operation  by  making  an  incision  tbre  incbes 
long,  oommencing  from  the  raphd  one  inch  above  the  anns  and  terminating 
at  a  point  midway  between  the  anal  aperture  and  the  tnberoeity  of  the 
ischium.  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  subcutaneous  fat  and  tranversus  perenei 
muscles  were  divided.  Here  some  small  vessels  were  cut,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  hemorrhage,  which  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  continuance  of 
the  operation.  These  parts  having  been  cut  through,  I  lodged  the  nail  of  my 
index  finger  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  was  felt  covered  by  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  front  of  the  knife  was  pushed 
through  the  urethra  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  then  withdrawn.  In 
this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  Kthotome  cach6  (of  which  we  will  speak 
more  fully  before  concluding),  was  inserted  into  the  cut  portion  of  the 
urethra,  (fihe  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  serving  as  a  director,)  and  pushed 
into  the  groove  of  the  catheter.  Taking  hold  at  that  moment  of  the  staff^ 
which  thus  far  had  been  entrusted  to  an  assistant,  I  pressed  its  concavity 
upwards  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  whilst  I  pushed  the  lithotome  farther 
into  the  groove  oi  the  sound  until  it  had  reached  the  cul  de  sac  at  the 
terminatioa  of  the  staff.  The  lithotome  was  extracted  from  the  grooved 
staff,  being  then  in  the  bladder;  the  blade  of  the  instrument  was  expand- 
ed to  its  requirite  d^ree,  and  then  withdrawn,  cutting  the  deep  struotores 
prostate  and  neok  of  bladder.  The  forceps  were  introduced  and  the 
stone  soiled.  Its  extraction  was  rendered  difficult  by  its  site  and  the  en- 
larged state  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  outer  covering  formed  of  phos- 
phate of  Ume,  had  to  be  broken  before  we  could  extract  the  calculus.  The 
Mvaralpieoes  were  taken  out  one  after  the  other,  the  bladder  well  washed 
Ottt|  a  tube  inserted  into  the  bbdder  through  the  wound,  and  the^wdent 
was  removed  to  his  bed.  The  littie  hemorrhage  which  had  ensued,  togeth- 
er with  the  inflnmoe  of  chloroform,  had  left  our  patient  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme prostratioui  which  however  disappeared  under  the  use  of  atimulants 
and  frioiions  over  the  surfiuse  of  the  body. 

Beaction  having  come  on,  the  patient  expressed  himself  very  much  re- 
lieved, felt  comfortable  the  rest  of  that  evening,  and  passed  a  good  night. 
Urine  began  to  flow  by  the  wound  in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  operation ;  it 
was  at  first  sanguinolent,  but  soon  regained  its  usual  color  and  transparency. 
Demulcent  drinks  were  used  freely,  to  dilute  the  urine  and  diminish  its 
acrid  qualities.  For  diet  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  chicken  broth. 
The  whole  of  the  second  day  was  passed  comfortably ;  during  the  night, 
however,  he  complained  of  a  littie  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
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was  aooompanied  with  spasms  of  that  organ.  The  tube  was  then  with- 
drawn,  and  nnder  a  fall  dose  of  Battle/s  sedative,  all  symptoms  of  nnea- 
sinesB  disappeared,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  yerj  qoietlj. 
Thnisday  morning,  his  condition  was  still  good,  his  poise  was  about  65* 
beats  in  a  minute,  his  tongue  was  moist  and  skin  very  pleasant.  Demul- 
eent  drinks  and  chicken  broth  were  still  continued.  The  wound  looked 
healthy,  it  was  well  glaised  with  lymph.  Frequent  ablutions  were  made, 
in  order  to  prerent  excoriations  of  the  nates  and  neighboring  parts. 

From  the  time  of  the  operation  until  Friday  evening,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  was  very  satis&ctory  indeed.  Friday  noon,  it  was  so  very  en- 
cooragmg  that  he  was  allowed  to  partake  of  a  portion  of  a  squab,  which  he 
seemed  to  crave  above  all  things.  He  relished  this  dish,  and  after  taking 
a  little  port  wine  and  water,  went  to  sleep.  Towards  night  his-pulse  began 
to  rise,  and  he  comphdned  again  of  that  pain  and  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  bladder.  There  was  no  pain  whatever  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
urine  still  flowed  freely.  The  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  bladder  were 
frequent  and  very  painful.  Opiates  were  administered  freely  both  by  the 
rectum  and  mouth,  and  anodyne  poultices  placed  over  the  abdomen.  He 
ppfised  a  very  restless  night,  and  it  was  only  towards  morning  that,  over- 
come by  the  influence  of  the  opiates,  he  slept  a  little.  His  pulse  during 
the  night  rose  to  108  in  the  minute.  On  Saturday,  not  finding  his  ccmdi- 
tion  satis&ctory,  I  determined  to  call  Br.  Picton  in  consultation. 

When  Dr.  P.  saw  hiqi  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  opium;  his 
pulse  100  a  minute.  When  roused  from  his  drowsy  state  he  was  inclined 
to  be  flighty.  The  bowels  not  having  been  moved  since  the  day  of  the 
operation,  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  tympanitic.  It  gave  rise  to  no  pain 
when  pressed.  We  agreed  to  administer  a  purgaUve  enema  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tympanites.  The  injection  had  the  desired  effect;  it  Inrought  about 
a  copious  evacuation,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  great  discharge  of  gas. 
The  patient  felt  somewhat  relieved;  his  abdomen  was  relaxed,  and  free  from 
all  pain,  his  bladder  was  quiet,  the  urine  flowed  freely,  the  wound  looked 
well,  and  healthy  granulations  were  banning  to  show  themselves.  A 
gum-ekstic  tube  was  then  introduced  into  the  urethra  through  which  the 
urine  flowed.  Towards  night  his  pulse  became  more  quiet;  he  was  inclined 
to  sleep  sweetly,  and  he  consequently  passed  the  whole  night  comfortably- 
Sunday  morning  there  arose  suddenly  a  violent  storm ;  a  south-east  wind 
blew  furiously,  the  atmosphere  grew  cold  and  damp,  and  it  rained  in  tor- 
rents.   The  rattlings  of  the  windows  and  whistling  of  the  wind  created  a 
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noiie  and  distarbanoe  which  did  much  towardB  irritating  our  patient  and 
making  him  more  nenrous.  He  talked  incessandy  and  became  exoesaively 
irritable^  with  a  rapid  poise.  By  the  use  of  sedatives  we  could  manage  to 
quiet  him  for  a  time.  His  rest  was  easily  disturbed  and  at  times  he  would 
talk  in  his  sle^.  An  infusion  of  peach  leaves  together  with  a  few  drops 
of  the  dncture  of  henbane  was  better  in  quieting  this  nervous  excitability 
than  any  thing  we  used.  On  Sunday  night  his  resUessness  began  again;  ihen 
he  became  vident  and  refused  peremptorily  to  take  any  more  medicine. 
It  was  even  futile  to  resort  to  reascm  or  persuasion  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  medidne ;  he  would  not  listen  to  arguments.  The  con- 
sequence was  Uiat  he  was  reetlessy  nervous  and  irritable  all  night;  towards 
morning  he  consented  to  take  what  was  given  him,  and  he  was  soon  quieted  by 
a  few  doses  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  This  restlessness  and  n^vous 
excitability  had  very  much  exhausted  our  patient's  strength.  His  digestive 
organs  were  however  in  a  good  state,  and  he  had  been  taking  and  seemed  to 
relisir  all  along  the  beef4ea  and  chicken  broth  which  were  given  him  daily. 
On  Monday  morning  we  had  succeeded  in  quieting  him  and  he  remained 
composed  the  rest  of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next  night;  which  he  pas- 
sed veiy  coarfortably;  so  much  so  that  on  Tuesday  morning  we  thought 
all  our  truobles  were  over — ^but  our  hopes^were  not  destined  to  be  of  long'dura- 
tion.  Tuesday  at  noon  Mb  same  nervous  irritability  cuae  on,  and  it 
gradually  went  into  a  deUrium,  which  increaaed  until  it  had  brought  about 
a  tndn  of  symptoms  resembling  more  Uioae  of  delirium  tremens  than  any 
thing  else  we  could  compare  it  to. 

Our  prognosis  from  that  moment  became  unfavorable^  and  it  was  not  many 
hoars  before  it  was  verified.  On  the  following  monung,  Wednesday,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th^  immediate  cause  of  this  patient's  death 
wiks  a  disturbed  state  oi  the  nervous  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  state  of  constant  misery  and  excitement  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
which  had  rendered  his  temper  unusually  irritable  and  capricious,  made 
him  more  liable  to  be  thus  affected  than  he  would  have  been  otherwise. 

This  case  would  go  to  prove  the  correctness  of  a  rule  idready  established 
that  old  persons  and  particularly  those  laboring  under  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  among  the  most  unfavorable  subjects  for  all  kinds  of  opera- 
tions. 

We  will  now  speak  of  and  describe  tiie  instrument  which  was  used  in  the 
operation  to  out  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 
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Flue  lithotome  of  Fr§re  Cdme^  which  is  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  moitin- 
nioiiB  instruments  in  suigeij;  is  rarely  used  in  this  country.    Most  of 
t  French  surgeons  make  use  of  it  in  all  their  operations.   No  instrument 
^r  performed  its  duty  better,  or  earned  more  fame  for  its  master. 
Since  the  days  of  Scarpa^  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  haying  first  di- 
eted the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  importance  of  making,  in  all 
ses  of  thb  operalicm/a  small  sectbn  of  the  prostate  gland,  it  has  been 
irfeody  well  established  that  a  small  incision  of  the  prostate  is  one  of  the 
iquisites  of  a  well  performed  operation.    It  stands  to  reason  then  that 
le  inBirument  that  does  this  with  Ae  most  piedsioni  and  most  effeotuaUy, 
I  the  one  that  ought  to  be  selected.    I  had  an  opportunity  of  p^rfbrmitig 
le  lateial  operation  for  stone  on  the  dead  subject,  and  I  operated  with 
iie   bistouri,  gorget  and  lithotome,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  super!- 
»Tity  of  the  last  mentioned,  I  experijEoented  lurther  with  it.    I  out  some 
wenty-fiye  subjects  with  this  instrument,    and    in  not  a  sin^  case 
Lid  I  wound  either  rectum,  pudic  artery,  or  any  of  its  larger  branches, 
die  prostate  gland  was  in  no  instance  entirely  cut  through,  neither 
vas  there  any  injury  done  to  the  yesical  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  part  of  the  operation  which  consists  in  di- 
viding the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  can  be  performed  more 
easily,  and  with  far  more  precision  with  the  lithotome  cach6  than  with  any 
other  instrument  that  has  ever  been  invented,    l^o  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that  the  blade  of  the 
lithotome,  when  it  is  expanded,  forms  with  its  sheath  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  in  the  bladder,  and  when  withdrawn  from  that  visQUS  must  ne- 
cessarily cut  with  great  precision,  and  from  within  outwards  .every  thing 
that  presents  itself  to  its  edge.    The  other  instruments,  the  knife  and  gor- 
get, on  the  contrary  form,  with  the  staff  already  in  the  bladder,  a  triangle, 
the  summit  of  which  corresponds  to«the  bladder,  and  as  they  cut  from 
without  inwards  necessarily  push,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  tissues  before 
them.    Not  being  able  to  graduate  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  deep  tissues,   it  often  happens  that  the  prostate  is  not 
sufficiently  divided  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  the  calculus,  thereby  ne- 
cessitating efforts  which  are  sometimes  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief; or  it  may  again  happen  that  the  prostate  is  entirely  divided,  and 
the  vesical  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  wounded,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
formidable  of  all  complications,  urinary  inflltrotion.     Many  objections 
we  know  have  been  urged  against  this  most  valuable  instrument,  among^ 
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which  may  be  mentioned  its  liability  to  injure  the  fondns  of  the  bladder, 
or  the  rectomy  to  wound  the  pudio  artery  or  its  branches;  but  with  a  little 
reflection  it  is  easily  perceived  that  these  objections  fall  less  on  the  in- 
strument than  on  the  want  of  dexterity  on  the  part  <rf  the  operator.  When 
conducted  by  a  skillful  surgeon,  this  instrument  is,  of  all  others  employed 
in  lithotomy,  certainly  the  most  perfect. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  the  lithotome  cach^  of  Fr§re 
G5me  as  modified  and  as  used  at  the  present  day.  It  has  a 
single  bbde  moved  by  a  spring,  and  when  closed  is  concealed 
in  a  sheath  or  kind  of  rod  fixed  on  a  stout  handle.  The  ex- 
tremity of  tills  sheath  is  surmounted  by  a  beak  to  enable  it  to 
slide  tiie  more  easily  and  securely  in  the  groove  of  the  staff. 
The  extent  to  which  the  blade  may  be  opened  is  r^ulated  by 
means  ofa  screw  attadied  to  the  spring. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  using  this  instrument  is  the 
foUowing :  The  lithotome  is  seiied  by  its  handle  with  the 
right  hand,  and  placing  the  thumb  above,  the  three  last  fin- 
gers below,  and  Uie  index  finger  stretched  along  the  sheath  or 
rod,  the  instrument  is  passed  along  the  under  finger  of  the 
left  hand  (which  should  be  in  the  wound  pressing  against  the 
groove  of  the  catheter)  until  it  reaches  the  groove  of  the  staff; 
the  contact  of  the  instruments  produces  a  certain  metalic  fric- 
tion which  is  indicative  of  the  instrument  being  well  placed. 

The  surgeon  now  takes  hold  of  the  staff,  which  thus  far  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  assistant,  with  the  left  hand,  and  press- 
ing its  concavity  upwards  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis  pushes 
the  lithotome  in  an  upward  direction,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
the  groove  of  the  staff.  This  simultaneous  movement  of  the  two  instru- 
ments is  of  great  importance,  for  it  allows  the  lithotome  to  pass  into  the 
bladder  with  ease.  ^ 

The  two  instruments  being  placed  in  that  position,  the  surgeon  makes 
sure  that  his  lithotome  is  in  the  groove  of  the  staff;  he  then  draws  the 
handle  of  the  catheter  towards  him,  while  he  pushes  the  lithotome  in  the 
groove  until  it  has  reachd  the  cul  de  sac  which  is  the  termination  of  the 
staff.    The  lithotome  being  disengaged  the  catheter  is  withdrawn. 

The  facility  with  which  the  lithotome  moves  about,  and  its  contact  with 
the  calculus,  are  sure  indicatians  that  the  instrument  is  in  the  bladder. 
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There  now  renudDs  to  divide  the  proelate  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  TUe 
ii  easily  done  as  represented  in  the  wood  cnt,  by  pieasmg  the  litfaotoaie 


under  the  arch  of  the  pnbis  \  the  blade  is  then  expanded  to  the  requisite 
degree  and  the  dlTision  of  the  deep  structures  is  effected  in  withdrawing 
the  instrument,  its  edge  being  directed  downwards,  and  in  the  direotion  of 
the  external  incision,  and  long  axis  of  the  prostate.  The  great  art  in 
introducing  and  withdrawing  the  lithotome  caoh^  consists  in  keeping  it  in 
a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  and  in  directing  the  edge  of  the  instmment 
in  the  course  of  the  external  incision.  If  the  handle. of  the  instrumeni 
were  elevated,  the  extremity  of  the  blade  might  wound  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  were  depressed,  the  extent  of  the  incision  in 
the  prostate  would  not  be  proportionate  to  the  aperture  of  the  blade;  if 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  were  directed  outwardly  the  internal  pu^  or  its 
branches  would  be  wounded,  and  finally,  if  it  were  turned  downwards  it 
would  inevitably  wound  the  rectum. 


A  CASE  OP  PROLAPSUS,  WITH  ULCERATION  OF  THE  08 

UTERI. 

By  Jamm  N.  WiLLUin,  M.  D^  Boeky  Moant,  U. 

Mutri,  Editors — Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  io^oon- 
tribute  his  mite  to  the  general  store  of  practical  ftots,  I  offer  you  the  history 
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I  was  called  to  see  a^  negro  woman  laboring  nnder  menoxrhagia  of  three 
months'  duration,  and  on  examination  per  vaginam,  I  found  the  uterus 
prolapsed,  and  it  was  not  until  I  resorted  to  free  venesection  that  I  could 
reduce  it  to  its  proper  position  in  the  pelvis.  Having  no  other  pessary,  I 
used  the  sponge  ball,  and  thus  kept  it  in  situ.  The  discharge  continued 
during  two  days  subsequent  to  the  operation,  accompanied  with  difficult 
and  painful  micturition.  This  ktter  was  relieved  by  the  administration 
of  spt  nit  dulo.  and  tinct  opii.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  days  an  offen- 
sive odor  proceeded  from  the  vagina,  and  on  ezaxc  le  os 
uteri  clothed  with  a  very  angry  looking  ulcer.  1  with 
nitrate  of  silver  during  three  successive  days,  at  the  c  to  it, 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  a  solution  of  sugar  and  chic  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  1  her, 
from  the  commencement  of  my  treatment,  one  tc  ition 
of  iodide  of  iron,  three  times  daily,  in  the  proper  is  to 
four  ounoes  cX  water.    At  the  end  of  five  weeks  sb                            I. 


A  WOMAJN  WITH  FOUR  MAMMJE. 

ifaim,  Edkorg, — With  your  kind  permission  I  will  record  in  your  val- 
uable journal  a  very  singular,  and,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  anomalous  case. 

A  negreosy  aet.  19  years,  prc^ertyof  Mr.  W.  0.  S.,  of  this  city,  has  four 
perfect  mammse.  Two  of  them  are  of  the  usual  average  size  and  in  normal 
poaitioii ;  the  other  two  are  situated  respectively  on  the  fold  of  the  pector- 
alis  Inaior  musele,  their  posterior  halves  extending  partially  into  the  axillae. 
The  lefk  is  the  larger  and  has  a  perfect  nipple ;  the  right  is  not  so  perfectly 
developed.  A  few  months  ago  the  woman  had  her  first  infant  All  four 
mammas  secreted  milk,  though  but  little  flowed  from  the  right  extra  one. 
The  left;  extra  one  secreted  milk  so  freely  as  to  be  at  one  time  threatened 
frith  absoess.  The  child  died  a  week  or  ten  days  after  birth,  and  conse- 
quently the  secretion  of  milk  ceased  in  all  of  them. 

Yourobd'tsv't,  W.  E.  Briokill,  M.  D. 

Yidmburg,  Miss.,  Sept  23, 1856. 
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Blood^  Giboulation,  E^ro.— jBy  Hermann  W&er^  M.  D.f  InemHm^ 
o/the  Royal  College  ofPhyncian$y  Phynciaa^  to  (he  GermoH  M^piUdi 

1.  Hirl:  On  the  Nmnerio  Prq>ortioii  of  the  Bed  to  the  Wbite  BIoe4: 
Cells.    (Miill.  Aroh.,  pp.  174  ss.  1856.) 

2.  Bruimer :  On  the  Average  Tension  in  the  Vttsonlar  Sjvtent  (Ztlv 
lioh,  1854.) 

8.  Branner :  On  the  Tension  of  the  Blood  in  the  State  of  Best  in  tb0 
Xtiving  Animal.  (Henle  and  Pfeufer's  Zeits,  fOr  rat.  Med.  1856,  aiid 
Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  toI.  Izxxvii.  p.  287.) 

4.  Beeker :  On  the  Tension  of  the  Oarbonio  Aoid  ib  the  Kood,  IM  a 
Measnre  for  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Oarbomoeotis  Gonstitaetfts  of  the 
Body  and  Food.    (Henle  and  Pfeufer's  Zeits.  filr  rat.  Bbd.,  vi.  8. 1855.) 

5.  Seux  and  Boger :  On  the  Pulse  in  Netr-borii  OhiMtea.    (L'UoioB  ^ 
Mddioale,  vol.  ix.  No.  180,  1855.) 

6.  Mari^ :  On  the  Behstion  between  the  Frequenogr  of  Ae  Bespiritovy 
Movements  and  the  Oontraottons  of  the  Heart.  (Arofa.  Gtoer.^  JhuR. 
1855;  and  Sehmidf  s  Jahrb.,  vol.  IxzxvHi.  p.  166^  1855.) 

7.  Vierordt  and  G-.  Ludwig :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  tiie 
Bespiratofy  Movements.  (Yierordt's  Arofa.  fiir  Phys.  Heilk.,  ziv.  2, 1855.) 

8.  Moleschott  and  Sohelske :  Comparative  Besearches  on  the  Quantiiy 
of  Carbonic  Aoid  excreted,  and  the  size  of  the  liver  in  neariy^alUed  Ani- 
mals. (Mdesohott's  Untersuch.  x.  Naturlehred.  Mensohen  u.  d.  Thierre^ 
pp.  1  ss.  1856.) 

9.  Moleschott :  On  the  Influence  of  Light  on  th6  Sxcretion  of  Carbonic 
Aeid  by  Animals.    (Wien.  Med.  Woohensoh.,  No*  48, 1855.) 

10.  Valentin:  On  the  Interchange  between  Muifoles  and flurroondlng 
Atmosphere.  (Vierordt's  Arch,  filr  Pl^s.  Heilk.,  xiv.4,  pp.  481  ss.  1855.) 

11.  Van  der  Beoke  Oallenfds :  On  the  Ittftuence  of  the  Yaso^Bioisr 
Nerves  on  the  Circulation  and  Temperature.  (Henle  and  Pfeul^r's  Seits. 
fiir  rat  Med.,  vii.  pp.  157  ss.  1856.) 

12.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Circulation  in  ike 
Large  Vessels  of  the  Neck  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Ekur,  and  its  Belation 
to  the  Alteration  of  Temperature  by  Paralysis  and  Irritation  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve.  (Moleechott's  Untersuch.  z.  Naturlehre  d.  Menschen  u.  d. 
TUtrre,  i.  pp.  90  ms.  1856.) 
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Dr.  Hirty  who  made  his  obaervations  priDcipally  on  his  own  blood,  found 
the  number  of  the  white  globules  always  considerably  increased  from  half 
an  hour  to  one  hour  after  each  meal ;  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  general 
dkappeared  two  hours  later  (t.  e.  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  after  the 
end  of  the  meal).  Thus,  at  8  a.  m.,  when  breakfast  was  taken,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  white  to  the  red  globules  was  =  1 :  1 J60  -,  from  half-past  8 
to  9,  s  1 :  700;  between  9  and  half-past  10,  it  sank  to  1 :  1,510 )  at  1 
F.  M.  (dinner)  =  1:1,510:  from  half-past  1  to  2  p.  m.,  =  1:  420;  at 
haK-past  8  p.  m.=  1 : 1,480 ;  at  8  p.  m.  (supper)  =  1 : 1,480 ;  at  half- 
past  8  P.  M.  =  1 :  550 ;  between  half-past  10  and  half-past  11=  1 : 1,280; 
from  then  to  6  a.  m.  it  sank  gradually  to  1 :  1,760.  Hirt  agrees  withe: 
Funke  and  Yierordt,  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  lienalis  is  much  richer  in 
white  oells  than  that  of  the  artery ;  but  according  to  him  the  proportion  is 
only  X5 1 :  60,  while  Funke  asserts  that  the  white  cells  sometimes  form 
the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  number ;  and  Yierordt  described  it  in  the 
▼«n  of  a  decapitated  criminal  (one  hour  and  a  half  after  death)  as  large  as 
1 :4'9.  The  author  corroborates  Lehmann's  statement,  that  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  yein  oontains  a  larger  amount  of  colorless  corpuscles  (1 :  136) 
tihan  that  of  the  vena  portss  (1 :  514).  Some  experiments  with  tonic  rem- 
edies lead  him  to  the  inference  that  these  possess  the  power  of  increasing 
the  number  of  white  f^obules  in  a  very  remarkable  manner;  the  tincture 
of  myrrh  being  in  this  respect  superior  to  that  of  bark,  and  still  more  to 
that  of  iher  nudate  of  iron. 

Brunner  measured  the  tendon  of  the  blood  in  the  yessek  by  means  of 
0.  Ludwig's  <'  Kymogn^on.''  He  endeavored  to  arrest  the  motion  of 
the  thorax,  the  limbs,  and  the  heart,  by  placing  the  animals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opium  or  chloroform,  and  of  electrifying  at  the  same  time  the 
peripheric  ends  of  the  dissected  vagi.  We  must  refer  for  the  details  to  the 
original  communications ;  stating  here  only,  that  from  the  author's  experi- 
ments it  becomes  evident,  that  the  Mood  is  under  a  considerable  degree  of 
pfcsaure,  also  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  cause  of  this  is  attributed  to 
the  eircumstance  that  the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels,  whin  their  walls 
are  not  stretched,  is  smaller  than  the  bulk  of  the  blood  contained  in  them ; 
that  the  vesseb  must  therefore  be  distended  in  order  that  the  blood  may 
find  room  within  them.  The  degree  of  tension  varies  much  in  the  same 
animal :  (a)  it  becomes  increased  by  the  quantity  of  blood  being  iocreased, 
(6)  diminished  in  the  opposite  case ;  thus,  the  tension  in  a  small  dog  was 
found  to  be  at  first  equal  to  10-4  millimetres  of  mercury,  it  rose  to  19-0 
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mm.  after  the  iojeoiion  of  280  gmmmes  of  blo6d,  tndfell  liiter  to  8-5  m  in 
when  856  gnminee  of  blood  had  been  dekaoted.  Aa  the  qulmtaty  of  the 
blood  is  freqaently  changing,  aooording  to  the  state  of  health,  the  mealii 
tod  other  inflnences,  it  is  without  doubt  that  the  degree  of  tension  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  quantity  of  blood  remaining  the  same,  its  tension 
Ttries  with  the  expansibility  of  the  vessels,  the  amount  of  oontraotion  or 
reUxatlon  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  position  of  the  limbs,  etc.  In 
Bninner's  experiments,  the  tension  varied  during  the  continuance  of  the 
irritation  of  the  vagus  between  4  mm.  and  29  mm. ;  but  however  long  he 
applied  the  irritation,  he  never  succeeded  in  reducing  the  state  of  tension 
to  so  low  a  grade  as  it  assumed  at  the  moment  of  death.  The  power  of  re- 
listanoe  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  must  (lierefore  undergo  a  change  while 
life  ceases.  The  influence  of  the  irritation  of  the  vagus  shows  itself  almost 
immediately  in  the  arteries,  but  only  after  the  lapse  <tf  some  seconds  in  the 
veins. 

Becker's  method  appears  to  be  more  simple  than  any  one  of  those  hither- 
.  to  empbyed.  The  air  is  expired  into  a  glass  bell  placed  over  mercury ; 
the  carbonic  add  is  determined  by  Bunsen's  method  (eudiometer  and  balls 
of  potassium).  The  inspirations  and  expirations  were  of  course  made,  in 
Becker's  observations,  according  to  a  certain  rule,  sixty  seconds  being  the 
time  during  which  the  breath  was  retained  aftier  a  profound  inspiration, 
whenever  no  intentional  deviation  is  mentioned.  The  principal  results  are : 
1.  That  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  varies;  that  it  in- 
creases and  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
blood,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  a 
given  time.  2.  That  the  carbonic  acid  is  expired  in  varying  quantity,  ao<^ 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  breath  is  retained.  We  will 
quote  the  results  of  Vierordt's,  as  well  as  Becker's,  expertments  on  this 
subject : — 

Beokee.  YimORDT. 
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3.  While  the  temperaturef  and  the  frtqw^nxy  of  pui$e  and  re$piration, 
iMeh  thdr  maTimum  immediately,  or  at  least  tfithin  the  first  hour,  after 
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ibe  pifitei|MifiRU|  iUeleilsMi  df  th»  emtolrib  aeidVf^oomm^fftoMl^  after 
tmb  or  thi^  hwff  mud  ur^a  is  exoreM  in  tUe  tattg^  pfopivtbn  fiom  Ae 
Minmd  lo  tbo  Wk  lumr  folfoning  die  OMd.  4.  Ooaderniiig  tke  j)0rtM  a/* 
Ae  cbijry  ire  find  the  tenskm  ooneidenUe  (6^0M  p.  o.)  at  6  a.  m. — i.  e., 
ittitBediattdj  tifter  Wikiiig;  then,  no  food  being  taken,  it  deereuee  oiidl 
10  A.  M.  (0*267  p.  e.) ;  after  this  it  riees,  to  reach  ita  mazimiim  at  abovt 
2  p.  M.  If  a  meal  bi  taken  al  nooii|  the  tenskm  b^iinsimsiedktely  after- 
f  ardb  te  rise  aiore  oonaidemblyy  reaehing  its  kigheet  d^rae  wilMn  two 
honm  and  a  half  (7-698  p.  c.)  When  no  feed  was  taken,  Becker  found 
this  increase  less  marieed  (only  to  0.89  p.  c.) ;  b«t  in  bppontion  to  Yie- 
rordt,  he  averts  that  it  is  never  alt<^;ether  afaen^  and  Ihat  it  ooinoides 
with  the  increase  of  tenperatore  and  freqoenoy  of  pube,  which  are  like- 
wise obserred  at  that  time,  independently  of  ike  ingestion  of  food.  A&er 
abent  3  p.  m.  the  tension  begins  again  to  diminish.  5.  Increased  con- 
snmption  of  water  has  scarcely  any  inflnence  on  the  tension  of  the  car- 
bonic add,  while  the  excretion  of  urea  becomes  rMnarkalbly  augmented. 
Tbns  Becker  shows  that  <<  as  die  dimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  consider- 
ftUy  influenced  by  tiie  qnantity  of  air  ioEq>iyed,  tiiat  of  ntea  is  to  some  de- 
gree dependent  on  die  ingestion  of  i;huter." 

Bent  gives  the  results  <rf  bis  own  and  Dr.  Bfagail's  observations  on  the 
pulse  of  infknts,  than  the  period  commencing  dfrecdy  after  birth,  and 
ending  at  the  age  of  two  months.  These  observations,  which  are  made  at 
the  Charity  Hospital  at  Marsdlles,  and  fer  the  greatest  part  corroborated 
by  Dr.  H.  Soger,  at  the  Hoei»tal  for  Ohildien  in  Paris,  lead  to  the  fblloir- 
ing  inferences :  1.  The  pnhe  of  infknts,  when  in  the  state  of  health  and 
qnietnde,  may  vary  from  80  to  164.  2.  In  the  greaW  number,  it  ranges 
between  120  and  140 ;  then  f(^ow  the  cases  between  140  and  160 ;  after- 
wardSi  those  Irom  100  to  120 ;  later,  those  above  160 ;  lastly,  those  bdow 
100.  8.  It  is  in  general  regular;  sometimesy  however,  several  pulsations 
follow  each  other  mere  quickly,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  which  are 
separated  by  a  longer  interval.  These  irregularities  were  found  in  cases 
that  were  below  the  average  frequency.  4.  The  sex,  constitution,  salubri- 
ty of  residence,  or  time  of  the  year,  appear  to  exercise  no  influence.  5. 
The  pulse  is  more  frequent  during  the  first  few  hours  after  birth,  but  from 
the  end  of  the  fiist  day  to  that  of  the  second  month,  no  diflerenoe  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  age.  6.  The  periods  of  the  day  are  without  influence. 
7.  The  act  d  suddng  in  general  quidcens  the  poise,  iriddi  influence  re- 
»*in»pei»^tiblcdnring  about  half  an  hoor.    8.  Skip  and  waking^  quie 
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i  dimiiiiahedy  it  rises  when  tka  child  Mrakes  but  nmains  ealmi  tad  a^ 
oose  wb^  it  beoofn^s  agiti|tod.  That  it  iqst  mi  MainalMiM  at  int.teBi 
l04  to  120,  and  afterwaids,  whan  the  child b•9^l  W 017,  to  184*  A,soir 
ban  e&M  at  emotion  may  caase  aa  iaciaase  of  26  or  25  befttfia  a  ifamile. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  obsenratioafl  coafirm  fchoae  of  Kaoa^  Qu^ 
V'aUejLxy  aod.othem,  in  noet  points^  but  that  thej  difa  ia  their  aftateamit 
3tii  the  inflnenoe  of  the  period  d  the  day  and  of  the  sex. 

Mhii^  gives  80  as  the  avenge  nnmber  of  the  regwaiarp  fnovmmmU^  71 

as  that  for  the  pate;  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  letter,  I  to  i8'&l. 

F<Nr  woBien,  be  found  the  figniea  77  and  28 ;  for  iaen>  60  and  19*    1%e 

proportion  between  the  two  imoieeaes  n»i  docrosaes  with  tha  ftaqueaoy  of 

t^  pulse,  in  suj^pprt  of  which  inferenoe,  the  fcdtowing  tahle  is  aoMpikd 

from  the  examination  of  patie^t^  of  diSerent  nature : — 

Average  Dumber       Av^ntfe  freqiienoy 
of  respirations.  of  pulse. 

19-78  58-6 

24-7  70 1 

24-7  82 

85  104 

4248  1^28 

50  172 

Honrmaan  and  D^ohamhre  arrived  at  very  similar  rssnltsia  dieb  obeer^ 
vaiione  on  aged  persons.  Exeeptiona  to  this  rule  are  in  gaaoial  fonsA  ia 
atroi^  mental  einotiony  whsn  die  re^nratba  mostly  remaiaa  calm,  wittle 
the  frequen<^  of  the  pulse  becomes  oonaiderably  inoiaased;  farthet,  after 
meals,  which  cause  about  ei^  pulsations  more  in  the  minute,  ahheogh 
the  number  of  respirations  is  rarely  influenced.  Sevesal  pathological  ooa- 
ditioDs,  and  the  effect  of  digitalis,  may  likewise  be  named  ameog  tl|e  ex^ 
ceptioQB. 

Vierardt  and  G.  Ludwig  performed  their  exparimeats  on  ftre  mide  sab^ 
jeots,  aged  86,  20,  51,  34,  and  7  yeara.  Conoeraing  Uieir  method,  we 
must  refer  to  the  original  essay ;  we  only  mentbn  here  that  thevespiratory 
movements  were  measured  on  a  point  of  the  linea  alba,  a  Utde  below  the 
umbilicusy  and  represented  by  means  of  a  lever-like  instrument  on  die 
Kymographion  drum. 

The  principal  inferencea  are — 1.  The  duration  of  the  iinffU  respirationa 
in  the  same  experiment  (three  to  six  minutes)  varies  ocmsMerably ;  the 
avenp  duradon  drawn  from  the  loweet  flguiea  ia  the  five  indnsdials  to 
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that  from  the  hic^iast,  beun  the  proportioD  of  100  to  209,  although  the 
experiments  are  made  in  the  state  of  qnietade.  2.  Each  reainratory 
movement  is  divided  into  four  periods, — a,  inspiratory  period ;  6,  inspira- 
tory pause;  Oy  expiratory  poriod;  df  expiratory  pause.  The  duration  of 
the  inspiratory  period  varies  in  the  avenge  from  100  to  282,  that  of  the 
expiratory  period  from  100  to  226.  For  the  rektion  of  these  four  periods 
among  themselves,  the  authors  use  the  term  celerity  of  respiration ;  quick 
they  call  a  respiration  with  a  short  inspiratory  period ;  ilow  the  opposite. 
The  inspiratory  period  signified  by  10 ;  the  expiratory  period  oooupied  in 
the  quiokest  respiration,  88 }  in  the  slowest,  12.  The  respiration  b  very 
quick  during  reading  aloud.  The  inspiratory  pause  is  very  short — fre- 
quently altogether  wanting;  the  expiratory  pause  bears  on  the  average  to 
the  idurfe  respiratory  movement  the  proportion  of  10  :  44.  3.  Another 
series  of  experiments  exhibit  the  relation  between  the  respiratory  move- 
ments and  the  state  of  repletion  of  the  lungs  with  air.  The  authors  ar- 
rived at  the  following  results : — a.  The  more  calm  the  respiration,  the  lees 
replete  are  the  lungs  with  air,  and  vice  vena,  100  being  the  figure  for 
the  vital  capacity,  19*8  corresponded  in  an  average  of  nine  experiments  to 
the  lowest  point  i^t  the  commencement  of  the  inspiration,  while  during  ex- 
cited respiration,  56*9  was  the  lowest  reading,  b.  The  repletion  of  the 
lungs  during  the  state  of  calmness  is  such,  that  the  quantity  of  air  changed 
by  each  respiratory  act  is  about  one-third  greater  than  that  whioh  remains 
in  the  lungs,  and  might  be  expelled  by  forced  expiration,  c.  The  average 
repletion  of  the  lungs  was  88*5  per  cent,  of  the  vital  capacity.  Experi- 
ments witii  the  spirometer  led  to  the  same  result  d.  The  repletion  of  the 
lungs  at  the  commencement  of  each  inspiratten  varies  much  in  the  same 
experiment,  e.  When  the  state  of  repletion  is  lower,  the  inspirations  are 
more  prcrfbond  than  when  it  is  higher.  «» 

Moleschott  and  Schelske  employed  in  their  experiments  the  Bana  eaou- 
lenta,  and  several  nearly  allied  genera  and  species  of  animals.  The  fol- 
lowing inteenoes  are  of  physiological  interest : — 1.  The  batrachians  yield, 
in  pvop<Nrtion  to  their  weight,  less  osrbonic  acid  than  man,  but  when  they 
breathe  in  air  charged  with  moisture,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  is 
generally  assumed.  If  we  adopt,  with  Donders,  1,598  miUigrammea  of 
carbonic  acid  within  24  hours,  for  100  grammes  of  man,  as  the  unity, 
Bana  esculenta  yields  0*87 ;  Hyla  arborea,  0*89 ;  Triton  cristatus,  0*63 ; 
Bana  temporaria,  0-69;  Bufo  cinereus,  0*15;  Bufo  calamita,  0*87.  2. 
Several  species  of  the  same  genus  exhibit  a  wide  difference  in  the  propor- 
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tionate  quantity  of  carbonio  acid  excreted  and  in  tie  size  of  tlieir  livers 
(weight  of  liver  for  100  grammes  weight  of  body  in  Kana  esculenta,  6  0 
grammes ;  in  Rana  temporaria,  8'37  grammes).  It  is  therefore  unsafe  to 
transfer  the  laws  of  metamorphosis  of  matter  found  for  one  species  to  an- 
other, although  nearly  allied.  3.  Among  the  nearly  aUied  animals,  the 
most  inert  (Bufo  cinereus,  Salamandra  macnlata)  yield  the  smallest,  the 
most  active  (Rana,  Bufo  Calamita,  Hyla,  Triton)  the  largest  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  4.  The  comparison  between  Hyla  arborea  and  Hyh  esoa- 
lenta  shows  that  between  nearly-allied  animals,  living  more  in  the  air  and 
less  in  the  water,  yields  the  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  5.  The 
experiments  made  on  the  two  sexes  separately  corroborate  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Triton)  the  law  found  already  by  Andral  and  Oavarret,  that  the 
male  sex  produces,  for  the  same  weight,  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  female; 
the  proportion  in  Bufo  cinereus  ==1*43 : 1,  in  Rana  esculenta  and  tempo- 
raria  =1-28  : 1-6.  6.  The  liver  can  in  no  mtaj  be  considered  as  a  mea- 
sure for  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  in  different  species  of  animals. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  light — made  like- 
wise on  frogs — Moleschott  arrived  at  the  following  results: — 1.  Frogs  ex- 
crete, the  temperature  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  for  an  equal 
weight  of  body,  considerably  more  (from  one-twelfth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  amount)  carbonic  acid  when  under  the  influence  of  light,  than  when 
kept  in  the  dark.  2.  The  more  intense  the  light,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  excreted.  3.  The  light  appears  to  exercise  its  influence 
partly  through  its  eyes,  partly  through  the  skin. 

Valentin's  researches,  made  on  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  Rana 
esculenta,  manifest  that  there  is  a  constant  interchange  between  the  mus- 
cles and  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  that  the  muscles  endowed  with  irri- 
tability and  those  deprived  of  it,  exhibit  a  great  diflferonce  in  this  respect. 
The  difference  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  the  muscle  is  dead,  whether  this 
death  is  caused  suddenly,  as  by  cold,  heat,  mechanical  injury,  etc.,  or  grad- 
ually, as  in  the  amputated  limb.  Again,  a  difference  is  perceptible  in  the 
action  of  the  dead  muscle  on  the  surrounding  atinosphcro,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  thtf  death  has  been  effected  (cold,  heat,  mechanical  power, 
etc).  The  difference  between  the  action  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead 
muscle  increases  with  the  advancing  decomposition  of  the  latter.  The  liv- 
ing muscle  produces  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere ;  this  diminution  becomes  less  evident  as  soon  as  the  irritability 
ceases ;  by  degrees  it  becomes  equal  to  £en>,  and  during  puti^iaotion  an  in- 
60 
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«MM  OJP  tolomf  ii  ohserred  Tliese  ebaog^  iuf«  etaaed  priiMdiMdlj  bj 
(&•  Ahsorpdoii  ti  oxygen^  the  development  of  carbonic  Acid  and  nititigi*. 
CbiMernbg  the  nr^jtf^,  Valentin  remarke,  that  as  well  the  UviDg  ma  tbi 
d«»d  mtiBole  absorl)  mora  than  is  proportionate  to  the  oarbonic  acid  giree 
^  h/  them.  Not  onlj  the  mqaclcs,  but  also  the  other  tiasueA,  exercise  «i 
itaflaefioe  ^  the  aurroanding  atmosphere^  by  absorbing  oxjgeo  aod  jieU- 
4t^  earboole  acid.  Tha  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  undergoes  only  allghi  al- 
^satioQ,  or  none  ^  all,  while  tbf  IrrStabilitj  of  the  muscle  peraisis,  bat 
^liivelopment  of  Altrogen  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  decomposition  com- 


Callenfeis  considers — ^.  The  nature  of  the  periodic  contiaclibns  mnd  <& 
Nations  of  the  arteries  gt  the  ear  of  rabbits^  lately  dsscribed  by  Scbiffl  Ht 
sdmifii  the  existonod  of  this  phenomenon^  but  could  not  observe  the  regu* 
'  lahf^  and  itequenoy,  «s  represented  by  Sohiff.  While  the  latter  has  seen 
^toth  two  to  six  pertodie  changes  in  a  minute,  (^llenfels  found  each  changt 
^^soupy  #  irhole  minute  or  mor«^  During  cold  weather,  the  stato  of  coa- 
fraetioD  eootiDuad  sometimes  even  for  boursj  while  in  warm  weather,  the 
dilatation  predomin^itcd ,  A  close  roktion  existed  always  between  the  lonien 
tff  the  vessels  ana  the  tempetature  of  tlie  ears,  the  latter  being  low  daring 
fbaeontraetion,  iiigh  during  the  dilatation^  of  the  vessels.  He  is  inclined 
ta  aseribsy  from  his  observations,  to  the  ears  of  the  rabbit  the  function  of 
hosbanding  the  temperature  of  the  aiiimal,  hj  giving  off  much  warmth 
when  the  tQwn^,     «  dilated,  and  little  ^heo  they  are  contracted. 

^»  The  exp***  ■*■  fota  on  the  si^tn^thaic  nerve  on  the  neck  lead  Oallen- 
*Mi^  oo  the  KThola.  ^o  similar  results  aS  those  obtained  by  Bernard  and 
^h«fS^  he  found,  however^,  in  opposition  to  Bernard,  that  mere  section  of 
Iba  nerve  axereisen  a  greater  influence  on  the  temperature  than  extirpation 
)iyr  the  ganglion  mtpremu^u  And  again,  in  contradiction  to  the  same  au- 
ifMfp  hs  states  that  **  the  connexion  between  the  dilatation  of  vessels  and 
the  temperature  is  so  close,  that  w«  can  almost  ascertain  the  lemperatius 
tf  the  ear  by  mere  inspection." 

s.  Goneeming  the  vessels  <^  the  pis  mater,  Oallenfels  obtained,  after 
man)r  negatire  results,  the  decided  proof,  that  the  arteries  of  the  j^ia  mater 
are  tinder  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  uccIl  Irritation 
#f  the  ^rve  produced  distinct  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  on  the  same 
side^  discontinuauee  of  the  irritation  ivas  followed  immediately  by  dilatan 
riott  of  ^  same  vessels. 
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Rnasmaul  and  Teaner  draw,  fjroni  (heii  tngeniofi«  expmm«fitl  o%  tA- 
bits,  the  inference,  that  th#  syvtpcuhetit  nerv<»  1mm  no  dire^  iBfiaenes  «$ 
the  formation  of  animal  heat,  aft  Bernard  had  coneladed  ^  but  that  \%  aatf 
tnetely  through  the  eoate  of  the  Wood  treasels,  by  allowing  a  larger  Of  amatU 
er  qnantitjr  of  blood  to  enter  into  them,  tint  authors  adopt,  thareforop  tfet 
m«ehanica]  viei^  propounded  by  Donderti,  Sehiff^  CaIIenfela»  and  ookem,. , 
They  do  BO,  on  the  following  results  of  theat  experimenfti:— J.  l?y  4,{f^. 
inerease  of  the  supply  of  bloody  the  sarnie  tncreaae  t>f  temperattwl^  of  ^. 
enw  may  be  cfTeeted,  and  even  a  greater  one,  than  by  paralyaia  of  iba  ayB%-t 
patbetio  nerve.  2.  By  direct  arroe^t  of  the  supply  of  blood,  the  aanie  degfea 
pf  lowering  c/(  temperature  may  be  obt-ained  as  by  irritation  of  6ba  aympae 
th^tic  nerve.  3.  The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  both  tsn^  eSeeted 
f  brongh  the  arrest  of  the  supply  of  blood  on  one  side,  are  as  great  aathcM 
produced  by  paralysis  or  irritation  of  the  sympathetie  nerve  ao  one  aide. 
4.  The  arrest  of  the  supply  of  blood  oh  une  side  oauaea  inefeaaed  radv^ 
and  warmtK  in  the  ear  can  be  still  increased  by  inereaaing  Ibe  lataral  prt{ft<. 
aute  in  the  vessels.  6.  In  the  ear  deprived  of  blood,  tha  deareaae  of  tMs- 
)[>erature  eontinues  in  spite  of  section  of  the  sympathetie  nerve.  7.  The. 
temperature  in  the  car  sinks  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  tba 
aapply  of  blood,  if  tbe  sympathetic  nerve  has  be^n  prevtoasly  «trt.t--A^ 
ti'Mi  ouft  Foreign  Medico^  C hi rurgicat  R^i^w. 


FuETHBR  Noms  ON  APNOBA  Ai^  AftPHtxiA. — By  Mfty^aff  0^,^ 
Jf.  />.,  F.  R.  S.,  «fc.— ^Before  -we  can  be  perfectly  prepared  to  inveafii^kti* 
tha  nature  of  apnoea,  its  effets,  and  its  remedies^  we  must  atady  the  apaala) 
fhnetion  which  is  interrupted. 

Respiration  involves  /onr  important  processes: 

/Vrsf.  Oxygen  is  ahiorhed  by  the  blood  circulating  in  tbe  jmltti^oar^ 
blood-channel.^--— only  absorbed, — from  tbe  t'nspired  atmospheric  air. 

Secondii^.  By  this  oxygen  the  carbonic  acid  displaced  -and  ^voWcd^^mia 
tbe  blood,  and  removed  from  th&  system  with  the  erpired  «i)r. 

Thirdfy.  Aqueous  vapour  in  larg^  quantity  is  evolved  fftm  ihe  pnim^- 
nary  blood,  and  exhaled  with  the  same  expired  air. 

Fourthly,  The  expired  air  has  a  higher  temperature  I4»n  tha  til#pinBd 
air:  caloric  is  therefore  given  off  by  the  pulmonary  blood,  the  tempei%inra 
af  which  is^ro  (onto  diminished  j—^espiration  is  therefore  a  caoHiagppocfm 

The  trachea  is  not  only  the  way  of  ingress  into  the  lutogt,  but  tha  m$^' 
af  agresa  from  tbalon^;  i6  ia  not  mAj  <ba  vao^tor  by  w^tab  tk%  i 
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pherio  air,  and  especially  its  oxygen,  are  admitted,  but  the  chimhey  by 
which  the  air  expired  is,  with  its  accession  of  carbonic  acid,  conveyed  from 
the  langs, — that  carbonic  acid  which  would,  if  retained,  be  a  real "  cJioke- 
damp,*'  as  it  is  the  blood-poison,  and  the  real  cause  of  death  in  apnooa. 

The  important  function  of  respiration  consists  in  this  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gon and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  This  function  is  unattended  by  any 
Anportant  change  of  temperature.  Animal  heat  is  evolved  not  in  the 
lungs,  hut  in  the  general  system  at  large,  where  the  change  of  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid,  the  slow  fomhustion  of  carbon,  takes  place,  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  deposition  and  absorption,  in  which  nutrition  consists. 

That  nutrition,  and  with  it  the  evolution  of  heat,  are  events  which  occur 
in  the  systemic  circulation,  are  facts  principally  established  in  modern 
times ;  but  not  entirely ;  they  were  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Harvey.  I 
find  the  following  remarkable  paasage  in  a  "  Discourse  **  appended  to  his 
English  edition  of  Harvey's  ^'  Anatomical  Exercises  concerning  the  Heart 
and  Blood,"  by  Dr.  James  dc  Back,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1653.  p. 
101; 

"T  do  believe,  that  wherever  nutrition  is  performed,  there  this  funtion  is 
most  manifestly  executed,  and  that  the  parts,  whilst  they  are  nourished,  are 
heated  ;  there  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  dissolved,  and  is  divided  very 
small;  there  also  the  firie  particles,  freed  from  their  fetters,  and  being  united, 
do  show  *heir  force  by  heating." 

That  the  function  of  respiration  is  in  reality  a  cooling  process  was  the 
doctrine  of  Galen  {Dc  Unlitate  Respirationis,  ed  Ven.  1597,  p.  223).  It 
was  also  the  doctrine  of  Haller ;  and  it  it  is  obviously  true.  We  may  in 
hale  the  atmospheric  air  at  various  temperatures,  some  of  which  are  far  be- 
low that  of  freezing  water ;  we  exhale  it  at  the  temperaturo  of  92^  OT  94 ' 
Fahr. — a  temperature  comparatively  higher,  even  in  summer,  and  still 
more  considerably  so  in  winter.  This  elevation  of  temperature  is  effected 
by  a  proportionate  loss  of  temperature  sustained  by  the  blood  circula- 
,ting  in  the  pulmonary  blood-channels.  Respiration  is  therefore  a  cooling 
process. 

I  propose,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  introduce  two  thermometers,  one 
along  the  jugular  vein  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  in  a  breathing 
animal,  the  other  along  the  carotid  artery  into  the  left — under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  extremely  rapid;  still  I 
think  that  a  delicate  thermometer,  constructed  for  this  purpose  expressly 
will  detect  a  difference,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
win  not  be  higher,  but  lower,  than  that  of  the  right. 
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We  niay  thus  recapitulate  the  matter :  the  oxygen  insj^red  in  ibe  lungs 
is  absorbed,  and  thence  conveyed  by  the  arterial  blood  into  the  general  system, 
and  that  it  there  supporU  the  combustion  of  the  tissues,  by  which'  combustion 
the  animal  heat  is  evolved  ]  the  carbonic  acid,  the  choke-damp,  the  blood- 
poison,  formed  by  this  combustion,  is  re-conveyed  by  the  venous  blood  to 
the  lungs,  and  thence  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere. 

If  the  mere  absorption  of  oxgyen  be  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a  slight 
degree  of  heat,  this  is  probably  counterbaknced  by  the  simultaneous  escape 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  one  losing,  the  other  assuming  the  form  of  gas ;  so  that 
the  resultant  temperatute  may  be  unchanged. 

But  the  evolution  of  aqueous  vapour  must  also  be  a  cooling  process  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  passing  from  the  fluid  state  to  that  of 
vapour. 

The  cooling  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  a  cooler  and  exhalation  of  a  warmer 
portion  constitutes  then  an  obvious  cooling  process. 

And  here  I  may  revert  to  that  marvellous  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
according  to  which  the  number  and  extent  of  the  respirations  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  circulation  constantly  maintain  a  due  ratio  to  each  other.  Du- 
ring repose,  and  especially  during  sleep,  these  arc  both  at  a  minimum ; 
during  activity  and  effort  of  every  kind  they  are  augmented.  In  both 
cases  the  physiological  ratio  or  proportion  between  them  is  sustained. 

A  singular  exception  to  this  rule  is  observed  in  the  dog,  which  pants  and 
projects  his  tongue,  as  the  effect  of  heat  merely,  I  believe,  without  propor- 
tionally augmented  circulation;  the  augmented  respiration  is  merely  a  cool- 
ing process. 

K  the  ratio  between  the  circulation  and  the  respiration  were  broken,  one 
of  two  events  must  occur :  if  the  circulation  be  unduly  and  disproportion- 
ately augmented,  or  the  respiration  be  unduly  suppressed,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  being  unoxhaled  and  therefore  retained,  the  blood  becomes 
poisoned  and  the  patient  destroyed ;  if  the  respiration  were  unduly  aug- 
mented, the  temperature  of  the  animal  would  be  lowered  and  the  patient 
might  die  of  refrigeration.  The  former  fact  obtains  in  every  case  of  apnoea  ; 
it  constitutes  the  death  by  drowning,  strangulation,  <<  choke-damp."  The 
latter  fact  was  actually  produced  in  the  splendid  experiments  of  Legallios, 
in  which  he  used  artificial  respiration.  Undue  artificial  respiration  cools  and 
destroys;  the  balance  of  temperature  is  lost. 

In  treating  the  cases  of  apnoea  and  approaching  asphyxia,  these  princi- 
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pies  must  be  oar  guide :  if  we  induce  too  full  and  too  frequent  respiration 
even,  the  patient  will  lose  his  temperature  and  be  destroyed. 

I  have  already  said  and  proved  that  a  disproportionate  circulation  is  fatal, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  warm  bath  without  respiration  is  deleterious. 

If  our  attempts  at  artificial  respiration  be  made  inconsiderately, — if  the 
induced  respiraticm  be  too  rapid  or  too  great,  compared  with  the  remain- 
ing degree  of  the  circulation, — we  destroy  our  patient. 

The  warm  bath,  or  any  other  measures  by  which  the  circulation  may  be 
sustained,  respiratuyn  being  deficient^  is,  I  repeat,  actually  destructive.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  an  animal  dies  of  apnoea  the  more  prompt- 
ly, the  warmer  the  temperature,  the  more  active  the  circulation  in  a  wortl, 
from  whatever  cause. 

Our  object  in  treating  the  drowned  patient  must  be  twofold  :  to  restore 
the  respiration,  but  to  restore  it  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  the  circulation;  and  to  promote  the  circulation,  in  its  turn,  by  any 
means  in  our  power,  again  augmenting  the  respiratory  movements  as  we 
may  succeed  in  this  second  object. 

These  are  precisely  the  two  objects  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former 
communication.  It  is  since  that  publication  that  I  have  H.scertained  the 
importance  of  sustaining  a  just  and  ^mq  proportion  between  the  two  func- 
tions, the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  which  it  must  be  our  constant 
aim  to  promote  simultaneously  and  proportionately,  either  of  these,  with- 
out the  other,  being  actually  fatal.  Physiology  must  be  our  guide.  Em- 
piricism has  proved  fruitless — nay,  worse  |than  fruitless;  it  has  not  even 
taught  us,  that  to  raise  the  temperature,  without  inducing  effectual  and 
propor^onate  respiration,  is,  as  I  have  stated,  destructive. 

With  the  postural  respiration  formerly  described  must  be  combined  the 
system  of  energetic  frictions  of  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  pressure,  by 
means  of  which  not  only  is  the  venous  circulation  ha^t  promoted,  but  the 
warmth  itself  is  hett  restored. 


Mioaosoopic  Appba&angxs  op  Evacuations  in  Yellow  Fever, 
OBSERVED  BY  Dr.  Blair. — ^The  following  letters  from  Dr.  Blair  to  Dr. 
John  Davy  contain  observations  of  so  much  importance,  bearing  upon  the 
pathology  of  yellow  fever,  that  we  have  much  pleasure  in  making  room  for 
them.  We  may  add,  relative  to  the  morbid  specimens  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Blair's  first  letter,  that  Dr.  Davy  finds  their  appearance  under  the  mioroa- 
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oope  to  correspond  witb  tbc  desoription,  and  that  the  latter  gentleman  en- 
lertains  no  doubt  of  their  being  portions  of  vessels. 

George  Town,  Demarara,  March  8th,  1856. 

3fy  Dear  5tr— I  beg  leave  to  enclose  for  your  examination  a  small  frag 
inont  of  material  which  was  expectorated  bj  a  seaman,  Thomas  Bailly,  suf- 
fering from  yellow  fever  in  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  on  the  29th  ult.     The 
expectoration  at  the  time  of  observation  was  of  considerable  quantity, 
amounting  probably  to  an  ounce.     Some  of  it  had  a  clear  glairy  appear- 
ance, and  some  was  of  rather  an  opaque  white,  and  of  a  tenacious  consist- 
ence.    Mixed  with  this  expectoration  were  several  red  spots,  apparently 
tuinute  blood-clots.     On  microscopic  examination,  the  pale  portion  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  epithelium,  but  no  cilia  were  observed  on  the 
cells,  which  were  in  general  very  perfect.     Several  fragments  of  broken 
capillory  vessels  were  found  mixed  with  it.     When  the  rod  spots  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  bundles  of  capillary 
fragments,  tinted  of  a  bright  pink  or  crimson,  and  without  blood-corpuscles 
being  present.     Under  the  one-fourth  and  one-ei{2:hth  inch  object-glass  of 
Roes,  several  of  these  capillaries  were  found  to  be  colorless.     I  enclose  a 
email  portion  of  this  material  in  tinfoil ;  and  lest  decomposition  should  in- 
jure  the  specimen  before  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  I  have  mounted  a  mi- 
nute portion  in  Canada  balsam,  which  is  also  sent.     Although  it  is  only  a 
week  put  up  in  the  balsam,  I  find  it  has  lost  much  of  its  brightness  of  color 
already.     The  fimbriated  ends  are  also  injured.     It  would  likely  have  done 
better  in  a  glass  cell,  preserved  in  Goadb/s  solution,  but  I  feared  that  the 
tbiii  glass  of  the  cell  would  have  been  fractured  in  passing  through  the 
post  ofiice.     I  hope,  however,  that  between  the  two  samples  sent,  sufficient 
may  reach  you  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  structure.     On  the  4th  of  last 
Hionth,  in  the  case  of  a  seaman  named  Morrison  (fatal),  I  for  the  first  time 
observed  the  undoubted  presence  of  broken  capillary  vessels  in  the  excre- 
tions of  yellow  fever.     In  his  case,  also,  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  expec- 
toration.    On  all  former  occasions,  epistaxis  or  bloody  ef  peotoration  was 
looked  on  carelessly,  as  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  hemorrhage  tenden- 
cy, and  nothing  was  expected  to  be  seen  but  blood-corpuscles  under  the  mi- 
croscope.    These  symptoms  were  therefore  almost  unheeded  hitherto.     On 
this  occasion,  however,  some  turn  of  thought  suggested  more  particular  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  the  examination  of  Morrison's  bloody  sputa  led 
to  important  results.    I  have  sind)  found  the  existence  of  broken  capillary 

cssels  one  <rf  the  comsionest  phenomena  of  the  disease.    They  are  to  be 
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found  somedmes  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine,  in  the  alvine  evacuations, 
in  the  white  vomit,  in  the  flaky  sediment  of  the  black  vomit,  in  the  bloody 
exudations  and  hemorrhages  from  the  mouth,  and  even  on  the  blistered 
surfaces.     In  the  flakes  of  black  vomit,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dissolve 
off  the  albuminous  matter  by  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor  potasse  before  they 
'  come  fully  into  view.     I  had  often  seen  them  formerly  in  the  urine  and 
black  vomit,  and  other  fluids  eliminated  from  the  subjects  of  yellow  fever ; 
but  as  in  most  cases  they  are  colorl<Bss  and  empty  when  so  found,  I  was 
wont  to  set  them  down  as  extraneous  bodies,  and  suspected  them  to  be  fibres 
derived  from  the  linen  sheets  and  towels  of  the  establishment.     With  this 
preconceived  idea,  they  were  of  course  overlooked  and  unrecorded.     On 
turning  up  some  old  mounted  specimens  of  '<  caddy  stool"  of  the  epidemic 
of  1851, 1  find  these  vessels  still  existing  in  them.     The  fragments  of  ca- 
pillaries are  found  generally  in  single  cylinders ;  I  have  seen,  however^  a 
few  branched  and  bifurcated.     Their  tendency  to  break  off  seems  to  be  at 
the  hendbigs.     The  fracture  is  occasionally  clean,  but  generally  the  broken 
end  is  split  into  filaments.     A  separation  of  filaments  seems  to  be  the  mode 
in  which  the  fracture  occurs ;  and  in  many  fragments,  the  length  of  which 
will  occupy  three  or  four  times  the  field  of  vision  of  a  half-inch  object-glass, 
several  partial  fractures  may  be  observed  in  which  the  tube  at  such  points 
is  split  all  around  longitudinally,  and  a  perfect  sub-division  is  about  to  oc- ' 
cur.     At  such  points  on  the  outer  angle,  and  at  the  open  ends  of  the  capil- 
lary fragments,  the  cUhris  of  blood  corpuscles  is  to  be  seen,  and  these  some- 
times form  a  little  dossil  which  is  seen  connected  with  the  tube  of  the  ves- 
sel by  fibrillar.     In  the  urine  I  have  seen  some  of  the  capillary  fragments 
enveloped  in  the  tube-cast  material,  but  encrusted  evidently  with  flat  in- 
stead of  spheroidal  epithelium.    I  cannot  observe  in  the  specimens  which  I 
have  now  sent,  any  epithelial  lining  within  the  capillaries ;  and  yet  their 
calibre,  I  think,  is  such  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  its  presence,  were  they 
not  diseased.     In  some  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  kept  of  the  same  ex- 
pectoration, epithelial  is  visible  alongside  of  the  broken  capillary  vessels, 
as  if  it,  as  well  as  the  blood,  had  escaped  from  their  cavities.     Finding 
that  eochymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  epistaxb,  and  some  other  hemorrhagic 
appearances,  are  common  in  yellow  fever  long  before  the  blood  has  appa- 
rently lost  any  of  its  fibrine ;  and  finding  that  even  when  black  vomit  is 
established  and  the  tongue  is  smeared  with  blood,  the  corpuscles  are  normal 
in  appearance,  I  cannot  but  look  on  the  textural  lesion  of  the  capiUariea  as 
primary  effect  of  the  yellow  fever  poison^  and  as  the  cause  of  the  oGBgos- 
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ohief.  The  phenon^na  of  the  present  minor  epidemic  also  eorroborate  the 
Tiew  tliat  die  poison  attaches  itself  to  the  mncous  membranes  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Its  early  effects  seem  to  be  local.  The  system  is  thweby  inoenlatod^ 
and  the  poiscm  spreads  to  all  Uie  analagons  tissoes  of  the  body.  A  general 
impregnation  of  the  circuUxHon  in  the  first  instance  would  be  scarcely  com- 
patible wiUi  the  fact  of  the  slow,  steady  march  of  the  pathogenic  inflaence 
throogh  the  varions  organs  of  the  body.  I  enclose  the  case  of  Thos.  Bail- 
ly,  as  reported  in  our  hospital  case  book.  It  will  be  seen  how  his  attack 
oommenoed  like  a  ^'  common  cold'' — ^began  in  the  bronchi,  and  how  it 
gradually  extended  to  the  coigunctiva,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  to  the  lirer  and  kidneys,  and  its  final  resolution.  I  may  mention 
in  "  reporting  progress/'  that  I  have  detected  the  glandular  cells  of  the 
liver  to  be  a  common  and  very  large  constituent  of  black  vomit.  Their 
shape  and  size  and  tint,  and  the  presence  of  minute  oil-globules  beside  the 
nucleus  in  the  epithelium,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  vokxA  as  to  their  identity. 
In  the  flakes  of  the  black  vomit  sediment,  also,  there  is  not  much  difficul- 
ty, with  the  addition  of  liquor  potassae,  in  distinguishing  the  bile-flakes  from 
the  blood-flakes. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  ever  fiaithfolly  yours, 

Dr.  John  Davy,  F.  R.  S.,  etc  D.  Blaie. 

On  the  II th,  while  visiting  early  in  the  morning  a  patient  of  the  Sea- 
man's Hospital,  named  Nolin,  I  saw  in  his  basin  a  few  ounces  of  black  vo* 
mit,  with  clear,  slightly  brown-tinted,  supernatant  fluid,  and  well-defined 
sooty  sediment  in  little  flakes.  This  vomit  seemed  formed  from  intermiz- 
tore  of  food,  drink,  medicine,  blood,  saliva  or  expectoration.  Seeming  to 
be  as  pure  as  could  be  obtained,  I  carried  home  with  me  for  experiment  a 
small  phial  of  it.  My  first  experiment  was  to  evaporate  a  large  drop  of 
^e  sediment  smd  serum  on  glass  slips,  in  the  sunshine.  I  mounted  ,both 
in  Canada  balsam.  That  of  the  former  has  given  me  a  fine  i^>acimen,  in 
which,  along  with  numerous  loose  oil  globules,  many  of  the  ghmdular  eella 
of  the  liver  (in  which  the  black  vomit  abounded)  are  well  preserved.  I 
notieed,  when  spreading  out  the  sediment  with  needles,  in  order  to  render 
it  sufficiently  translucent  for  mounting,  that  it  was  somewhat  flossy  in  tex- 
tme,  and  showed  a  reluctance  to  be  subdivided.  After  mounting  these,  I 
dropped  a  litde  of  the  sediment  on  a  number  of  glass  slips,  for  the  purpose 
of  api^yii^  reagents.  In  dropping  it  &om  a  wide-mouthed  pipette,  I 
fauad  die  sediment  had  a  tendency  to  fall  in  little  separate  masses  ^  bbba. 
61 
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The  J  dried  in  the  shade  in  a  few  hoars.     After  drying,  I  found  each  speci- 
men of  sediment  encircled  with  a  pellaoid  ring  of  dry  seraniy  which  had 
oozed  out  of  the  sediment.     This,  under  the  microscope,  showed  only  an 
amorphous  glittering.     But  when  I  applied  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
centre,  and  it  flowed  over  the  margin,  the  whole  pellucid  ring  started  into 
view,  filled  with  colorless,  slightly  opaque  tubules,  in  the  most  beautiful 
loops  and  reticulations.     I  need  not  say  with  what  surprise  and  delight  I 
looked  on  this  unexpected  vision.     The  tubules  were  in  two  sets — ^the  in- 
ner in  regular  network — their  diameter  filled  one  space  of  Boss'  micrometer 
eye-piece,  under  the  half  inch  glass.     The  external  set  of  tubules  were  at 
least  twice  the  diameter  of  that  of  the  others,  and  their  arrangement  was 
in  large  open  festoons.     Some   of  them  seemed  terminal  and  acuminated 
at  one  end,  and  appear  to  lie  in  a  curtain  of  basement  membrane.     WilMn 
both  sets  there  appeared  numerous  minute  granules.     When  the  acetic 
acid  was  stirred  about  in  the  sediment  (the  colored  central  portion),  nu- 
merous detached  hepatic  cells  were  brought  well  into  view,  and  by  tearing 
up  this  part  of  the  sediment  with  needles,  I  observed  that  several  of  the 
large  tubercules  permeated  the  mass.     As  usual,  several  capillary  fragments 
were  present.     After  a  few  minutes,  the  tubules  seemed  to  dissolve,  and 
the  acid  evaporated,  but  on  a  re-application  of  the  acid  they  re-appeared, 
although  not  at  all  with  the  former  definition.     To  another  specimen  of  the 
dried  sediment  I  applied  a  drop  of  water,  and  found  that  by  it  I  could  de- 
tect the  tubules,  but  they  were   faintly  marked,  and  might  have  escaped 
observation  had  they  not  been  looked  for.     These  vessels  are  evidently 
quite  different  from  the  capillaries  I  have  hitherto  noticed  in  the  excre- 
tions of  yellow  fever  patients ;  while  the  latter  are  generally  straight  and 
rigid,  or  broken  off  at  right  angels,  the  others  are  beautifully  wavy,  and 
sometimes  duplicate,  and  symmetrical.     Alcohol  and  ether  acted  peculiarly 
on  these  tubercules.     A  movement  was  instantly  caused  among  them.  The 
meshes  swelled  up  and  unravelled  themselves,  and  showed  at  the  angles  of 
the  network  that  the  gyrations  preserved  the  same  calibre  as  the  other 
parts.     The  ether  acted  in  a  very  fugitive  manner,  the  field  soon  being  ob- 
scured by  condensed  vapor  and  the  haziness  from  the  diffused  fat  of  the 
liver  cells.     The  dissolved  fat  of  the  alcohol  did  not  offer  much  obstruotioD 
to  the  light.  Liquor  potansse  brought  out  the  tubules  faintly  and  transient- 
ly, probably  from  dissolving  them  rapidly,  but  it  at  the  same  time  extricated 
several  fine  large  films  of  ba^ment  membrane  from  the  colored  sediment. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  acetic  acid  and  ether^  the  tubules  became 
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again  inTuiUe.  Bat  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  were  still  to 
be  ohservedy  but  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  much  less  distinct  than 
when  wet  with  the  reagent.  The  specimens  acted  on  by  liquor  potasssD  , 
and  nitric  acid  remained  in  a  moist  condition  for  several  days,  but  without 
a^ trace  of  tubule  after  that  time.  In  the  first  instance,  the  nitric  acid 
acted  fully  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  reagents,  and  brought  out  the  fes- 
toons still  more  distinctly.  But  it,  moreover,  enabled  me  to  trace  some  of 
the  tubules  into  the  centre  of  the  specimen,  and  showed  them  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  vessels  contained  in  the  dark  material  which  had  floated  out 
while  the  specimen  was  drying.  But  still  more  important,  this  reagent 
enabled  me  to  detect  within  them  distinctly  liver  cells,  with  their  minute 
oil  globules.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  tubules  are  the 
radical  secreting  ducts  of  the  liver  disengaged  from  their  attachments  (or 
sloughed  off)  by  that  destruction  of  capillary  tissue  which  I  am  now  satis- 
fied is  the  essential  anatomical  lesion  in  yellow  fever.  May  not  those  ob- 
servations throw  some  light  on  what,  I  believe,  is  still  an  undecided  point 
in  anatomy — viz  :  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  bile  radicles  originate  in 
the  hepatic  lobules  ?  To  me,  what  I  have  seen  seems  a  demonstration  of 
the  induction  of  Kieman  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  only  granules  were 
visible  in  the  sides  of  those  tubules  which  had  been  floated  out  in  the  se- 
rosity }  but  may  not  these  have  been  embryonic  cells  ?  or  i^ay  they  not 
have  been  the  markings  of  the  site  of  detached  cells — ^the  desquamatory 
process  being  common  to  the  epithelial  surfaces  in  yellow  fever  ? 

Nolin  died  after  four  days'  illness.  He  was  unusually  yellow  for  that 
space  of  time.  After  death,  1  found  (rather  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
yellow  fever)  the  gall-bladder  nearly  empty,  and  what  was  in  it  only  a 
little  pale,  pea-green  mucus. 

I  believe  I  now  understand  the  source  and  relations  of  that  alvine  evac- 
uation in  yellow  fever,  which,  in  the  last  epidemic,  has  been  named  the 
'*  cadd^/  stooV  It  is  generally  liquid,  like  dirty  water,  with'a  gray,  gritty 
sediment.  This  sediment  under  the  microscope  shows  an  abundance  of 
crystalline  material,  chiefly  triple  phosphates  or  uric  acid,  or  both  ;  also, 
although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  numerous  oblong  plates,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  which  I  have  latterly  called  bile  crystals.  But  the  color  of 
this  stool  is  derived  from  innumerable  little  amorphous  masses,  granular  in 
surface,  and  of  a  jet  black  color.  This  last  material,  I  believe,  is  carbon.  I 
have  detected  this  black  material  and  the  bile  crystals  in  several  thin  set" 
tions  of  the  liver,  in  those  who  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  present 
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epidemic;  aad  I  therefore  infer  that  this  peoaliar  etool  is  derived  from  the 
lirer.  I  have  also  noticed  that  this  stool  seems  most  common  when  the 
respiratory  function  is  embarrassed — ^in  the  pulmonary  form  of  yellow  fever. 
On  the  5th  inst.,  a  Portuguese  boy,  named  V.  de  Cambra,  died  wiA  black 
Tomit,  well  marked,  in  the  Colonial  Hospital.  This  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  case,  from  many  circumstances.  He  soffered  so  much  in  his 
respiration,  that  his  lips  were  markedly  livid.  His  dyspncoa  and  restless- 
oess  were  so  great,  that  no  careful  auscultation  could  be  made.  His  blis- 
tered surfaces  bled  so  profusely ;  that  the  discharge  might  properly  be  called 
hemorrhage  from  the  skin.  Two  hours  before  his  death,  I  examined  this 
blood,  and  found  the  corpuscles  normal ;  and  I  washed  a  small  dot  which 
I  took  up  with  forceps  from  his  blistered  surface,  and  preserved  it  in  Canada 
balsam  as  a  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  fibrine.  This  boy's  liver  and 
spleen  are  full  of  what  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  carbonaceous  partacles 
of  the  caddy  stool.' 

Summary  of  Dr,  Blair^s  Yiewu  on  Teliow  tever. — Since  receiving  the 
previous  letters  of  Dr.  Blair,  we  have  been  feivored  with  a  communication 
from  him,  containing  the  following  remarks;  which  will  doubtless  obtain 
that  consideration  from  our  readers  which  is  due  to  any  opinion  expressed 
by  so  careful  an  observer  : 

George  Town,  Demerara,  May  25th  1866. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  is  an  aerial  poison  which  enters  the 
^stem  through  the  mucus  membranes,  on  which  it  impinges,  and  to  whicb 
it  becomes  attached.  In  some  extreme  cases,  all  the  mucous  linings  of  the 
eyes,  nares^  alviue  passages,  and  bronchi,  are  poisoned  at  once ;  but  more 
commonly,  the  first  application  of  the  poison  is  only  partial.  The  primary 
and  specific  action  of  the  poison  is  on  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  action 
spreads  and  extends  itself  until  the  large  viscera  and  bladder  become  afiected 
in  varying  degrees.  The  mode  of  action  of  this  poison  on  the  capillaries 
is  first  as  an  irritant,  and  it  endn  by  inducing  a  physical  impairment  of 
tissue.  The  consecutive  lesions  are,  desquamation  of  epithelium,  exfolia- 
tion of  basement  membrane,  sloughing  of  the  minute  capillaries,  and  deep 
erosions.  The  symptoms  are  first  those  of  an  irritant  poison,  and  after- 
wards are  made  up  of  the  composite  result  of  hemorrhage  and  the  cironla- 
tion  of  blood,  which  has  been  contaminated  by  impaired  functions  of  the 
ezereting  viscera. 
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Tyler  Smith's  Lectubks  on  Obstretbios. — Lecture  XII. — Trecu- 
meni  of  Abortion. — ^The  first  symptoms  of  abortion  are  a  saDgaineous  dis- 
charge^ and  the  oooarrence  of  lumbar^  hypogastric,  and  coxal  pain.  The 
preceding  pains  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  oatamenial  period.  Some 
women  abort,  however,  without  pain.  Bigors  or  shiverings  sometimes 
usher  in  abortion.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhea,  and  oftener  irritability  of 
the  bladder.  Sometimes  coldness  of  the  breast  and  abdomen,  and  cessation 
of  the  nausea  of  pregnancy.  In  cases  of  supposed  abortion,  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made,  if  possible.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  no  pregnan- 
cy at  all.  The  finger  should  be  inserted  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  ex- 
citing uterine  contractions.  In  cases  of  threatened  abortion,  the  os  will 
be  felt  somewhat  open,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  felt  in  front  of 
the  08,  lower  down  than  natural,  hard,  and  contracted.  If  the  process  is 
active,  the  ovum  may  be  felt  in  the  cervix  or  even  in  the  os. 

The  first  consideration  is  whether  the  ovum  can  be  preserved.  With 
this  end  in  view,  all  reflex  irritation  most  be  avoided,  or  removed,  as  far  as 
possible.  For  general,  local,  or  vascular  excitement,  a  soothing  regimen 
or  diet.  Blood-letting  is  rarely  required,  but  leeching  is  sometimes  well, 
in  plethoric  cases,  especially  if  the  symptoms  occur  at  what  would  other, 
wise  have  been  a  catametiial  period.  They  should  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  thighs,  or  to  the  perinaeum.  To  allay  great  nervous  excitement,  full 
opiates  are  proper.  They  are,  also,  especially  useful  when  there  is  inter- 
mittent uterine  pain,  or  in  continued  lumbar  pain  like  that  of  menstrua- 
tion. The  cannabis  indica  is  given  with  good  effect,  to  restrain  sanguine, 
ous  discharge.  In  early  abortions,  astringents  are  valuable,  the  loss  of 
blood  in  such  cases  resembling  monorrhagia.  Acetate  of  lead,  with  opium, 
the  mineral  acids,  oxide  of  silver,  alum,  and  gallic  acid,  are  the  best  reme- 
dies of  this  kind.  Iced  drinks  are  indicated  wheie  the  discharge  is  profuse. 
Otherwise  the  beverages  should  be  cool,  to  avoid  uterine  contraction.  In 
the  treatment  of  abortion,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  food  or  medicine,  which  excites  painful  uterine  contraction, 
most  be  carefully  avoided.  The  local  application  of  cold  to  the  vulva,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  sponge,  or  lint  dipped  in  water,  into  the  vagina,  is  use- 
ful within  certain  limits.    Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  remedial 
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means  at  our  dispoealy  is  rest  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  in  a  cool  apartment,  lightly  coTered  with  clothes,  as  long  as 
any  colored  discharge  is  seen,  and  for  some  days  after  on  a  oooch,  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  or  walk.  The  mind  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  mild  laxatives.  I  prefer  the  senna 
confection,  with  bitartrate  of  potash.  Castor  oil  is  contra-indicated,  as  it 
irritates  the  uterus  and  mammae.  When  the  abortion  b  threatened  at  a 
catamenial  data,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  at  a  subsequent  date  to 
avoid  all  exciting  causes.  Every  pregnant  woman  should  note  these  dates, 
and  be  more  careful  at  such  times.  Attempts  to  prevent  abortion  must  be 
carried  out  assiduously,  as  they  are  sometimes  successful  in  very  unpromis- 
ing cases.  When  bleeding  is  very  profuse,  the  os  uteri  closed  against  the 
finger,  and  all  the  more  powerful  astringents  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the 
vagina  must  be  plugged  firmly  with  sponge  or  lint.  This  arrests  bleeding 
and  promotes  coagulation  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  If,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  plugging  for  any  length  of  time,  the  uterus  be> 
comes  excited  by  the  irritation,  and  casts  its  contents.  The  loss  of  blood 
may  be  great  enough  to  require  stimulants — as  brandy,  etc.  As  abortions 
are  sometimes  protracted,  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  preserved. 
If  hemorrhage  cannot  be  arrested  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  the 
membranes  must  be  ruptured,  to  stop  hemorrhage  and  excite  expulsive 
action  of  the  uterus.  In  threatened  abortion,  the  accoucheur  must  have  all 
discharges  saved  for  his  inspection.  Every  clot,  and  all  solid  matter  must 
be  carefully  examined,  or  he  may  overlook  the  ovum.  It  is  well  to  men- 
tion that  sometimes  the  ovum  is  dissolved,  in  early  pregnancy,  and  passes 
with  the  sanguineous  matters.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  cases  will  oc- 
cur at  menstrual  dates  in  which  the  ovum  passes  thus  unobserved.  The 
patients  menstruate  regularly  afterwards,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
they  were  pregnant  or  not. 

The  indications  to  induce  us  to  abandon  all  hope  of  saving  the  ovum 
are,  sudden  losses  of  blood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imperil  the  life  of  the 
mother;  or  such  a  drain  as  to  endanger  her  health ;  it  being  certain,  or 
nearly  so,  that  the  ovum  is  diseased  or  dead.  If  we  can  detect  the  ovum 
with  the  finger  at  the  os  uteri,  or  in  the  cervix,  we  may  be  certain  that  its 
expulsion  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  ovum  after  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  discharge  of  the  liquor 
amnii.  I  have  seen  at  least  one  exception,  however,  the  waters  being  dis- 
charged at  the  fifth  month.     Foetid  discharges,  particularly  in  early  abor- 
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tioDB,  are  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  death  of  theoTom.  K  the  bag  of  the  ovum 
can  be  felt  in  the  cervix^  it  can  generally  be  brought  away  with  the  finger. 
The  introduction  of  the  hand  is  BometimeB  necefisary^  and  if  the  hemorriiage 
is  alarming,  the  case  urgent,  and  the  os  dilated  to  admit  the  finger,  there 
is  ho  objection.  When  the  os  is  undilated,  and  hemorrhage  very  great, 
Dr.  Simpson  recommends  one  of  his  sponge  pessaries,  to  dilate  the  os  and 
oenrix.  The  sponge  must  not  remain  long  enough  to  become  foetid.  Ergot 
and  cannabis  indica  may  be  given  when  the  mechanical  delivery  is  unad- 
visable.  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  suggests  galvanism,  and  I  think  favorably 
of  it.  Adrastic  cathartic  enema  will  often  complete  the  expulsion  most 
readily,  through  the  reflex  connection  between  the  rectum  and  uterus. 
Various  instruments  have  been  proposed  for  the  extraction  of  the  partially 
detached  ovum,  but  the  finger  is  better  than  all.  With  all  instruments  yet 
invented,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  uterus,  whereas,  with  the  hand  in 
the  vagina,  a  case  can  hardly  occur  in  which  the  finger  will  not  answer.  I 
have  never  known  it  fail.  • 

I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  chloroform  before 
introducing  the  hand.  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  placenta 
had  been  retained  in  an  abortion  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  The  placenta 
had  to  be  peeled  off,  and  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  chloroform. 
The  dangers  of  retained  placenta  are  well  known,  and  in  a  case  ot  difficulty 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  use  of  chloroform  in  similar  cases. 

The  most  favorable  way  in  which  an  early  abortion  can  occur,  is  when 
the  detachment  of  the  entire  ovum  occurs  before  the  act  of  expulsion.  The 
perfect  ovum  is  then  expelled,  and  the  uterus  contracts  without  much 
hemorrhage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  membranes  remain  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus ;  and  the  earlier  the  abortion,  the  longer  the  membranes  and 
placenta  are  prone  to  remain.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  extended  ad- 
hesion of  the  ovum  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  organ  to  contract  on  its  contents.  Sometimes  the  membranes 
of  an  early  ovum  will  remain  for  weeks,  but  there  is  not  the  same  tendency 
to  decomposition  and  its  dangers  as  in  the  case  of  placenta  at  full  term. 

The  mechanism  of  abortion  varies,  according  to  the  time  between  con- 
ception and  the  term  of  natural  labor,  at  which  the  accident  happens. 
Abortion  may  occur  in  cases  where  conception  has  taken  place  just  before 
a  period,  when  the  motor  action  of  expulsion  would  probably  be  limited  to 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovum  being  carried  out  of  the  uterus  with  the 
menstrual  discharge.     In  cases  occurring  in  the  early  months,  the  canal 
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^  of  the  oerrix  a&d  the  os  trteri  hare  to  be  dilated  before  the  oyam  can  paM, 
and  this  process  of  dilatation  ooeopiee  a  eonsidehtble  time,  and  often  canees 
mnch  snffering.  Dilatation  haying  occnrred,  the  ovam  is  expelled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  nterus.  These  oontraotions  are  periodical,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  pain  as  in  labor  at  fall  tenn.  The  nearer  the  time  of  the 
abortion  is  to  the  time  of  labor,  the  more  closely  do  the  pains  and  the  mo- 
tor action  and  mechanism  resemble  those  of  natnral  parturition.  In  abor- 
tions occorring  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  the  tendency,  as  regards 
the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  is  to  imitate  labor  at  the  foil  term. 

Usually,  an  abortion  is  not  attended  by  any  great  danger.  Women  re- 
cover rapidly,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  conception  afterwards. 
They  do,  however,  sometimes  perish  from  loss  of  blood,  convulsions,  or 
rupture  of  the  uterus.  They  are  also  liable  to  the  dangerous  and  fatal  af- 
fections which  attend  the  puerperal  state.  Tetanus,  resembling  the  trau- 
disease  in  character,  has  been  known  to  follow ;  and,  rarely,  blood  has  been 
known  to  pass  though  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  peritoneum,  causing 
death  by  peritonitis.  Abortion  from  smalLpox  and  scarlatina  is  especially 
dangerous  to  the  mother.  Frequent  abortions  greatly  damage  the  general 
health ;  profound  anaemia  is  caused  ',  and  patients  may  die  of  secondaiy 
diseases,  the  result  of  debility  induced  by  the  recurrent  miscarriages.  The 
expulsion  of  the  entire  ovum  is  seldom  followed  by  profuse  post-partum 
hemorrhage ;  but  small  portions  remaining  are  a  source  of  irritation,  and 
occasionally  keep  up  bleeding  for  weeks.  The  management  of  a  patient 
after  abortion  is  the  same  as  for  one  delivered  at  full  term. 

We  must  take  cognizance  of  diseased  states  of  the  placenta,  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  abortion.  When  the  foetus  is  threatened  with 
death  because  the  placenta  cannot  perform  its  nutritive  and  respiratory 
ftinctions,  we  may,  through  the  mother,  act  upon  the  placenta,  and  aasiat 
it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Dr.  Power  prescribed  the  inhala- 
tion of  air  containing  an  increased  quantity  of  oxygen,  or  the  use  of  med- 
icines containing  a  large  portion  of  oxygen  in  a  loose  state  of  combination, 
as  nitric  acid,  in  cases  where  the  child  has  been  lost  repeatedly  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he  hw  found  chlorate  of 
potash  useful  in  cases  where  the  fbetal  respiration  is  imperfect.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  blood  of  the  mother  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  foetus  depends  on  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
mother.  In  cases  where  the  fieither  or  mother  are  afiected  with  syphilis, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  mild  meronrialitation  to  ward 
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off  abortion — reooUeoting  tbat  tneroury  itself  may  oanse  abortion.      Tbe 
treatmeot  of  fatty  placenta  is  tbe  same  as  for  fatty  beart,  etc. 

Tbe  prevention  of  abortion  is  an  important  subject.  In  women  who 
abort  from  habit,  when  tbe  nervous  system  is  principally  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  accident,  all  emotional  disturbances  and  reflex  sources  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  pregnant  woman  should 
not  suckle,  or  be  subjected  to  any  mammary  irritation.  Irritation  of  the 
dental  nerves  should  be  guarded  against.  The  rectum  should  be  remem* 
bered,  in  its  reflex  relations.  Ovario-uterine  and  vaginal  irritation  must  be 
soothed,  especially  at  the  catamenial  dates.  Absolute  rest  is  the  most  pow- 
erful preventive  of  abortion.  All  other  attempts  failing,  a  year's  marital 
■epiration,  and  tonic  treatment  in  the  meantime,  should  be  advised. 


New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. — ^In  our  May  number,  we  an- 
nounced tbat  an  institution  bearing  the  above  title,  had  been  duly  organ- 
ised and  incorporated.  Since  that  time,  the  Faculty  have  issued  their 
^^  Announcement,"  and  they  have  at  once  been  recognized  by  the  princi- 
pal schools  in  tbe  country,  and  from  all  quarters  they  have  received  the 
most  complimentary  notices  and  cheering  evidence  of  the  good  wishes  of 
their  professional  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  generally. 

Thus  far,  things  have  progressed  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  Faculty 
will  be  able  to  afford  advantages  to  the  student  of  medicine  equal  to  any. 
Their  building  wiD  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  16th  of  the  present 
month,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  for  comfort 
or  convenience.  It  is  large,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  most 
admirably  located,  being  but  a  few  steps  from  the  gate  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital. Every  room  in  the  bouse  is  furnished  with  water  from  a  large  cis- 
tern on  the  top  of  the  building ;  and  the  dissecting-room,  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  building,  is  amply  lighted  with  gas.  A  most  complete 
chemical  apparatus  has  been  purchased  and  is  every  day  expected  to  arrive, 
and  a  beautiful  museum  of  everything  necessary  for  the  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  different  branches,  will  soon  be  in  place.  For  this  latter 
feature,  the  Faculty  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  who  have  contributed  most  liberally. 
Tbe  articles  have  nearly  all  been  selected  in  Europe,  and  are,  iu  every  res- 
pect unexceptionable. 

To  the  friends  of  medical  education  in  the  South,  we  deem  it  but  ii<*- 
cessary  to  say  that  this  is  an  entirely  private  enterprise,  conceived  and  uii- 
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dertaken  on  the  most  liberal  scale^  with  the  one  great  object  in  view  o 
elevating  the  standard  of  medicine,  and  thus  doing  a  public  benefit.  The 
Faculty  feel  assured  that  such  an  important  undertaking  must  meet  with 
support.  The  innovations  they  have  made  on  the  established  plans  of 
teaching  must  everywhere  meet  with  approbation,  since  there  can  be  no 
reason  or  excuse  offered  for  the  general  neglect  of  the  proper  study  of  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children ;  and  the  more  systematically  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  brought  to  bear  on  clinical  instruction,  the  more  competent 
must  he  necessarily  be  as  a  practitioner.  The  new  chairs  created  for  im- 
parting instruction  in  these  branches  then,  would  seem  to  be  abeolttte 
necessities  rather  than  innovations. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  jealousy  and  harsk  feeling 
exist  between  the  two  great  sections  of  our  country,  the  motive  which 
naturally  prompts  one  to  be  proud  of  the  advantages  of  his  locality  is  apt 
^0  be  misconstrued  by  our  brethren  abroad  into  a  disreputable  feeling  of  sec- 
tionalism ;  but  this  shall  not  deter  us  from  urging  on  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  medicine  the  advantages  which  are  offered  him  by  home  institu- 
tions. We  offer  not  one  word  of  detraction  from  the  advantages  offered 
elsewhere,  but  we  must  urge  the  ie^  that  in  New  Orleans  are  to  be  found 
facilities  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  all  respects  equal,  and  in  some  supe- 
rior, to  any  in  the  land. 

The  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  more  fully  developing  the  resources  of  our  great  city,  and  if  labor  and 
liberal  pecuniary  expenditure  can  ever  command  a  cheering  suppcMrt,  then 
are  its  Faculty  sure  of  success  in  their  undertaking. 

We  have  recently  received  letters  from  students  in  the  country,  in- 
quiring whether  the  dissecting-room  would  be  opened  by  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  venture  into  the  city  at  so 
early  a  period  ?  We  would  say  in  reply,  that  from  the  present  forward 
state  of  the  building,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  dissecting  will  com- 
mence within  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  specified,  and  judging  from  the  pre- 
sent extraordinarily  good  health  of  the  city,  we  cannot  apprehend  the  least 
danger  in  coming  here  at  that  time.  Our  own  unacclimated  citizens  are 
even  now  returning  home  in  large  numbers. 


The  Medical  World. — A  Traitor  in  Our  Camp— Benedict  Arnold 
Arisen  from  his  Ashes. — Amongst  the  pile  of  exchanges,  etc.,  on  our  table, 
this  morning,  we  find  one  of  the  dirtiest  quack  sheet*  that  ever  degraded 
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the  jaws  of  a  printing  press.  It  delights  in  the  rerj  significant  and  ap- 
propriate title  of  the  "  Medical  World/'  and  is  edited  hy whom  do 

jou  suppose,  reader  ? — ByBrandreth?  orTownsend?  or  McClintock?  or 
some  soch  worthy  representative  of  the  lowest  class  of  society  ?  No ;  the 
"  Medical  World/'  a  sheet  devoted  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  unmitigated 
qnaekery,  is  absolutely  edited  by  Dr.  J.  V.  0.  Smith,  late,  and  long,  senior 
editor  of  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcnirnal !  !  Yet,  do  not 
jump  elear  out  of  your  unmentionables,  nor  yet  sink  into  sadness  and  des- 
pair. There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at,  nothing  to  weep  over,  but  much 
caose  for  rejoioing  and  gratnlation.  The  cause  of  science,  the  threshhold 
of  honor  and  virtue,  are  no  longer  polluted  by  the  touch  of  one  for  whom 
they,  strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  good  opinion  of  men,  could  not 
prove  so  alluring  as  the  foul  path  of  fraud  and  deception.  If  there  is 
any  good  at  all  results  from  quackery,  it  all  redounds  to  the  advantage 
of  the  medical  profession.  So  long  as  there  can  be  found  a  foul  magnet 
strong  enough  to  draw  the  unprincipled  McClintocks,  J.  Y.  C.  Smiths, 
et  id  omne  genus,  from  our  midst,  just  so  long  is  the  medical  profession 
safe  from  degradation,  and  sure  in  its  exalted  position  in  the  estimation  of 
all  good  men.  Let  us  rejoice,  then,  that  the  rotten  sheep  has  left  the  fold, 
and  let  ns  pray,  that  if  there  be  any  more  of  the  same  sort  amongst  us, 
they  may  soon  follow  his  kind  example. 


California  State  Medical  Journal. — To  our.friend  Dr.  E.  D.  Fen- 
aer  we  are  indebted  for  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the 
pioneer  medical  journal  of  the  State  of  California.  Some  time  ago  we 
notioed  the  receipt  of  the  announcement  of  this  journal,  and  we  at  once 
placed  the  same  on  our  exchange  list. 

The  California  State  Medical  Journal  is  issued  quarterly,  is  edited  by 
John  F.  Morse,  M.  D.,  and  is  published  by  James  Anthony  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  If  the  number  before  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  Jour- 
nal is  to  be,  the  enterprise  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  the  profession 
in  and  oat  of  the  State.  Its  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  in 
point  of  mechanioal  execution  it  will  rank  with  any  journal  in  the  country. 


Transactions  or  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mkdioal 
SocisTT  OF  THE  State  OF  NoRTH  Carouna — Held  at  Raleigh,  W.  C, 
May,  1856. — To  a  friend  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  above  Trans- 
actions.   We  cannot  forbear  noticing  in  terms  of  commendation  the  inte- 
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resting  contributions  of  Drs.  Pittman  and  Manson.  We  haye  read  them 
with  unusual  pleasure,  and  would  think  our  library  much  better  off  for 
containing  a  copy.  The  Address  of  Dr.  Edward  Warren  is  high-toned 
and  interesting.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  num- 
.bers  101  permanent,  and  22  honorary  members. 


Practical  Obstbteics. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the  late  circular  of  the 
Philadelphia  Obstetric  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Joseph  War- 
rington and  E.  Wilson.  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  know  that  this  in- 
valuable school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  To  those  who  have  partaken  of 
its  benefits  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  commendation ;  they 
will  ever  remember  the  many  valuable  lessons  taught  them,  and  acknowledge 
that  each  hour  spent  within  those  unpretending  walls  was  indeed  well  spent 
To  those  who  will  go  Northward  in  search  of  a  medical  education,  we  must 
say,  that  in  this  institution  they  will  find  the  most  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction on  a  single  branch  to  be  found  anywhere  in  their  travels. 

Dr.  Warrington  has  been  teaching  practical  obstetrics  for  many  years ^ 
and  in  our  day  he  performed  the  whole  of  the  arduous  duties  appertaining 
to  his  course.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  he  is  at  last  willing  to  rest  in  some 
measure  from  his  labors  by  associating  with  him  Dr.  E.  Wilson,  than  whcttn 
no  one  is  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  obstetric  science  and  art,  no  one 
more  industrious,  no  one  more  deserving  of  the  most  liberal  support. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Recbived. — Medical  Jurisprudenoe.  By  Al- 
fred S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  and 
improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Edward  Harts- 
home,  M.D.,  etc.     Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856. 

A  Review  of  the  Present  State  of  Uterine  Pathology.  By  James  Henry 
Bennet,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  eto. 
Philadelphia  :     Blanchard  &  Lea,  1866. 

For  copies  of  the  foregoing  works  we  are  highly  indebted  to  the  enter- 
prising publishers.  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence  has  long  been  one  of 
the  indispensable  volumes  in  every  physician's  library,  and  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  t^ay  here  that  the  present  edition  is  rendered  more  valoable 
than  any  previous  one,  because  it  is  not  only  thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected^ but  it  is  simplified  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  all  improve- 
ments in  this  branch  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of  important  addenda  bj  the 
accomplished  American  editor. 
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Beonef  8  little  book  on  Uterine  Pathology  should  certainly  be  read  by  every 
erery  one  at  all  interested  io  the  subject  We  have  been  highly  in  the 
recent  sharp  contest  between  Drs.  Bennet  and  Tyler  Smith,  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  although  we  cannot  persuade  ourselyes  to  subscribe  to  the 
harsh  treatment  so  highly  recommended  by  the  former,  still  we  are  happy 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  amply  rewarded  for  the  perusal  of  his  articles. 

Human  Physiology,  Statistical  and  Dynamical ;  or^  the  Conditions  and 
Course  of  the  Life  of  Man.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D,;  L.ll.D, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

The  above  work,  while  being  a  complete  treatise  on  physiology,  is,  by 
its  succinct  style,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 
The  numerous  engravings  and  wood  cuts  with  which  the  work  is  embel- 
lished, are  remarkable  for  excellence  of  execution ;  and  some  of  them, 
taken  from  the  work  of  Hirschfeld  on  the  Nerves,  by  a  photographic  pro- 
cess lately  improved  by  the  author,  will  vie  in  correctness  and  usefulness 
with  any  thing  we  have  ever  Reen.  The  work  is  a  large  octavo  of  over  600 
pages,  and  is  got  up  in  excellent  style.  All  of  the  above  may  be  had  at 
J.  C.  Morgan's  popular  bookstore. 

Essays  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Hydrophobia.  By  Benjamin  Haskell,  M.D.,  of  Rockport,  Mass.  From 
the  author. 

Annual  Announcement  of  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  Boston, 
1856-'57. 

VxLPSAu's  Opebative  Suroebt — Three  8vo  vols. — Translated  from 
the  French  by  P.  S.  Townsend,  M.D.,  under  the  supervision  of  Valentine 
Mott,  M.  D. — Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Dr.  Blackman. — We 
have  received  from  the  courteous  publishers,  the  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood, 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  work.  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery,  which  has 
become  the  text-book  of  Old  Europe  in  that  branch  of  the  healing  art 
which  requires  the  intervention  of  the  hand,  whether  by  itself  or  armed 
with  instruments  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  is  so  well  known  and  approv- 
ed as  to  require  no  further  commendation.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  work 
by  the  flattering  encomiums  which  have  been  already  passed  upon  it  by 
the  medical  press,  and  by  our  own  impressions  of  its  worth,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  filled  a  gap  which  long  existed  in  this  department  of  medical  lit- 
erature. No  work  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  expoeea  in  a 
more  philosophical  and  praotical  manner  the  principles  of  operative  surgtry . 
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BmdeB,  it  gites  a  ooneue  and  dear  deBoripHon  of  tbe  topographioal  aaat- 
omj  of  the  different  surgieal  regiom  of  the  bodj.  It  is  highly  praotioal, 
and  this  merit  ia  greatly  enhanced  by  acovrate  and  artistic  plates.  Aooeoa- 
panying  the  work  is  a  quarto  atlas  of  22  plates,  besides  which  are  incor- 
perated  with  the  text  over  200  engraving^.  It  is  unimpeeehable  in  a  typo- 
graphical and  pictorial  point  of  view.  We  would  therefore  heartily  reooa- 
mend  it  to  the  medical  profession — to  medical  students  particularly — aa  a 
Boitee  of  valuable  information. 


Hbalth  of  oue  Citt. — In  our  September  number  we  ventured  the 
prediction  that  Yellow  Fever  wovdd  not  become  epidemic  in  our  city 
during  the  present  season.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  exclusive 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  nor  would  we  have  others  believe  that  we  feel 
ourselves  capable  of  suceessful  prognostication  at  all  times.  Our  opinion 
was  based  on  the  generally  healthy  condition  of  the  city,  the  pleasant  tem- 
peraturCy  and  an  evident  (to  our  mind)  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
disease  to  spread,  even  when  imported  in  its  most  perfect  type  from  Vera 
Oruz.  There  were  those  who  seemed  confident  of  the  approach  of  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things,  but  the  result  has  not  supported  their  views  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  new  and  palpable  facts,  that  our 
city  has  been  quarantined  during  the  entire  season,  that  genuine  yellow 
fever  has  been  imported  from  Vera  Cms  in  spite  of  that  quarantine,  that 
the  ships  bringing  these  oases  discharged  their  cargoes  at  our  wharves,  that 
sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been  subsequently  found  in  every  quar- 
ter of  our  city,  (the  deaths  from  this  disease  being  7  in  August,  and  34  in 
September),  and  yet  there  has  been  nothing  like  an  epidemic. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  of  deaths  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Sept 
21st.,  is  521,  or  86  more  than  for  the  preceding  four  weeks.  Yellow  fever 
increased  the  list  to  the  extent  of  27,  but  we  find  the  list  of  still-bom  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  11,  that  of  consumption  to  the  extent  of  11,  that 
of  drowned  to  the  extent  of  6,  and  that  of  trismus  nasoentium  to  the  extent 
of  18.  All  these  added  together,  amount  to  73,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  increase  of  mortality. 

While  we  write  (26th  Sept)  the  temperature  of  our  city  is  delightful, 
our  streets  are  being  thronged  with  returned  citizens  and  visitors,  joy  and 
gladness  are  on  all  fcicee,  except  those  of  the  undertakers,  (we  say  nothing 
about  the  doctors),  and  health  and  proeperity  seen  once  more  promised  to 
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New  Orleans.  A  case  of  jetbw  fever  is  a  rare  thing  in  private  praotioe ; 
the  Hospital  receives  tlie  limited  number  oocurring  in  oar  midst,  and  the 
unacclimated  feel  no  hesitation  in  coming  home. 


RSPOBT  OF  PfATHH  IN   THK   OlTY  OF    NeW    ORLEANS,  for   the  mOBth 

ending  September  21,  1856 — 

Men,  220;  Women,  72;  Boys,  118;  Girls,  111;  Adulte,  292;  Chil- 
dren, 229;  Males,  SB8 ;  Females,  188 ;  Colored  persons,  65— Total,  521. 

IH9e€ues — Aneurism  of  Aorta,  1 ;  Apoplexy,  8 ;  Asthma,  2 ;  Atrophia, 
1 ;  Bleeding  from  Lungs,  1 ;  Bronchitis,  2 ;  Burned,  1 ;  Cancer,  1 ;  Can- 
cer of  Uterus,  1 ;  Catarrh,  3  ;  Casualties,  3 ;  Cholera,  4  ;  Cholera  Infan- 
tum, 6 ;  Cholera  Morbus,  1 ;  Colic,  4 ;  Cirrhosis  of  Liver,  1 ;  Colic,  Bil- 
ious, 1 ;  Colica  Pictonum,  1 ;  Congestion  of  Bowels,  1 ;  do.  of  Brain,  9 ; 
do.  of  Lungs,  5 ;  Consumption,  54 ;  Convulsions,  Adults,  1 ;  do.  Infan- 
tile, 15 ;  do.  Puerperal,  2 ;  Croup,  2 ;  Debility,  Adult,  1 ;  do.  Infantile, 
15;  Delirium  Tremens,  9 ;  Diarrhea,  15  ;  Dropsy,  9;  do.  in  the  Head, 
2  ;  Drowned,  14 ;  Cyanosis,  1 ;  Dysentery,  14 ;  Enlargement  of  liver,  1 ; 
Enteritis,  7;  Epilepsy,  1 ;  Exposure  and  Want,  1 ;  Fever,  1 ;  do.  Bilious, 
5 ;  do.  Congestive,  25 ;  do.  Intermittent,  2 ;  do.  Nervous,  2 ;  do.  Panama 
or  Chagres,  1 ;  do.  Puerperal,  5  :  do.  Remittent,  2  ;  do.  Typhoid,  14 ;  do. 
Typhus,  8,  do.  Yellow,  84;  Gastro-Enteritis,  4;  Hemorrhage  of  Womb, 
]  ;  Heart,  Disease  of,  2  ;  Hooping  Cough,  8 ;  Hydrocephalus,  1 ;  Hydro- 
phobia, 1 ;  Inflammation  of  BUidder,  1 ;  do.  of  Brain,  4;  do.  of  Liver,  5 ; 
do.  of  lungs,  8  ;  do.  of  Stomach,  1 ;  Insanity,  1 ;  Intemperance,  2 ;  Kill- 
ed or  Murdered,  2 ;  Liver,  Disease  of,  1 ;  Lues  Venerea,  1 ;  Marasmus, 
Adult,  1 ;  do  Infantile,  11 ;  Measles,  8  ;  Meningitis,  5;  Old  Age,  4;  Pal- 
sy, 2 ;  Parturition,  Difficult,  1 ;  Peritonitis,  3  ;  Phlebitis,  1 ;  Pleurisy,  2  ; 
Premature  Birth,  4 ;  Scrofula,  1  ;  Scurvy,  2 ;  Softening  of  Brain,  1 ;  do. 
of  Stomach,  1 ;  Still-bom,  40 ;  Strangulated  Hernia,  1 ;  Suicide,  2 ;  Sun- 
stroke, 4;  Teething,  8;  Tetanus,  9;  Trismus  Nascentium,  23;  Ulcera- 
tion of  Bowels,  2 ;  do.  of  Throat,  1 ;  Unknown,  5 ;  White  Swelling,  1 ; 
Wounds,  2;  Not  stated,  15— Total,  521. 

Diseases  Glassed. — Zymotic,  141 ;  Nervous  System,  92 ;  Respiratory 
System,  78;  Digestive  System,  56 ;  Circulatory  System,  8;  Generative 
System,  7  ;  Integumentary  System,  2 ;  Sporadics,  32  ;  External  Cause?, 
57;  Age,  4;  Not  specified,  43— Total,  521. 

Ages. — Report  of  the  Boai-d  of  Health  incomplete . 

NaitviHes. — British  America,  3;  England,  8;  France,  17;  Germany, 
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46 ;  Holland,  2 ;  Ireland,  70 ;  Italy,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Portagal,  1 ;  Biuda, 
1 ',  Scotland,  2 ;  Spain,  8 ;  Sweden,  1 ;  Switzerland,  6 ;  United  States, 
158  ;  Not  sUted,  200— Total,  521. 


Errata. — In  Dr.  Ooxe's  article  on  Intermittent  Fever,  in  last  number, 
for  September,  page  896,  second  line  from  bottom,  read  '^derangement," 
instead  of  ''  arrangement,"  and  on  page  898,  read  "  Liq.  Arson.  Fowleri. 
SissadSii,"  instead  of  <<Si88,"  a  very  important  difference. 


EXCERPTA. 


Strychnine  in  Prolapsus  Ani. — Dr.  J.  F.  Perkey  records  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  and  iSurgical  Journal  the  case  of  a  female,  twenty-eigbt  montha 
old,  suffering  with  almost  constant  prolapsus  ani  from  repeated  attacks  of 
diarrhea,  cured  by  the  above  remedy.  The  bowel  prolapsed  to  near  a  fin- 
ger's length,  and  at  times  was  very  difficult  to  return  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  suffered 
much;  appetite  poor;  strength  feeble  with  some  emaciation.  By  attention 
to  diet  and  local  applications  of  various  kinds,  some  improvement  of  the 
general  health  and  of  the  diarrhea  was  effected. 

''Oct.  4th.  Astringents  seem^to  have  had  a  bad  effect  by  preventing 
the  free  return  of  the  bowel.  I  then  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  strych- 
nine. Aware  of  its  general  tonic  properties  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system,  combined  with  its  specific  effects  on  relaxed  and  paralytic  muscles, 
I  felt  encouraged  to  give  it  a  trial  in  this  case,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  stimulate  -the  spinal  nerves,  and  give  tone  to  the  bowel  and  sphinc- 
ter ani,  I  accordingly  prescribed  what  is  so  well  known  as  Hall's  Sol. 
Strych.     Of  this  I  ordered  from  three  to  six  drops  three  times  a  day.'* 

All  other  remedies  were  withheld;  and  two  days  after  the  bowel  ceased  to 
prolapse,  and  the  patient  recovered  speedily.  The  same  result  followed  in 
a  subsequent  attack  the  succeeding  summer.  The  author  states  that  he 
has  found  the  same  remedy  answer  an  admirable  purpose  in  numerous  cases 
of  chronic  diarrhea. 

He  also  remarks :  <'  The  good  effect  of  strychnine  in  the  morbid  or  irregula 
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ferms  <yf  ague  ftBd  kindred  malarioufi  diseiusefi  is  so  well  known  to  the  medi- 
Old  piofesBsion,  tbftt  it  wonld  be  needless  for  me  at  this  time  to  speak  of 
its  administration  in  these  afifections." 

STATISTICS  OP  ATTBB1PT8  TO  OBLIMRATB  THE  BRACHIO-CEPHALIC. 


Surgeon. 

Year. 

Age. 
57 

Sex. 

Result  and  Cause  of  Death. 

1.  Mott, 

1818 

Male 

Death  on  the  26th  day  from 

repeated  hemorrhage. 

2.  Graefe, 

1822 

adult 

<< 

Death  on  65th  day  from  hem- 
orrhage. 

8.  Nomian, 

1824 

<« 

Death. 

4.  Arendt, 

1826 

Death  on  the  8th  day  from  in- 
flammation of  sac,  pleura 
and  long. 

6.  HaU, 

1830 

i( 

4i 

Death  on  the  6th  day  from 
dyspnoea  and  hemorrhage. 

6.  JNa&d, 

1882 

31 

<< 

Death  on  the  18th  day  from 
repeated  hemorrhage. 

7.  Bujalski, 

before     1840 

Death  on  the  2d  or  8d  day. 

8.  Bi^alBki, 

n 

Death  on  the  2d  or  8d  day. 

9.  Liiars, 

1836 

30 

it 

Death  on  the  2l8t  day  from 
repeated  hemorrhage. 

10.  Dupnjtren, 

11.  Hutin, 

1842 

adult 

i( 

Death  the  11th  hour;  antece- 
dent hemoiThage  and  ex- 
haustion. 

12.  Porter, 

1881 

No  ligature,  patient  recovered. 

18.  Kubl, 

1886 

48 

Death  on  8d  day  of  hemorrhage 

14.  Liston, 

1838 

adult 

it 

Death  on  the  13th  day. 

14.  Key, 

1844 

<« 

Female 

Failed,  yet  patient  died  of 
pulmonary  dtstresa  and  ex- 
haustion. 

16.  Hoffman, 

about      1840 

Died. 

In  reality  the  ligature  was  tied  around  the  innominata  in  only  ten  of 
these  eases,  viz :  Mott's,  Graefe's,  Norman's,  Arendt's,  Bland's,  Bujal- 
ski's,  Bujalski's,  Lizars',  Bupuytrcn's  and  Hutin's.  In  HalVs,  the  liga- 
ture was  passed  through  the  artery — in  KuhFsand  Listen's  the  carotid  and 
aubclayian  were  tied  just  beyond  the  bifurcation — and  in  Porter's,  Key's, 
and  Hofiman's  the  operation   was  abandoned  and  no  ligature  employed. 

In  every  case  where  a  ligature  was  applied  cither  to  the  bracbio-cephalic. 
or  near  its  division  into  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid,  i.  e.  thirteen 
cases,  death  has  followed ;  even  in  two  where  the  operation  was  abandoDcd, 
there  was  a  fatal  result  in  one ;  and  in  the  sixteen  cases  one  alone  lecovcr- 
ed,  and  in  that  no  ligature  was  used,  the  vessel  having  bccD  sioiply  ex- 
posed, the  cure  in  this  case  was  spontaneous,  and  in  all  probability  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  operation. 

In  this  collection,  embracing  sixteen  cases  in  which  the  ligature  was 
68 
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aUempted  to  the  arteria  innominata,  I  have  giveD^  as  fiir  as  I  could  obtam 
it,  the  history  of  each  one.  Other  eimilar  operations  maj  haye  been  made, 
bat  these  are  all  that  are  fonnd  on  record. 

In  conclnsion,  after  this  exposition,  let  me  ask,  who  wUl  again  venture 
to  tie  the  hrachio<ephdlic  artery  1 — Paid  F.  Eve,  M,  D. 

Bankston,  Monroe  Co.,  (3a.,  May  8, 1856. 

Vms  ViNiFBRA  Radix,  as  a  Diuretio. — Crentlemen — From  a  con- 
siderable experience,  T  have  found  the  Chrape  Vine  Root  to  be  one  of  the 
best  diuretics  known  to  me.  Scarlet  fever  has  been  in  my  section  for  some 
length  of  time,  having  many  cases  of  genuine  Anasarca  to  treat  as  a  se- 
(|uel  of  that  disease,  I  have  given  the  Grape  Vine  Root  a  fnir  trial.  In  a 
number  of  cases  nothing  else  prescribed,  the  water  moving  off  rapidly. 

I  have  the  root  procured,  and  then  placed  upon  a  heated  oven-lid  and 
there  burnt  into  ashes. 

R.  Two  table  spoonsful  of  the  ashes,  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
The  patient  drinks  it  ad  libitum. 

Another  prescription  often  used — ^R.  Two  table  spoonsful  of  the  ashes, 
lii  bitartrate  potass.,  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water.    Taken  ad  lUntum. 

Cask. — A  case  of  Anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities — the  subject  was  a 
stout  negro  woman,  enciente  some  months,  plethoric,  robust,  hearty  woman. 
Her  legs^  thighs  and  left  labia  much  enlarged.  ^  Grape  vine  root,  two 
table  spoonsful,  bitartrate  potass.,  §ii  Pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water — ^pa- 
tient  taken  the  above  prescription,  ad  libitum,  consuming  about  a  pint  a 
day,  in  less  than  five  days  the  swelling  had  completely  subsided. 

I  mention  thb  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  practitioner  as  he  is 
often -at  a  loss  how  to  treat  such  cases. — Atlanta  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour. 

On  Conhn.— J9y  Br,  Schroff.  (Wochenblatt  der  Zeitschr.  der  k.  k. 
Gksellsch.  der  Acrzte  zu  Wien,  No.  2  and  seq.  1856  )  Twenty-seven  ex- 
periments were  made  with  coniin  upon  the  human  subject,  three  medical 
gentlemen  having  each  submitted  to  nine.  The  doses  given  varied  from 
C'003  grammes  to  0-085  grammes.  The  last  and  strongest  dose  which  was 
taken  corresponded  to  two  drops  of  newly  prepared  coniin  taken  out  of  a 
bottle  opened  for  the  first  time.'  Dr.  Schroff  has  found,  by  observations  on 
rabbits,  that  exposure  to  the  air  weakens  the  operation  of  the  alkaloid. — 
This  dose  was  dissolved  in  thirty  drops  of  alcohol.  The  foUowing  account 
of  the  symptoms  produced  embraces  those  which  resulted  from  the  opera- 
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tion  of  smaller  qoantities.  A  very  sharp  taste,  strong  burning  in  the 
moQth,  sense  <^  scraping  in  the  throat,  salivation ;  the  epithelium  of  the 
tongue  was  removed  in  spots ;  the  papillse  were  strongly  prominent,  and 
the  organ  lost  sensibility,  and  was  as  if  paralysed.  In  about  three  minutes, 
the  head  and  face  became  very  warm,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  fulness, 
weight,  and  pressure  in  the  head  (symptoms  which  were  not  produced  by 
the  smaller  doses).  These  head  symptmns  reached  a  high  degree  of  inten- 
sity; became  associated  with  giddiness,  inability  to  think  or  to  fix  the  at- 
tention on  one  subject,  with  sleepiness,  great  general  discomfort,  and  malaise 
{KcUzenjammer),  which,  in  a  less  degree  lasted  till  next  day.  The  vision 
was  indistinct,  objects  floating  together,  and  the  pupil  was  dilated ;  the 
hearing  was  obtuse,  as  if  the  ears  were  stopped  with  cotton;  the  sense  of 
touch  was  indistinct,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  formication,  and  as  if  the 
skin  were  covered  with  fur;  general  weakness  and  prostration,  so  that  the 
head  was  with  difficulty  kept  erect;  the  upper  extremities  could  only  be 
moved  with  the  exertion  of  much  effort ;  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  lower  extremities,  the  walk  was  very  uncertain  and  tottering.  Even 
the  next  day  the  weakness  of  the  extremities  continued,  slight  trembling 
being  induced  by  much  movement.  While  going  home,  the  muscular  de- 
bility was  especially  great,  the  walk  consisting  rather  of  a  throwing  forward 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  bring  the  muscular  action  into  as  little  use  as  possible. 
On  stepping,  and  when  at  home,  on  pulling  off  the  boots,  cramps  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs  occurred,  as  weU  as  in  other  groups  of  muscles'  when  they 
were  called  into  action — as,  for  instance,  in  the  balls  of  the  thuinbs  when 
the  Uiumbs  were  dosely  bent*  This  symptom  was  constantly  observed  in 
two  of  the  experiments  when  the  dose  was  at  least  one  drop.  Under  strong 
effort  to  move,  pain  in  the  muscles  and  legs  occurred.  Fresh  air  diminished 
the  giddiness  and  fulness  in  the  head,  but  in  one  of  the  experiments,  oo- 
canoned  temporary  pain  in  the  course  of  the  supra  orbitalis  and  cutaneus 
malsB  nerves.  Eructations,  abdominal  rumbling  and  distension,  nausea, 
even  efhrta  at  vomiting,  occurred  in  all  the  subjects,  even  after  small  doses ; 
in  one  case,  actual  vomiting  took  place.  Sometimes  there  was  a  tendency 
to  diarrhea.  No  effect  was  produced  upon  the  urine.  In  all  the  cases 
&ere  was  dampness  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  and  after  larc^c  dofies,  the 
hands  were  absolutely  moist.  The  countenance"  was  sunken  and  pale ;  the 
hands  were  cold  and  blue.  After  the  larger  doses,  the  pulse  commonly  in- 
creased in  frequency  to  the  extent  of  a  few  beats,  but  subsequently  it  always 
lessened ;  yet  this  diminution  <fid  not  bear  that  relation  to  the  extent  of  the 
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dose  as  where  aconite  was  giyep.  Baq^tton  was  often,  yawaingi'  boi 
otherwise  no  constant  anomaly  presented  itself.  The  sle^  wns  good  aj94 
mostly  very  sound. 


Obsebvations  on  thb  Tbmpk&atubb  of  thb  Body  in  iNmsfiT* 
TSNT  Fkver. — Bi/  Dr,  S.  A.  Michad.  This  paper  oontaios  two  aeries 
of  observations  on  the  temperature  of  Um  surfiuM  in  persona  soiering^under 
intermittent  fever.  The  first  contained  eleven  oases  of  intennittentB  of  dif- 
ferent types,  in  which  the  observations  were  taken  evwy  hour,  or  at  least 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  the  second  comprises  three  cases,  in 
which  the  observations  were  made  during  the  paroxysms  themselvesi  and 
generally  every  five  minutes.  The  state  of  the  pulse  and  ^e  respixalion 
were  generally  noted  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  thermometrio 
observations  amounted  to  about  260.  They  weie  taken  by  placing  Ibe 
thermometer  in  the  armpit.  The  following  are  the  general  oonolusioBe  afw 
rived  at  by  Dr.  Michael : — 

1.  An  increase  of  temperature  from  the  normal  state  or  the  lowest  aj^rve- 
tic  conditbn,  at  first  slow,  shortly  before  or  at  the  oommencemt^nt  of  the 
rigor,  rapidly  and  continuously  advances,  and  tkeo  attains  its  marimqm 
by  successive  intermittent  advanoes. 

2.  The  temperature  remains  at  its  maiimnm  height  for  a  period  never 
exceeding  two  hours,  but  generally  much  leas. 

3.  The  diminution  always  takes  place  less  rapidly  than  the  elevntioB. — 
It  is  affected  in  a  graduated  manner,  depression  of  the  temperature  beiag 
followed  by  an  arrest. 

4.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  did  chaugee  of 
temperature.  The  temperature  is  above  that  of  the  normal  eonditinny  boitii. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rigcHr  and  at  the  termination  of  the  sweating, 
stage.  The  maximum  temperatures  ooour  either  during  the  hot  atage^  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  cold,  w  at  the  commenoement  of  the  sweating 
stage.     These  remarks  apply  to  the  various  fcnrms  of  intermittent  fever, 

5.  In  most  of  the  oases,  the  maximum  ky  between  32^  and  83^  R. 
(KM""— 106i''  F.)    The  highest  maximum  was  SSi""  B. 

6.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  varies  oonsiderahly  in  the  oases  pre- 
senting a  tertian  type.  The  limits  are  sixteen  and  thir^two  houss;  in 
the  quotidian  forms  they  are  nine  and  eighteen  hours. 

7.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  increase  ia  always  shorter  than  the 
period  of  decrease  in  the  qmotMiaa  forms;  in  the  tertian  it  iaeomerimas 
shorter,  sometimes  longer. 
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iorm^  tiinperatiuw^  BtUV  ^  ii>ptoBpoo  oflpooiaHy  of  tbo  q«»tidiMi  feren 
ice  not.  nur«i  in  whioLU  ia  at  leaat^ereral  dfgraoB  (R6aiuiuup)  above  th« 
aoonal  ieoaparaiaze. 

9.  Aftar  ibe  flyhihition  of  snlpbate  of  obkiidiiiQ  (the  salt  oommooly 
emplqjed  in  Dr.  Hiohael's  caaea)  in  doaaa  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  8rain% 
ihereifl  eitber  no  recnxrenoe  of  inoitaaae  of  temporatnre^  or  a  single  inareaee, 
of  almost  the  same  intensity,  bnt  mtb  leaa  yidmt  sabjeotive  symptons ; 
or  a^^^tiii,  the  tenq^Mmfcnre  risesi  though  to  a  lower  degvaoi  and  the  symp- 
toma  Jure.aoaiiQe]^  peroeptible ;  or,  finally^  th^re  is  a.  fedde  iacHmiBe  of  tam- 
pexaUare  witiMNitanysiibjecdTeaymptoma*  Onlyone  oast  ooonrred  in  which 
there  were,  two  ingroasos  of  tempemtee. 

10.  Baring  convalesoenoe,  the  tempenMme  is  generally  nnder  the  nomal 
elev«tii>n^bnt  n^  ooeaaionally  rise  a  few.  tentbaof  a  degreeabore  it  At 
times  there4urt  evening  ezaoerbaliQns  or  evening  remissions,  or  it  is  the 
morning,  and  evening. 


[We  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  onr  E»3erpta  Department  to  the 
following  succinct  and  highly  interesting  aooouni  of  Tdlow  Ftover  in  New 
Tocik*    A  perusal  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader.^ — Bns.] 

YsLLOW  FnvEn  in  Npw  York. — ^The  f^pearanee  of  tMs  disease  in  the 
imosediate  vicinity  of  our  eitj,  and  the  i^prehensions  felt  by  many,  even 
of  the  profianrion,  that  it  may  visit  us  in  an  epidemic  form,  have  led  us  to 
devote  a  few  pages  in  this  number  to  a  aketch  of  the  history  of  its  exist- 
enoe  aad  piogresa  among  us  in  fnrmer  years,  wiA  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  leading  fiu^ts  connected  with  its  af^iearance  and  progress  up  to  this 
time  during  the  present  year,  which,  we  tnist,  will  not  be  without  present 
interest^  while  it  mny  abo  prove  c<mvenient  for  future  reference.    For 
nearly  the  vriiole  of  the  facte  connected  with  the  subject  previous  to  the 
present  year,  we  are  indebted  to  Pirof.  A.  Clark,  who  has  kindly  allowed  us 
free  access  to  his  notes,  oellected  for  anoAor  purpose,  a  verbal  abstract  of 
whidi  he  gave  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Academy  of  Hedicitte,  and  which, 
instead  of  reporting  under  the  head  of  ^<  Proceeding''  of  diat  body,  we 
have — ^finr  the  sake  ai  greater  aeouraoy  and  more  detail  than  were  possible 
for  him  at  that  time,  under  the  rircumstancee  of  the  case,  without  nolioe 
and  from  mere  recoUeotion  of  his  notes— thrown  together  under  the  pres- 
ent form. 
Pcfr*  the  gveater  part  of  the  fitots  and  statialiea  of  the  present  year,  we 
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take  i^aasare  in  ftoknowledgiiig  oar  indebtednefls  to  our  firiend,  Dr.  S.  Har- 
ris, the  effident  physioian  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  who 
has,  on  former  occasions,  laid  the  readers  of  the  Journal  under  obligations 
by  his  valuable  contributions.  The  facts  respecting  the  recurrence  and 
fatality  of  the  disease  in  the  South  part  of  Brooklyn  and  its  neighborhood, 
are  taken  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  tiie  Oommissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  our  city,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whiting,  former  Health  Officer  of 
Quarantine,  published  in  our  daily  papers. 

The  first  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  the  British  Colonies  was,  acoord. 
ing  to  Sir  Gilbert  Bkme,  at  Barbadoee,  in  1647 ;  its  first  appearance  on 
the  American  continent,  at  Boston,  1698.  In  1699,  it  appeared  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  at  Philadelphia.  Its  first  appearance  in  New  York,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  in  1*702,  when  a  hM  disease  prevailed,  which  is  recorded 
under  the  name  of  ^'the  great  sickness,"  and  which  was  probably  yellow 
fever,  although  there  b  no  substantial  authority  for  thus  naming  it.  !^ve 
hundred  died  up  to  Sept.  30  of  that  year,  and  seventy  more  during  the 
succeeding  week.  The  population  oi  the  city  was  then  probably  about 
6,000  or  7,000.  The  mortality  was  so  great,  tiiat  a  ftst  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Oovemor  in  consequence  of  it. 

Its  next  appearance  in  this  city  was  in  1741  and  1742 ;  but  the  mortal- 
ity was  inoonsideiable  during  these  years.  According  to  Mr.  C  D.  Col- 
den,  in  a  paper  written  in  1743,  it  i^)peared  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  town 
which  were  built  on  Swampy  ground,  from  which  the  watw  could  not  be 
easily  drained,  and  there  was  a  filthy  smell  from  the  slips. 

It  appeared  the  next  time  in  1747,  but  the  mortality  was  then  slight ; 
and  not  again  until  1791,  when,  according  to  Dr.  Seaman,  it  prevailed  to 
a  connderable  extent  in  a  part  of  Water  Street,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Peck  Slip.  In  1792,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there  <<  was  little 
alarm  about  yellow  fever,"  and  probably  little  or  none  of  the  disease  ex- 
isted. In  1793,  there  was  none  of  it,  except  a  few  cases  brought  from 
Philadelphia,  with  which  it  began  and  ended.  In  1794,  there  was  some 
alarm  on  the  subject,  and  a  Committee  of  Investigation  was  appointed ; 
but  the  mortality  seemed  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Most  of  those  at- 
tacked lived  or  had  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  filthy  slips,  espe- 
cially one  known  as  '<  New  Slip."  Dr.  Seaman  ascribes  the  existence  of 
the  disease  mainly  to  the  cleaning  out  of  this  slip,  which  was  in  a  filthy 
state,  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  sunmier. 

In  1795,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  scourge,  though  the  mortality  by  it 
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is  not  ^ven.    It  beoame  general  about  the  easterly  and  lower  part  of  the 
town^  a  part  spoken  of  aa  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  decomporing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.    The  disease  occurred  again  in  1796,  but 
was  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Whitehall^  where  there  were  new  fill- 
ings of  docks,  made  up  of  decomposing  materials.    It  again  appeared  in 
1797;  in  which  year  twenty-three  deaths  are  mentioned  as  taking  place  in 
Ootober,  which  were  all  that  had  occurred  up  to  that  time;  but  there  were 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  deaths  by  it  subsequently.    One-half  of  these  deaths 
were  in  a  small  part  of  the  east  side  of  Grcorge  (now  Market)  street,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  about  Flymarket  (the  foot  of  Maiden 
Lane),  both  of  which  places  are  remarked  as  being  full  of  filth  and  decay- 
ing materials.    Dr.  Seaman  says  that  by  early  attention  to  deanliness, 
the  deaths  were  reduced  to  thirty,  though  the  disease  was  as  malignant  as 
in  1795. 

1798  was  the  year  of  the  great  epidemic.    The  fever  b^an  in  August, 
and  did  not  cease  until  the  middle  of  November.    It  prevailed  at  first  in 
parts  where  there  was  new-made  ground,  but  afterwards,  with  less  severi- 
ty, in  portions  of  the  city  which  had  been  previously  exempt     Vie  mor- 
tality ¥ras  ascribed  to  the  great  heat  and  moisture  of  the  season,  and  to 
large  quantities  of  spoiled  beef  and  fish  stored  in  different  parts  of  the  rityi 
A  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  14th  of  August,  after  which  the  tranperaturey 
which  had  been  very  high,  fell  a  very  little,  and  subsequently  rose  again, 
ranging  from  82^  to  90^  Fah.,  but  did  not  go  above  90^  after  the  ram. 
The  hottest  day  was  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to 
96^ ;  and  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  of  that  month  it  ranged  from  78^  to 
90^.     The  highest  temperature  in  1795  in  July  was  88^,  and  in  August 
93^ — ^in  1796,  the  highest  temperature  in  July  was  88^,  and  in  August 
.  89^— in  1797,  in  July,  90*^ ;  in  August,  82<>— in  1198,  in  July,  94^,  and 
in  August  96"".    The  mortality  in  1798  was  2,086,  the  population  of  the 
city  at  that  time  being  about  55,000.    The  mortality  from  the  same  dis- 
ease that  year  in  Philadelphia  was  3,446.    Twelve  physicians  fell  victims 
to  it  in  this  city. 

In  1799  the  disease  began  early,  several  cases  having  appeared  in  July. 
The  number  increased  in  August,  and  reached  its  greatest  height  in  Sep- 
tember, declining  in  October,  and  becoming  nearly  extinct  in  November. 
The  season  was  mild.  The  principal  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  new-made 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  desertion  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
menced early  and  became  general,  especially  from  parts  of  the  city  where 
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year. 

In  1800  it  wppmnd  only  in  a  slij^t  ddgne.  IntdtmiMeat,  remittcnl, 
and  jeikm  ferer  {HroTaikd  togelhnr^  in  Imr,  damp/ and  hfiberto  unhealthy 
parts  ef  the  city.  iVom  50  to  80  deaths  mete  aaoribed  to  yeDow  fev^. 
In  only  tiro  instanoes  did  the  reodgttiMd^lIew  ferTer  ooour  in  more  than 
one  person  in  the  sane  fiunily.  Deaths  were  distribnted  through  twentj- 
five  streets.  Dr.  Seaman  states  that  of  one  himdred  and  iUty  cases  seen 
by  Mm^  all  bnt  one  oeenred  in  persons  Irring  or  having  stores  in  Pearl 
street;  or  between  that  street  and  Ae  East  River.  There  was  a  slight  fixMt 
on  the  8d  or  4th  of  October,  but  the  disease  did  not  subside  immediately 
on  its  ooouxT^ice;  but  eontanued  for  fen  days  afterwards.  It  previled  most 
in  September  this  year. 

In  the  fdlowing  year^  (1801)  it  oommenoed  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ftom  that  time  to  the  middle  of  October,  about  140  persons 
died  of  it,  besides  a  considerable  propoition  of  80  cases  sent  to  the  Marine 
Hosptsl.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  this  year  was  in  Bast  Rutgos 
'Street.  The  sml  there  was  good,  but  there  was  a  filthy  lane  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  a  stato  of  great  negleot,  and  which  was  tiie  resort  of  most  de- 
Unded  ooeapants,  expelled  from  bawdy  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
to  whieh  the  authorities  woald  pay  no  attention.  The  next  principal  seats 
of  the  diMase  was  in  Front  hod  Water  streets,  between  Flymarket  and 
Ooiee  Honse  I9ip.  It  also  preyailed  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
eity.  Jn  1802,  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  appeared  here,  thou^  it  preyaQed 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1803,  from  the  18th  of  July  to  the  end  of  October,  from 
600  to  too  are  reported  to  have  dtod  of  yeQow  fever  in  the  city.  The  • 
first  puUio  alann  was  oairaed  by  oases  in  Ooffioe  HouBe  Slip  and  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  it  appeared  in  otiier  places  about  tiie  same  time,  and  left 
fewer  parts  exempt  than  in  former  seasons.  The  principal  ravages  of  tlie 
disease  were  confined  to  the  streets  on  the  margin  of  the  two  rifWB,  where 
die  inhabitants  were  mostly  the  poor,  undeanly  and  dissolute  dasses.  The 
weath^  was  pleasant  in  June,  but  beoame  excessively  hot  eariy  in  July } 
and,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  days,  exceeded  in  eontimnd  inten- 
sity anything  before  remembered — ^the  thermometer  ranging  fre^eat- 
ly  above  90^  seldom  falling  below  SO^";  the  nights  afforded  no  relief  frott 
the  heat.    The  portions  of  the  dty  first  n&eted  were  eatfydeaarted. 
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In  1804,  there  was  no  malignant  disease  in  an;  of  the  AHantio  cities 
except  Oharleston.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  and  autumn  here  was 
mild. 

In  1805,  the  first  case  appeared  early  in  June,  in  Roosevelt  street,  in 
mild  weather.  On  the  9th  July,  the  weather  having  become  hot,  a  case 
occurred  in  an  alley  opening  into  Maiden  Lane,  in  a  stable,  which  wbb  soon 
after  followed  by  two  others  in  the  same  stable.  Another  case  appeared  in 
Water  street  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  case  in  Greenwich 
street,  and  soon  after,  other  cases  of  a  suspicious  character  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  The  weather  continued  warm  and  dry,  and  by  the  28 tb  of 
August,  the  drought  and  heat  were  severely  felt.  On  that  day  there  was 
a  moderate  fall  of  rain  ;  and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  number  of 
cases  was  alarmingly  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  declared 
epidemic  early  in  September,  and  continued  to  prevail  with  variable  sever- 
ity until  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  by 
the  City  Inspector  was  270.  After  it  became  epidemic,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cases  were  from  the  low  and  made  grounds  which  had  been  the  chief 
seat  of  former  epidemics.  After  the  20th  of  September  it  spread  to  the 
North  River,  and  continued  in  Greenwich  street  and  its  neighborhood  until 
it  ceased. 

In  1806,  there  were  several  well  characterized  cases  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  from  June  to  November,  though  there  was  noth- 
ing ai^nroaehing  an  epidemic;  and  in  1807  there  were  a  few  sporadic  cases 
(less  than  twenty)  mostly  in  September,  although  no  cases  appear  to  have 
beon  reported  to  ^e  City  Inspector  during  either  of  these  two  years.  The 
year  1808  was  one  of  exemption  from  the  disease. 

In  1809,  the  yellow  fever  occurred  in  Brooklyn  from  July  until  late  in 
September,  during  which  period  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  deaths. 
Its  seat  was  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  new  dock,  where  they  had 
been  digging  up  material  on  the  banks  which  was  offensive.  About  twenty 
who  took  the  disease  in  Brooklyn  sickened  in  New  York,  of  whom  thirteen 
appear  to  have  died.  These  persons  are  said  not  to  have  communicated 
the  disease  in  a  single  instance. 

From  the  year  1810  to  1818  inclusive,  no  cases  of  death  by  yellow  fever 
are  reported  by  the  City  Inspector,  except  a  single  case  in  1811,  nor  is  any. 
thing  said  in  the  journals  about  the  existence  of  the  disease  here. 

In  1819,  the  disease  again  appeared  in  a  mild  form,  and  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  an  epidemic.    The  first  case  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
64 
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AoguBt,  and  sixty-three  were  reported  in  the  whole^  of  which  thirty-eeTWi 
died,  including  twelve  at  Fort  Steyens,  and  probably  not  indudiog  nz 
among  the  poor  sent  to  Fort  Richmond.  The  weather  for  several  weda 
immediately  preceding  its  appearance,  was  remarkable  for  the  annsoal  and 
continued  heat.  In  August,  the  thermometer  at  noon  never  stood  below 
80'',  and  during  several  days  was  at  or  above  OO''.  The  atmosphere  was 
unnsualy  calm,  and  there  was  but  very  little  raii^  so  that  there  was  great 
suffering  from  drought.  The  disease  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Old  Slip.  The  Board  of  Health  recommended,  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  two  cases,  the  desertion  of  that 
part  of  the  city  lying  between  Pier  No.  8  East  River,  and  Wall  street 
and  as  far  back  as  Pearl  street,  and  provided  quarters  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  poor  persons  at  Fort  Richmond. 

In  1821,  the  yellow  fever  did  not  occur  in  the  city ;  but  Dr.  Joseph 
Bayley,  Health  Officer  of  that  year,  gives  an  account  of  twenty-nine  cases 
that  occurred  on  Staten  Island,  <<  in  consequence  of  their  intocourse  with 
the  Quarantine  grounds."  Dr.  B.  was  a  oontagionbt,  but  he  thinks  that 
all  but  three  or  four  of  these  cases  had  their  origin  in  infection  spreading 
from  vessels  at  or  near  the  Quarantine  wharf,  or  from  the  washing  of  foul 
clothing  brought  from  these  vessels.  He  advises  the  abandonment  of  the 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  disease  became  fixed,  and  remarks  that  '<  since 
experience  has  Uught  us  that  thb  &tal  mahuly  can  be  arrested  in  populous 
places  by  deserting  the  infected  spot,  its  ravages  have  become  limited.  If 
the  same  measures  had  been  pursued  in  this  city  in  the  years  1705  and 
1708,  and  1808  and  1805,  or  in  the  year  1810,  it  is  probable  that  an 
equally  favorable  result  would  have  ensued."  He  believes  that  he  has 
fixed  the  period  of  incubation  of  yellow  fever  at  five  or  six  days,  and  oon- 
oeives  that  he  has  found  <<  proof  that  the  contagious  air  on  board  of 
vessels  is  not  communicated  250  feet  in  pure  air,  aided  by  a  fiivorable 
(favoring)  current  of  wind; "  though  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  is  carried 
a  considerable  distance.  Of  the  29  cases,  21  proved  fatal.  The  disease 
did  not  spread  to  the  city  that  year. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  disease  began  in  the  city  on  the  18th  of  July,  in 
a  neat,  airy,  brick  house  on  Rector  Street,  one  door  from  Washington ;  and 
at  or  about  the  same  time  a  person  was  attacked  on  the  S.  W.  oomer  of 
Washington  and  Rector  Streets,  who  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Hoqdtal, 
and  died  there  on  the  16th.  The  members  of  the  only  other  fiiunily  living 
in  Rector  Streets,  between  Washington  and  Greenwich  Streets,  were  ad- 
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vised  to  l!eaye  the  ndghborhoody  which  they  did  on  the  22d,  and  yet  one 
of  their  sons  had  the  disease  severely  after  reaching  Long  Island.    The 
dinoaie  gradually  spread  up  Rector  Street,  and  through  the  several  cross 
streets  to  Broadway,  which  it  crossed,  and  afterwards  traveled  northward 
to  Fulton  Street,  and  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  foot  of  Broad  Street 
and  Old  Slip,  a  few  cases  appearing  in  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  cases  increased  until  the  9th  of  August,  before  the  Resi- 
dent Physician  was  willing  to  announce  its  character.     After  that,  the 
Board  of  Health  met  daily  till  late  in  October.    The  disease  continued  to 
spread  until  the  20th  of  September,  when  a  very  heavy  rain  occurred, 
foUowed  by  cold,  strong,  northerly  winds  for  two  days,  by  which  the  out- 
door poison,  or  that  in  the  streets,  seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed.     The 
extension  of  the  infected  district,  which  till  then  had  been  gradual  and 
well-marked,  ceased,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  cases  diminished  till  the 
8th,  when  not  one  was  reported  to  the  Board.    Shortly  after,  however, 
the  poison  again  showed  itself;  but  the  subsequent  cases  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  infection  shut  up  in  the  houses.    A  general  removal,  which 
took  place  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  was  the  only  means  of  safety 
left  the  inhabitants.    The  number  of  deaths  by  yellow  fever  officially 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  this  year  from  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic  to  its  dose,  November  5th,  was  280,  the  number  of  cases  reported 
having  been  411.    It  is  proper  to  state  that,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  City  Inspector  for  that  year,  the  number  of  deaths  by  yellow  fever  was 
only  166.    According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  HealUi,  15  cases  and 
7  deaths  occurred  from  the  10th  of  July  to  1st  August ;  95  cases  and  58 
deaths  from  Ist  August  to  1st  September;  and  211  cases  and  109  deaths 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October.    The  origin  of  the 
disease  was  ascribed  by  Drs.  Walters  &  Bayley  (who  wrote  papers  on  the 
subject)  to  the  landing  of  the  cargoes  of  six  vessels  from  Havana,  then  a 
sickly  port    The  records  of  the  revenue  department  show  that  2,730 
boxes  of  sugar  were  landed  within  the  limits  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  Rector  Street,  between  the  14th  of  June  and  the  8th  of  August, 
more  than  half  this  quantity  frt>m  the  2d  to  the  8th   of  August.     This 
sugar  was  brought  in  decked  lighters  from  Quarantine.     Both  these  phy- 
sicians deny  the  existence  of  any  local  cause  adequate  to  produce  this 
fever.    The  temperature  this  Summer  was  high,  ranging  as  follows,  at 
two  o'clock,  for  four  months :  in  June  frx)m  70^  to  93°,  one  day  only 
falling  to  65°,  standing  at  or  above  80°  oni  17  days,  and  at  or  above  90° 
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on  BIX.  days;  in  July  ranging  from  8P  (o 96^,  being  at  or  above  85^ 
every  day  but  five,  and  at  or  above  90°  five  daysj  in  Aognst,  ranging 
from  75°  to  94°,  falling  below  80°  only  twice  during  the  month,  standing 
at  or  above  85°  on  nineteen  days ;  and  in  September,  ranging  fh)m  70° 
to  94°,  standing  at  or  above  85°  on  ten  days  at  the  hour  mentioned.  In 
October,  the  range  was  from  84°  to  54°,  but  the  average  was  not  high. 
.  Up  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  of  the  present  year,  there  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Quarantine,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  oases  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  addition  to  this  number,  eighteen  cases 
had  occurred  among  the  permanent  residents  within  the  Quarantine  en- 
closure. 

One  case  of  the  disease  was  received  from  Havana  in  the  month  of 
April ',  but  no  other  cases  were  seen  until  June  18th,  when  the  bark  Jtdta 
M.  HaMock^  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  arrived,  with  captain,  first  mate,  and 
a  passenger  sick  with  the  fever.  On  the  21st  of  the  month,  the  ship  Jane 
H,  Gliddony  from  Havana,  arrived,  having  a  passenger  and  four  seamen 
dangerously  ill  with  it ;  and  from  the  same  vessel  three  other  cases  were 
subsequently  received.  These  were  all  of  a  strongly-marked  character; 
and  some  of  them  occurring  many  days  after  the  ship's  arrival,  an  infected 
condition  of  the  vessel  was  naturally  inferred,  and  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion anticipated.  From  the  ship  the  infection  did  spread,  until  at  least 
twenty  of  the  stevedores  and  lightermen  who  were  engaged  in  unloading 
her,  contracted  the  disease. 

On  the  second  of  July,  one  case  of  yellow  fever  was  received  from  the 
LUias  ;  on  the  third,  one  from  the  Eliza  Jane ;  and  on  the  sixth,  the  ship 
Ladf/  Franklin  arrived  from  Matanzas  having  eight  cases  of  it,  and  one 
seaman  dead  with  it.  Thus  the  prevalence  of  this  malady  seemed  fm\y 
inaugurated  for  the  season. 

The  infected  vessels  were  principally  freighted  with  sugar;  though  the 
Jane  H,  Gliddon  had  a  portion  of  a  cargo  of  rags,  about  thirty  bales  of 
which  were  subsequently  stored  in  an  open  shed,  upon  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Dock  at  Quarantine. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  a  stevedore,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
unloading  these  rags  from  the  Gliddon,  was  admitted  to  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, with  black  vomit.  From  this  date,  the  fever  rapidly  spread  amonp: 
the  laborers  employed  in  unloading  the  infected  vessels,  whose  cargoc.^j 
were  being  lighted  to  the  Atlantic  Docks,  Brooklyn.  Thirty  of  these 
meu;  sick  with  the  fever,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Marine  Hospital  from 
the  city^  and  from  various  parts  of  Staten  Island. 
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CaMS  of  yellow  feyer  have  already  been  received  from  as  many  as  thirty 
difiinent  vesselB,  arriving  from  the  various  West  Indian  ports.  Besides 
these,  a  considerable  nomber  of  cases  have  been  admitted  from  the  city,  in 
whieh  the  souroe  of  the  infection  could  not  be  completely  made  out,  owing 
to  the  moribund  or  delirious  condition  of  the  patients ',  but  in  all  cases,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  these  persons  had  been  freely  exposed  near  the 
waterside  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city. 

As  r^ards  the  special  cause,  or  causes,  which  arc  believed  to  havo  intro- 
duoed  an  endemic  of  yellow  fever  within  the  Quarantine  inclosure,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  infected  goods  which  were  landed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment Dock,  together  with  the  close  proximity  of  highly  infected  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  produced  an  infected  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  narrow  zone  by  the  waterside.  The  physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
reports  that  this  endemic  appears  to  have  ceased  -,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  infected  goods  -feferred  to,  and  the  vessel  near  by,  were 
long  since  removed. 

That  our  readers  may  see  how  the  present  compares  with  the  past  years 
of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  the  Quarantine  establishment,  wc 
append  the  following  statistical  tabic,  which  has  bccu  prepared  for  another 
purpose  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  which 
he  has  kindly  placed  at  our  dispasal : — 

A  Tabular  View  of  ike  StatxUica  of  Yellow  Fever  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
Port  of  New  Yorkj  cU  the  Marine  Hotpital,  from  1799  io  1856. 


The  avengv  mnrUlity  at  thin  Hospital  will  bo  found  to  have  been  abont  So  per  cent. 

The  disease  has  also  appeared  this  year  on  the  southern  end  of  Long 
Island,  in  that  portion  of  Kinjrs  county  lying  along  the  Narrows  from 
Red  Hook  to  Fort  Hamilton,  the  lirst  case  having  appeared  at  Fort  Ham  - 
ilton,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Bailey,  Surgeon  of 
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the  Fort.  It  then  appeared  in  the  village  of  Fort  Hamilton^  and  soon 
after  at  Yellow  Hook  and  GowannSi  and  finally  at  Bed  Hook ;  the  latter 
place  being  in  the  confines  of  Brooklyn.  According  to  the  statistioa  by 
Dr.  Whiting;  which  appear  to  have  been  collected  with  care,  13  cases  aed 
35  deaths  had  oocorred  in  this  region  up  to  the  22d  of  Angnst,  when  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  decidedly  on  the  decline.  Dr.  W.  has  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  disease  is  wholly  and  pnrely  yellow  fever,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  on  this  point  which  have  been  expressed  by  some.  Most  of  the 
cases  have  occurred  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and  none  at  a  distanee 
'  of  more  than  fifty  rods,  a  fact  which  seems  fully  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to  infected  vessels  at  Quarantine  and  Grave- 
send  Bay.  In  no  case  has  it  been  communicated  to  a  person  living  oat  of 
this  immediate  locality.  These  vessels  have  been  removed,  and  the  disease 
has  now  almost  ceased.  Another  account  (newspaper)  states  that  the 
disease  first  appeared  on  a  bluff  overloofing  Gravesend  Bay,  where  infected 
vessels  were  lying  at  anchor,  and  gives  fifty-eight  as  the  number  of  deaths 
at  Fort  Hamilton  and  Yellow  Hook.  AU  accounts  agree  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease  from  infected  vessek  at  Quarantine. 

The  weather  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  was  very  hot  and  dry, 
the  mean  average  of  the  thermometer  having  been  85^  and  81^.  In  the 
early  part  of  August,  there  was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  after  which  the 
heat  was  somewhat  moderated ;  and  during  the  last  half  of  August,  the 
weather  was  unusually  cool,  for  the  season,  the  mean  average  of  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  last  two  weeks  having  been  71^  and  69^. — New  Fork 
Journal  of  Commerce, 


On  a  New  Modi  of  Reducinq  Strangulated  Hernia. — Bjf  Baron 
Seu^n.— (Bull,  de  Therap.,  tome  1.  pp.  161  &  206.)  Baron  Seutin  de- 
clares, that  with  his  mode  of  reducing  strangulated  hernia,  which  he  has 
now  practiced  for  twenty  years,  he  hardly  ever  in  his  large  practice  finds 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  his  back,  with  the  pelvis  raised  much  higher 
than  the  shoulders,  in  order  that  the  intestinal  mass  may  exert  traction 
upon  the  herniated  portion.  The  knees  are  flexed,  and  the  body  is  slightly 
turned  to  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  hernia  exists.  The  sur- 
geon ascertains  that  the  hernia,  habitually  reducible,  cannot  be  returned 
by  continuous  and  moderate  taxis.  He  next  seeks  with  his  index  finger 
for  the  aperture  that  has  given  issue  to  the  hernia,  pushing  up  the  skin 
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sofidentlj  fircmi  below,  in  order  not  to  be  arrested  bj  its  resistance.  The 
extremity  of  the  finger  is  passed  slowly  in  between  the  viscera  and  the 
herniary  Qrifioe,  depressing  the  intestine  or  omentum  with  the  pnlp  of  the 
finger.  This  stage  of  the  procedure  demands  perseverance,  for  at  first  it 
seems  impossible  to  succeed.  The  finger  is  next  to  be  curved  as  a  hook, 
and  sufficient  traction  exerted  on  the  ring  to  rupture  some  of  the  fibres, 
giving  rise  to  a  cracking  very  sensible  to  the  finger,  and  sometimes  to  the 
ear.  When  this  characteristic  crack  b  not  produced,  the  fibres  must  be 
submitted  to  a  continuous  forced  extension,  which,  by  distending  them 
beyond  the  agency  of  their  natural  elasticity,  generally  terminates  the 
itraDgnlation.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  more  applicable  to  Gimbernaf  s 
ligament,  the  hooking  and  tearing  of  which  are  more  difficult  than  in  the 
ease  of  the  inguinal  ring.  Considerable  strength  has  sometimes  to  be 
exerted,  and  the  index  finger  becomes  much  fatigued.  When,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  ring,  the  finger  does  not  at  once  pene- 
tiate,  it  is  to  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  fibrous  edge,  and  ioclined 
toward  the  hernia.  After  a  time  the  fibres  yield  and  the  finger  passes. 
When  the  finger  becomes  fatigued  it  is  not  to  be  withdrawn,  but  it  should 
be  supported  by  the  fingers  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  who  seconds  the 
letion  it  is  desired  to  produce.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  traction  should 
not  be  exerted  with  the  finger  upon  Poupart's  ligament,  but  in  a  direction 
from  within  outwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  by  which  the  aponeurotic 
layers  between  the  two  ligamentous  pillars  constituting  the  inguinal  aper- 
ture are  easily  torn  through. 

The  ring  is  then  enlarged  by  this  tearing,  just  as  if  it  had  been  divided 
bj  a  cutting  instrument,  or  largely  dilated,  and  reduction  takes  place 
easily,  by  performing  the  taxis  in  a  suitable  direction.  The  mobility  of 
the  skin,  its  laxity  in  parts  where  hernia  prevails,  and  its  extensibility 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  thinness  and  to  the  absence  of  a  lining  of  fatty 
oellolar  tissue — by  allowing  the  sliding  and  thrusting  of  this  membrane  in 
front  of  the  finger  it  cushions,  affords  protection  to  the  intestine  from  all 
immediate  contusion.  When  the  strangulation  is  induced  by  the  issue  of 
a  considerable  mass  of  intestine,  or  an  accumulation  of  fsdcal  matters,  it  is 
desirable  first  to  disengage  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  noose,  and  to  seek 
to  expel  the  gas  or  fiaecal  matters  by  moderate  pressure,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  the  tumor.  lo  the  few  cases  in  which  the  finger 
cannot  be  introduced,  a  small  incision  may  be  practiced  in  the  skin,  and 
the  handle  of  a  spatula  or  any  blunt  instrument  may  be  passed  in  by  sepa- 
rating the  cellular  tissue.    Pressing  this  against  the  border  of  the  ring, 
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while  ayoiding  the  intestine,  this  orifice  maj  be  eroded  or  dilated  withont 
danger.  The  greater  the  resistance  offered  by  the  aponeurotic  fibres,  the 
greater  will  be  their  tension,  and  the  more  easily  will  their  laceration  be 
produced. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  facility  and 
promptitude  of  this  procedure,  and  the  immunity  that  attends  it,  ought  to 
diminish  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  of  strangulated  hernia,  by  rendering 
the  circumstances  under  which  recourse  need  be  had  to  an  operation  quite 
exceptional.  Such  exceptional  cases  will  be  found  (1)  in  old  irreducible 
hemiae.  (2.)  When  the  strangulation  in  inguinal  hernia  occurs  at  the 
internal  ring.  Generally  the  external  ring  and  inguinal  canal  are  large, 
and  allow  of  the  easy  penetration  of  the  finger :  and  then  the  new  method 
is  applicable,  and  the  rupturing  or  dilatation  of  the  internal  ring  should  be 
attempted,  and  the  mano&uvre  is  rendered  the  easier  by  the  fact,  that  in 
these  cases  the  canal  is  much  shortened,  and  the  two  rings  much  approxi 
mated.  If,  however,  the  external  ring  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  finger, 
an  operation  is  required.  (3.)  When  there  are  general  symptoms  of  a 
gangrenous  state  of  the  intestine. 


Cephalalgia— -fl^c/rocMwo/c  of  Morphia  in  Coffee, — M.  Boileau 
relates  an  obstinate  case  of  cephalagia,  which  he  treated  by  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia  dissolved  in  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee.  The  attacks  oc- 
curred especially  on  any  exposure  of  the  head  to  cold  air,  and  had  re- 
sisted the  operation  of  each  of  these  remedies  separately.  It  ceased  al- 
most immediately  after  taking  them  in  combination,  and  by  repeating  the 
dose  on  each  recurrence  of  the  pain,  the  attacks  became  less  frequent,  and 
at  length  disappeared.  M.  Boileau  says  that  he  has  found  it  successful  in 
many  other  instances. 

Rheumatism — Veratmie. — Dr.  Alies  relates  several  cases  of  rheumatic 
affections  in  which  he  has  rapidly  effected  a  cure  by  the  use  of  veratrine, 
in  doses  of  five  milligrammes  every  five   or  six  hours. 


Sciatica. — Dr.  Blakiston  has  treated  eighty-three  cases  of  the  unoompli- 
cated  disease  without  a  failure  by  the  endermic  application  of  morphia. 
A  blister  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  is  used  over  the  chief  seat  of  pain,  and 
a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  daily  sprinkled  on  the  denuded  surface, 
which  is  prevented  from  healing,  if  necessary,  by  savine  or  cantharides 
cerate.     Should  the  knee  become  painful,  the  same  plan  is  adopted  at  the 
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PROLAPSUS  OP  THE  CORD;  PLA.CBNTA  PUMVIA,  ETC. 

Hj  D.  Wabsbt  ^>"'*^'^*ri^,  ML  B. 

October  2Qd,  1856, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.  Y.— stoat  and  healthy 
romaiiy  set  about  26  years.  Found  her  in  labor  with  her  fourth  child  • 
B'oor  years  ago  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  seven  months  child.  Seven 
mootths  thereafter,  she  aborted  at  2}  months;  and  about  one  year  ago  she 
was  delivered  of  a  full  term  child,  whidi,  jEihe  was  informed  by  the  doctors 
who  attended  her,  died  only  a  few  minutes  before  birth,  they  bdng  under 
the  necessity  of  opening  the  head  to  effect  delivery.  She  was  not  told 
what  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  was,  but  knows  that  she  was  bleeding 
freely  for  several  hours  before  the  physicians  were  called  in  by  the  old 
midwife  in  attendance.  When  they  examined  her,  she  recollects  hearing 
them  say  that  she  "  must  be  delivered  forthwith,  or  she  would  inevitably 
die,  as  the  last  blood  was  flowing  from  her  heart."  After  this  she  became 
insensible,  and  did  not  revive  until  several  hours  afterwards. 

Two  or  three  months  ago,  my  friend,  Dr.  Fenner,  saw  the  patient,  and 
observed  that  she  was  very  large  indeed,  the  womb  appearing  to  be  over- 
burthened  with  liquor  amnii.  As  she  advanced  in  pregnancy  she  became 
more  and  m<nre  distressed  and  oppressed  by  the  distension  of  the  womb> 
and  at  last  her  feet  and  legs  became  dropsical.  Her  general  health,  how- 
ever, continued  good.  She  desired  Dr.  F.  to  attend  her  in  her  approach- 
ing accouchement ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  disappointments  and  dangers 
she  had  previously  sustained,  and  apprehending  some  trouble  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  he  did  me  the  honcnr  to  advise  my  services. 

I  visited  the  patient  on  the  2nd  October,  at  9  A.  m.,  in  company  with 
Dr.  F.     Her  condition  was  as  follows :     She  had  been  in  labor  all  night — 
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saffering  the  usual  degree  of  pain  peculiar  to  the  first  stage,  and  at  7^ 
A.  M.  the  membranes  broke,  and  the  liquor  amnii  was  discharged.  The 
midwife  said  the  amount  of  water  discharged  was  almost  incredible — that 
she  had  never  seen  so  much  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  yery  extensive 
experience.  The  patient  was  sure  she  had  passed  a  half  barrel,  though 
of  course  her  idea  was  much  exaggerated.  After  the  discharge  she  expe- 
rienced great  relief,  but  the  uterine  contractions  had  now  entirely  ceased. 
The  midwife  thought  she  had  detected  the  cord  presenting. 

I  passed  one  finger  into  the  vagina,  but  could  not  reach  the  os  uterL 
Three  fingers  were  passed,  but  with  like  unsatisfactory  result  The  osti- 
um and  canal  of  the  vagina  being  perfectly  dilatable  and  well  lubricated, 
I  passed  my  whole  hand  in,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  several  loops  of 
the  cord  in  advance  of  the  head — the  latter  being  entirely  above  the  supe- 
rior strait.  The  presence  of  the  hand  did  not  excite  uterine  contractions, 
and  on  withdrawing  it,  we  observed  that  it  was  decidedly  tinged  with 
blood. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  determined  to  give  the  patient  moderate 
doses  of  ergot  and  brandy,  to  arouse  the  energies  of  ike  uterus,  and  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency.  At  9},  A.  M.  I  gave  her  two  drachms  of  wine  of 
ergot  in  a  little  brandy  and  water.  In  twenty  minutes  there  was  a  fur 
uterine  contraction,  accompanied  by  sharp  pain  and  bearing  down.  In 
five  minutes  this  recurred,  and  during  its  presence  I  passed  the  hand  into 
ihe  vagina.  As  soon  as  the  womb  relaxed,  I  seized  the  loops  of  the  cord 
in  my  fingers,  and  placed  them  entirely  above  the  head.  On  withdrawing 
my  hand,  it  was  again  found  considerably  tinged  with  bright  blood,  and  I 
became  satisfied  that  there  was  partial  placenta  previa.  The  pains  now 
recurred  regularly,  and  from  time  to  time  I  would  pass  my  fingers  to 
search  for  the  cord.  At  11  o'clock  I  found  it  again  prolapsed,  and  its  pul- 
sations irregular.  Again  I  replaced  it  above  the  head,  and  this  time  the 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  was  attended  by  quite  a  little  stream  of  bright 
blood,  which  soon  ceased.  All  this  time  the  patient  had  lain  on  her  back, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  had  not  yet  entered  the  superior  strait.  After 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion  she  was  induced  to  lie  on  .the  left  side,  and  I 
soon  found  that  the  head  was  disposed  to  enter  the  pelvis.  I  applied  my 
ear  to  the  uterus  every  few  minutes,  as  a  means  of  appreciating  any  im- 
pediment to  the  fsetal  circulation.  At  12}  o'clock  I  found  Uiat  the  pulsa 
tions  were  slow  and  irregular.  I  passed  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
found  the  cord  at  the  vulva,  and  nearly  pulseless.     Without  a  moment's 
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alay^  I  carried  it  ap  again^  and  pushing  np  the  head  during  the  absence 
r  pain,  I  readily  sacoeeded  in  throwing  the  loops  entirely  over  the  occi* 
at.  In  withdrawing  the  hand  I  now  pulled  Uie  occiput  down,  placing 
le  chin  on  the  breast,  and  leaving  the  head  in  the  fairest  position  for 
asaing  through  the  pelvis.  The  next  pain  pressed  the  head  through  the 
uperior  strait,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  by  auscultation,  that 
iie  heart  of  the  child  was  again  beating  regularly  and  strongly.  At  1,  p. 
[.  the  patient  gave  birth  to  a  fine  living  boy )  and  in  five  minutes  there- 
ftei:^  the'  placenta  was  extruded,  there  being  quite  a  free  gush  of  blood 
oat  after  it.  The  uterus  coatracted  pretty  well,  however,  and  all  appeared 
o  be  well. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  the  child,  to  see  that  the  navel  was  properly 
Iressed,  when  one  of  ike  attendants  called  to  me,  and  on  reaching  the 
>edside  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  blood  gurgling  from  the  vagina  of  my 
mtient.  She  was  in  a  hard  rigor,  and  nearly  pulseless.  I  applied  cold 
lO  the  abdomen,  took  the  pillows  from  under  the  head,  gave  ergot ;  indeed 
[  brought  to  bear  every  means  at  command,  and  began  to  think  death  in- 
evitable, when  I  determined  to  test  the  internal  application  of  ice — a  rem- 
edy which  I  had  before  found  most  efficient.  I  thrust  a  large  and  smoothe 
lump  up  to  and  even  within  the  os  uteri.  As  if  by  magic  the  uterus 
clasped  it,  and  I  immediately  Withdrew  it.  From  this  moment  hemor- 
rhage ceased,  and  the  patient  was  properly  bandaged  and  arranged  in  bed. 

The  patient  had  no  further  hemorrhage,  but  suffered  greatly  from  after- 
pains.  Oti  the  second  morning  after  delivery  she  had  considerable  fever 
and  some  abdominal  tenderness,  and  my  apprehensions  were  somewhat 
excited,  but  these  symptoms  readily  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment,  and 
she  is  now  well. 

Prolapsus  of  the  cord  is  fraught  with  little,  if  any,  danger  to  the  mother, 
and  if  the  accoucheut  consulted  her  safety  alone,  he  would  not  mterfere  in 
the  case  at  all.  But  it  is  &r  different  as  regards  the  child.  Here  the 
danger  of  the  extinction  of  life  is  imminent,  and  time  is  precious  indeed. 
By  reference  to  statistical  records,  we  find  that,  in  an  aggregate  of  98,512 
cases  of  labor  occurring  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  401  cases  of 
prolapsed  cord  were  found,  or  about  1  in  245 i ;  and  that  of  855  of  these 
cases,  220  children  were  born  dead,  or  nearly  62  per  cent.  This  mortality 
impresses  us  at  once  with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  be- 
speaks a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  as  to  the  proper  plan  of 
treatment  in  such  cases. 
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Amongst  Uie  more  recent  anthors  we  find  four  different  methods  of 
treatment.  In  the  words  of  Ramsbothan  : — '<  Carrjing  the  prolapsed 
cord  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  where  there  is  most  room,  and  where  it  will 
be  most  out  of  the  way  of  pressure^ — turning  the  child,  and  deliyering  by 
the  feet;  returning  the  funis  within  the  uterus,  and  keeping  it  aboye  the 
presenting  part  until  the  fastus  is  partly  in  the  world ;  and  deliyering  by 
the  forceps  as  early  as  practicable."  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  analyse 
these  different  modes  of  treatment  in  extens^y  as  the  subject  is  difficult  of 
exhaustion.  I  can  only  offer  the  results  of  uy  own  experience,  and  such 
conclusions  as  are  based  on  the  same.  How  happy  is  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  Biindelocqne  I — yiz :  ^'  H  ne  faut  rien  entreprendre  dans  oes 
Bortes  de  cas,  ayant  qu'on  n'ait  bien  examine  la  marche  de  la  nature  et  les 
effiets  qu'^prouye  le  cordon  ombilical;  car  souyent  apr^  Tissue  deseauxqui 
I'ont  entraine,  Fexpulsion  de  Fenfant  est  plus  prompte  que  ne  le  serait 
son  extractiDU ;  et  en  suivant  le  precepte  donne  trop  g^n^ralment,  en 
ajouteroit  au  danger  qui  est  quelquefois  inseparable  de  Taction  de  retour- 
ner  et  d'amener  cet  enfant  par  les  pieds,  oelui  d'une  plus  longme  com- 
pression du  cordon." 

Here  is  the  eyidence  of  a  master  mind,  a  man  who  pinned  his  faee  to 
no  one's  sleeye ;  and  while  he  was  conyersant  with  the  opinions  of  all 
authors,  and  knew  all  the  rtdes  laid  down,  still  asserted  a  right  and  the 
propriety  of  watching  the  course  of  nature  in  each  case  that  presented 
Itself,  and  adapting  his  remedial  measures  to  the  particular  circumstanoee 
that  might  present  themselyes.  Unlike  some  other  authors,  in  the  hurry 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  he  did  not  forget  that  yersion  by  the  feet,  one  of 
the  commonest  remedies  recommended  for  prolapsus  of  the  cord,  was  itself 
fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  child,  and  no  little  danger  to  the 
woman.  I  haye  now  met  with  six  cases  of  presentation  of  ihe  cord ;  in 
eyery  case  I  haye  unhesitatingly  introduced  the  whole  hand  and  thrown 
the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  funis  aboye  the  head;  and  all  the  chil* 
dren  haye  been  bom  aliye.  Of  course  I  do  not  mention  cases  to  which 
I  haye  been  called,  and  haye  found  the  funis  hanging  without  the  rulyai 
cold  and  pulseless,  and  the  child,  of  course,  irretrieyably  lost.  I  ha\e 
neyer  yet  seen  any  true  indication  for  turning  by  the  feet  in  such  cases  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  when  the  hand  has  been 
introduced  for  such  a  purpose,  it  b  strange  indeed  that  it  has  not  occurred 
to  the  operator,  that  in  this  same  han^  he  could  haye  carried  the  oord  and 
placed  it  in  a  safe  position.    As  to  the  plan  of  plaoii^  the  prolapaed  per* 
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tion  of  tlie  cord  io  some  ooraer  of  the  pelvis  where  it  wonkl  not  be  pressed 
on  daring  the  passage  of  the  head,  I  have  never  yet  tried  it,  and  simply 
because  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  that  precise  location ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Bobert  Lee  says,  the  os  uteri  has  no  angles  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
pelvis.  The  leathern  purse  of  MacEensie,  and  similar  contrivances 
of  various  authors,  I  have  tried  to  some  extent,  but  never  with  any  good 
result. 

Mauriceau  was  more  successful  than  other  men  in  cases  of  prolapsed 
fanis.  He  reports  83  cases,  in  19  of  which  he  resorted  to  version  hy 
the  feet,  and  18  of  these  children  were  born  alive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gifford  reports  21  cases,  in  nearly  all  of  which  turning  was  resorted  to,^ 
and  17  children  were  bom  dead.  In  fact,  the  weight  of  authority  is  every 
day  increasing  against  the  operation  of  version  in  such  cases.  In  this 
oonnection  we  have  only  reminded  the  reader  of  the  danger  to  the  child 
in  this  operation,  but  he  must,  by  no  means,  forget  that  the  operation  ib 
also  a  very  serious  one  as  regards  the  mother — ^far  more  so  than  t^e  simple 
introduction  of  the  hand  for  the  reposition  of  the  funis. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  Teasons  for  adopting  the  plan  of  treatment 
mentioned,  are  as  follows :  1st  The  waters  were  already  evacuated,  and 
the  operation  of  version,  therefore,  rendered  more  difficult  and  more  dan^ 
gerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  2d.  The  head  presented  in  ther 
best  manner,  the  pelvis  was  ample,  and  the  soft  parts  all  perfectly  dilata. 
ble  and  well  covered  with  mucus.  8d.  Until  12}  o'clock,  or  three  hdure* 
afier  the  first  examination,  there  was  no  evidence  of  dangerous  pressure 
on  the  cord,  and  even  then  its  reposition,  although  not  effBCted  without 
some  trouble,  was  found  to  be  feasible.  It  may  be  said  by  the  advocates 
of  the  operation  of  turning,  that  the  existence  of  partial  placenta  prsevia 
was  a  strong  indication  for  performing  the  operation ;  but  here,  again,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  urge  the  propriety  of  vigilant  neutrality  on  my  part. 
This  is,  by  no  means,  the  first  case  in  which  I  have  seen  a  safe  delivery 
accomplished  where  partial  placenta  prssvia  existed,  and  whore  there  was 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  acOoucheur.  In  cases  where  merely  an 
edge  of  the  placenta  is  detached,  and  where  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  is 
snch  as  not  at  all  to  endanger  the  life  of  either  mother  or  child,  I  can  see 
no  excuse  for  so  rude  an  alternative  as  version  necessarily  is;  at  least 
experience  proves  to  us  that  such  cases  are  rarely  dangerous^  all  other 
things  being  fiftvorable. 

In  my  interoourse  with  medical  oftn  I  have  heaid  the  applioatiaa  of 
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ice  to  the  os  uteri^  in  cases  of  dangerons  flooding,  condemned  as  rash, 
nnnecessary,  and  unsafe ;  bat  such  condemnation  has  only  been  expressed 
by  those  who  have  never  used  it.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  now  reswi- 
ed  to  the  remedy  four  times — in  every  instance  snecessfully — and  so  |>rompt 
has  been  the  relief,  that  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  true  sheet  anchor 
in  such  cases.  I  have  never  been  able  to  theorise  myself  into  the  belie^ 
of  its  dangerous  tendencies.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  continued 
application  of  ice  to  the  os  or  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  would  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences,  but  not  so  with  its  transient  applica- 
tion. We  apply  ice  to  the  abdomen  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
uterus ;  in  ordinary  cases  the  susceptibility  of  the  uterus  to  impressions 
directed  through  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin,  is  active^  and  the  organ 
contracts;  but  in  another  case,  the  skin  will  not  serve  as  a  medium  of  im- 
pression^  the  peril  is  imminent,  and  the  organ  must  be  reached  more  direct- 
ly }  there  is  no  time  for  waiting  on  ergot,  brandy,  etc.>  the  stimulus  of  the 
bare  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity  is  not  sufficient ;  but  a  lump  of  ice  carried 
quickly  to  or  within  the  os,  and  in  a  moment  withdrawn,  will  meet  the  in- 
dication and  save  life.  So  far  from  apprehending  danger  from  its  use,  I 
have  seen  such  prompt  relief  afforded,  that  I  should  henceforward  be  more 
inclined  to  rely  on  the  application  of  ice  to  the  vaginaj  than  to  the  abdo- 
men, in  ordinary  cases  of  hemorrhage. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  not  moi^  ample  statistical  data  on  this 
important  subject,  in  our  own  country.  It  would  certainly  be  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  compare  the  results  of  American  with  foreign  prao> 
tice.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  a  piece 
of  information  furnished  me  by  the  old  midwife  in  attendance  on  the  case 
just  detailed.  She  is  a  very  intelligent  old  woman,  and  has  had  a  vety 
extensive  experience  in  this  city  for  many  years,  and,  happily,  differs  from 
most  of  her  sisterhood,  in  being  ready  to  acknowledge  that  die  does  not 
know  everything  connected  with  obsteterics.  She  expressed  great  surprise 
that  the  child  should  be  bom  alive — ^having  even  laughed  at  me  when  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be — and  assured  me  that  it  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  she  had  ever  seen ;  that  she  had  met  with  the  complication  often, 
with  and  without  physicians  in  attendance,  but  that  the  children  iavaritK 
bly  perished. 
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CASES  FROM  THE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

:y  X.  I^  C&AWOOUE,  TlaftinKPhyBiciantotht  Ghuity  Hoipltal,  Profeaior  of  Chemistry  aad  Madioal 
Jurapmdenoe,  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  Ac.,  Ac 

I  am  indebted  to  my  very  intelligent  Clinical  Student,  Mr.  Williams, 
Tot  tbe  reports  of  the  following  cases,  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  be  of 
interest  : — 

Case  i. — Abscess    of  the  Liver — Operation  —  Recovery. — James 
McQregor,  aet  24,  was  admitted  on  the  15th  of  September ;  had  been  in 
the  hospital  previously  for  intermittent  fever.     On  the  6th  of  July  last, 
while  at  Biloxi,  was  sun  struck;  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  sick  six 
weeks.     A  few  days  after  the  attack  he  felt  pain  over  the  region  of  the 
liver,  which  has  continued  with  varying  intensity  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  now  much  emaciated,  and  apparently  worn  down  by  disease.     Coun- 
tenance icteric  and  expressive  of  suffering,  lips  pallid,  pulse  feeble,  appetite 
bad,  bowels  somewhat  loose.     On  examination,  the  thoracic  organs  were 
healthy,  the  abdomen  somewhat  tympanitic  and  its  veins  swollen.     In 
the  right  Hypochondrium  is  a  large  and  distinctly  fluctuating  tumor. 
¥rom  its  situation,  and  the  appearance  of  tho  patient,  I  diagnosed  abscess 
jof  the  liver. 

The  patient  was  evidently  sinking,  and  as  from  the  want  of  constitutional 
power,  no  chance  existed  for  absorption,  I  determined  to  open  the  abscess, 
and  that  without  delay.  From  its  appearance,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
adhesions  had  formed,  and  even  had  they  not.  I  should  still  have  punc- 
tured, as  his  situation  could  not  have  been  rendered  worse  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  seeing  him.     I  ordered, 

B    Acidi  Nitro.  Muriatici .....^xxx, 

Qainn  Disulphatis grs.  xxt, 

Aqu»  Oamphorsd...... 2^*  HI 

Two  table  spoonfols  to  be  taken  three  times  daily.  Gin  and  strong  beef  tea. 
September  16th. — The  patient  being  in  no  respect  better,  and  complain- 
ing of  intense  pain,  I  determined  to  operate  to-day.  A  vertical  incision 
three  inches  in  length  was  made  through  the  integuments  and  muscles 
immediately  below  the  tenth  rib,  near  its  junction  with  the  cartilage.  On 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  opening,  a  hard  fluctuating  tumor  was 
felt,  this  was  incised  to  the  same  extent  as  the  external  wound.  Pus 
flowed  immediately.  A  flexible  catheter  being  then  introduced  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the  pus  flowing  fireely  through  it  and  by  its  side, 
the  quantity  discAiarged  being  upwards  of  a  quart    A  flax-seed  poultice. 
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moistened  with  Labarraques  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  was  ordered,  te 
be  changed  every  three  hoars.  Diet  to  be  strong  beef  tea,  and  to  have  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  Scotch  ale  during  the  day. 

Noon. — ^The  patient  was  feeling  comfortable^  pulse  95. 

Night, — Complains  of  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Mr.  Williams 
prescribed — 

R     Hydrarg.  Chlorid  Mit grs.  xit 

Opii.  PuIt grs.  iii. 

Divide  into  six  powders.     One  to  be  given  ever;  hour.    Also  Sjrap  of  Mor- 
phine ^88.  at  bed  time. 

18th. — Pain  in  the  abdomen  ceased,  feels  well.  The  abscess  still  dis- 
charges freely ;  was  washed  out  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
by  means  of  a  double  catheter,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  with  the 
following  ointment,  which  was  ordered  to  be  also  spread  over  the  abdomen ; 

B    Unguent  Hydrarg.  fort 5** 

«*        Belladounse "Jm*  Ht 

And  the  patient  was  ordered  to  take — 
S    Masses  Hydrarg. 

Pulv.  Opii  aa    grs.     ri. 

Divide  into  six  pills.     One  three  times  dally. 

20th. — ^Patient  rested  well.     Tongue  clean.     Pulse  89.     Abscess  still 

discharges  freely. 

21st. — ^Abscess  was  again  washed  out  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 

soda,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  an 

equal  quantity  of  water  injected.    Ordered — 

Acidi  Nitro.  Moriatici ^i, 

QainsB   Disaphat ^i, 

Tinct.  LyttSB ^, 

Infas.  Cinchonsd ^xii.  tl^ 

Two  table  spoonsfdU  three  times  daily.    Continue  pills.    Chicken,  eggs  and  ale  as 

before. 

24th. — ^Patient  complains  of  diarrhoea.  Pus  still  flows  firom^the  wound, 
though  in  small  quantity.     Ordered — 

Pulv.    Opii grs.  v, 

Acidi.  Gallici grs.  xv. 

Make  six  pills,  one  three  times  didly. 

K    Deeooti    Hnmaloxylon gri, 

Tinct  opU 518.  '    HJ 

Fac  finema 
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28th. — ComplaiDs  of  inability  to  sleep.     Wound  nearly  closed.  Ordered, 

Chloroformyl ^i, 

Lupulinn gii, 

Qoinine  difiulph « ^i, 

Mucilage. .^Ti. 

Oct.  1st. — ^Improving.    Appetite  good. 
5th. — Still  improving.     Ordered — 

Syrupi  Ferrilodid ^i 

Potassii  lodidi grs.  iii, 

Aqu8d  Camph ^i. 

To  be  taken  three  times  daily.     Full  diet  aud  porter. 
10th. — Patient  well.     Wound  closed. 

12th. — Patient  walking  about  the  ward,  will  probably  leave  the   Hos- 
pital in  a  few  days. 

20th. — Patient  feeling  perfectly  well,  has  left  the  hospital. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  eminent  pathologists,  Cruveilhier  among 
others,  that  abscesses  sometime  form  in  the  liver  from  injuries  to  the 
brain,  and  are  the  result  of  a  specific  irritation.     The  case  under  consider- 
ation is  a  remarkable  verification  of  this  observation,  for  we  have  a  distinct 
history  of  brain  affection,  as  instanced  in   the  sun  stroke  at  Biloxi, 
under  which   he  suffered   for  six  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the 
abscess.     It  is  a  disputed  point  among  practitioners,  whether   hepatic 
abscesses  should  be  opened,  or  be  left  to  the  natural  process  of  absorption 
or  evacuation,  but  as  I  conceive  a  large  purulent  collection  to  be  a  foreign 
body,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  relieve  my  patient  from  it  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  possible.     I  can  imagine  no  reason  why  we  should  be  so  anxious  to 
disperse  abscess  in  unimportant  parts  of  the  body,  and  treat  them  with 
such  extreme  tenderness,  when  they  invade  the  most  important  ntructures 
of  the  organism. 

The  opening  of  hepatic  swellings,  however  it  may  have  fallen  in  disuse 
among  the  modems,  was  commonly  employed  by  the  ancient  practitioners, 
for  Hippocrates,  in  his  forty-fifth  aphorism,  states  "that  if  an  abscess  of  the 
liver  be  opened  by  the  cautery  or  the  knife,  and  the  pus  is  white  and 
freely  flowing,  the  patient  will  recover,  if  it  be  of  the  appearance  of  oil 
he  will  die."  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  patient  was  rapidly 
sinking  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  a  few  days  would  undoubtedly 
have  terminated  hb  career ;  there  certainly  was  the  chance  of  the  abscess 
discharging  spontaneously,  but  in  all  probability  its  contents  would  have 
been  evacuated  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  It  may  be  objected 
66 
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that  I  opeDed  without  being  certain  of  the  existence  of  adhesions ;  to  this 
I  answer,  that  not  only  are  the  signs  of  adhesion  very  fallacious,  but, 
even  had  I  been  positively  certain  that  none  had  formed  in  this  case,  I 
should  still  have  adopted  the  same  course,  feeling  assured  that  it  was  the 
only  one  that  gave  any  chance  of  life  to  my  patient.  The  redness  of 
external  surface  considered  by  some  practitioners  ()athognomonic  of  adhesion, 
did  not  exist  in  this  case,  although  subsequent  observation  after  the 
operation  gave  evidence  of  its  presence )  had  I  been  guided  solely  by  this 
sign,  the  operation  could  not  have  been  performed.  Dr.  Thomson  states, 
''  Tn  taking  a  review  of  the  cases  in  which  hepatic  abscesses  have  been 
artificially  opened  we  find  little  question  on  the  part  of  those  who  relate 
them,  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  there  existed  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, adhesions  between  the  surface  of  the  abscess  and  the  abdominal 
parietes.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inattention  to  this  point,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  having  in  any  of  these  cases 
escaped  subsequently  to  the  operation  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen." 
Dr.  Clark,  of  Dominica,  mentions  expressly  that  in  one  of  his  cases,  the  , 
liver  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  adhere  to  the  peritoneum 
as  usual,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
the  orifice  in  the  liver  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  abdomen  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  second  incision  in  the  liver  nearly  an  inch 
deep  before  he  reached  the  abscess.  Six  days  later,  he  found  that  the 
liver  adhered  to  the  peritoneum  all  round  the  orifice.  Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  states  that  he  has  opened  many  hepatic  abscesses 
where  no  adhesion  existed,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  patients  re- 
covered, and  in  none  did  any  matter  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
"  The  escape  of  matter  is  prevented  by  the  constant  apposition  of  the 
viscera  in  all  their  parts."  Where  time  allows  and  it  may  be  considered 
advisable  to  endeavor  to  procure  adhesions,  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Graves  should  be  followed.  It  consists  in  cutting  through  the  integu- 
ments and  part  of  the  muscles  over  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  then 
plugging  the  wound  with  lint.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  matter 
solicited  to  a  certain  point,  but  adhesions  assuredly  form,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  inflammatory  action  excited.  I  preferred  making  an 
incision  in  the  mode  described  in  the  report  to  using  the  trocar,  for  two 
reasons,  firstly — the  wound  made  by  the  trocar  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
contused  one ;  and  secondly,  the  opening  can  never  be  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  the  free  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  a  lai^  abscess.     In  all 
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s,  onr  object  should  be  to  empty  tbe  sac  as  speedily  as  possible^  and 
i.t;li  tbis  view  I  made  the  woand  as  large  as  I  could  with  safety,  and 
.^vored  the  removal  of  the  matter,  by  a  copious  washing  with  warm  water, 
oonsider  that  the  mortality  in  nearly  aU  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  is  due 
teller  to  the  opening  being  too  small,  or  to  the  operatic  n  being  delayed 
11  the  patient's  strength  is  exhausted.  With  a  view  to  favor  cicatrisation, 
injected  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine ;  it  produced  no  pain  or  unfavor- 
ble  symptom,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  was  attended  with  benefit.  My 
Ictn  of  treatment  was  mainly  based  upon  what  I  had  seen  so  successfully 
ried  by  Br.  G.  Owen  Eees,  during  the  time  I  was  his  clinical  student  at 
r  lay's  Hospital.  In  removing  a  large  hydatid  or  rather  series  of  hydatids 
rom  the  liver,  the  patient  was  sustained  the  whole  time  of  convalescence, 
>y  a  tonic  and  rather  stimulating  diet.  The  patient,  whose  case  lasted 
Dur  months,  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  present  instance,  I  applied 
aercury  and  belladonna  locaUy  to  allay  pain,  and  prevent  if  possible  the 
liance  of  peritonitis.  For  some  time  McGregor  suffered  from  insomnia, 
md  as  aU  preparations  of  opium  produced  a  deleterious  effect  upon  him,  I 
employed  a  combination  I  have  usually  found  successful,  viz.,  chloroform 
ind  Lupulin  in  the  doses  indicated.  He  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  and 
lie  wound  is  closed,  it  occasionally  presented  a  few  fungous  grannulations, 
^hich  were  repressed  by  the  use  of  caustic. 

Case  ii. — Francis  V.  MoKee,  aged  51 — a  native  of  Indiana — admitted 
September  20th. 

A  small  man  of  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  light  hair ;  has  been  a 
iruggist  and  book-keeper.  The  patient,  who  is  a  very  well  educated  and 
uatelligent  man,^  detaUed  his  case  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  He  states  that, 
some  five  months  ago,  he  tripped  and  feU  on  the  pavement,  striking  and 
catting  the  top  of  his  head.  He  became  unconscious  for  some  time.  He 
experienced  pain  in  the  occiput,  extending  over  the  vertex  as  far  as  the 
superciliary  ridges.  Two  weeks  afl;er  the  accident,  was  seized  with  a 
nervous  tremor  in  the  hands,  which  unfitted  him  for  writing.  His  memo- 
ry became  very  defective,  and  his  bowels  much  constipated,  according 
to  his  own  words,  only  having  two  passages  in  aa  many  months.  He  is 
now  very  ansemic  and  emaciated — gait  tottering,  hands  very  tremulous — 
80  much  so  that  he  can  scarcely  guide  a  pen — ^pulse  smaU. 

Ordered  : — FuU  diet  and  porter. 
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14th.  The  GhJvanic  moza  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  he 
was  ordered : 

R      Tinct.    Phosphori, jii. 

Tinct.  CinchonsB, gisa. 

Aqu», Jivss.     tl| 

A  ta^le  spoonfed  three  times  daily. 

15th.  Patient  complains  of  a  tingling  sensation  at  each  pole  of  the 
moxa. 

•  16th.  Still  complains  of  the  tingling — says  he  is  not  so  nervous — ^bowels 
act  regularly. 

17th.  Patient  now  has  no  pain  in  the  head.  Memory  better.  Oooa- 
'sionally  has  a  slight  tingling  sensation  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

19th.  Still  improving.     Ordered : 

Tinct.    Phosphori, i ^i. 

Feri  Phosphatis, ^i. 

Mucilag, .....gvi.         X([^ 

Table  epoonfol  three  times  daily. 

28d.  Eeversed  the  poles  of  the  moza.     Patient  improving. 

28th.  Patient  nearly  well — ^hands  nearly  steady. 

Oct.  3.  Patient  says  his  hands  now  are  quite  steady.  Can  write  as  well 
as  ever.     Bowels  act  regularly.     Complexion  improved. 

13th.  Will  leave  the  hospital  to-morrow.^ 

Case  m. — D.  Dunn — admitted  August  9th — native  of  Ireland — set. 
28 — fair  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Last  November;  while  at  Mississippi,  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  on  his 
head — was  taken  up  speechless;  in  which  condition  he  remained  eight 
^ays — ^was  partially  insane  for  the  following  three  weeks.  Patient  is  now 
excessively  nervous — ^memory  very  deficient.  Has  vertigo,  occasional  loss 
of  sight — is  excessively  pale — eyes  sunken — ^features  attenuated,  and  gen- 
erally emaciated. 

All  the  viscera  healthy — ^pulse  slow  and  feeble — bowels  open.  I  gave 
him  the  usual  routine  treatment  of  mercurials,  nux  vomica,  tonics,  etc, 
without  any  benefit,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  phosphorus. 

Sept.  2d,  ordered : 

B        Tinct    Phosphori, ^ 

Tinct.  Oardamomi, §ii. 

Aq.  Cinnamomi, Jiv.        T||| 

Table  spoonful  three  times  daily. 
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13th.  Patient  much  improved. 

Tinct.  Phosphor!, ^iii. 

Freri  Phosphatis, ^i. 

Mucilag, ^vi. 

Table  spoonful  three  times  daily. 

18tb.  Patient's  sight  now  is  as  good  as  ever.  Nearly  recovered — no 
pain  of  head. 

25th.  Patient  much  better.  Had  a  slight  attack  of  intermittent  fever, 
which  was  arrested  by  the  haustus  quinse  of  the  house. 

30th.  Patient  is  much  better.  No  pains  in  the  head — memory  nearly 
restored.     Gaining  strength  daily.  ^ 

Oct.  13th.  Patient  has  been  steadily  continuing  with  the  phosphorus 
and  phosphate  of  iron.  Says  he  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  will  leave  the 
hospital  in  a  few  days. 

These  two  cases  are  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  of  their  recovery 
under  a  remedy  not  hitherto  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  cerebral  affec- 
tions.    The  disease  in  both  was  obscure ;  but  there  seemed  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  to  softening.     In  the  case  of  Dunn,  the  whole  round  of  reme- 
dies had  been  gone  through  and  exhausted,  without  any  benefit.     The 
phosphorus  suggested  itself  to  me  as  being  possibly  of  advantage,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  natural  affinity  to  the  brain — the  nervous  tissues  being  composed 
mainly  of  a  phosphorised  oil,  and  containing  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus.      I  considered  that  there  might  be  a  deficiency  of  phospho- 
rus in  the  brain  tissues,  and  an  inability  to  assimilate  -from  the  food.     I 
therefore  exhibited  it,  in  solution,  and  was  astonished  and  gratified  at  the 
benefit  resulting.      The  improvement  may  have  been  accidental,  and  we 
can  hardly  predicate  much  from  two  cases ;  but  I  considered  it  necessary 
to  give  publicity  to  the  treatment,  in  order  that  its  merits,  if  any,  may  be 
the  more  frdly  tested.     The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  phosphorus  in 
anhydrous  alcohol — ^which  will  take  up  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce^ 
Of  this  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops  may  be  given  three  times  daily,  either 
in  water,  or  in  some  aromatic  infusion.     The  remedy  in  this  mode  of  exhi- 
bition, is  free  from  all  danger,  and  its  taste  is  hardly  objectionable.      In 
the  case  of  McKee,  in  addition  to  the  phosphorus,  I  employed  the  galvanic 
moxa,  a  remedy  whose  powers  are,  in  this  country,  hardly  known  or  appre- 
ciated.   I  believe  I  was  the  first  individual  who  introduced  it  at  the  Char- 
ity Hospital,  and  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient.  *  It  consists  simply  of  a 
thin  disk  of  silver,  and  one  of  zinc,  united  by  a  silver  wire.     The  skin 
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should  be  dennded  by  meaDS  of  two  small  blisters,  and  the  poles  of  the 
moxa,  slightly  moistened  with  salt  water,  should  be  placed  over  the  abraded 
surfaces.  A  slight  tingling  is  rapidly  felt,  extending  from  the  zinc  to  the 
silver  pole,  and  a  deep  eschar  takes  place  under  the  zino,^  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  skin,  and  the  consequent 
and  continuous  formation  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  ulcer  thus  produced 
may,  if  required,  be  rapidly  healed  by  simply  reversing  the  poles.  We 
have,  in  this  little  apparatus,  two  modes  of  counter-irritation,  both  exert- 
ing an  action  at  the  same  time,  viz :  the  galvanic  current,  constantly  tra- 
veling from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  the  chemical  action  resulting  from 
the  chlofide  of  zinc.  In  the  treatment  of  obscure  neuralgias  and  of  old 
ulcers,  which  have  resisted  all  other  remedies,  I  have  seen  it  produce  al- 
most miraculous  effects.  It  was  introduced  to  the  profession  by  the  late 
Dr.  Galdiug  Bird,  and  was  a  very  efficient  therapeutic  agent  in  his  hands. 
One  of  its  advantages  consists  in  its  simplicity,  as  a  piece  of  silver  and 
zinc  foil  constitute  an  active  and  powerful  apparatus. 


IRREDUCIBLE  INGUINAL  HERNIA,  STRANGULATED,  HERNI- 
OTOMY—DEATH  FROM  PHLEBITIS. 

EEPORTKD  BT  M.  SCHVPPKRT,  X.O. 

J.  B.,  aged  28  years,  of  a  muscular  constitution,  but  rather  sickly,  had 
just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  complained  on 
,  rising  from  bed  on  the  6th  of  September  last,  of  eructation  with  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  extending  down  to  the  left  scrotal  region.  Not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  his  complaint,  he  sought  relief  in  some  reputed  infallible 
bitters,  but  without  good  result.  While  trying  to  reduce  an  old  hernia 
with  which  he  had  been  affected  for  some  fifteen  years  he  suffered  much 
pain,  and  was  induced  to  call  upon  me  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  same 
morning.  On  examination,  I  found  an  inguinal  hernia  of  the  left  side, 
about  four  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  scrotum.  The  swelling,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  was  so  tense, 
that  hardly  any  impresion  could  be  made  upon  it  by  the  fingers. 

The  appearance  and  history  of  the  hernia^  left  but  little  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  I  had  to  do  with  an  entero-epiplooele,  and  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  effecting  reduction  without  resort  to  the  knife.     The  taxis  was. 
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iwever,  tried^  but  the  tumor  remained  unohaDged,  althoagh  the  patient 
IS  put  under  the  use  of  chloroform,  while  the  warm  bath  and  venesection 
ire  freely  used.  Nothing  now  remained  bat  an  operation,  which  I  per- 
rmed,  assisted  by  Drs.  Briokell  and  Berthelot. 

The  patient  wa2  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  upon  a  table,  and 
bile  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  extending 
rer  the  whole  length  of  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
le  left  shoulder.  The  superficial  fascia,  and  cremaster  muscle^  whose 
3res  could  be  distinctly  recognized,  were  next  cut,  and  lastly,  some  layers 
:  cellular  tissue,  the  immediate  coverings  of  the  sac,  were  divided  in  the 
irection  of  the  first  incbion,  by  means  of  the  bistoury  and  grooved  direc- 
)r.  The  hernial  sac  was  now  brought  into  view,  and  presented  the 
ppearance  of  a  long  figure  8  ;  a  portion  of  the  sac  was  pinched  up  and 
3nQDved  by  a  horizontal  cut,  when  a  part  of  the  omental  contents  of  the 
ic  protruded  through  the  opening.  This  opening  was  now  enlarged  by 
ividing  the  iSac  throughout  its  whole  extent,  a  smaU  quantity  of  yellowish 
erum  escaping.  The  omjsntum  contained  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  sac 
ras  congested,  partially  adherent  to  its  walls;  but  otherwise  healthy.  The 
id  Lesions  were  divided  by  the  bistoury.  The  lower  portion  of  the  sac 
'orming  the  under  part  of  the  figure  8,  but  slightly  connected  with  the 
ipper  part,  was  found  considerably  hardened  and  wholly  changed  in  struc- 
;ure ;  this  part  was  removed  with  the  knife. 

After  the  omentum  had  been  separated  from  its  adhesions  with  the  sac 
IS  stated  above,  a  part  of  the  ilium,  about  two  inches  in  length,  was  dis- 
covered situated  in  the  middle  of,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  the  omentum. 
The  gut  was  inflamed  and  of  a  purplish  color.  The  superior  aperture  of 
the  sac  could  be  traced  upwards  with  the  knife  obliquely  outwards  to  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  I  was  able  to  introduce  the  point  of  the 
finger  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  when  the  stricture  could  be  felt. 
A  curved  probed  pointed  bistoury  with  a  short  cutting  edge,  was  now 
parsed  along  the  palmar  side  of  the  finger,  the  nail  of  which  was  turned 
towards  the  gut,  then  carried  beneath  the  constriction  ;  by  turning  the 
edge  of  the  knife  upwards,  the  constriction  was  divided  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  linea  alba.  The  finger  could  now  be  pushed  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  no  obstacle  presenting  itself, 
the  intestine  unadherent  to  the  sac,  free  from  fecal  matter,  but  slightly 
distended  with  gas,  was  returned  to  its  proper  cavity.  The  upper  part  of 
the  omentum  likewise  free  from  adhesions,  was  also  returned. 
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The  sao  was  now  loosely  filled  with  charpie,  and  the  whole  wound  cov- 
ered  by  a  liDen  compress,  fastened  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  No 
bleeding  of  any  importanoe  occurred.  BifHng  the  operation  the  external 
pudendal  artery  was  divided  and  ligated.  While  still  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform^  the  patient  was  carried  to  bed,  laid  on  his  back  with  his 
thighs  bent,  allowing  room  for  the  bed  pan  without  disturbing  him.  A 
mixture  of  ol  ricini  ^iss,  and  aq.  lauro  cerasi  ^iii  was  prescribed. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  10  o'clock.  At  12  o'clock,  when  I 
next  saw  my  patient,  I  found  his  pulse  soft,  and  about  100  beats ;  at  8 
o'clock  the  pulse  had  increased  to  120  beats ;  he  had  had  four  passages, 
his  abdomen  was  soft,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  pain  on  pressure,  but 
he  complained  of  heat.  At  my  visit  the  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  I 
found  my  patient  had  passed  a  very  restless  night,  be  complained  of  great 
thirst,  pulse  120  beats  and  intermittent,  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  his  breast 
and  abdomen  presented  a  spotted  appearance,  the  spots  being  of  a  violet 
color  and  disappearing  upon  pressure.  There  was  subsultus  tendinum, 
hiccup,  etc.,  in  short,  I  found  what  I  did  not  expect,  the  tempest  in  full 
blast,  portending  speedy  dissolution.  The  secretions  of  urine  had  nearly 
ceased,  the  catheter  removing  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  high  color,  during 
an  inspiration. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  ecchymosis  had  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  the  skin  was  very  hot  and  red  ;  the  eyes  dull,  pupil  contracted. 
There  was  also  delirium,  with  constant  desire  to  rise  from  the  bed,  great 
oppression  on  the  chest.  At  12,  noon,  the  patient  died.  No  post  mortem 
examination  was  permitted,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  death  was  the  result 
of  suppurative  phlebitis. 

The  quickness  with  which  this  inflammatory  process  was  carried  to  a 
fatal  termination,  and  the  rapidity  which  the  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  led 
to  the  supposition  of  a  copious  admixture  of  pus  with  the  blood,  and  the 
formation  of  purulent  deposits.  The  patient  was  a  working  hand  in  a 
liquor  store,  and  had  lifted  a  heavy  barrel  the  day  previous.  On  going  to 
bed  he  removed  his  truss,  without  being  aware  of  any  hernial  prolapse. 
The  protrusion  and  strangulation  must  therefore  have  occurred  at  night 
time  while  he  was  asleep.  This  may  be  regarded  as  strange,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  case  on  record  in  which  protrusion,  foUowed  by  strangulation,  has 
occurred  at  night  time.  In  the  last  September  number  of  the  London 
Lancet,  W.  Tyrell  enumerates  two  similar  cases,  men  affected  with  old 
hernia  where  the  truss  was  worn  not  to  perfect  a  radical  cure,  but  only 
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for  safety.  These  should  oever  be  allowed  to  dispeDse  with  it  even  at 
night.  ''  No  subordinate  advantage  ought  to  interfere  with  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  security." 

We  intend  in  the  following  lines,  to  advance  some  general  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
ease. 

Of  all  diseases  of  the  human  race  which  come  within  the  domain  of 
operative  medicine,  there  is  none  which  claims  such  a  combination  of 
anatomical  knowledge  and  surgical  skill  as  hernia  in  all  its  various  forms. 
When  after  the  brilliant  researches  and  experience  of  Cooper,  Hesselbach, 
Pott,  Scarpa,  Richter,  etc.,  we  to-day  see  so  much  error,  we  may  absolve 
ourselves,  when  we  sometimes  have  recourse  to  already  established  doc- 
trines. Truth  can  not  be  repeated  too  often,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
prostituted  maid  Reputation  can  be  gained  by  less  than  true  merit. 

Ist.  As  to  the  Anatomy  of  Hernia, — In  Cooper's  classic  description  of 
the  anatomical  parts  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia,  we  meet  with  a  view 
which  we  cannot  concur  in,  but  which  we  find  accepted  by  most  all  authors 
writing  on  descriptive  anatomy,  and  to  which  we  should  first  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  A.  Cooper,  speaking  of  the  fascia  which  is 
dtuated  between  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversatis  and 
the  peritodeum,  and  to  Which  he  has  given  the  name  of  fascia  transversalis, 
states  that  the  fascia  was  ^rm?y  attached  to  the  peritoneum. 

This  we  must  positively  contradict.  In  all  cases  we  can  remember,  we 
foand  between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum  a  subserous 
membrane,  often  differing  in  thickness  but  always  loosely  attached  to  the 
peritoneum  and  easily  separable  into  different  layers.  While  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  found  to  terminate  in  the  crural  arch,  this  cellular  tissue 
descends  behind  the  crural  arch,  forming  the  sheath  for  the  crural  vessels 
and  including  in  its  cellular  strata  the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  The 
different  attachments  and  distribution  of  this  extensible  subserous  mem- 
brane, and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  detatched  from  the  peritoneum 
are  peculiarities  which  allow  us  to  ligate  the  crural  artery  within  the 
cavitas  pelvi,  and  to  perform  the  sectio  caesarea  without  opening  the 
cavum  abdominale,  and  may  justify  us,  when  we  consider  rt  to  be  dis- 
tinguished entirely  from  the  fascia  transversalis. 

If  we  look  upon  this  subserous  membrane,  and  the  cremaster  muscle, 
both  varying  not  only  in  thickness,  but  in  the  degree  of  attachment  to  the 
peritoneal  sae,  we  will  easily  eomprehend  bow  surgeons,  at  a  superficial 
67 
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vieW;  should  have  adyanced  the  idea,  that  the  peritoneum  of  the  eac  is 
sometimes  found  unusually  thickened. 

<<  When  surgeons  speak/'  sajs  Scarpa,  '^  of  a  hernial  sac  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  hernia,  their  language  is  not  at  all 
correct;  for,  in  fact,  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the  hernia  is  seldom  or 
never  thus  altered.  I  can  declare,  after  numerous  observations,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  hernial  sac,  strictly  so  called,  is  not  perceptibly  thick- 
ened, and  that  in  general,  it  does  not  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  perito- 
neum, however  large  and  old  the  scrotal  hernia  may  be." 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  thickness  of  the  hernial 
sac,  we  have  met  with  a  very  singular  idea  of  Sir  A.  Cooper.  In  his  valua- 
ble work  on  hernia,  he'says :  '^  The  peritoneum,  in  forming  a  hernial  sac, 
is  usually  not  only  lengthened,  but  slightly  thickened ;  for  a  long  com«- 
bined  pressure  of  moderate  force  will  produce  an  elongation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  fibre,  though  a  greater  degree  will  bring  about  an  entire  absorp- 
tion of  parts."  In  supporting  this  puzzling  idea.  Cooper  brought  forward 
two  examples,  most  unfortunately  selected.  '^  This  is  proved,"  says  Coop- 
er, *'  in  the  first  case,  by  the  vast  increase  of  size  and  thickness  which  the 
tunica  vaginalis  undergoes  in  an  old  hydrocele ;  and,  in  the  second,  by  the 
entire  removal  of  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  aneurisms." 

Now,  there  exists  no  other  similarity  between  an  aneurism  and  a  hydro- 
cele, than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  both  pathological 
conditions.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  pressure  which  may  be  exert- 
ed in  a  hydrocele  and  an  aneurism,  is  an  unknown  factor ;  but,  admitting 
for  a  moment,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Cooper  be  correct,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  an  old  hydrocele  ought  to  be  rather  thin- 
ner than  thicker,  and  that,  in  the  beginning,  an  aneurism  would  have  to 
thicken  a  bone  before  it  would  produce  its  absorption.  In  all  those  cases 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  intestine  is  protruded  without  being  ac- 
companied with  a  corresponding  new  quantity  of  the  peritoneum,  the  sac 
will  never  appear  thickened ;  on  the  contrary,  the  peritoneal  sac,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  by  the  newly-protruded  portions  of  intestine,  will 
be  found  more  thinned ;  and  there  are  cases  on  record,  where,  by  a  contin- 
ual extension,  the  sac  was  lacerated,  so  that  no  sac  could  be  recognised 
in  performing  the  operation. 

2nd.  Regarding  the  taxis  and  operation^  in  the  treatment o/hemia. — ^To 
avoid  the  bloody  operation,  the  most  ridiculous  propositions  have  been  ad- 
vanced.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  unreasonable  applioation  of  the 
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ta^9;  the  rational  treatment  of  hernia  has  been  indirectly  advanced. 
"Yet  we  are  compelled  to  regard  with  distrust,  nnconditional  laudations  of 
this  method. 

The  best  method  to  effect  the  taxis,  as  will  clearly  be  understood  by  a 
trial  upon  the  cadaver,  is  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  posture  as  to  grant 
tlie  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  apertures, 
^^liich  condition  is  to  be  obtained  by  elevating  the  thighs  to  a  right  angle 
'with  the  body,  and  rolling  them  outwards.  However  simple  and  effectual 
tliis  process  may  be,  there  is  scarcely  any  surgical  journal,  but  indulges  in 
the  prot)agation  of  some  new  dogma,  having  nothing  but  its  novelty,  and 
sometimes  its  absurdity,  to  recommend  it. 

The  taxis,  when  employed  by  a  skillful  hand,  and  in  cases  where  no 
symptoms  prevail  contra-indicating  its  employment,  vrill  often  prove  suc- 
cessful; but  a  long  continued  succession  of  violent  attempts,  will  surely 
counterbalance  the  good  that  may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  astonishing 
that  a  man  like  Amussat  should  advocate  the  principle,  that  every  herni^ 
is  to  be  manipulated  until  the  reduction  is  effected,  and  that  when  the  sur. 
geon  be  worn  out,  his  assistant  must  renew  the  attack  I 

When  Erickson,  in  relation  to  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  out  of  243 
cases  of  hernia,  having  been  reduced  by  the  taxis,  in  the  London  Hospi- 
tal, none  died,  feels  himself  justified  in  supporting  the  doctrine,  that  only 
in  cases  where  gangrene  has  set  in,  should  the  taxis  be  avoided,  we  cannot 
but  consider  him  as  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  experience  of  our  great- 
est surgeons.  Statistical  facts  of  this  sort  are  of  no  value  whatever,  and 
with  them  alone  as  a  basis,  to  advance  such  pernicious  doctrine,  is  highly 
censurable. 

One  and  the  same  species  of  hernia  may  demand,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  progress,  a  different  treatment.  Measures  used  with 
advantage  on  the  one  hand,  may  become  dangerous  and  pernicious  on  the 
other.  Cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  incarceration  has  not  been  correctly 
recognised,  have  often  proved  fatal ;  and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
consider  a  small  hernia  of  small,  and  a  greater  one  of  great,  importance, 
while  quite  the  reverse  comes  nearer  the  truth.  When  in  cases  of  incar- 
ceration, medical  men  who  are  in  favor  of  an  unrestricted  resort  to  taxis, 
are  inclined  to  blame  surgeons  for  their  being  always  ready  to  operate,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  in  urgent  cases,  the  friends  of  squeezing 
are  advocating  the  most  dangerous  principle. 

If  there  be  in  surgery,  any  occasion  requiring  prompt  action,  it  is  deci- 
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dedly  to  be  found  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia.  Whoever,  in  such 
urgent  oases  as  these,  wastes  time,  is  not  fit  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  rapid 
disease,  in  which,  as  Pott  truly  remarks,  ^^  if  we  do  not  go  forward,  we 
generally  go  backward,  and  whatever  does  no  good,  if  it  be  at  all  depended 
upon,  certainly  does  harm,  by  occasioning  an  irretrievable  loss  of  time." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  true  criterion,  indicating  the  period  to  which  the 
operation  could  be  safely  delayed,  and  there  exists  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  length  of  time  that  may  elapse  between  the  first  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation ancl  a  fatal  termination.  Let  the  reflecting  and  experienced  surgeon 
act  according  to  circumstances ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  would  €uggesty 
that  in  cases  of  hernia,  free  from  any  inflammatory  character,  when  there 
is  a  hope  of  reduction  by  the  taxis,  the  operation  should  only  be  resorted 
to  after  the  taxis  had  been  tried  without  success,  and  before  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  be  already  established ;  that  in  cases  of  enlarged  old  torpid 
hernia,  of  a  chronic  incarceration,  the  operation  should  not  be  undertaken 
at  all;  and  in  cases  of  hernia  which,  from  the  beginning,  are  accompanied 
by  very  violent  symptoms,  severe  pains  and  vomiting,  the  operation  ought 
not  to  be  delayed,  but  performed  immediately.  With  these  principles,  we 
are  convinced,  the  great  majority  of  experienced  surgeons  will  agree. 

While  discussing  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  we  cannot  but 
revert  to  a  method  which  has  been  already  employed  by  Pare,  afterwards 
recommended  by  Petit,  and  received  by  Key  and  Luke.  This  method, 
consisting  in  not  opening  the  peritoneal  investment  of  a  strangulated  her- 
nia, generally  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  we  will  puX  to  the  test  of  an 
unprfgudiced  consideration,  ^nd  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that,  as 
we  have  been  compelled  to  condemn,  most  peremptorily^  an  unrestricted 
trial  of  the  taxis,  so  we  can  allow  this  method  but  a  very  limited  applica- 
tion, including  almost  the  extremes  of  new  and  small  hernia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  old  and  large  ones  on  the  other.  In  cases  of  old  and  large 
scrotal  hernia,  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  method  of  operating 
without  opening  the  sac,  will  manifestly  be  acknowledged  as  true,  because 
the  operation,  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  record,  has  proved  fatal,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  difficulty  met 
with  in  reducing  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  intestinal  taraotns. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  method  of  not  open- 
ing the  peritoneal  sac,  consist  in  the  following : 

1.  The  lesion  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  sac,  it  is  said,  will  be  aymded, 
and  the  intestinen  do  i^ot  coine  in  contact  with  the  external  air. 
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2.  The  iDtestines  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut. 

3.  In  case  the   arteria  epigastrica  should  be  cut,  the  blood  will   not 
Yf^  into  the  abdomen. 

Xf  'we  take  into  consideration  that  the  fact  of  cutting  the  epigastric  arte* 
is  hardly  meutioned  by  surgeons  who  can  boast  of  great  practice  and  ex- 
^rience,  (Diffeubach  says  that  he  performed  herniotomy  more  than  700 
vao&y  and  it  never  happened  to  him,)  we  would  be  inclined  to  doubt 
lat  it  ever  could  occur,  unless  a  very  extraordinary  deviatiou  of  the  nor- 
lal  course  of  the  artery  was  present  in  the  case.  If,  in  opening  the  peri. 
>Deal  sac,  an  intestine  should  be  injured,  this  accident  merely  proves  the 
nskillfulness  of  the  operating  surgeon. 

The  dread  felt  for  the  air  entering  the  abdominal  cavity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
o  elucidate.     We  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stone,  of  this  city, 
vide  Observations  upon  the  treatment  of  wounds,  N.  0.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  1.) 
.hat  the  air  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  if  admitted  into  a  serous  cavity, 
lever  vnll  produce  serious  consequences  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  system. 
Ln  regard  to  the  serious  consequences  which  are  apprehended  from  cutting 
the  peritoneal  sac,  and  attributed  to  a  lesion  of  the  peritoneum,  we  would 
suggest,  and  especially  in  respect  to  an  old  inguinal  hernia,  that  like  the 
change  the  peritoneum  undergoes  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis,  the 
peritoneum  of  a  hernial  sac  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  peritoneum  of 
the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  we  are  compelled  once  more  to  appeal  to  scien- 
tific experience,  whose  results  will  vanquish  the  pale  spectre  of  peritonitis. 
In  cases  where  inflammations  or  suppuration  should  follow  the  operation, 
it  cannot  but  be  attributed  to  the  effusion  of  blood  which  will  always  act 
as  a  foreign  substance.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  fact; 
that  the  strangulation,  even  after  the  reposition  has  been  performed,  must 
continue  both  in  cases  where  the  place  of  strangulation  is  situated  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  happening  especially  in  old  hernias,  which,  for  a  long  time, 
have  been  supported  by  a  truss,  and  in  cases  where  the  strangulation  is 
situated  in  the  sac  itself;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  omentum  entangling  and 
contracting  the  intestines ;    if  we  consider  that  we  remain  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  that,  in  some  cases,  we  deprive 
nature  of  her  means  of  forming  an  artificial  anus;  and  that  by  the  repo- 
sition of  a  gangrened  portion  of  intestine,  we  should  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient ;  if  we  farther  consider  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  peritoneal 
sac  is  permitted  to  remain  unopened,  the  symptoms,  after  the  operation, 
my  continue  in  the  same  degree  of  violence  as  before;  considering  all 
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this,  we  will  eiisilj  be  able  to  estimate  the  real  valae  of  an  unlimited  re- 
commendation of  this  method. 

We  feel  ourselves  justified  in  advancing  the  supposition  that,  although 
statistics  enumerate  so  many  cases  of  a  fatal  termination  following  the  ope- 
ration with  opening  of  the  sac,  the  results  are  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  advocates  of  an  unrestricted  trial  of  the  taxis ;  advocates  who, 
bankrupt  of  squeezing,  take  refuge  too  late  in  an  operation,  when  inflam- 
mation has  already  set  in,  and  the  protruded  intestine  is  in  such  a  state 
as  to  render  a  recovery  of  its  natural  functions  impossible.  Opening,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  inflammation  will  spread 
through  it,  and  destroy  the  patient. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  important  objection  to  the  method  of  not  opening 
the  peritoneal  sac,  is  founded  in  its  impracticability,  and  the  manual  diffi- 
culty. In  dealing  with  this  method,  adopted  also  by  A.  Cooper,  Lawrence 
says :  ''  The  manoeuvre,  although  perhaps  easy  to  the  experienced  hand 
of  so  able  an  anatomist  as  Sir  A.  Cooper,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  found 
highly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the  generality  of  surgeons.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  firm  manner  in  which  the  sac  and  surrounding 
parts  are  concerned,  we  might  almost  say,  consolidated  together." 

The  extensive  experience  of  Richter  shows  that  this  objection  is  founded 
in  reality.  If  the  stricture,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  should  be  at 
the  inner  opening  of  the  canal,  it  cannot  be  relieved,  without  cutting  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  in  which  it  is  truly  seated. 

The  objections  which  we  suggested  to  the  reader,  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  non  opening  the  peritoneal  sac,  we  are  convinced  will  still  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  subcutaneous  operation,  as  advocated  by  Guerin.  In  fol- 
lowing the  principles  of  the  first  named  method,  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
an  essential  faculty,  by  shutting  up  our  eyes,  yet,  in  adopting  the  method 
of  Guerin,  we  dive  into  a  more  complete  darkness. 

"  Let  the  skillful  surgeon,"  says  Diffenbach,  "  act  according  to  his  own 
experience,  but  the  tyro  of  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  who  has  yet  to 
learn  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  strangulated  hernia,  should  not  begin 
his  practice  by  adopting  either  the  method  invented  by  Par^,  or  the  subcu- 
taneous incisions  recommended  by  Guerin." 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  OBSTETRICS. 

T7.  T^TLEB  Smith,  M.  D^  PhTsician-Accoucher  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
and  the  Diseaaee  of  Women  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  SehooL 

LiEOTURB  XXI. — Tlie  Mechanism  of  Labor, — Gentlemen, — Great  im- 
•ovements  in  any  department  are  commonly  of  slow  growth.  This  may 
&  said  emphatically  of  our  knowledge  o;f  the  Mechanism  of  Labor,  which, 
ith  the  motor  forces  engaged  in  parturition,  stand  at  the  very  foundations 
I  the  science  and  art  of  Obstetrics.  More  than  a  century  ago,  to  the 
oner  of  the  Dublin  school  of  midwifery  be  it  said.  Sir  Fielding  Oulde 
ailed  in  question  the  opinion  which  had  previously  prevailed  universally, 
liat  the  head  entered  and  passed  through  the  pelvis  in  the  direction  in 
rhioh  it  emerges — namely,  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  In  his  little 
rork^  published  in  1741,  he  taught  that  the  face  of  the  child  did  not  lie 
ipon  the  sacrum  of  the  mother,  but  was  always,  in  natural  cases,  turned 
o  one  side  or  the  other.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  chin  of  the  child 
vas  turned  towards  one  of  the  shoulders,  the  neck  of  the  foetus  being  partly 
x)tated  upon  its  body.  Thb  error  respecting  the  different  position  of  the 
foetal  head  and  trunk  was  corrected  by  Smellie^  and  the  belief  in  the 
;>blique  position  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis  gained  ^ound  amongst  accouch- 
eurs in  different  countries.  In  1771,  Saztorph,  of  Copenhagen,  and 
Bolayres  de  Renhac,  of  Montpellier,  published  almost  simultaneously  the 
discovery  that  the  head  not  only  enters  the  pelvis  with  the  long  diameter  in 
one  of  the  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  but  that  the  long  axis  of  the 
head,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occupied  the  right  oblique  diameter; 
the  occiput  being  directed  towards  the  left  foramen  ovale,  and  the  forehead 
towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphisis.  Solayres  de  Renhac,  went,  how- 
ever, beyond  his  contemporary,  Saxtorph,  in  describing  the  mode  in  which 
the  head  passed  through  the  outlet  under  various  circumstances,  to  which 
we  shall  have  hereafter  to  revert.  These  advances  were  realized  by 
practical  accoucheurs,  especially  by  Baudelocque  and  his  disciples ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1818  thatNaegel^  gave  a  full  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
head  in  the  pelvis  under  the  various  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
placed  in  natural  labor.  Discarding  all  theory,  and  looking  closely  to  the 
operations  of  nature,  he  obtained  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  enabled 
him  to  systematize  the  facts  of  previous  authors,  and  give  us  an  account  of 
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the  mechanism  of  labor,  which  subsequent  observations  have  all  tended  to 
confirm.  No  other  work,  of  equally  small  size,  ever  exerted  greater  influ- 
ence upon  any  branch  of  medicine  thatf  that  of  Naegele  upon  midwifery. 
It  may  be  termed,  indeed,  the  Euclid  of  Obstetrics,  but  it  will  not  have 
executed  its  mission  until  every  accoucheui;,  in  each  individual  case  comiog 
before  him,  entirely  masters  the  position  of  the  toetntl  head.  Nothing  less 
than  this  should  be  aimed  at  by  every  obstetric  practitioner.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  knowing  that  the  head  presents,  but  we  must  know 
the  exact  mode  and  direction  in  which  the  head  passes  through  the  pelvis  j 
otherwise  we  scarcely  attain  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  midwife. 
"  Judgment,"  to  use  the  words  of  Hippocrates,  can  never  be  otherwise 
than  "  difficult,"  in  this  subject.  In  estimating  relations  of  position,  we 
always  naturally  refer  to  the  position  of  our  own  body  as  the  standard  of 
comparison.  But  in  a  case  of  labor,  the  accoucheur  stands  in  the  apright 
position,  and  has  to  deal  with  the  mother  and  the  child  in  the  horizontal 
position ;  the  foetus  and  the  mother  being  themselves  reversed,  the  child 
standing,  as  it  were^  on  its  head  within  the  system  of  the  mother.  These 
complicated  positions  are  so  difficult  to  master,  that  I  have  heard  men  wbo 
have  attended  thousands  of  eases,  confess  themselves  as  only  beginning  to 
be  certain  of  the  presentations  in  particular  instances.  It  is  only  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  pelvis  and  the  foetal  head  in  the  dried  state,  and  a 
painstakiug  observation  of  the  relations  of  the  head  and  the  pelvis  in  every 
case  of  labor,  that  will  enable  you  to  master  this  difficult  problem.  Naegele 
tells  us  that  he  kept  his  finger  on  the  head  during  the  whole  course'  of 
labor,  when  he  wished  to  ascertain  any  particular  point.  There  is  still 
enough  to  be  made  out  respecting  the  function  of  parturition  to  reward 
every  diligent  student  who  may  devote  his  energies  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  subject.  In  every  direction  we  must  analyze  and  synthesize  the  move- 
ments of  the  foetal  head,  and  the  motor  forbes  and  the  mechanisms  which 
urge  and  direct  it  in  its  course  through  the  pelvis  and  parturient  canal. 

The  largest  movement  of  the  foetal  head  in  parturition  is  that  through 
the  canal  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  passage  formed  by  the  vagina  and  soft 
parts.  This  movement  is  common  to  all  the  positions  in  which  the  head 
passes  through  the  pelvis.  In  its  performance,  the  centre  of  the  head 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  axis  of  the  hard  and  soft  portions  of 
the  parturient  canal.  To  this  common  movement  are  superadded  various 
movements  of  the  head  upon  its  bilateral  axis,  its  anterio-posterior  axi«, 
and  its  vertical  aziS;  all  of  which  vary  in  eharaoter  and  extent  aocordii^ 
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>    the  position  in  which  the  head  first  engages  in  the  pelvis.     These  move- 

i^ntB  and  differences^  considered  in  relation  with  the  pelvis,  constitute  the 

cxechanism  of  lahor  and  the  several  *'  positions"  as  they  are  called,  in 

vliicli  the  head  presents  and  passes  through  the  pelvis  and  soft  parts.     The 

Lead    lies   at  various    depths  at  the  commencement    of    labor.     Some«- 

J.xne8  the  developed  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  the  contained  foetal 

bxead,  lie  entirely  in  the  pelvis,  before  the  commencement  of  any  uterine 

BLotion.     At  others  the  head  is  high  up  in  the  pelvis,  and  has  scarcely,  if 

a.t;  all,  entered  the  brim.     As  Dr.  Bigby  points  out,  the  head  is   more 

fxequently  low*  in  the  pelvis  in  primipara,  and  high  up  in  multiparous 

^vr  omen.     The  cause  of  this  is  probably  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 

^w^alls  in  primiparse  as  compared  with  multiparss.     In  many  multiparous 

eases,  the  head  is,  however,  wholly  within  the  pelvis  for  some  time  before 

tlie  commencement  of  labor.     For  the  description  of  labor  it  is  convenient 

to  take  those  cases  in  which  the  head  is  high  up,  as  the  standard  this  gives 

Tjs  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  head  descends  through 

the  pelvic  canal. 

The  mechanism  of  labor  is  necessarily  somewhat  complicated,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers  to  render  it  as  simple  as  possible,  by 
describing  as  few  varieties  as  may  be  consistent  with  nature,  and  requisite 
to  be  understood  in  practice.     It  is  easy  to  multiply  varieties  in  the  position 
of  the  head,  by  insbting  upon  trivial  differences ;  but  disservice  rather 
than  service  is  done  in  this  way  to  the  advance  of  qbstetric  knowledge.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  each  successive  describer  of  the  process,  having  the  aid 
of  those  who  have  gone  over  the  same  subject  before  him,  may  do  some- 
thing towards  rendering  the  steps  of  this  progress  more  and  Ihore  intelligi- 
hle,  and  more  decidedly  linked  with  practice.     There  are  four  principal 
positioDS  in  which  the  foetal  head  presents  in  the  pelvis,  and  these  positions 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider.     The  two  first  positions  are  termed 
occipito-anterior,  because  in  them  the  occiput  is  placed  towards  the  pubis. 
The  other  two  are  called  occipito-posterior,  because  in  them  the  occiput  is 
turned  towards  the  sacrum. 

Id  the  first  position,  the  head,  as  already  mentioned,  enters  the  pelvis  in 
the  right  oblique  diameter,  or  in  a  Ibe  between  tho  transverse  and  oblique 
diameters.  The  occiput  is  placed  towards  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the 
forehead  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  At  first,  the  loug 
diameter  of  the  head  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  superior  plane  of 
the  pelvis,  the  occiput  and  sinciput  being  about  on  the  same  level.    Thera 
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isy  however^  a  considerable  lateral  obliquity  of  the  head.  The  right  m.d0 
of  the  cranimn  is  considerably  lower  than  the  left,  so  that  the  most  depend- 
ing part  of  the  cranial  sarface  is  the  protuberance  of  the  right  parietal  bone. 
As  the  head  descends,  there  is  a  slight  rotation  upon  the  billateral  azis^ 
and  the  occiput  generally  becomes  lower  in  the  pelvis  than  the  forehead. 
This  descent  of  the  occiput  is  called  the  flexion  of  the  head. 

If  we  examine  per  vaginum  when  the  head  is  in  the  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis  in  this  position^  the  right  tuber  parietale  is  felt  through  the  walls 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Thb  is  the  point  with  which 
the  finger  comes  in  contact  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  head.  The 
right  ear  of  the  child  can  be  felt  behind  the  pubes,  if  the  os  uteri  is  suffi- 
ciently open  to  allow  of  its  being  reached.  At  this  time  the  os  uteri  does 
not  occupy  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  canal;  but  is  more  posterior  and  directed 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  If  the  finger  is  passed  into  the  oft 
uteri,  the  sagittal  suture  is  felt  crossing  the  field  of  the  os,  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  patient  lying  on  the  left  side,  the  accoucheur  standing  or 
sitting  behind,  and  bending  over  her  to  make  the  examination^  feels 
the  sagittal  suture  running  forwards  and  downwards  in  one  direction^  and 
upwards  and  backwards  in  the  other.  The  sagittal  suture  divides  the  os 
uteri  unequally,  a  larger  portion  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
right  than  the  left  parietal  bone  being  included  within  the  ring  of  the  os. 
It  is  this  middle  and  upper  portion  of  the  right  parietal  bone  which  is  felt 
in  making  an  examination  at  this  period,  and  it  is  here  that  the  tumour  of 
the  scalp  is  formed,  when  this  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  against 
the  partially  dilated  os  uteri.  If  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  allwo 
the  finger  to  be  passed  along  the  sagittal  suture,  it  reaches  in  front,  and  to 
the  left  side  of  the  mother,  the  triangular  posterior  fontanelle,  and  the 
diverging  lambdoidal  suture,  while  behind  and  to  the  right  side  of  the 
mother,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lozenge  shaped  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  the  coronal  and  frontal  sutures.  The  earlier  the  examination  is  made, 
the  more  decidedly  oblique,  or  approaching  the  transverse  direction,  will 
the  sagittal  suture  be  found. 

While  the  fcetal  head  is  passing  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  so  as  to 
enter  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  has  been  shown  to  occupy  the  right  oblique 
diameter.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  first  movement  of  the 
head  consists  of  a  partial  revolution  upon  its  occipitto-frontal  axis,  so  as  to 
effect  the  depression  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  This  movement  is  termed 
the  obliquity  of  the  head.    In  the  next  movement  the  fcetal  cranium 
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oecillates  to  ft  slight  extent  upon  its  bi-lateral  sxIb,  so  as  to  oaose  a  dip  of 
the  vertex.  This  moyement,  which  brings  the  chin  into  contact  with  the 
Btornum,  is  called  the  flexion  of  the  foetal  head. 

As  the  foetal  head  descends  in  the  pelvis,  it  performs  what  is  termed,  ^t* 

excellences  its  ''  rotation.''     The  long  diameter  of  the  head  changes  from 

the  oblique  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  nearly  so.     The  most  pre- 

minent  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  glides  downwards  and  forwards  upon 

the  inclined  planes  formed  by  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  the 

iikternal  surface  of  the  ilium,  so  that  the  middle  portion  of  the  superior  and 

posterior  quarter  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  its  posterior  and  upper 

angle  become  successively  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  descending 

head.     It  b  in  this  latter  position  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  or  caput  sue* 

-cedaneum  is  formed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  outlet  upon 

the  head.     In  this  position,  also,  the  head  emerges  underneath  the  arch  of 

the  pubis.  In  the  rotatory  movement  trom  the  oblique  to  the  antero-posterior 

4iameter,  the  head  describes  about  one  eighth  of  the  circle.     In  emerging 

from  the  pelvis,  the  head  is  placed  almost  as  obliquely  as  at  its  entrance,  the 

right  tuber  parietale  being  still  lower  than  the  left.    The  head  does  not 

emerge  either  with  the  occipital  or  parietal  protuberance  foremost,  the 

part  which  escapes  first  bising  a  point  between  the  two,  namely  (as  already 

mentioned),  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone. 

Another  movement  of  the  foetal  head  now  demands  otr  attention.  ,We 
have  referred  to  the  flexion  of  the  head,  by  whidi  the  ohia  is  brougfat 
towards  the  sternum,  and  the  oeciput  depressed.  When  the  occiput  has 
passed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  this  portion  ef  the  head  beeoaies  to  a 
great  extent  a  fixed  point,  anj  the  frontal  bone  and  &ce  dS,  the  child  come 
down,  describing  an  arc  in  their  progress.  This  is  called  the  extension  of 
the  head,  the  chin  being  now  separated  from  the  stemum,  and  the  fore> 
head  appearing  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cranium. 

Immediately  after  its  emergence  from  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  the  head 
usually  rotates  back  again  to  the  aspect  it  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis,  the  face  being  now  turned  towards  the  right  thigh  of  the  moUier. 
This  re-rotation,  which  is  termed  the  restitution  of  the  head,  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner : — ^It  i^nendly  haj^ns  that  as  the  head  esoapes, 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  fgetas  b  lowest  in  the  pelvb,  and  impinges  upon 
the  aQteri(Mr  surface  of  the  right  isehial  spine.  From  this  point  it  routes 
farwaids  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubb,  under  which  it  passes  out,  the  left 
shoulder  resting  upon  the  perinaeum,  and  generally  escaping  first.    Thus 
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the  body  of  the  foetus  rotates  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  pre- 
vious rotation  of  the  head.  The  left  side  of  the  head  glides  down  the  left 
ischial  plane,  and  the  right  shoulder  glides  down  the  plane  of  the  right 
ischium.  If  it  should  happen,  which  is  occasionally  the  case,  that  the  left 
shoulder  should  be  lowest  in  the  pelvis,  it  glides  down  the  left  ischial  plane, 
the  shoulders  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  head,  and  the  face  of  the 
child  is  then  turned  downwards  and  towards  the  left  .thigh  of  the  mother. 
When  the  pelvis  is  large,  and  the  delivery  eflfected  suddenly,  the  shoulders 
are  sometimes  expelled  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet 
without  iany  rotation.  In  the  emergence  of  the  head  and  trunk  from  be- 
neath the  pubis,  the  direction  impressed  by  the  perinseum,  and  the  expul- 
sive efforts,  is  such  that  the  head  turns  upwards  between  the  thighs  of  the 
mother,  in  front  of  the  symphisis  pubis. 

In  the  second  position,  the  occiput  is  turned  towards  the  right  acetabu- 
lum, and  the  forehead  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  as  Uie 
head  passes  through  the  brim.  The  left  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
lowest,  the  occipital  dip,  or  flexion,  being  the  same  as  in  the  first  position. 

The  left  side  of  the  head  is  the  lowest,  in  the  second  position,  as  the 
head  descends,  the  same  portions  of  the  left  parietal  bone  being  prominent 
instead  of  the  right,  the  left  ear  is  felt  behind  the  pubis.  The  sagittal 
suture  is  now  found  nearly  parallel  to  the  left  oblique  diameter.  In  an 
examination,  the  finger  passes  upwards  and  forwards  to  reach  the  posterior 
fontanelle,  and  downwards  and  backwards  to  reach  the  anterior.  The 
occiput  glides  down  the  right  ischial  planes.  The  rotation  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  first  position,  except  that  it  is  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  rotatory  movements  of  the  shoulders  are  also  reversed,  the  face  of  the 
child  generally  turning  downwards,  and  to  the  left  thigh  of  the  mother. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  different  evolutions  performed  by 
the  foetal  head  in  its  passage  from  the  pelvic  brim  to  the  external  world  in 
the  first  and  second  positioDS. 

I. — ^The  movement  in  tiie  parabolic  curve*  formed  by  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  canal  and  of  the  vagina. 

The  different  parts  of  the  foetal  head  change  their  position  in  this  pro- 
gress, but  the  centre  of  the  foetal  head  may  be  considered  as  traversing  the 
axis  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  parturient  canal. 

n. — The  movement  of  the  foetal  head  upon  its  oecipito-ftt)ntal  axis. 

This  movement  causes  one  side  of  the  fostal  head  to  become  lower  than 
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le  other  during  the  whole  progress  of  labor,  after  the  head  has  entered 
le  brim. 
III. — The  movements  of  the  foetal  head  upon  its  bi-parietal  axis. 
These  movements  consist — first,  of  the  depressson  of  the  occiput ;  and 
ecoud,  of  the  depression  of  the  sinciput.  In  the  descent  of  the  head 
b rough  the  pelvis,  the  occipital  pole  is  depressed,  but  as  it  emerges  under 
he  pubic  arch,  the  frontal  pole  becomes  the  lowest  point.  This  oscilla- 
ion  of  the  forehead  downwards  upon  the  bi-laterel  axis,  constitutes  what 
8  termed  the  extension  of  the  head. 

IV. — The  rotatory  movements  of  the  foetal  head  upon  its  perpendicular 
bxis. 

These  movements  constitute  the  rotations  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  and 
snhsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  head,  the  latter  movements  being  called 
blie  restitution  of  the  head.  If  the  head  should  be  placed  transversely  at 
tbe  brim  of  the  pelvis,  since  it  emerges  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
nearly  so,  it  makes  about  one-fourth  of  a  complete  rotation,  but  if  it  be 
placed  in  the  oblique  diameter  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  the  rotation 
is  only  one-eighth. 

In  the  third  position,  tho  forehead  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pas- 
sage through  the  pelvis,  placed  opposite  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the 
vertex  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  foetal  head 
occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter,  as  in  the  first  position,  only  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  is  exactly  reversed,  the  sinciput  being  directed  for- 
wards and  the  occiput  backwards. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles  are  at  this  time  generally  on  a  level, 
or  nearly  so.     The  sagittal  suture,  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  obstetric  posi- 
tion, runs  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  upwards  and  backwards, 
just  as  in  the  first  position.     Passed  downwards  and  forwards  the  finger 
comes  to  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  upwards  and  backwards  it  reaches 
the  posterior  bregma.     Instead  of  the  right  tuber  parietale,  it  is  the  left 
parietal  bone  which  is  felt  lowest  in  the  pelvis.     Generally  in  these  cases, 
as  labor  proceeds,  the  vertex  descends  more  than  the  forehead,  so  that  it  is 
easier  to  reach  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  fontanelle.     When  the  head 
is  thus  placed  in  the  third  position,  it  may  take  two  paths  in  its  exit  from 
the  pelvis.     In  one,  the  vertex  may  continue  to. descend,  and  approach 
towards  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet,  the  head  being  expelled 
with  the  forehead  towards  the  pubis,  and  the  occiput  towards  the  saorom. 
The  head  in  this  case  is  expelled  just  as  it  is  in  the  oblique  position,  ex- 
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oept  that  the  positions  of  the  forehead  and  vertex,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  fontanelles,  are  reversed.  If  the  head  takes  the  second  route,  the 
vertex,  instead  of  descending  in  its  original  position,  or  inclining  towards 
the  sacrum,  rotates  upon  its  perpendicular  axis,  and  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head  passes  first  into  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  then 
into  the  left  oblique  diameter.  At  the  completion  of  this  change,  the 
head  exactly  occupies  the  second  position,  with  the  posterior  fontanelle 
towards  the  right  foramen  ovale,  and  the  interior  fontanelle  towards  the 
left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  modes  in  which  these  two  different 
terminations  of  the  third  position  are  effected  are  as  follows : 

The  spinous  process  of  the  ischium  appears,  to  be  the  determining  cause 
of  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  head  in  the  third  position.  If  the  occiput 
\a  driven  below  and  behind  this  point,  the  head  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
in  the  position  it  held  at  the  commencement  of  its  passage  through  the 
pelvis,  or  nearly  so.  The  forehead  is  in  apposition  with  the  left  part  of 
the  pubic  arch,  and  occiput  with  the  right  sacro41iac  synchondrosis.  The 
prominence  of  the  occiput  is  in  this  case  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  head  over  the  sacral  surface  and  through  ihe  perinieum. 
When  the  pelvis  and  the  head  are  of  average  sise,  the  foetal  head  cannot 
pass  in  this  position  until  it  has  been  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  uterine  pains.  Before  the  head  is  expelled,  the  occiput 
is  compressed  and  the  cerebral  mass  is  thrown  forwards,  so  that  when  the 
ohild  is  bom,  the  forehead  is  prominent  and  the  occiput  depressed.  Some 
authors  say  that  the  foetal  head  seldom  or  never  passes  in  this  direction, 
except  when  the  pelvis  is  small  and  the  foetal  head  large;  but  I  have 
several  times  met  with  examples  of  the  third  position  in  which  the  head 
had  descended  to  the  perinseum  in  the  third  position,  in  cases  where  the 
head  had  been  of  large  size,  and  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  the 
fofoeps  to  effect  delivery.  When  the  child  is  bom  in  the  occipito- 
posterior  position,  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mooth  and  chin  successively 
emerge  from  under  the  pubis,  and  the  occiput  is  forced  down  the  saoial 
and  occygeal  planes,  and  over  the  perinaeum. 

More  frequently,  the  head  oo  entering  in  the  tiiird  positiony  pasns 
downwards,  until  the  occiput  meets  the  spine  of  the  right  isohiom,  when 
instead  of  passing  behind  this  prominence,  it  glides  in  front  of  it,  and 
directed  by  the  ischiatio  planes,  passes*  downwards  and  forwards  until  it 
oeonpies  the  second  position.  The  vertex  in  this  movement  travels  from 
Ibe  fight  sioro-iliao  symphisis  to  the  right  foramen  ovale.     The  head  is 
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ben  borne  in  preoisaly  the  same  way  as  though  it  had  originally  presented 
D  the  second  position,  or  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  fourth  position  the  head  enters  the  pelvis  in  the  left  oblique 

liameter,  but  the  forehead  is  directed  towards  the  right  acetabulum,  and 

he  occiput  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.     Just  as  the  third 

position  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  so  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  second.     As 

ihe  head  enters  the  brim,  the  occiput  and  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the 

foetal  head  are  depressed,  and  the  right  parietal  bone  is  the  lowest  point. 

Inferiorly,  the  sagittal  suture  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  secondP 

position ;  but  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  divided  towards  the  right  foramen 

ovale,  and  the  posterior  towards  the  left  sacro-iliao  synchondrosis.    The 

right  parietal  bone  is  the  presenting  portion  of  the  head,  and  the  part 

reached  in  examination  by  the  finger  is  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 

right  parietal  surface.    As  in  the  third  position,  the  vertex  may  either  pass 

into  the  hollow  of  the  saerum,  and  the  head  be  delivered  in  the  left  occipito- 

posterior  position,  or  it  may  advance  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  left 

ischium,  and  be  converted  into  the  first  position.     The  latter  is  the  usual 

termination  of  presentations  in  the  fourth  position,  just  as  delivery  in  the 

second  position  is  the  usual  sequence  of  presentations  in  the  third  position. 

These  are  the  chief  positions  in  which  the  head  presents  and  passes^ 

through   the  pelvis  in  natural  cases.     Other  varieties  are  enumerated  by 

some  obstetric  teachers,  such  as  the  descent  of  the  head  through  the  upper 

part  of  the  pelvb,  in  the  transverse  or  in  the  antero-posterior  diameters.  This 

would  make  four  other  positions,  since  the  occiput  may  be  either  on  the 

right  or  left  side  in  such  cases,  or  placed  anteriorly  or  posteriorly.     These 

varieties  need  only  be  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  natural 

labor,  as  they  rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  except  when  the  hea4  of  the  foetus  is 

very  small  in  comparison  with  the  sise  of  the  pelvb,  or  when  the  pelvis  is 

deformed,  and  its  transverse  or  antero-posterior  dian^^rs  oimsiderabfy 

increased. 


Lbotubb  xxn.— 2^  Mechanitm  of  Labor, — Gentlemen,  the  mechan- 
ism of  parturition,  in  the  several  positions  in  which  the  foetal  head  passes 
through  the  pelvis,  occupied  our  attention  in  the  last  lecture.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exhaust  this  subject  in  the  course  of  several  lectures.  Mechan- 
um,  position,  and  motor  power,  in  their  various  relations,  are  the  elements 
or  grammar,  of  the  obstetric  art.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  mastered  in  (vder  to  practise  midwifery  with  anything  like  sai- 
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isfaction.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  difference  between  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  student  or  young  practitioner  who,  with  a  case  of  labor  under  his  hands, 
knows  the  exact  position  of  the  head,  and  one  who  merely  knows  that  the 
head  presents,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  aware  of  the  position  in 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  make  its  exit.  They  will  await  the  result  with 
the  confidence  which  knowledge  alone  imparts ;  the  other  will  be  dbturbed 
with  fears  of  something  wrong,  and  anticipations  of  occipito-posterior  births, 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  likely  or  possible,  or  with  apprehensions  of 
other  complications  or  causes  of  difficulty  and  delay. 

The  positions  in  which  the  head  presents  are  not  most  frequent  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  numbered  in  describing  the  positions  themselves. 
The  presentations  in  the  first  position  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  other 
positions  put  together.  Naegel6  found  the  first  position  to  occur  in  69  per 
cent,  of  the  head  presentations  which  came  under  his  observation.  M. 
Halmagrand  gives  74  per  cent.,  Madame  Lachapelle  77  per  cent.,  and 
Madame  Boivin  80  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  the  first  position  in  head 
oases.  Dr.  Simpson  found  the  first  position  in  256  cases  out  of  385 
cranial  cases.  The  variation  between  69  and  80  percent,  is  not  very  great, 
and  as  the  statistics  of  these  authors  extend  to  60,000  cases,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  frequency  of  the  presentation  of  the  head  is  pretty  accurately 
given  in  these  results.  Since  the  time  of  Naegel6's  observations,  the 
third  poeition  has  been  shown  to  be  the  next  in  frequency  to  the  first.  In 
Naegel6's  own  practice,  he  diagnosed  the  third  position  in  29  per  cent, 
out  of  1210  cases.  Other  authors  describe  the  second  position  as  being 
met  with  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  given  by  Naegeld,  and  they 
place  the  second  position  as  being  the  next  in  frequency  to  the  first 
Naggel6  explains  this  by  supposing  that  the  occurrence  of  the  third  posi- 
tion is  frequently  not .  ascertained  until  it  has  changed  into  the  second 
position,  and  it  has  then  been  considered  to  have  been  the  second  position 
originally.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  truth.  Madame  Boivin  describes 
the  second  position  as  occurring  in  19  per  cent.,  and  Madame  Lachapelle 
in  21  per  cent. ;  whije  Na^el4,  out  of  more  than  1200  cases,  found  it  only 
in  -07  per  cent.  Dr.  Simpson  remarks  that  Na6gel6's  observations  were 
made  by  himself,  while  those  of  Madame  Boivin  and  Madame  Lachapelle 
were  made  by  females  attached  to  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris.  We 
may,  then,  conclude  that  Naegel^'s  proportions  are  the  most  correct,  and 
the  observations  made  subsequently  to  his  own  tend  strongly  to  confirm 
them.     Naegel^  found  the  fourth  position  to  oeoor  only  in  t^  bbuJI  pro- 
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propcnrtion  of  *03  per  cent.  Thus  we  may  coiudder  the  first  position  as  the 
moBt  frequent ;  the  third  comes  next  in  order ;  and  the  second  and  fourth 
are  the  most  rare.  In  this  enumeration,  cases  occumng  originally  in  the 
tliird  and  changing  in  the  second,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  third 
position.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  Naegel^  was,  in  the  main,  correct 
ID  bis  estimate  of  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  third  position  changes 
into  the  second,  I  believe  a  larger  number  than  he  supposes  are  delivered 
as  occipito-posterior  cases.  Naegel^  states,  that  out  of  96  cases  in  which 
the  head  presented  originally  in  the  third  position,  he  only  observed  it  to 
be  delivered  in  the  occipito  posterior  direction  in  3  cases,  and  in  all  of 
these  the  pelvis  was  larger  than  usual,  or  the  head  was  small  and  compres- 
sible. Out  of  a  smaller  number  of  vertex  cases  in  the  third  position,  I 
have  met  with  two  instances  in  which  the  labors  were  very  severe,  and  in 
which  the  head  passed  with  the  occiput  towards  the  rectum. 

In  the  first  and  third,  or  the  most  common  positions  of  the  head  at  the 
commencement  of  labor,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  head  occupies  the  left 
oblique  diameter ;  in  the  first  the  occiput  being  the  most  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  and  in  the  third  the  sinciput.  In  both  the  right  side  of  the 
head  is  lowest  in  the  pelvis.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  greater  frequency  of  presentations  in  the  left  oblique 
position  with  the  right  side  of  the  foetal  head  downwards,  than  the*greater 
strength  of  the  right  limbs,  and  the  occupation  of  the  right  oblique  diame- 
ter by  the  rectum. 

It  is  necessary  that  what  is  meant  by  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetal 
head  should  be  clearly  defined.  Hitherto,  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
has  prevailed  upon  this  subject.  Is  it  the  part  found  most  promin- 
ent within  the  ring  formed  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  parturient 
canal  in  the  different  stages  of  labor — namely,  the  os  uteri,  the 
vagina,  and  the  ostium  vaginae  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  the  head  found 
lowest  in  the  pelvis  during  the  progress  of  labor?  Is  it  the  part 
first  met  with  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  pelvis,  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis  ?  It  will  be  found  that  all  these  points  of  view  are  mixed  up 
together,  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  recent  works  on  obstetrics,  with  the 
effect  of  causing  considerable  confusion.  For  instance,  the  right  tuber 
parietale  is  very  commonly  said  to  be  the  presenting  part  in  the  first  and 
foarth  position,  as  the  head  passes  through  the  brim  and  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis,  because  it  is  the  lowest  point  met  with  on  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  vagina.     It  is,  however,  more  frequently,  indeed  almost  invaria- 
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bly,  felt  through  the  anterior  wall  of  theoerviz,  and  not  withm  the  Jing 
of  the  OS  uteri,  unless  after  the  foil  dilatioD  of  the  latter.  I  would  SDg- 
gest  that  it  would  be  best  to  define  the  presenting  part,  in  OTery  kind  of 
cranial  position  or  presentation,  as  that  portion  of  the  footal  head  ielt  moet 
prominently  within  the  cirole  of  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  the  oetiam 
vagiose,  in  the  successive  stages  of  lab  r. 

We  may  consider  the  right  and  left  tuberositiee  of  the  parietal  boned  as 
points  common  to  the  positions  in  which  the  occiput  is  found  either  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side  of  the  pelvb  respectively.  That  is,  in  the  first  and 
and  fourth  positions,  the  occiput  is  one  case  in  the  early  part  of 
labor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  acetabulum,  and  in  the  other  neur  the 
left  sacro-ilioo  synchondrosis.  In  both,  the  right  tuber  parietale  is  the 
lowest  point  of  the  foetal  head,  in  the  early  part  of  labor.  In  the  aeeoiid 
and  third  positions,  the  occiput  is  turned  towards  either  the  right  aoetobu- 
^um  or  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  In  both  the  left  tuber  parietale 
is  lowest  in  th'3  pelvis. 

In  the  first  position,  when  the  os  uteri  is  open  to  tiie  extent  of,  say  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  part  felt  within  the  circle  of  the  os  is  the  uppar  and 
nearly  the  middle  portion  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  As  labor  ftdvanoes, 
the  part  of  the  head  in  the  centre  of  the  dilated  os  uteri  is  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  and  upper  quarter  of  the  same  bone.  When  the  oa  is 
sufficiently  open,  the  right  tuber  and  the  right  ear  may  be  felt.  As  the 
head  advances  through  the  vagina  and  presents  at  the  outlet,  it  is  the  upper 
and  posterior  angle  of  the  bone  which  is  most  prominent.  It  is  upon  these 
parts  in  succession  that  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  or  caput  suooedaneum  is 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  os  uteri  and  the  other  portions  of  the  par- 
turient canal  upon  the  foetal  head.  The  tumor  of  the  scalp  formed  upon 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  right  parietal  bone  by  the  os  uteri,  may 
be  called  the  primary  caput  succedaneum.  When  the  os  uteri  is  ri^^  the 
swelling  marks  the  foetal  head  very  distinctly,  and  if  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  labor  should  be  easy  and  rapid,  there  may  be  no  other  tumor.  If  the 
latter  part  of  labor  should  be  difficult,  a  swelling  of  the  scalp  is  formed 
over  the  posterior  and  superior  angle  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  This 
may  be  called  the  secondary  tumor.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  of  the  00 
uteri  is  so  easy,  and  the  compression  of  the  sealp  so  slight,  that  no  primaiy 
tumor  is  formed.  In  other  cases  a  tumid  ridge  extends  firom  the  middle 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  right  parietal  bone  to  its  j[K)6terior  and  superior 
angle,  or  even  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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In  tli^  Antfdi  porftiOD^  the  part  fint  felt  within  the  oe  uteri,  as  the 
bMd  littr  IB  the  left  obHqne  diaineteri  with  the  oooiput  towards  the  left 
saoro-UUte  synohondiosis,  is  the  middle  of  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  right 
pavietil  hone,  Terf  nearly,  in  faot,  the  same  point  as  is  felt  in  the  first 
position.  It  is  here  that  the  primary  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  formed.  The 
sai^tftld  Miture  is,  howeter,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  left  oblique  diam- 
eter,  the  anterior  fontandlie  is  directed  towards  the  right  acetabulum,  and 
the  posterior  fontanell^'  to^nrds  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  In  the 
firert  pontion  the  sagittid  suture,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  runs  nearly  in 
the  dkeotion  of  the  right  oblique  diameter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  head,  when  presenting  in  tbe  fourth  position, 
may  descend  through  and  emerge  from,  the  pelvis,  in  two  modes.  The 
oooiput  may  turn  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  in  which  case  tbe 
frcmtal  bone  approaches  the  left  side  of  the  pubic  arch ;  or,  as  we  haye 
seeii,  the  oodput  may  turn  forwards  and  make  a  quarter,  or  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  turn,  so  as  to  approach  the  left  portion  of  the  pubic  arch. 

Infthe  first  termination,  the  anterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  right 
p^etd  bone  passes  first  through  the  vagina,  and  emerges  underneath  the 
aroh  of  the  pubis.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  secondary  caput  succe- 
daneum  is  f<»rmed.  Sometimes  this  overlaps  the  posterior  part  of  the  right 
fhmtal  bone,  and  some  portion  of  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

In  the  second  termination  of  the  fourth  position,  the  parts  of  the  head 
present  in  almost  precisely  tbe  same  order  as  in  the  first  position,  and  the 
tutfor  of  the  scalp  is  formed  in  the  same  sites.  The  change  is  from  the 
middle  and  upper  portion  of  the  right  parietal  bone  to  the  posterior  and 
upper  angle  of  the  same  bone. 

In  the  second  and  third  positions,  the  presenting  parts  of  the  foetal  head 
atd  the  tumors  of  the  scalp  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  and  fourth,  only  it 
IS  the  several  parts  on  the  left  parietal  bone,  instead  of  the  right.  In  tbe 
se<k)nd  position,  the  middle  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
presents  in  the  first  instance,  and  movements  of  rotation  and  advance 
gradually  bring  the  posterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  to  be 
the  site  of  presentation  under  the  left  portion  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
pubic  arch.  In  the  third  position,  it  b  the  middle  and  upper  portion  of 
the  left  parietal  bone  which  presents  within  the  area  of  tbe  dilating  os  uteri. 
In  the  first  and  common  termination  of  this  position,  the  head,  in  making 
its  quarter  turn,  so  as  to  bring  tbe  occiput  to  tbe  right  foramen  ovale, 
brings  the  same  parts  of  the  left  parietal  bone  into  presentation,  as  in  the 
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second  poeitioD.  In  the  second  termination  of  the  third  position^  the  torn 
to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis  brings  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  leit  parietal  bone  to  be  the  presenting  part, 
and  this  is  the  first  portion  of  the  head  to  emerge  under  the  pubis  in  such 
cases. 

As  the  vertex  is  not  the  first  part  to  be  delivered  in  oocipito-anterior 
oases,  but  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  right  and  left  parietal  bone, 
it  follows  that  in  the  labors  occurring  in  the  first  position  and  in  the  occi- 
pito-anterior  termination  of  the  fourth  position,  it  is  the  right  tuber  pane- 
tale  which  is  first  delivered.  When  this  has  passed  through  the  ostium 
vaginae,  the  circle  of  the  outlet  intersects  the  head  between  the  two  tuber- 
osities in  a  diagonal  direction.  The  same  occurs  with  respect  to  the  left 
tuber-parietale  in  the  second  position,  and  in  the  occipito-anterior  termina- 
tion of  the  third  position.  So,  also,  in  ocdpito-posterior  deliveries,  the 
two  tuberosities  do  not  pass  through  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fourth 
position  it  is  the  left,  and  in  the  third,  the  right,  tuber  which  first  escapes. 
Thus  the  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  always  passes  through  the  pelvb 
and  soft  parts  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  largest  lateral  diameter 
never  engages  the  opposite  sides  of  the  canal  at  the  same  time. 

The  moulding  of  the  foetal  head  during  a  severe  labor  is  peculiar  in  the 
different  positions.  In  the  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  mass  of  the 
brain  and  the  cranium  are  so  moulded  that  the  anterior  or  frontal  end  of 
the  cranial  ovoid  becomes  larger  than  the  occipital.  In  the  fourth  occipito- 
anterior position,  the  right,  and  in  the  third,  the  left,  side  of  the  frontal 
region  is  the  most  prominent.  In  the  first,  and  the  occipito-anterior 
terminations  of  the  fourth  positions,  the  head  is  .  moulded  so  as  to  make 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  especially  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  and 
posterior  parietal  regions  the  most  prominent.  In  the  second,  and  the 
occipito-anterior  terminations  of  the  third,  the  same  prominence  is  impressed 
upon  the  left  and  posterior  portion  of  the  foetal  head.  Dr.  Swayne,  of 
Bristol,  has  pointed  out  that  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  a  vacant 
space  may  be  felt  under  the  pubic  arch  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  frontal 
part  of  the  head  before  it  has  been  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  parturition. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  referred  to  the  principle  of  the  screw,  which 
obtains  in  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  screw-like,  spiral,  or  rotatory  movement  of 
the  foetal  head  in  passing  through  the  pelvis  in  the  different  cranial 
positions.  It  has'  not  hitherto  been  made  out,  but  I  believe  the 
mechanism  of  the  pelvis  and  the  foetal  head  to  be  precisely  that  of  a  body 
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loving  down  a  spiral  inclined. plane  or  screw.  A  screw  is  an  inclined 
lane,  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  either  round  a  solid  cylinder,  or  upon  the 
iternal  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  When  the  one  is  fitted  into  the 
bher,  the  spiral  arranged  round  the  solid  cylinder  is  called  the  male,  and 
iiat  around  the  hollow  cylinder,  the  female  screw.  In  the  mechanics  of 
arturition,  the  pelvis  plays  the  part  of  the  female,  and  the  foetal  head  the 
art  of  the  male  screw ;  and  it  is  by  the  movement  of  the  one  within  the 
ther,  in  a  spiral  direction,  that  the  head  passes,  so  as  to  meet  with  the 
^ast  possible  mechanical  resistance  from  the  pelvis  and  soft  parts. 

Tho  transverse,  oblique,  and  antero-posterior  diameters  are  successively 
be  longest  diameters,  in  passing  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  outlet. 
The  foetal  head,  being  of  oblong  shape,  can  only  pass  by  entering  the  brim 
n  a  position  approaching  to  the  transverse,  and  descending  with  the  long 
liameter  of  the  head  in  relation,  first  with  the  oblique  diameter,  and  then 
vith  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  or  very  nearly  so.  Such 
s,  in  reality,  the  direction  in  which  the  head  moves.  If  we  were  to  place 
t  number  of  pelves  one  above  another,  we  should  represent  pretty  correctly 
;he  chamber  of  a  female  screw ;  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  long  diame- 
ters of  the  various  planes  would  form  a  spiral,  and  mark  the  path  of  the 
^oove,  or  thread,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  screw.  In  the  single  pelvis,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  transverse,  through  the  oblique,  and  towards  the 
antero-posterior  diameters,  would  mark  the  path  of  the  portion  of  the  spiral 
through  which  the  foetal  head  moves .  in  parturition.  This,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  position,  is  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  circle.  The 
arrangement  of  the  foetal  head  with  reference  to  the  trunk  favors  this  rota- 
tion. The  spiral  incline  of  the  pelviz  impresses  itself  upon  the  foetal 
cranium  as  the  head  of  the  male  screw,  and  this  rotation  is  facilitated  by 
the  ease  which  the  head  of  the  foetus  moves  upon  the  neck. 

The  pelvis  represents  a  portion  of  a  female  screw,  admitting  a  male 
8crew,  (the  foetal  head,)  of  an  oblong  shape.  But  the  male  and  female 
screws  in  the  case  of  the  pelvis  and  foetal  head,  are  not  accurately  adjusted 
at  all  points.  There  is,  however  a  general  adjustment  in  the  shape  of  the 
foetal  head  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pelvic  diameters.  It  is  only  at  the 
points  where  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  or  of  the  occiput, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  planes  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  that  the  thread 
of  the  male  screw  bites,  as  it  were,  the  thread  of  the  female.  It  is  here 
that  the  spiral  direction  is  impressed  upon  the  foetal  cranium.  The  line  of 
this  portion  of  the  spiral  or  screw  may  be  made  out  by  chalking  the  salient 
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point  of  the  foetal  head,  and  moving  it  throagh  the  pelvis  in  the  direotion 
it  takes  in  parturition.  The  ohalk  line  marked  upon  the  pelvis  by  this 
proceeding  will  show,  accurately,  the  track  of  the  segment  of  the  thread  or 
groove  of  the  female  screw,  through  which  the  prominent  porti<m  of  the 
head  passes. 

The  two  halves  of  the  pelvis  also  represent  portions  of  two  screws,  the 
inclined  planes  of  which  are  arranged  in  opposite  directions,  l^ns,  if  the 
head  be  placed  in  the  second  position,  the  spiral  movement  is  reversed 
^m  that  which  obtains  in  the  first  posijdon,  and  the  long  diameter  of  the 
foetal  cranium  moves  from  the  transverse,  or  the  left  oblique,  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.  In  the  case  of  labor  occurring  in  the  first,  the  right 
shoulder  moves  upon  the  right  portion  of  the  spiral  or  screw  formed  by  the 
right  ischium  and  pubis,  and  glides  down  it,  just  as  the  head  does  in  the 
second  position.  -In  the  second  position,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  head,  the  left  shoulder  rotates  upon  the  planes  of  the  screw  or  spiral 
of  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  passes  out  with  a  movement  similar  to 
that  which  belongs  to  the  head  in  the  first  position. 

Perhaps  the  screw  or  spiral  motion  is  seen  still  more  distinctly  in  the 
common  terminations  of  the  third  and  fourth  positions.  Here,  rather  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  circle  is  completed  in  the  movement  which  brings  the 
occiput  from  the  right  or  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  to  the  right  or  left 
ramus  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  movement  is  distinctly  spiral,  only  that 
when  the  head  presents  in  the  oocipito-posterior  position,  it  has  to  pass 
through  a  spiral  having  a  larger  diameter  than  when  the  head  presents  in 
the  occipito-anterior  positions. 

The  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles  constitute  the  vis 
d  tergo  which  moves  the  foetal  head  down  the  planes  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis.  No  rotatory  movement  appears  to  be  given  to  the  foetal  head  by 
the  pains.  The  spiral  direction  depends  entirely  upon  the  portion  of  the 
spiral  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  osseous  surfaces.  If  any  weight  or 
pressure  be  placed  upon  a  male  screw,  adjusted  in  the  chamber  or  box  of 
the  female,  it  has  the  tendency  to  descend  the  spiral  plane.  We  see  this 
familiarly  exemplified  in  the  press  for  stamping  letters,  in  which  a  weight 
at  the  top  of  the  screw  causes  it  to  descend.  In  practice,  these  considera- 
tions are  important  with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  traction  can  be 
used  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  delivery  by  the  long  or  short  forceps ; 
rectifying  the  positions  of  the  head  in  the  case  of  presentations  in  the  third 
or  fourth  positions )  and  in  other  operative  proceedings. 
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Gbabity  Hospital. — The  Administrators  of  the  Charity  Hospital  met 
D  MoDcUij,  November  3d,  1856,  at  12  o'clock,  m.,  and  elected  the  follow- 
1^  gentlemen  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  to  serve  in  this  institution  for  the 
Dsuing  six  months : 

From  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Loui$iana : 
Surgeons — ^Prs.  Stone  and  Hunt. 
Physicians — ^Drs.  Jones,  Genas,  Noit  and  Wederstrandt. 
From  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine : 
Surgeon — ^Dr.  Choppin. 
Physician — ^Drs.  Fenner,  Beard,  Picton,  Thos.  Peniston  and  Azson. 

Physicians  from  the  Profession  at  large  : 
Drs.  Williams,  Cox,  A.  Penniston,  Martin  and  Taney. 

Trom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  &culty  of  the  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine  have,  through  the  Hberality  of  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
trators, been  accorded  privileges  in  the  Charity  Hospital  which  will  afford 
them  ample  opportunities  for  imparting  clinical  instruction  to  their  pupils. 
New  Orleans  is  particularly  favored  in  having  an  institution  which  offers 
sooh  extraordinary  advantages  to  students  of  medicine.   Not  only  are  both 
her  schools  provided  with  all  they  could  desire  in  this  way,  but  even  in 
the  winter  season  physicians  who  may  be  disconnected  with  the  schools 
can   be  elected    to  wards  in   the   institution — thus  doing   away   with 
everything  in  the  shape  of  monopoly,  and  oflforing  the  fairest  field  for  hon- 
orable competition  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  man's  pursuits.     Good  firuit 
will  ripen  on  the  tree  planted  in  a  soil  so  fertile  as  this,  and  a  few  years 
will  find  New  Orleans  truly  the  seat  of  medical  learning  in  the  South. 

Apropos  of  Medical  Schools  and  the  noble  old  Charity,  the  prospect  is 
most  lair  for  the  largest  collection  of  students  of  medicine  in  our  city  this 
winter  that  has  ever  been  known.  Already  are  they  coming  in  in  considera- 
ble number,  and  they  are  going  to  work  in  right  good  earnest.  At  the 
same  time  the  &culty  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  are  highly 
gratified  to  find  that  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  medical  education  are  meeting 
with  a  hearty  response  at  the  hands  of  the  young  aspirants  to  our  profee- 
nonal  honors.  Already  have  a  goodly  number  enrolled  their  names  as 
matrioulants,  and  the  i«oqMct  is  most  cheering  for  a  flattering  oommence- 
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ment.     Such  should  ever  be  the  fruit  of  great  aud  honorable  efforts  in 
every  important  cause. 

Tylee  Smith's  Lectures  on  Obstbtebios. — We  have,  for  some 
time  past,  peesented  oar  readers  with  a  monthly  synopsis  of  the  valoable 
lectures  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  and  have  placed  the  same  in  our  editorial  de- 
partment. Now,  however,  we  have  reached  his  lectures  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Labor,  and  we  cannot,  with  any  show  of  justice  to  the  author,  attempt 
to  abridge  them.  We  therefore  give  them  a  place  in  the  department  of 
<'  Special  Selections,''  confident  that  they  will  prove  of  the  highest  possible 
interest  to  our  readers — ^as  they  are  certainly  the  best  published  lectures 
on  thb  subject  in  the  Englbh  language. 

Shakbpeake  and  Physios — Messrs.  Editors. — It  is  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation  as  to  how  far  the  knowledge  of  Physics  had  progressed  ante- 
rior  to  the  period  of  Newton  and  Herschell ;  but,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
which  has  not  hitherto  seen  the  light,  the  following  exemplification  of 
Shakspeare's  genius  and  prescience  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Some  years  ago,  while  pursuing  my  studies  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
at  the  same  time  reading  the  plays  of  the  immortal  bard,  I  was  struck 
by  a  wonderful  and  singular  coincidence.  I  hardly  need  explain  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  virhat  we  mean  by  the  "  Interference  of  Light  f 
but  as  it  may,  perhaps,  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  so  well 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  science  as  our  professional  brethren,  I  will  briefly 
stat^  what  ^e  mean  by  it. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Dr.  Toung  established  a 
principle  in  optics  which,  for  singularity  and  beauty,  is,  perhaps,  unequal- 
led in  Physics.  "  Considering  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  two 
musical  sounds,  arriving  at  once  at  the  ear,  affect  the  sense  with  an  im- 
pression of  sound  or  silence,  according  as  they  conspire  or  oppose  each 
other's  effects,  he  was  led  to  the  idea,  that  the  same  ought  to  hold  good 
with  light  as  with  sound,  if  the  theory  which  makes  light  analagous  to 
sound  be  the  true  one ;  and  that,  therefore,  two  rays  of  light,  setting  off 
from  the  same  origin,  at  the  same  instant,  and  arriving  at  the  same  pUce 
by  different  routes,  ought  to  strengthen,  or  wittily  or  partially  destroy  each 
other's  effects^  according  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  routes  desoended 
by  them."  That  two  bright  lights  shotUdy  under  any  circutnstances,  com- 
bine to  produce  darkness,  may  be  considered  passing  strange  ;   but  is  most 
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-^us  ;  and  it  is  this  &ct  of  two  bright  lights  producing  darkness,  that  we 
efer  to,  when  we  speak  of  the  interference  of  light.  What  I  wish  to 
[raw  particular  attention  to,  is  the  singular  circumstance  of  this  fact,  dis- 
tovered  in  the  present  century  by  Dr.  Young,  being  known  to  Shakspeare. 
lH  the  first  act,  and  first  scene  of  '<  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  occurs  the  fol- 
owiDg  line,  a  strange  anticipation  of  a  modem  discovery : 
''  Light  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile." 

The  very  words,  and  that  without  the  slightest  ambiguity,  of  the  law  of 
the  interference  of  light,  for  it  simply  expresses,  in  practical  language, 
that  two  rays  of  light,  meeting  at  the  same  spot,  deprive  each  other  of 
lights  and  produce  drakness. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  wonderful  circumstance  ?     Was  Shaks- 
peare, indeed,  as  some  have  averred,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  presoienoe, 
and  was  his  knowledge  beyond  mortal  ken  ?    Or  may  we  believe,  with  a 
late  enquirer  into  the  authenticity  of  Shakspeare's  works,  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  the  wondrous  plays  that  bear  his  name,  but  simply  the  editor 
and  collaborator  of  them ;  and  that  they  were  written  by  a  dub,  of  which 
Burleigh,  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  Bacon  were  the  chosen  associates  ?    If  such 
were  the  case,  we  might  well  imagine  that  the  fiur-seeing  eye  of  the  author 
of  hoTum   organon,  might  have  pierced  out  and  gained  for  himself  the 
knowledge  of  this  law  of  nature,  whose  chosen  servant  and  interpreter  he 
was.     To  Bacon  we  might,  without  any  difficulty,  concede  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  recondite  law )  but  it  would  exalt  Shakspeare  to  more  than 
mortal,  could  we  suppose  him  the  author  of  this  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
cognizant  of  the  meaning  it  expresses.   The  line,  certainly,  is  not  a  chance 
one ;  and  whether  it  be  Shakspeare's,  or  Bacon's,  it  only  corroborates  an 
expression  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  Arthur  Wilson,  who,  in  his  lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  said,  ''  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  phy- 
sician who  had  not  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  William  Shaks- 
peare."   In  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it,  this  line  is  curious  and  interest* 
ing.  I.  L.  C&AWOOUR,  M.  D. 

To  OUR  Patrons. — We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  friends  for 
the  late  appearance  of  our  number.  Sickness  and  other  unavoidable  mis- 
haps have  caused  the  delay. 

Health  op  our  City. — Our  list  of  mortality  shows  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  most  excellent  health.     The  mortality 
70 
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for  five  weeks,  ending  October  26tli,  is  but  seventy  more  th&n  for  the  fowr 
previous  weeks — thus  exhibiting  an  improvement  on  that  which  we  then 
thought  to  be  a  most  desirable  condition  of  things.  Yellow  fever  has  ta- 
ken its  departure;  there  being  but  one  death  jfrom  this  disease  for  the  week 
ending  November  2nd. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 
"  The  History  and  Statistics  op  Ovariotomy,  and  the  circumstancet 
under  whicJi  the  operation  may  he  regarded  as  safe  and  expedient; 
Being  a  Dissertation  to  which  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  was  awarded^  May^  1856. — By  Georor  H.  Lyman,  M.  D. 

To  the  author  we  are  under  obligations  for  a  copy  of  this  most  complete 
resum6  of  usoful  information  on  the  subject  of  Ovariotomy.  To  say  that 
it  is  valauble,  would  not  express  our  high  estimate  of  the  production ;  for 
it  might  have  been  far  less  worthy  of  the  honor  awarded  it,  and  yet  have 
received  this  dbtinction.  To  all  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  of 
which  the  author  so  ably  treats,  a  copy  must  prove  truly  invaluable.  Did 
our  limits  permit,  we  would  be  pleased  to  make  copious  extracts,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  following,  and  urge  the  ^ureful  perusal  of 
the  whole  dissertation  on  all  who  take  the  least  interest  in  the  subject. 

analysis  of  thb  oasss. 

I.  Of  the  three  hundred  cases,  the  operation  was  completed  by  the  re' 
moval  of  the  tumor,  in  208;  which,  excluding  four  not  mentioned,  gives 
us  70.27  in  100. 

The  tumor  could  not  be  removed  in  78  ;  or  one  in  8  31-89,  or  25.35 
in  100. 

The  tumor  was  partially  removed  in  78 ;  or  one  in  29  8-5,  or  3.37 
in  100. 

The  removal  of  the  tumor  is  not  mentioned  in  four. 

II.  In  one  case,  the  result  is  not  stated ;  of  the  remaining  299  opera- 
tions, 179  recovered,  120  died;  or  one  in  29  8-5,  or  40.18  in  100. 

III.  Of  the  208  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  completed,  119  recov- 
ered, or  57.21  in  100 ;    89  died,  or  one  in  2  20-89,  or  42.78  in  100. 

IV.  The  above  gives  us,  therefore,  800  operations  for  the  removal  of 
ovarian  disease,  of  which  119  only  were  successful  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient;  or  one  in  2  62-119,  or  89.66  to 
100 — less  than  two-fifths. 

BBv.  Of  the  78  cases  in  which  the  tumor  could  not  be  removed,  55  recov- 
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^red  from  the  operatioOy  or  70.51  in  a  hundred ;  22  died;  or  one  in  36-11, 
er  28.20  in  100 ;  and  in  one  the  result  is  not  given. 

yi.  Of  the  ten  oases  in  whieh  the  tumor  was  partiallj  removed,  five  died, 
and  ^ve  recovered  from  the  operation.^' 

"  The  Transactions  op  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society/' 
(Sizty-dzth  AnniveDAry,)  held  at  Oonoard,  June  Zd  and  ith,  1856. 
From  Dr.  OsorgA  H.  Hubbard. 
A  most  welcome  pamphlet,  replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 

"  Typographic  Advertiser" — ^By  L.  Johnson  &  Co.:  6  Sansom  street, 

Philadelphia. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  for  several  copies,  and  congratulate 
them  on  having  attained  almost  perfection  in  their  useful  and  ornamental 
art. 

Report  op  Deaths  in  the  City  op  New  Orleans^  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  October  26ih^  1856  :— 

Men,  201;  Women^lOO;  BojS;152;  Girls,  129— Adults^  310;  Obil- 
dren,  281— Males,  858;  Females,  288— Colored  persons,  95:— Total, 
591. 

Disecues — ^Abscess,  1 ;  Albuminuria,  2 ;  Apoplexy,  9 ;  Do.  of  Lungs, 
1;  Asphyxia,  1;  Bowels,  dis.  of,  4;  Brain,  dis.  of,  8;  Bronchitis,  5; 
Bomed,  5 ;  Cancer,  8 ;  Do.  of  Uterus,  1 ;  Do.  of  Stomach,  1 ;  Casualties, 
5 ;  Cholera,  5 ;  Do.  Infantum,  6 ;  Do.  Morbus,  2 ;  Cirrhosb  of  Liver,  1 ; 
Conenanon  of  Brain,  1 ;  Congestion  of  do.,  7 ;  Do.  of  Lungs,  6 ;  Consump- 
tion, 64 ;  Convulsions — Adults,  8 ;  Do.  In&ntile,  89 ;  Do.  Puerperal,  8 ; 
Ciamps,  3  ;  Debility-»-Adults,  5 ;  Do.  InfiEintile,  8 ;  Deliriam  Tremens,  8 ; 
Diarrhea,  84 ;  Dropsy,  12 ;  Do.  in  Chest,  2 ;  Drowned,  6 ;  Dysentery,  28 ; 
Enlargement  of  Heart,  1;  Do.  of  Liver,  1 ;  Enteritis,  9  ;  Epilepsy,  1 ; 
Elephantiasis,  1 ;  Entero-colitis,  2 ;  Erysipelas,  2 ;  Exposure  and  want,  I ; 
Fever,  1 ;  Do.  Bilious,  8 ;  Do.  Congestive,  17 ;  Do.  Intermittent,  2 ;  Do. 
Puerperal,  l;^Do.Bemittent,l;  Do.  Typhoid,  11;  Do.  Typhus,  2;  Do. 
Tellow,  29 ;  Fracture  of  Skull,  1 ;  Oangrene  of  Mouth,  1 ;  Do.  of  Stom- 
ach, 1;  Oastro-enteritis,  8 ;  Hemorrhage,  4  ;  Do.  of  Womb,  1 ;  Heart, 
dis.  of,  7;  Hooping  Cough,  8 ;  Hydrocephalus,  1 ;- Inflammation,  1 ;  Do. 
of  Brain,  11 ;  Do.  of  Liver,  6 ;  Do.  of  Lungs,  7;  Do.  of  Stomach,  2 ;  In- 
^tidde,  1 ;  Intemperance,  8;  Killed  or  murdered,  2 ,  Lungs,  dis.  of,  1 ; 
Marasmus — Adult,  5 ;  Do.  In&ntile,  17 ;  Measles,  8 ;  Meningitis,  2 ;  Old 
Ag9,  10 ;  Palsy,  1;   Parturition,  diflbmlt,  1 ;  Peritonitis,  4 ;   Poison,  1 ; 
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Prematare  Birth,  2 ;  Scrofula,  1 ;  Scurvy,  1 ;  Softening  of  Bruit,  1 ; 
Spine,  dis.  of,  1;  Still-born,  89;  Suicide,  1;  Teething,  15;  Tetanus,  2; 
Trismus  Nasoentium,  29 ;  Tumor  of  Mesentery,  1 ;  Ulceration  of  Leg,  1 ; 
Do.  of  Throat,  1 ;  Unknown,  7 ;  Worms,  1 ;  Wounds,  2 ;  Not  stated,  13— 
Total,  591. 

Diseases  Classtd — Zymotic,  151 ;  Nervous  System,  123 ;  Respiratoiy 
System,  87;  Digestive  System,  63;  Circulatoiy  System,  13;  UriBsij 
System,  2 ;  Generative  System,  5 ;  Integumentary  System,  1 ;  Sporadka, 
50;  External  Causes,  51;  Age,  10;  Not  specified,  87— Total,  591. 

^^c»— Under  1  year,  168;  1  to  2  years,  22;  2  to  5  years,  36;  5  to  10 
years,  25;  10  to  15 years,  14;  15  to 20  years,  16;  20  to  25  years,  30;  25 
to  80  years,  58;  80  to  40  years,  97;  40  to  50  years,  51;  50  to  60  jean, 
42;  60to  70 years,  17;  70  to  80  years,  6;  80  to  90  years,  6;  100  yea» 
and  upwards,  8— Total,  591. 

Nativities — AMca,  1 ;  Belgium,  2;  England,  7 ;  France,  21 ;  Oermany, 
47 ;  Ireland,  81 ;  Poland,  1 ;  Prussia,  6 ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Spain,  2 ;  Switser- 
land,  2;  United  States,  220;  Unknown,  199. 


EXCERPTA. 

Chroniolb  of  Medical  Pboobess. — Remits  from  the  QuantiiaUve 
and  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Homoefpathic  Medical  Preparatione.  By 
Edwaed  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  Read  before  tbe 
New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society..     (From  the  Transactions.) 

During  the  last  two  years  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
drugs  used  by  gentlemen  professing  to  practice  medicine  '<  homoeopathical- 
ly.''  In  consequence  of  my  observations,  I  determined,  as  opportunity 
offered,  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  remedies  actually  used  by  these  practi- 
tioners, and  sold  by  various  pharmaceutists,  and  to  submit  them  to  an  ex- 
perienced chemist  for  analysis.  This  has  been  done  in  three  instances  with 
the  folowing  results : 

The  first  analysis  was  made  of  the  contents  of  two  vials,  marked  re- 
spectively Mercurius  SolubUiSy  and  Arsenicum.     This  is  their  history. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  some  business  con- 
nections, often  talked  to  me  of  his  health,  and  of  the  treatment  to  which 
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was  sabjected  by  a  prominent  hom(Bopath  of  this  city.  Among  other 
w^ders,  he  showed  me  some  which  he  was  taking,  and  which  I  was  sure 
Qtained  a  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  also  praised  the 
^atment  to  which  his  child  was  submitted  when  it  had  a  diarrhoea  from 
3thing,  or  other  cause.  A  gray  powder  and  a  white  one  were  given  al- 
matelj,  and  the  child  liked  to  take  them.  His  wife  kept  them  constantly  by 
tr ,  and  if  the  child  had  a  discharge  from  the  bowels  which  she  thought  was  a 
;tle  too  loosC;  she  would  give  her  a  few  doses  of  these  powders.  She  thought, 
)weTer,  that  the  blackish  powder  (mere,  soluL)  did  the  most  good.  My 
iend  constantly  urged  me  to  try  them,  for,  I  think  that  because  I  did  not 
ill  at  homoeopathy,  but  spoke  of  its  practitioners  as  I  would  of  other  gen. 
emen,  he  had  some  hopes  of  converting  me  to  his  fidth,  than  which  I  can 
3iiceive  of  no  more  preposterous  supposition.  Finally,  I  requested  him 
>  procure  for  me  some  of  the  same  powders  he  was  using  for  his  child.  This 
e  did,  and  I  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Arthur  Du  Beroeau,  of  thi 
ity,  who  is  a  skillful  analytical  chemist.     This  is  his  report : 

One  hundred  parts  of  white  powder,  marked  Arsenicum  Alb.,  contain^ 
..112  of  Arseniam  Acid.  The  remainder  is  cane  sugar.  The  second, 
narked  Solvbilis  Mercury,  contains  in  one  hundred  parts,  11.00  of  Metal  ^ 
ic  Mercury,  The  remainder  is  cane  sugar.  The  mercury  was  in  the  con- 
iition  of  black  oxyd,  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  proto-nitrate  of  mercury 
ind  ammonia. 

The  mother,  when  told  of  the  amount  of  mercury  and  arsenic  which  she 
had  been  giving  to  the  child,  was  horrified,  and  has  since  used  them  less 
indiscriminately. 

At  my  request  the  same  friend  purchased  for  me  a  case  of  medicines  of  a 
homoeopathic  druggist.  It  is  like  those  which  he  ordinarily  sells  for  family 
use.  This  I  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Du  Berceau,  and  he  obtained 
the  following  results : 

In  the  bottle  marked  Calc.  Carb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain  1.066 
Garb,  of  lime. 
In  the  bottle  marked  Carb.  Yegetabilis,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 

0.500  fine  Charcoal. 
In  the  bottle  marked  Arson.  Alb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain  1.120 

Arsenious  Acid. 
In  the  bottle  marked  Mercur.  Solub.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain  1.850 

Metallic  Mercury. 
Id  the  bottle  marked  Hepar.  Sulph.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain  0.900 

Sulphur. 
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lathe  bottle  marked  Stibium,  100  parts  of  powder  coDtain  0.5O0 Qrir| 
of  Antimony. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Solphnr,  100  parts  solution  contado  0.1> 
Sulphur. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Phosphorous;  100  parts  solution  contain  0.^' 
Phosphorous. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  vials  in  the  case,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  ik 
last  two  in  the  preceding  Ibt,  were  not  examined,  partly  because  I 
to  preserve  them  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  might  desire  to  aee  k 
themselves ;  and  partly  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  anything  more  tbx 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  remains  after  evapoiatki 
of  the  menstrum.  The  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  wel 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  uncertain  of  the  operatioiis  of  tk 
chembt.    The  sugar  in  these  powders  was  that  obtained  from  milk. 

It  will  be  observed;  that  in  this  instance  the  arsenic  and  soluble 
ry  are  the  strongest  preparations,  though  ihe  latter  does  not  compuein  is 
amount  of  metallic  mercury  with  the  proportien  found  in  the  first  analjek 
These  two  remedies  seem  to  be  great  favorites  with  homcec^ttb 
being  frequently  prescribed  by  them.     Why  this  is  we  now  understaiid. 

About  the  same  time  I  obtained  a  set  of  preparations  which  had  beei 
used  by  a  physician  who  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  homoeopathy,  aad 
took  advantage  of  th^  position  which  he  occupied  in  one  of  the  dispeosi' 
saries  of  New  York,  to  make  hb  experiments.  After  hb  resignation,  t^K 
preparations  which  he  had  been  using  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ^)otk- 
ecary  of  the  institution,  and  some  of  them  were  selected  by  me  for  analf 
sb.  They  were  purchased  at  a  different  shop  from  those  which  were  be- 
fore analyzed,  and  the  direction  given  was,  that  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  vial  in  any  bottle  (they  were  all  solutions,)  were  used,  the  vial  shooki 
be  filled  up  with  proof  spirits.  Thb  will,  perhaps,  account  for  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations.  It  was  found  that  tbeff 
was  of — 

Tincture  of  SiHcia,  in  100  parts,  0.025  of  Silica. 
Tincture  of  Hepar.  Sulph.,  in  100  parts,  0.050  of  Hepar.  Solph. 
Tincture  of  Baryta  Carbonica,  in  100  parts,  1.450  of  Carbonate  of 
Baryta. 

Tincture  of  Calc.  Carbonica,  in  100  parts,  0.500  of  Carb.  of  Lime. 
Tincture  of  Arsenica,  in  100  parts,  0.025  of  Arsenious  Acid. 
Tincture  of  Carb.  Yegetabilis,  in  100  parts,  0.050  of  Charcoal. 
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Cincture  of  Merourius  Solub.,  in  100  parts,  0.100  of  Solub,  Mercury. 
rincture  of  Lachesis,  in  100  parts,  0.025  residue  after  evaporating  the 
obol. 

Tincture  of  Sepia,  in  100  parts,  0.025  residue  after  evaporating  the 
lobol. 

Some  of  these  preparations,  as  the  Baryta  Carbonica,  contained  a  thick 
liment  which  carried  up  the  per  centage.  The  other  preparations  which 
ire  left  were  vegetable,  and  were  therefore  excluded  from  the  analysis. 
These  are  all  the  analyses  which  I  have  yet  caused  to  be  made,  but  they 
e  somewhat  instructive.  The  first  two  preparations  were  obtained  by  the 
rection  of  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  and  one  of  them,  the  mere,  sol., 
more  than  one-tenth  pure  mercury,  the  proportion  of  the  oxyd  being 
msequently  somewhat  greater.  The  '<  arsenicum''  contains  1.112  parts 
I  arsenious  acid,  while  the  usual  form  in  which  arsenic  is  given,  viz  : 
'owler's  solution  contains  one-half  a  grain  to  each  fluid  drachm,  the  dose 
3r  an  adult  being  about  ten  drops. 

The  second  analysis  was  of  drugs  sold  for  "  family  use,"  and  it  is  ob- 
ervable  that  the  arsenicum  is  even  richer  in  arsenious  acid  than  the  first, 
rhe  mercuriiis  has  a  much  smaller  portion  of  metallic  mercury,  and  ye^ 
here  is  sufficient  in  it  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  this  metal  when  given 
n  small  doses.  The  tinctures  accompanying  the  powders  are,  so  near  as  I 
3an  tell  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  examination,  of  as  great,  if  not  greater 
strength  than  the  coresponding  preparations  used  by  physicians.  Though 
contained  in  small  ounce  viab,  their  color  is  marked — the  Rhus  Toxi- 
codendren,  for  instance,  being  of  a  deep  olive  color,  as  is  also  the  tincture 
of  Dulcamara.  Ipecacuana,  aconite,  arnica,  cantharides,  all  give  tinctures 
of  decided  color  in  these  small  vials.  The  aconite,  indeed,  I  have  used  for 
patients,  and  find  that  it  produces  the  same  results  that  ordinarily  follow 
the  use  of  the  saturated  tincture.  Having  occasion  to  use  tincture  of 
chamomile,  I  had  some  made  by  a  druggist,  and  filled  one  of  the  vials  with 
it  The  color  of  the  homoeopathic  preparation  was  quite  as  marked  as  the 
other.  The  tincture  of  china,  which  being  translated,  means  cinchona,  is 
a  good  simple  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. 

The  third  set  consists  of  much  weaker  preparations,  and  yet  here  it  is 
noticeable  that,  excepting  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  carbonate  of  bary- 
ta, mere,  solub.  stands  highest  in  its  proportion. 

If  an  average  is  made  of  the  per  centages  of  these  three  analyses,  we 
shall  have  this  result :  for  the  first  6.056,  for  the  second  .745,  for  the 
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third  .250.  In  contrast  with  these  figures,  others  may  be  put,  shovi^ 
the  per  centage  of  the  drug  whioh  is  left,  in  preparations  made  aoe<s!&sz 
to  the  directions  of  Hahnemann  for  potentizing  medicines.  The  first  dib- 
tion  has  in  100  parts  1  part  of  the  drug.  The  second  dilution  has  in  W 
parts  .1  part  of  the  drug.  The  third  has  in  eyery  100  parts,  .0001  pK 
of  the  drug.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  go  ]  though  eyerj  one  r^ 
members  how  much  stress  was,  an4  still  is,  laid  upon  high  potentisatm. 
those  who  use  the  thirtieth  dilution  being  considered  very  moderate.  Thi 
two  hundredth  is  much  preferred  by  some,  and  yet  the  weakest  prepara&cc 
of  these  three  classes,  obtained  from  direct  sources,  is  stronger  than  tb 
second  dilution. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  is,  that  such  an  abandonment  of  ''  potentixa. 
tion"  should  have  occurred  among  bomoeopathists  themselyes^  for  th^ 
drugs    came    from    their  pharmaceutists,    from    the    shops    patronised 
by  all  the  prominent  men   of  that  school  in  this   city.     The    questio: 
can  be  answered  only  by  referring  to  the  positions  which  they  now  occupj 
If  these  gentlemen  are  shown  such  proofs  of  the  strength  of  these  prepin. 
tions  as  these  analyses  afford,  or  such  as  the  very  appearance  of  their 
tinctures  gives,  they  will  not  for  a  moment   deny  that  we  are   correct,  « 
that  there   b  anything  in   this  which  is  inconsistent  with   homoeopatiij. 
They  will  say  that  they  are  homosopathists,  but  they  are  not  Hahnemannisb. 
0  no  !  not  they.     How  could  one  be  so  stupid  as  to  make  such  a  blunder 
They  believe  in  the  doctrine,  similia  similibus  curanter  ;  but  they  do  not 
find  that  potentization,  as  taught  by  Hahnemann,  is  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence.    To  be  sure,  this  is  no  more  than  the  whole  medical  profession  Iu5 
been  saying  ever  since  the  absurd  doctrine  was  propounded,  and  it  is  do 
more  than  common  sense  teaches;  but  if  one  suggests  this  to  them,  and 
congratulates  them  on  their  returning  senses,  he  gets  very  little  thanb 
for  his  trouble.     The  fact,  however,  of  this  entire  change  of  positios 
should  be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated  by  the  profession  than  it 
is,  so  that  we  may  not  waste  time  in  assailing  a  position  which  has  been 
entirely  abandoned.     It  is  safe  to  attribute  any  supposed  effect  of  a  decO- 
lionth  of  a  grain  of  charcoal  to  imagination,  but  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  it. 
tribute  to  the  same  infiuence  the  effects  of  five  drops  of  saturated  tincture 
of  aconite.     Under  these  circumstances  it  might  happen  that  a  homceo. 
path  and  a  physician  would   both  treat  a  patient  the  same  way,  tfieir 
only  difference  being  in  their  process  of  reasoning.     Both  give  quinine  io 
intermittent  fever ;  the  homoeopath  because,  as  be  alleges,  it  will  produce 
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ji  a  healthy  person  similar  symptoms  -y  the  physician  for  the  reason  that 
lie  knows  it  usually  cures  the  disease ;  not,  as  is  slanderously  reported,  be- 
cause he  believes  it  will  produce  symptoms  unlike  intermittent  fever,     tie 
is  no  a//opath.     It  did  in  fact  happen  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  asked  to 
see  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care  of  a  homoeopath,  not  in  cousultalion 
with  him,  but  because  he  was  desired  to  give  his  opinion  whether  or  not  it 
was  safe  to  trust  the  patient  still  longer  under  the  treatment.     The  disease 
was  typhoid  fever,  and  he  found  Spiritus  Mindereri  and  all  the  usual  rem- 
edies io   ordinary  doses,  the  patient  doing  very  well.     He  could  not  but 
say  to   the  attendant,  <<If  this  is  homoeopathy  I  am  a  homoeopath."     To 
be  sure  the  physician   may  write  a  prescription  for  cinchona,  and  the  ho- 
moeopath may  write  one  for  china;  or  the  one  for  hydrargyri  oxidi  nujri, 
and  the  other  for  mere,  soluh.  ;  one  for  antimony ,  and  the  other  for  stib- 
ium,  but  both  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the  patient  will  receive  the  same 
drug. 

It  is  a  question  of  practical  interest  to  the  profession  to  ascertain  what 
there  is  of  good,  if  any,  in  homoeopathy.     Almost  every  "  new  school" 
enables  us  to  gain  some  profitable  suggestions,  which  repay  the  labor  of 
sifting  them  out  of  a  large  mass  of  chaff.     The  Hahnemannists  have  tried 
experiments  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  with  nothing  which  we  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  making,  and  they  have  thus  taught  us  something  in 
the  natural  history  of  disease.     In  their  progress   from   infinitesimals  to 
large  doses,  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  conceal  the  change  in  their 
medicines,  and  therefore  they  have  studied  the  art  of  giving  medicines  in 
the  most  agreeable,  or  in  the  least  offensive  form,  and  in  this  respect  we 
can  learn  something  from  homoeopathy.     The  old  school  of  practitioners, 
who,  when  called  to  a  patient's  house,  seemed  to  make  it  their  first  duty  to 
fill  it  with  eight-ounce  vials,  have  not  entirely  passed  away,  neither  have 
their  abominably  tasting  compounds  entirely  disappeared.     Their  big  bot- 
tles, their  table  spoonful  doses,  their  nauseous  mixtures,  have  driven,  and 
still  do  drive,  family  after  family  to  homoeopaths,  simply  because  it  is  not 
human  nature  to  desire  to  drink  such  a  mixture  as  tincture  of  aloes  and 
assafoetida  with  castor  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts,  a  wine  glass  full 
at  a  time,  if  almost  tasteless  water  or  a  sweet  powder  will  accomplbh  the 
same  good.     To  doctors,  even,  when  they  fall  sick,  an  agreeable  draught  is 
preferable  to  one  the  very  thought  of  which  stirs  them  to  their  lowest 
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can  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  less  powerfdl  preparations.  N^thers 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  frequent  desirableness  of  gi^ 
small  doses  often,  rather  than  a  single  large  dranght.  A  few  dropp  d 
aconite  tincture,  in  water,  is  vastly  pleasanter  than  even  spiritas  nunderp: 
or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  The  dose  of  Norwood's  veratrum  viride  is  mud 
pleasanter  than  infusion  or  even  tincture  of  digitalis. 

But  the  lesson  is  more  important  with  reference  to  powders.  For  aduifc, 
solid  substances  can  usually  be  given  in  pill  form,  but  there  is  no  neoesHtr 
of  rolling  them  in  powdered  aloes.  To  this  day  I  cannot  rid  mjsdf  d 
the  remembrance  of  the  disgust  with  which  I  used  to  swallow  pills  » 
coated,  and  with  difficulty  convince  myself  that  the  druggists  now  a« 
only  liquorice  or  more  tasteless  powders.  Still,  for  these  pills  we  need  nm 
select  the  most  bulky  drugs.  The  active  principles  of  plants^  when  m- 
lated,  aid  us  in  diminishing  our  pills,  and  will  still  more  when  their  powen 
and  properties  are  fully  tested. 

Children,  however,  do  not  readily  swallow  pills,  and  agreeable  powd^ 
are  often  a  great  desideratum  while  treating  them.  A  child's  life  may  de- 
pend upon  his  taking  remedies  willingly  and  without  compulsion.  Thorough 
trituration  of  the  drug  with  sugar  seems  to  accomplish  this  best,  espeeialh 
if,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  doses  are  divided,  but  repeated  oftener.  Hie 
homoeopathic  dispensatories  direct  that  powders  should  be  placed  upon  tk 
tongue  and  allowed  to  dissolve,  when  they  arc  to  be  washed  down  with  a 
good  draught  of  water.  There  is  some  philosophy  in  this,  for  the  dissol?- 
ing  sugar  first  gives  the  impression  to  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  the  water 
washes  down  the  balance  almost  untasted.  In  the  minds  of  duldren, 
moreover  the  first  taste  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  fact  of  taking  the 
powder,  while  the  second  and  more  disagreeable  one  is  not  remembered 
against  the  dosing.  To  avail  one's  self  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sugar  should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  otherwise  the  end  is  not 
obtained.  If,  for  instance,  ordinary  crushed  or  granulated  sugar  is  used, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  an  actual  powder,  but  a  mass  of  more  or  le^ 
complete  crystals.  On  mixing  a  powder  with  these  it  either  falls  to  the 
bottom,  or,  clinging  to  the  crystals,  coats  them  over.  In  this  condition  the 
sugar  is  less  readily  dissolved  than  when  in  powder,  and  in  addition,  each 
crystal  is  covered  on  its  outside  with  the  drug,  which  is  first  dissolved  and 
gives  its  taste  to  the  whole  mass.  Here,  then,  is  the  advantage,  and  tbe 
only  one,  of  the  triturations  recommended  by  Hahnemann. 
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SSOOBBTIONS  FOR  FAGILITATINO  THE  EXPOSTTION  OF  ABTSBIES,  AND 

HK  Application  of  the  Liqatube — By  Wm.  Hargravej  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  etc. — Some  praotitioners 
rill  consider  it  a  useless  question  to  ask,  and  a  waste  of  letterpress  to  print^ 
rhat  is  the  best  direction  to  be  given  to  the  incisions  required  for  securing 
n  artery  ?  and,  if  possible,  to  lay  down  fixed  principles  for  these  opera' 
ions.  For  some  sessions  past,  in  my  lectures  on  operative  surgery,  I  have 
always  advocated  and  demonstrated  to  the  class  a  different  mode  of  proceed - 
Dg  from  that  laid  down  in  books.  Though  so  many  works  on  surgery 
lave  issued  of  late  from  the  press,  this  moat  important  practical  point 
seems  to  me  not  as  yet  definitively  settled,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  done, 
especially  for  the  junior  practitioner.  The  only  author  that  I  am  aware  of 
i^ho  has  touched  upon  a  change  in  this  practice  is  Mr.  Skey,  which  meets 
my  full  concurrence. 

Most  surgeong^  still  cling  to  the  rule  of  cutting  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  artery,  seldom  or  never  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  they  do,  act  doubting- 
ly  and  with  hesitation. 

From  an   attentive  consideration  of  this  most  practical  proceeding,  I 

would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  incisions  parallel  to  the  artery  generally 
should  be  the  exception,  while  incisions  transverse  or  oblique  to  the  vessel 
should  almost  always  be  the  rule.  By  the  adoption  of  the  latter,  the  sur- 
geon will  be  able  to  find  the  vessel  with  more  ease  and  certainty  to  himself, 
and  to  encircle  it  with  the  ligature  with  greater  prospect  of  success  to  the 
well-doing  of  the  operation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  not  advocating  a  totally  new  proceeding  in 
practice,  as  Scarpa,  Dupuytiren,  and  Quthrie  have  advised  it  in  some  in- 
stances ;  and  I  have  performed   such  an   operation  on   the  left  common 
carotid  with  every  facility  to  myself.     My  colleague,  Mr.  Porter,  has  also 
occasionally  deviated  from  this  practice.     This  question  can  be  best  met 
by  stating  the  disadvantages  of  making  the  incisions  parallel  to  the  artery : 
1st.  The  slightest  deviation  from  its  course  will  lead  the  surgeon  astray, 
going  cither  to  the  external  or  to  the  internal  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  unless 
be  corrects  his  mistake  on  the  instant,  the  operation  will  be  tedious  and 
unsatisfactory,  calling  for  the  use  of  retractors,  and  requiring  excessive  * 
manipulations  of  the  wound  to  find  the  vessel,  and  may  even  fail  in  toto, 
as  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  practice.     2d.  If  two  vessels  happen  to 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  as  often  occurs  in  the  arm,  and  sometimes  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  more  diflSculty  will  attend  their  being  exposed,  and 
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distinguished  one  from  the  other,  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  different 

to  the  incision.     8d.  The  operation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  JacflitrtK 

by  such  a  line  of  incision. 

What  advantages  follow  a  transverse  or  oblique  incision  ?  Ist.  No  d<^ 
exists  but  that  the  vessel  will  present  itself  in  some  part  of  the  woui 
and  a  retractor  is  seldom  required.  2d.  If  two  vessels  run  together,  grci." 
er  facility  will  attend  the  distinguishing  of  one  from  the  other,  and  sen' 
ring  the  artery  which  is  the  subject  of  the  operation.  3d.  It  is  an  open- 
tion  more  generally  fitted  for  the  profession  than  the  first  one,  as  it  d«i« 
not  require  so  much  dexterity  or  great  knowledge  of  anatomy.  4th.  If 
much  adipose  substance  exists,  it  will  render  the  operation  more  satis&> 
tory  and  certain. 

It  can  be  objected  to  the  practice  now  advocated,  that  in  some  instances 
the  muscles  must  be  cut  across.  This  matters  but  little ;  for,  when  tk 
patient  recovers,  such  are  the  compensating  powers  inherent  in  the  aninui 
economy,  that  no  permanent  injury  will  arise  from  such  a  lesion. 

To  enumerate  the  operations  in  which  a  transverse  or  oblique  incision  b 
valuable  to  expose  an  artery  and  to  secure  it,  the  following  will  prove  \\s 
cfiicHcy  :  1st.  The  common  carotid :  it  is  only  necessary  to  test  this  opera- 
tion  either  on   the  dead  or  on  the  living,  when  the  superiority   of  this 
practice  will  be  admitted  )  and  will  permit  the  surgeon  to  insulate  the  ar- 
tery in  the  readiest  manner  from  the  veins  and  nerves  which  runs  so  close 
and  parallel  to  it ;  in  fact,  a  free  gaping  wound  is  the  result  of  the  sectioi 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  all  the  parts  at  the  fundus  of  the  woudj 
are  visible ;  it  is  an  operation  well  adapted  for  children,*  and  those  with 
short  necks.     2d.     The  occipital   artery,  where   it  is  uncovered  by  the 
mastoid  muscle,  or  in  the  posterior  third  of  its  course,  is  most  readily  laid 
bare  by  an  incision  transverse  to  its  course,  or  paralled  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  that  muscle  in  its  third  stage.     3d.     The  external  maxillary,  as  it  pas- 
ses over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  can  he  more  readily  exposed  by  an  oblique 
incision  than  one  that  is  made  parallel  to   its  course,  and  thus  affords  a 
ready  facility  for  securing  it.     4th.    The  lingual  artery  is  also  most  effiec- 
tively  denuded  by  an   incision  oblique  to  its  direction,  which  brings  into 
view  in  their  anatomical  relations  the  digastric  tendon,  the  lingnil  nerve, 
and  then  the  artery ;  all  three  presenting  nearly  the  same  color,  but  prac- 
tically distinguished   from   each  other  by  their   never-varying   relations. 


*  See  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.  Aug.  1849.  No.  xv. 
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Lb .     The  sabclavian,  immediately  above  the  clavicle,  is  ezpoBed  by  the 
loision  being  oblique,  if  not  transverse,  to  the  direction   of  the  vessel. 
th.    By  dividing  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  across — i.  c,  from  the  clavi- 
le  to  the  axillary  border  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
ble  operations  in  surgery  is  given  to  the  profession  to  secure  this  vessel,  if 
vounded  in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla,  and  to  tie 
t  both  above  and  below  the  injury.     This  valuable  operation  is  an  excep- 
uion  to  the  rules  now  laid  down,  being  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  artery. 
7  th.      An  oblique  incision  for  exposing  the  humeral  artery  will  enable  the 
surgeon  more  readily  to  find  this  vessel,  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
frequent  irregularities  so  often  found  in  this  portion  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  which  always  greatly  embarrass  the  operator.     8th.     The  same  line  of 
incision  will  facilitate  the  operations  for  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.     9th. 
The  internal  mammary,  if  it  is  considered  advisable  to  secure  it,  will  be 
most  expeditiously  laid  bare  by  marking  well  the  course  of  the  artery  and 
cutting  parallel  to  the  ribs  in  the  intercostal  space,  and  dividing  the  super- 
imposed structures  carefully,  till   the  artery  is  exposed ;  this  proceeding 
affords  more  ease  in  finding  the  vessel,  and  involves  less  risk  of  wounding 
the  costal  pleura  than  the  operation  proposed  by  M.  Goyrand,  which,  from 
bis  directions,  makes  the  incision  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  artery ; 
if  any  deviation  takes  place,  the  artery  is  not  easily  found,  and  more  dan- 
ger is  incurred  in  wounding  the  pleura  costalis.     (^Lancette  Francatse, 
1834.)     10th.     The  facility  with  which  the  internal  epigastric   artery  is 
exposed  and  secured  by  indicating  its  course,  and  dividing  the  coverings 
placed  upon  it,  parallel  to  and  above  Poupart's   ligament ;  or,   in  other 
words,  tmnsverse  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  this  operation.     11th.     The  external  iliac,  either  by  Abernethy's  or 
Cooper's  operation,  is  laid  bare  more  or  less  transverse  to  its  course ;  while 
the  internal  one  is  also  similarly  presented  to  the  surgeon.     12th.     The 
gluteal  artery,  as  it  lies  external  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  notwithstanding  the 
great  coverings  it  has  from  such  thick  and  powerful  muscles  as  the  gluteals, 
can  be  always  laid  bare  by  attention  to  the  following  rules,  which  I  might 
say  are  founded  upon  the  immutable  formation  of  the  osseous  system  : 
mark  the  distance  between  the  posterior-inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
the  external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  the  subject  having  been  pre- 
viously placed  upon  the  abdominal  surface,  the  inferior  extremity  extended 
and  rotated  outwards,  divide  this  space  into  three  equal  parts;  at  the  point 
where  the  inner  third  meets  the  commencement  of  the  middle  third,  the 
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artery  will  be  found  with  mathematioAl  aocoracy.    Nezt,  as  to  the 
for  exposing  it ;  let  this  point  be  the  centre  of  the  incision,  whicli  is  to  be 
made  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  muscles,  when  the  artery  will  be  fovai 
at  a  great  depth  in  a  space  formed  superiorly  by  the  notch  of  the  iluun, 
and  subtended  inferiorly  by  the  pyriformis  mtiscle;  in  this  operation  re- 
tractors are  absolutely  necessary.     13th.     The  common  femoral,  if  oonad 
ered  advisable,  can  be  exposed  and  secured  with  great  facility  inamedialdj 
below  Poupart's  ligament  by  an  incision  parallel  to  it,  when  the  artery  caa 
be  insulated  firom  the  vein  without  any  disturbance  to  it.     My  coUeagueia 
the  School  of  Surgery,   Mr.  Porter,  has  performed  this  operatioD^  and 
reports    very    favorably  of    the  facility  afforded  by  it.     14th.      Super- 
ficial femoral  artery :  a  certain  obliquity  to  the  incision  for  securing  this 
arteiy  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  stages  of  its  course,  will    be  the 
means  of  rendering  the  operation  more  perfect,  as  far  as  the  exposure  of 
the  vessel  b  concerned  in  it.     15th.     The  anterior  tibial :  to  bring   into 
view  the  intermuscular  space,  at  the  bottom  of  which  this  vessel  desoeodt 
to  the  foot,  a  line  parallel  to  the  external  edge  of  the  tibialis  antions  mus- 
cle, thoug{i  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  limb,  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
artery  ;  hence  it  will  be  found  more  judicious  as  an  operative  proceeding 
to  make  it  a  little  more  oblique  than  is  usually  practiced,  by  which  a 
greater  certainty  will  be  had  of  entering  the  intermuscular  space,  and  then 
to  find  the  artery.     16th.     The  artery  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  though 
the  tendon  of  the  extemus  pollicis  longus  indicates  very  accurately  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  yet,  as  it  occasionally  runs  more  external  to  this  tendon, 
by  giving  it  a  slight  degree  of  obliquity,  it  will  not  only  bring  us  into 
contact  with  the  artery,  but  also  enable  us  to  be  prepared  for  this  deviatioD 
from  the  natural  course  of  the  vessel.     17th.     Popliteal  artery :  an  oblique 
incision  downwards  and  inwards  will  permit  the  operator  to  expose  the 
vessel,  and  to  insulate  it  better  from  the  accompanying  nerve  and  vein, 
than  when  parallelism  of  the  incbion  to  the  artery  is  made  the  rule  for  the 
operation.     18th.     Posterior  tibial  artery :  as  regards  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior third  of  the  leg,  the  same  principle  in  the  operative  proceeding,  so 
frequently  inculcated  in  this  communication,  will  render  the  proceeding 
simple,  safe,  and  in  most  instances,  expeditious.     Should  the  surgeon  be 
called  on  to  cut  down  on  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the  upper  third  of 
its  course,  by  making  his  incision  oblique,  though  the  saphena  minor  Tein 
and  the  communicans  tibialis  nerve  will  be  divided  as  lying  in  the  centre 
of  the  incision,  still,  this  lesion  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
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etraotion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  sol»ns  muscles,  which  mnst  facilitate 
he  exposure  of  the  artery  at  so  great  a  depth  at  which  it  lies  in  this  sitna- 
ion  from  the  sarfisuse. 

In  conclusion,  to  recapitulate  the  arteries  on  which  this  operation  is  of 
nich  utility  :  Ist,  the  temporal ;  2d,  the  occipital  in  its  third  stage ;  8d, 
external  maxillary  artery ;  4th,  linguil ;  5th,  carotid  ;  6th,  subclavian ; 
7th,  axillary;  8th,  brachial;  9th,  ulnar;  10th,  radial;  11th,  internal 
mammary;  12th,  internal  epigastric ;  13th,  external  iliac  artery ;  14th 
internal  iliac  artery;  15th,  gluteal  artery;  16th,  femoral  artery;  17th, 
popliteal  artery ;  18th,  anterior  tibial  artery ;  19th,  posterior  tibial  artery;, 
20th,  dorsalis  pedis  artery. — Dublin  Medical  Press.  Feb.  2, 1853. 

Mode  of  Reducing  Dislocation  of  the  Thumb. — By  John  Docy 
M.  D.y  of  Cabot,  Vennont. — Having  had  occasion  to  reduce  a  dislocation 
of  the   thumb  several  times,  when  the  first  phalanx  is  thrown   upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  having  never  encountered  any  partic- 
ular difficulty  in  effecting  it,  it  has  been  a  cause  of  surprise  to  me  that  the 
method  I  am  now  to  describe  is  not  more  generally  known.     There  is  not 
an  English  writer  on  surgery,  from  Sir  A:  Cooper  to 'Ferguson,  nor  an 
American  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  alludes  to  this  method ;  and  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  ^^  article  by  M.  Demarquay,  published  in  the  Medical  News, 
of  May,  1852,  and  accredited  to  the  Bulletin  de  Th6rapeutiquey  it  might 
well  be  presumed  that  the  French  are  also  innocent  of  practising  or  teach- 
ing it. 

The  common  method  of  reducing  this  luxation  is,  as  is  well  known,  to 
flex  the  thumb,  fasten  upon  it  a  tape  with  a*  clove  nitch,  and  with  this 
make  extension.  If  this,  or  more  violent  means  do  not  succeed,  we  are 
directed  either  to  abandon  the  attempt  at  reduction,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
effect  it  by  making  incision,  or  by  amputation  of  the  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Extension  has  sometimes  been  persevered  in  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  soft  parts  have  been  lacerated,  or  the  thumb  actually  torn  off;  and  in 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  part  xxii.,  M.  Blandin  describes  a  forceps  well 
calculated  to  do  this. 

In  this  dislocation,  the  phalangeal  end  of  the  metacarpus  projects  into 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  forcing  itself  between  and  through  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  whigh  form  a  loop  around  the  head  of  the 
bone.    Extension  made  upon  the  thumb  makes  this  loop  more  tense ;  and 
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as  the  metacarpal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  is  broad  and  oonsiderablyflattn^ 
on  its'  palmar  aspect,  it  must  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  difficulty  of  n 
duction  is  directly  as  the  amount  of  extension.  There  is  good  reasui  t^ 
believe  that  extension  would  never  succeed  in  these  cases  without  rotatiia 
The  principal  indication  in  treatment  here,  is  to  relax  the  flexors  fonsi^ 
the  loop,  so  that  the  end  of  the  phalanx  can  be  pushed  forward  into  u 
loop,  and  by  carrying  the  muscles  forward  with  it,  disengage  tlie  he^  ii 
the  metacarpus.     This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Having  previously  warmed  the  hand,  if  cold,  in  warm  water,  tiie  scr- 
geon  should  seat  himself  by  the  patient,  facing  in  the  same  directioo,  sd 
upon  the  same  side  with  the  injured  thumb,  and  place  the  hand  upon  bi« 
knee.  Tip  back  the  thumb  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpus  to  mcr^ 
than  a  right  angle,  or  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  acute  angle  with  the  latttr 
bone ;  place  both  index  fingers  against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  enh 
of  both  thumbs  against  the  dorsum  of  the  disarticulated  end  of  the  pha- 
lanx J  now  by  pushing  forward  forcibly,  get  steadily  against  the  phalangeal 
bone  with  both  thumbs.  Reduction  will  generally  be  be  effected  on  tli 
first  trial,  and  almost  instantly. 

The  writer  claims  not  the  honor  of  originating  this  method,  but  suf^ 
poses  it  to  be  adopted  by  many  surgeons  in  this  country. 


Veratrum  Viride. — Sex.  Syst.  Polygamia,  Moncecia,  (Rhizoma  ; 
B^  Pro/.  C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.j  of  NashviUe,  Tenn.  (Paper  read  be- 
fore the  Tennessee  State  Medical  Society.) 

The  Veratram  Viride^  U.  S.,  (secondary  list)  according  to  J.  Carson,  b 
known  in  the  United  States  as  American  Ilellebore,  Swamp  Hellthort, 
Indian  Polky  and  Itch  Weed,  It  has  a  perennial,  thick,  fleshy  root^  tani- 
cated  at  top,  the  lower  part  solid,  and  sending  off  numerous  white  or  light 
yellow  radicles.  The  stem  is  annual,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
pubescent.  Jjcaves  at  base  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  broad,  oval,  nerved 
acuminate,  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  pubescent ;  those  on  the  stem  nar- 
rower, and  at  the  summit,  bractaeform.  Flowers  in  panicles,  terminal,  and 
of  a  greenish-yellow  tint.  The  calix  is  wanting,  petals  six,  stamens  six, 
pistil  a  rudiment,  (Wildenow),  germs  three^  when  not  rudimentary,  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  panicle. 

It  is  found  in  various  portions  of  the   United  States,  early  in  Mvcb, 
along  the  banks  of  the  water  courses,  in  meadows  and  swampy  places,  and 
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longs  to  the  same  order  of  plant  as  the  oolchicum  aatamnale^  saba- 
la,  eto.y  etc. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  offidnal,  though  the  whole  plant  has  a  burning 
rid  taste,  which  is  yery  persistent,  and  followed  by  a  copious  secretion 
om  the  mucous  membrane.  Like  veratrum  album,  when  powdered  and 
inffed  into  the  nose,  it  produces  a  violent  sternutatory  effect.  The  pro- 
tasion  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Henry  Worthington  for  the 
imposition  of  the  root  of  veratrum  viride,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Lmerican  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  volume  10,  page  97.  He  found  it  to 
ontain  gum,  starch,  sugar,  bitter  extractive,  fixed  oily  matter,  color- 
3g  matter,  gallic  acid,  an  alkaloid  identical  with  the  veratria,  lignin,  and 
alts  of  lime  and  potassa. 

Experiments  made  with  veratrum  viride  by  Mr.  Worthington,  Drs.  Os 
;ood.  Ware,  Norwood  and  others,  prove  conclusively,  that  it  is  an  arterial 
ledative  of  high  power.  Its  action  is  prompt,  quite  persistent,  and  so  far 
IS  observation  has  gone,  attended  with  no  danger  when  given  in  the  proper 
condition;  differing  in  this  respect  materially,  from  colchicum,  digitalis, 
5tc.,  etc.  In  suitable  doses  it  soon  brings  on  nausea,  with  frequent  retch- 
ings and  vomiting.  There  is  also  copious  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane — sometimes  free  diaphoresis,  at  others  diuresis,  and 
occasionally  free  discharges  from  the  bowels.  One  of  the  other  of  these 
effects  is  apt  to  continue  for  several  hours,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  are  greatly  lessened,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation 
weakened. 

The  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  physio- 
logical effect  of  veratrum  viride,  is  the  reduction  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
that  too  with  entire  safety,  (so  far  as  I  am  informed)  to  the  patient.     But 
few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  possess  this  power.     Digitalis  may  do 
it,  but  then  the  tendency  of  the  article  to  cumulate  makes  it,  in  order  to 
gain  its  full  effect,  quite  dangerous.     Colchicum  and  tartar  emetic  may  do 
the  same  thing,  but  they  frequently  produce  unpleasant  effects,  such  as 
excessive  purging,  inflammation,  ulceration,  etc.,  etc.     The  pulse,  however 
may  be  reduced  by  veratrum  viride,  from  130  to  40  beats  in  the  minute, 
with  entire  safety  to  the  patient,  and  without  the  least  injury  to  the  circu- 
latory ornervous system.     This  can  be  done  with  no  other  remedy,  and  it 
hcDce  foUows  that  veratrum  is  a  remedy  of  the  first  importance. 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  mankind  die  of  inflammatory  disease.     Arterial 
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excitement  is  one  of  the  most  invariable  elements  of  hifiainiiiatioD^  ik 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of  it  is  to  sabdue  tl^ 
excitement.  Thb  can  be  done  in  several  ways;  by  bleeling — ^bj  piii]gw 
— by  nauseants — by  starvation,  etc.,  etc.  But  by  all  of  these  jne^hodBWi 
necessarily  exhaust  the  patient,  and  endanger  the  recuperative  pov«^ 
These  remedies,  moreover,  when  applied  by  the  most  skillfbl  hands,  vs 
unfrequently  fail.  Who,  in  the  treatment  of  grave  cases  of  poeonusiL 
pleurisy,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  has  not  watched  the  effects  of  ^ 
lancet,  tartar  emetic,  and  the  like,  with  painful  solicitude  ?  And  who  ^ 
not  often  watched  in  vain  ?  The  pulse,  that  harbinger  of  health  or  dueet 
has  beat  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  as  if  to  mock  the  best  directei 
measures.  What  physician  has  not  sighed  for  just  such  arterial  sedatisi 
as  that  produced  by  veratrum  ?  With  this  remedy  in  hand,  wc  may  sajt: 
the  ebbing  crimson  tide,  as  Xerxes  said  to  the  ocean,  but  not  in  vik 
^^  thus  far  mayest  thou  come,  but  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.' 
The  heart  obeys  the  mystic  voice,  and  there  is  a  great  calm.  Not  sueh  i 
calm  as  arises  from  a  violent  subduction  of  the  vital  powers,  but  a  cab 
persuaded  rather  than  conquered.  And  this  fact,  in  my  estimadoa, 
constitutes  the  great  superiority  of  veratrum  over  any  other  artenil 
sedative. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheomt- 
tism  and  bronchitis.  In  these  conditions,  if  its  advocates  are  not  rnistakei. 
it  is  almost  as  effective  as  quinine  in  malarial  fevers.  And  in  the  phl^ 
masiaa  generally,  it  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  valuable.  In  all  conditi<»if 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  much  will  depend  upon  the  time  in  each  case,  st 
which  its  use  has  been  commenced.  If  deferred  until  actual  organic  lesim 
has  supervened,  its  benefits  are  equivocal,  or  at  least  not  so  obviously  cura- 
tive, as  when  given  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  waj, 
also,  for  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  infiam- 
matory  diseases,  arising  from  a  specific  virus. 

The  preparation  generally  used  is  the  tincture.  That  prepared  by  Dr. 
Norwood  is  commonly  preferred,  though  I  do  not  think  it  possesses  anj 
advantage  over  an  ordinary  well  prepared  tincture.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
is  from  5  to  6  drops,  in  a  little  water,  every  2  or  3*  hours,  increasing  2  (ff 
3  drops  upon  each  repetition,  until  some  of  the  characteristic  physiolc^cal 
effects  are  produced.  It  is  then  to  be  withdrawn  until  all  the  character- 
istic effects  pass  off,  which  will  ordinarily  occur  at  the  end  of  8  or  10 
hours      It  may  then  be  resumed  if  necessary.     In  other  words,  it  ahoold 
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I  x-epeated  uatil  the  heart's  action  ia  redaoed,  or  until  the  stomach  is 
LiAseated.  Most  generally  both  these  effects  occur,  but  this  is  not  always 
.o  case,  and  nurses  should  be  instructed  accordingly,  or  ptherwise  injury 
iglit  result. 

Several  peculiarities  in  the  effects  of  veratrum,  though  but  partially  sus- 
lioed  by  experience,  have  been  suggested.  First,  that  it  does  not  act  so 
romptly  upon  children  as  adult  subjects,  or  at  least,  that  a  larger  coin- 
arative  dose  is  required  to  produce  a  given  effect,  and  that  it  b  less  apt  to 
sLcite  nausea.  Second,  that  it  is  not  applicable  in  inflammatory  disease 
rben  there  is  sickness  at  the  stomach.  Third,  that  it  is  an  abortive. 
iliis  last  point,  first  suggested,  I  believe,  in  an  inaugural  thesis  by  Dr. 
3rowD,  of  Ge<»*gia,  and  published  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine 
ind  Surgery,  deserves  special  attention.  He  says  that  abortion  does  not 
bllow  immediately  upon  its  use,  but  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it 
s  sure  to  follow.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
ihat  it  should  be  known.  Upon  the  first  view,  on  aooount  of  its  powerful 
influence  on  the  circulation,  it  may  seem  philosophic,  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  foetal  circulation  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by 
any  distui banco  of  the  maternal,  no  special  reason  appears  why  it  should 
prove  abortive,  and  the  &ot  remains  to  be  established  by  experience.  Dr. 
Newsom,  of  Georgia,  informed  me  that  he  had  called  in  question  tiiis 
opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  that  he  had  exhibited  it  in  cases  of  pregnancy, 
with  the  happiest  effects.  He  says  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  on  all  occasions,  in  every  form  of  inflammatory  disease,  and  had  nev^ 
seen  any  ill  effects  from  it.  To  the  same  extent  is  the  testimony  of  seve- 
ral of  the  best  practitioners  of  the  South.  Dr.  Maddin,  who  graduated 
last  winter  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in- 
formed me  that  a  lady,  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  I  believe,  died  soon  after 
taking  the  second  dose,  but  I  do  not  think  it  sufficiently  appears  that  she 
was  killed  by  the  veratrum.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no 
remedy  of  the  materia  medioa  of  like  powers,  is  by  any  means  so  free  from 
danger. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  this  connection,  to  detail  a  few  cases 
illustrative  of  the  views  here  set  forth. 

No.  1.  This  was  a  negro  girl  belonging  to  Mrs.  Horton,  of  thb  vicinity, 
aged  17  years.  I  found  her  laboring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. She  was  successively  bled,  cupped,  tartariied,  blistered,  etc., 
etc.,  with  but  slight  benefit.    Believing  that  she  would  soon  die>  unless 
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the  arterial  excitement  could  be  subdued,  I  gave  12  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  veratrum.  In  10  or  15  minutes  there  was  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva, 
in  a  half  hour  she  became  violently  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  the  palse  was 
reduced  from  180  to  60  per  minute.  The  retching  was  very  distressiDg. 
so  much  so,  that  I  became  alarmed.  I  stayed  with  her  two  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  sickness  had  pretty  much  subsided,  and  was  fol' 
lowed  by  a  copious  bronchial  secretion.  This  was  about  12  o'clock  at 
night.  When  I  returned  the  next  morning,  the  sickness  was  entirely 
gone,  and  the  pulse  had  recovered  its  former  velocity.  The  veratrum  was 
repeated  in  8  drop  doses  every  two  hours;  the  second  portion  produced  the 
desired  effect,  when  it  was  withheld.  From  this  time  the  patient  rapidly 
recovered,  it  only  being  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  on  but  one  other 
occasion. 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  aged  25  years,  named  Mahon,  who  worked  in  the 
Nashville  manufactory,  was  seized  with  pneumonia.  He  sent  for  Prof. 
Watson,  who  could  not  be  found.  Waited  for  him  two  days,  when  I  raw 
him.  Gave  two  drops  of  veratrum,  repeated  every  two  hours,  increasing 
three  drops  upon  each  repetition.  When  I  returned  I  found  him  exceed- 
ingly sick,  (and  having  taken  the  third  potion,)  vomiting  every  few  min- 
utes, and  throwing  off  large  quantities  of  ipucous.  Such  was^the  effect  of 
the  first  resort  to  the  veratrum,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  or  to 
use  any  other  remedy.  After  the  nausea  subsided,  a  bountiful  diaphoresis 
occurring  in  connection  with  free  expectoration,  a  cure  was  speedily  ef- 
fected. 

No.  3.  Mr.  Mosely,  aged  about  60  years,  was  seized  with  pneumonia. 
Gkive  the  veratrum,  as  in  the  former  case,  with  like  results,  it  only  being 
necessary  to  repeat  it  a  second  time,  when  he  was  relieved. 

No.  4.  W.  Thomas,  aged  25  years,  was  attacked  with  acute  rheuma- 
iinn— had  used  the  lancet,  colchicum,  opium,  lemonade,  etc.,  etc.,  with  but 
little  benefit — gave  the  veratrum  with  the  highest  success.  The  pain  in 
this  case  was  exoesave.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy,  a  most  soothing  anodyne  effect  was  induced,  with 
copious  diaphoresis.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  veratrum  for  three 
successive  days,  when  he  was  relieved. 

No.  5.  A  little  child  of  Mr.  Jones,  seen  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  8. 
Young,  of  this  city.  Cerebral  inflammation  of  several  days  standing- 
advised  veratrum  in  two  drop  doses — no  effect — it  may  have  been  too  late. 

No.  6.  A  negro  boy  belonging  to  F.  R.  Barnes,  aged  22  years.     Pneu- 
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monia — ^treated  him  seyeral  days  with  the  usnal  remedies— <!oald  not  sab- 
dne  the  pulse  with  the  laocety  although  resorted  to  several  times^ — could 
not  nauseate  the  stomach  with  tartar.  Ghive  veratrum  in  dos^  of  16  drops 
repeated  every  two  hours  on  three  successive  days,  without  the  slightest 
effect.  Patient  recovered,  as  I  think,  from  the  benefits  of  a  copious  bleed- 
ing, resorted  to  on  the  7th  day. 

No.  7.  The  last  case,  though  many  others  might  be  detailed,  was  that  of 
a  child,  aged  18  months,  of  J.  0.  Wright.  Pneumonia — used  tartar, 
warm  bath,  calomel,  etc.  Gave  one  drop  of  veratrum — waited  two  hours, 
gave  three  drops.  Patient  became  calm  and  slept.  The  pulse  was  reduced 
from  140  to  40  per  minute.  The  narcotic  effect  in  this  case  was  greater 
than  in  any  I  have  observed.  In  fact,  it  was  so  great,  and  the  pulse  so 
much  reduced,  that  I  became  alarmed,  and  watched  it  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  solicitude.  In*  due  time,  however,  the  pulse  rallied,  and  in  8  or 
10  hours  the  effects  had  entirely  passed  off— the  remedy  was  repeated  in  2 
drop  doses  on  two  other  occasions.     The  child  recovered  rapidly. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  going  to  show  that  a  profound  impression  may 
be  made  upon  the  circulation  without  affecting  the  stomach ;  there  was  not 
the  least  nausea,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  more  common  with 
children  than  adults. 

The  effects  of  veratrum,  as  above  recited,  are  corroborated  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  South  West.  As  to  whether  the 
remedy  will  be  found  to  be  equally  effective  in  higher  latitudes,  and  upon 
more  extensive  employment,  remains  to  be  established.  If  so,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  regard  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  physiological  effects  of  vera- 
trum viride,  ae  second  to  none  which  has  crowned  the  investigations  of 
medical  men,  in  this  department  of  medical  science. — NdshviUe  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy. — By  Dr. 
Netmeyer,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Grei/swalde, — (Prager 
Vierteljahrsschrift,  1855.  Band  iv."  p.  121.)  Professor  Neimeyer  is 
much  opposed  to  the  employment  of  general  venesection  in  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy,  and  only  uses  it  exceptionally  with  a  view  to  prevent  impend- 
ing suffocation,  and  to  fBusilitate  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  brain,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  inflammation.  He  agrees  with  the 
observation  of  Dieck,  that  the  convalescence  is  more  rapid  in  those  cases 
that  have  been  treated  without  than  those  which  have  been  treated  with 
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venesection ;  and  he  explains  the  fact  by  the  increase  of  fibrin,  and  dimi- 
nation  in  the  amount  of  red  corpuscles,  induced  by  the  venesection. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  Professor  Niemeyer  consists  in  the  application 
of  compresses  wrung  out  in  cold  water  over  the  affected  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  their  renewal  as  often  as  they  become  warm.  The  great  relief  expe- 
rienced by  the  patient  Ls  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  repetition  of  the 
application  will  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  only  internal  remedy  em- 
ployed was  nitre,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Although  employed  at  different  ages,  and  in  various  forms  of  the 
disease,  no  metastasis  or  other  evil  consequences  have  ever  been  noticed  by 
the  author.  He  bas  seen  persons  attacked  with  very  tumultuous  symp- 
toms, enabled  by  this  treatment  to  return  to  their  ocoupation  on  the 
seventh  day  after  seizure.  Professor  Niemeyer  recommends  an  early  exhi- 
bition of  steel  in  the  convalescence  from  the  disease^s  under  consideration. 

Alkaline  Treatment  in  Rheumatism. — The  (Burlington)  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter  gives  a  table  of  twenty-six  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism treated  by  the  alkaline  method,  in  New  York  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom.  The  average  time  that  the  patients  were  undel 
treatment  was  about  thirteen  days,  and  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack 
twenty-one  days.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  every  hour,  and  the  application  of  an  alkaline 
and  opiate  lotion  to  the  swelled  joints.  As  the  urine  became  less  acid, 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  symptoms  was  noticed. 

Uranium. — This  metal,  which  was  previously  only  known  as  a  black 
powder  or  in  the  form  of  small  scales,  Peligot  has  recently  obtained  in 
a  reguiine  form,  by  heating  the  green  chloride  of  uranium  with  sodium,  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  to  a  white  heat.  The  uranium  thus  prepared  is  of 
the  color  of  iron  or  nickel,  to  a  certain  extent  maleable,  hard,  but  less  so 
than  steel,  tarnishes  yellowish  in  the  air,  bums  rapidly  when  heated  to 
redness,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  voluminous  black  oxide.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  18.4,  thus  nearly  as  high  as  gold. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Caustic  Lime. — As  the  ordinary  lime  is  con- 
stantly contaminated  with  magnesia,  iron,  etc.,  it  is  very  desirable  to  be 
able  to  prepare  pure  lime  from  marble.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  this 
is  a  very  difficult  operation  on  a  small  scale.     To  remove  this  difficulty, 
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Borsareli  recommends  that  a  crucible  having  a  hole  one  inch  broad  at  its 
bottom  should  be  employed,  which,  when  filled  with  pieces  of  marble,  and 
heated  strongly  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
entirely  converts  the  marble  into  a  caustic  condition. 

Nbw  Method  of  making  Sulphuric  Acid. — According  to  Kuhl- 
inann,  when  oil  of  turpentine  is  placed  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  the  mixture 
'becomes  heated,  and  its  temperature  rises  90^  Fahr.,  and  even  higher ;  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  quickly  disappears,  after  which,  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  restored.  By  this  reaction,  for  which,  as  it  appears,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun's  rays  is  required,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  at  the  cost  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  ozonized  oil  of  turpentine.  The  ozonized  oil  exhibits 
the  same  oxidizing  properties  towards  hyposulphites,  arsenious  acid,  etc. 

New  Method  of  forming  Ether. — When  dry  oxide  of  silver  is 
treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  reaction  at  onco 
ensues,  and  there  results  iodide  of  silver  and  ether.  This  reaction  is  best 
conducted  in  a  sealed  glass  globe  which  dips  in  cold  water.  Without  this 
precaution  the  globe  breaks,  from  the  violent  evolution  of  heat.  In  the 
cold,  this  double  decomposition  proceeds  so  slowly,  that  from  one  to  two 
days  is  required  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  into  ether. 
The  ether  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water  bath  should  be  again  treated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver,  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  iodide 
of  ethyl. 

The  same  reaction  takes  place  with  iodide  of  methyl  and  oxide  of  silver. 

The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chlorine. — Wicke  found  that 
when  one  ounce  of  ordinary  chlorine-water  was  mixed  with  8  grains  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  in  solution,  the  vessel  closed  and  warmed  for  a  few  min- 
utes, that  the  odor  of  the  chlorine  disappeared.  He,  therefore,  proposes 
to  employ  this  agent  for  the  estimation  of  free  chlorine.  To  obUdn  accu- 
rate results  after  the  odor  has  disappeared,  he  adds  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid  to  the  liquid,  heats  to  the  boiling  point  to  decompose  the  excess  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  filters,  and  then  determines  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  Each  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  corres. 
ponds  to  two  equivalents  of  chlorine.  He  finds  this  method  gives  very 
accurate  results. 
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Antidote  to  Strychnine. — Ih,  Pindell  states  that  fat  has  the  proper- 
ty of  preventing  the  poisonous  action  of  strychnine.  He  administered  to 
dogS;  eleven  times,  strychnine  alone,  and,  nine  times,  that  substance  mixed 
with  fat.  In  the  former  cases,  all  the  dogs  died;  in  the  latter,  although 
the  doses  were  larger,  the  dogs  remained  unhurt.  This  marvelous  state- 
ment, of  course,  requires  corroboration. 

A  New  Alloy  resembling  Gold. — For  some  time  a  new  alloy  has 
been  employed  in  Paris  for  various  purposes,  which  resembles  gold  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  consists,  according  to  an  analysis  made  at  the  Rc^al 
Industrial  Institution  of  Berlin,  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  parts  of 
zinc. 

The  Use  op  Glycerine  for  the  Preservation  of  Organic  Bo- 
dies.— Luton  states  that  animal  and  vegetable  substances  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  period  perfectly  free  from  decomposition  when  immersed  in  gly- 
cerine. He  also  finds  that  it  is  a  good  antiseptic  agent  for  injecting  dead 
bodies. 

Poisoning  by  Chloroform. — The  most  extraordinary  overdose  of 
chloroform  yet  known,  was  wilfully  swallowed  by  a  patient  recently  in 
London.  The  man  drank  about  four  ounces  at  one  draught !  Wild  in- 
toxication, followed  by  profound  insensibility,  ensued ;  but  after  various 
relapses  and  accidents,  he  is  now  quite  well ! 

Remarkable  Case. — Mrs.  Julia  Syles,  wife  of  John  Syles,  of  Black- 
gtone,  died  on  the  14th  ult.,  of  dropsy,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for 
five  years.  During  that  time  she  had  been  tapped  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  times,  and  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  water  were 
extracted. 


Tincture  op  Mastic  as  a  Hjemostatic. — It  is  stated  in  a  recent 
number  of  Smit's  Jahrbucher,  that  Dr.  Frankl  has  found  the  tincture  of 
*  mastic  an  excellent  haemostatic.  He  employs  it  in  epistaxis,  and  in  trou- 
blesome bleeding  from  leech-bites.  It  is  applied  to  the  points  whence  the 
blood  issues,  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil.  Terzer,  a  dentist  of 
Vienna,  is  also  reported;  to  have  used  it  successfully  in  hemorrhage  following 
the  extraction  of  teeth. — Association  Medical  Jiytimal,  Jan.  14,  1858. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  on  the  17  th  Nov.,  '66. 
Bj  E.  D.  FunrxR,  M.  D.,  Proftsaor  of  Theory  ftnd  Praetleo  of  MedkliM. 
( Pablished  by  request  of  the  Class.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Orleans,  November  18th,  1856. 

Dear  Sir : — At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Medical  Students  composing  the  class 
now  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  held 
at  the  College  to-day,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  re- 
quest of  you  a  copy  of  your  Intr^uctory  Lecture  for  publication. 

Sincerely  hoping,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  high 
esteem,  and  that  you  will  comply  with  our  request,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  friends,  etc., 

C.  L-  Evans, 
H.  I.  Means, 
Samuel  B.  I^^uitt. 
To  E.  D.  Fennbr,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

New  Orleans,  November  19th,  1856. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  kind  favor  of  the 
18th  instant,  requesting  a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Lecture,  for  publica- 
tion. 

I  beg  leave,  through  you,  to  assure  the  Medical  Class,  that  this  unex- 
pected compliment  is  duly  appreciated,  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  my  efforts  to  merit  their  further  approbation.  Your  re- 
quest is  granted,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my  Address  is  not  more 
deserving  of  your  notice. 

Sincerely  hoping,  gentlemen,  that  our  mutual  efforts  to  establish  and  sus- 
tain the  character  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  may  prove  en- 
tirely successful,  and  assuring  you  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  on  the 
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part  of  myself  and  colleagues  to  advance  you  in  your  professional  studies, 
I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob'dt  serv*t, 

E.  D.  Fenner. 
To  Messrs.  C.  L.  Evans,  H.  I.  Means,  and  Samuel  B.  Fluitt. 


We  are  assembled,  gentlemen,  to  inaugurate  an  Institution  which,  it  is 
fondly  hoped,  will  prove  an  ornament  to  our  City,  an  honor  to  our  State, 
and  a  benefit  to  all  who  may  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence. 

We  come  to  open  a  New  Temple^  reared  by  the  energy  of  individual 
enterprize,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  and  most 
ancient  of  Arts  and  Sciences :  an  Art  that  was  called  into  requisition  when 
sickness  and  pain  first  touched  the  sensitive  frame  of  man ;  a  Science  that 
dives  into  the  mysteries  of  Life  and  Organizatbn,  and  seeks  a  remedy  for 
every  disease  that  afiecte  our  race. 

It. has  been  truly  said  by  a  recent  American  author,  that  ''To  the  in- 
itiated, Medicine  is  something  more  than  a  profession.  It  is  a  world  within 
itself.  It  has  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  politics,  its  literature,  of  which 
the  world  at  large  knows  nothing.  It  has  its  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, its  ranks  and  grades  of  honor.  It  has  its  subsidiary  arts  and  occu- 
pations. It  has  its  polemics  and  discussions,  not  always  amenable  to  logic 
or  to  the  learning  of  the  schools.  In  ethics,  traditions,  and  supenstiiioDs, 
it  is  older  than  the  Church.  In  use  before  the  civil  law,  it  recognizes  no 
arbitrary  enactments.  Nature  is  its  only  court  of  equity.  And  who  of 
us  shall  forget  its  ever-living  charities )  ita  moving  scenes  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness )  its  many  sunny  aspects ;  its  benignant,  ennobling,  liberalizing  influ- 
ences, which  few  beyond  our  own  circle  can  properly  appreciate,  and  none 
80  well  understand  as  we  ourselves  ?"* 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  Temples  of  Esculapius  were  located  on  the  most 
salubrious  spots  that  coidd  be  found,  amid  shady  groves  and  perennial 
fountains.  Those  Temples  served  the  double  purpose  of  medical  school 
and  hospital ;  and  there  the  sick  went  or  were  carried  to  consult  the  Oracle, 
or  to  be  nursed  and  treated  by  the  Priests.  All  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  time  was  concentrated  in  those  institutions,  and  it  was  not  cuatomary 
for  physicians  to  attend  the  sick  at  their  homes.  But  in  our^a^  age^ 
when  man  is  so  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  pleasure,  and  the 
varied  objects  of  ambition,  that  he  cannot  spare  the  time  requisite  for  the 
due  repose  of  his  over-worked  system,  or  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  hb 


*Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York. 
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suffering  organs;  when,  although  medical  aid  may  be  obtained  at  almost 
every  street  corner,  be  madly  rushes  upon  destruction,  regardless  of  the 
warnings  of  nature,  we  find  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  institutions  for  medi- 
cal instruction,  located  in  the  midst  of  cities,  with  more  regard  to  conve- 
nience than  to  salubrity. 

Whilst  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  hospitals  should  be  placed  in  the 
healthiest  localities,  it  is  equally  important  that  due  regard  should  be  had 
to  convenience  and  accessibility ;  otherwise,  they  would  fail  in  their  object 
in  cases    of  serious  accident  calling  for  immediate  surgical  aid,  and  in 
many  cases  of  disease   which  cannot  be  removed   far  irom  the  place  of 
attack  without  greatly  increasing  the  impending  danger.     But  since  hos- 
pitals have  always  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  the  study  of  disease 
and  are  now  considered  indispensably  necessary  to  thorough  practical  in- 
struction, it  is  highly  important  that  medical  schools  should  be  located  as 
near  them  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  command  of  these  advantages.     It  is 
in  hospitals  that  we  find  collected  the  greatest  amount  and  variety  of  dis- 
ease and  injury;  there  we  have  entire  control  of  the  patient  and  his  treat- 
ment; and,  when  the  great  Conqueror  has  claimed  his  victim,  in  spite  of 
all  our  science  and  skill,  it  is  there  that  we  are  allowed  to  pursue  our  in- 
vestigations afier  death,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  we  have  established  our  Institution  near 
the  great  Charity  Hospital,  where  may  generally  be  seen  a  greater  variety 
of  disease  and  injuries,  and  upon  a  greater  variety  of  races,  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  hospital,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  But  this  Institution  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  the  Southern  Medical  fitudent,  on  account  of  its  pre- 
senting the  very  types  and  varieties  of  disease  he  will  meet  with  when  he 
goes  into  practice. 

The  opening  of  a  new  Medical  College  I  deem  a  fit  occasion  to  present 
to  my  hearers  a  brief  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  medical  science, 
literature  and  institutions,  in  this  country,  from  the  period  of  our  Colonial 
history,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  record  will  show  that  for  upwards 
of  a  century  past,  America  could  boast  of  physicians  who  rivalled  the  first 
men  of  Europe  in  their  discoveries  of  new  and  valuable  remedies,  and 
their  improvements  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  1721,  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  smallpox  was  cotnmenced  in 
Boston,  by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  only  two  months  after  the  same  great  im- 
provement had  been  introduced  into  England  from  Turkey,  by  the  celebra- 
ted Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  this 
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fact.  To  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  a  Clergyman  of  Boston,  belongs  the  hoBCi 
of  having  first  recommended  it.  Having  read,  in  the  transaetions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  an  account  of  a  new  mode  of  mitigating  the  vk. 
lence  of  the  disease  by  inooolation,  as  practiced  in  Turkey,  he  commanifa- 
ted  it  to  the  physicians  of  Boston,  and  urged  their  adoption  of  it.  It  m 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  faculty,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^ngle  indi- 
vidual above  named.  Dr.  Boylston,  with  the  confidence  of  an  honest  aad 
enlightened  mind,  and  the  courage  of  a  true  medical  hero,  resolved  to  ttj 
the  experiment,  and  commenced  his  operations  upon  his  own  chOdren  asd 
servants.  The  first  experiments  of  Dr.  Boylston  were  made  on  the  27tli 
June,  1721,  on  his  own  son,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two  blacks  in  his 
own  family,  and  in  all  with  success.  During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox 
in  that  and  the  following  year,  he  inoculated  with  his  own  hand  247  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  from  nine  months  to  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  39 
were  inoculated  by  other  physicians,  after  the  violent  opposition  had  wnne- 
what  subsided,  making,  in  all,  286  cases,  of  whom  only  6  died. 

During  the  same  period,  5,769  had  taken  smallpox  in  the  natural  way, 
of  whom  844  died. 

The  world  was  indebted  to  two  other  American  physicians  for  the  great- 
est improvement  ever  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  system  for  inocula- 
tion. This  was  by  the  administration  of  calomel.  The  credit  of  this  prse- 
tice  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Munson,  of  Long  Lslaiid, 
by  whom  it  was  established  in  1745. 

Although  the  whole  business  of  inoculation  has  been  long  since  entirely 
superceded  by  the  discovery  oi  vaccination  by  the  immortal  Jenner,  we 
can  only  realize  its  importance,  by  referring  to  the  great  mortality  oansed 
by  smallpox  in  former  times.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1765,  "by  Dr.  Benjamin  Chile,  of  Connecticut,  it  is  stated 
that  the  deaths  from  natural  smallpox,  before  inoculation  was  introduced 
into  New  England,  averaged  1  in  7  or  8  ;  when  inoculation  was  introduced, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  1  in  30;  by  improvements  and  proper  precautioDs 
they  were  reduced  to  1  in  80  to  100 ;  and  finally,  by  preparing  the  systeni 
by  the  previous  use  of  mercury,  the  deaths  were  only  1  in  800  or  1000. 

It  i^  gratifying  to  know,  that  although  opposed  and  slandered  at  home, 
the  eminent  Dri  Boylston  ?ras  appreciated  abroad.  In  1725,  he  visited 
England,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  favor  and  attention  by  the 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  nation,  and  even  by  Royalty  itself. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roj'al  Society,  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  that  honor  was  conferred  upon  an  American. 
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Although  the  physiciaDS  in  the  colonies  generally  followed  the  preva- 
int  practice  of  the  mother  country,  yet  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
f  originating  some  modes  of  practice  of  great  value.  The  most  import- 
nt  of  these  was  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory . 
omplaints.  This  practice  took  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1736,  and  the 
redit  of  originality  is  generally  conceded  to  Dr.  Douglass,  of  Boston, 
)y  whom  it  was  used  in  the  angina  maligna,  which  prevailed  extensively 
)ver  the  Colonies  at  that  period  and  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages. 
By  Dr.  James  Ogden,  a  physician  of  Long  Island,  this  practice  was  ex- 
tensively applied  in  the  same  disease  about  the  year  1749.  The  prepara- 
tion used  was  calomel.  In  consequence  of  the  success  which  attended  the 
use  of  this  remedy  in  this  disease,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  resorted  to  in 
other  imflammatory  complaints ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  in  common  use  in  thb  country,  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
and  others  of  the  phlegmasiaa. 

The  late  Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  of  New  York,  from  whom  I  have  obtained 
these  interesting  historical  facts,  says :  '^  he  is  aware  that  the  credit  of  this 
practice  is  claimed  elsewhere ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  its  origin, 
it  is  exdudvely  American^  and  that  to  colonial  physicians  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  practical  medi- 
cine.''    Dr.  John  Armstrong,  in  his  work  on  Typhus,  gives  the  sole  credit 
of  this  practice  to  Dr.  Bobert  Hamilton,  of  Lynn-Eegis )  but  Dr.  Beck 
shows  conclusively  the  incorrectness  of  thb  statement.     '<  From   the  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Hamilton  himself,  it  appears,  that  his  attention  was  not  called 
to  the  practice  until  the  year  1764  ;  whereas  it  had  been  in  very  general  use 
in  this  country  many  years  previous." 

For  the  thorough  investigation,  as  well  as  the  sound  and  original  views 
which  they  advanced  in  relation  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  that 
acute,  and  now  well-known  disease,  croupy  our  colonial  physicians  are  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  applause.    To  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburg,  has  generally  been 
conceded  the  credit  of  giving  the  first  full  description  of  thb   disease. 
This  appeared  in  1765.     Between  the  years  1770  and  1781,  in  thb  coun- 
try, Drs.  Bush,  Bard,  Chalmers,    Middleton  and  Bayley,  all  publbhed  in 
relation  to  it,  and  by  them,  especially  the  two  latter,  more  correct  views  were 
enforced  than  had  been  entertained  by  Dr.  Home  and  others.     Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Home,  that  the  secretion  of  mucus  on  the  inside  of 
the  trachea  was  the  cause  of  the  dbease.  Dr.  Bayley  establbhed  the  fact 
that  the  dbease  was  an  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  tra- 
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chea,  and  that  the  effusion  and  false  membrane  were  the  oonsequenoes  of 
this  inflammation.  Blood-letting  ad  ddiquium — the  free  use  of  tartar 
emetic,  at  first  to  produce  vomiting,  and  then  to  keep  up  nausea,  toge^s 
with  the  free  use  of  calomel,  were  all  originally  recommended  bj  tlieni, 
although  the  credit  of  every  one  of  them  has  since  been  claimed  bj  othen. 
Dr.  Beck  gives  the  following  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  prac^ 
tices  originating  in  this  country,  are  appropriated  abroad,  not  from  design, 
but  ignorance.  '^  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  recent  and  invaluable  treatise  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,  in  speaking  of  tartar  emetic  in  croup,  says :  *-  For 
the  introduction  of  this  inestimable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  croup^  the 
science  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  recommended  it  in  his  e^ay  on 
tynanche  Trachealis,  published  in  1801 5  and  it  is  no  small  evidence  in 
its  favor,  that  in  the  year  1882,  after  an  experience  greater  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men,  the  opinions  of  this  philosophical  investigator  of  dis- 
ease, have  remained  unaltered.'  Now,  the  fact  is,  our  Dr.  Bay  ley  recom- 
mended and  used  the  same  remedy,  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
objects  in  view,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before." 

But,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  achievements  of  American 
physicians  I  have  already  pointed  out,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Douglass,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1753,  and  of  William  Smith,  the 
historian  of  New  York,  the  general  character  of  the  profession  could  not 
have  been  very  elevated  at  that  day,  and  quackery  must  have  flourished  in 

great  perfection.  Dr.  Douglass  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  *'In 
general,  the  physical  practice  in  our  colonies  is  so  perniciously  bad,  that, 
excepting  in  surgery,  and  some  very  acute  cases,  it  is  better  to  let  nature, 
under  a  proper  regimen,  take  her  course,  than  to  trust  to  the  honesty  and 
sagacity  ,of  the  practitioner.  Our  American  practitioners  are  so  rash  and 
officious,  the  saying  in  the  Apocrypha^  may  with  much  propriety  be  applied 
to  them  :  *  He  that  sinneth  be/ore  his  Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  physician ."  "  The  following  remarks  of  the  same  author  will  aflbrd 
a  clue  to  this  miserable  state  of  things  :  "  Our  practitioners  deal  much  in 
quackery  and  quackish  medicine^,  as  requiring  no  labor  of  thought  or  com- 
position, and  highly  recommended  in  the  London  quack  bills,  (in  -which 
all  the  reading  of  many  of  our  practitioners  consists,)  inadvertentiy  en- 
couraged by  patents  for  the  benefit  of  certain  fees  to  some  offices,  but  to 
the  very  great  damage  of  the  subject."  And  further,  he  says  :  "  When  I 
first  arrived  in  New  England,  I  asked  a  most  noted  and  facetious 
practitioner,  what  was  their  general  method  of  practice  ?  He  told  me 
their  practice  was-  very  uniform  :  bleeding,  vomiting,  blistering,  purging, 
anodynes,  etc.;  if  the  illness  continued,  there  was  repetendiy  and  finally 
murderandi;  nature  was  never  to  be  consulted  or  allowed  to  have  any 
concern  in  the  affisur.'' 

Smith,  who  wrote  in  1758,  says :  "  Few  physicians  among  us  are  emi- 
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Qent  for  their  skill ;  quacks  abound  like  locusts  in  Egypt^  and  too  many 
have  been  recommended  to  full  practice  and  profitable  subsbtence.  This 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  profession  is  under  no  kind  of  regula- 
tion. Loud  as  the  call  is,  to  our  shame  be  it  remembered,  we  have  no  law 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Song's  subjects  from  the  malpractice  of  pre- 
tenders. Any  man,  at  his  pleasure,  sets  up  for  physician,  apothecary,  or 
chirurgeon.     No  candidates  are  either  examined  or  licensed," 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  period,  and  the  thirteen  colonies 
have  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  but 
quackery  still  abounds  all  over  the  landj  fostered  and  sustained  in  its  ne- 
farious impositions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  that  most  powerful  of 
all  engines,  the  public  Press. 

Time  is  not  allowed  me  on  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  to  notice  in  detail 
the  literary  productions  of  all  the  distinguished  Northern  physicians  of 
that  day,  such  as  Colden,  Bard,  Jones,  Middleton,  Bayley,  Bond,  Shippen 
and  Morgan,  but  as  the  last  named  came  in  conflict  with  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  upon  a  most  interesting  question,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word 
or  two  in  defence  of  our  American  author. 

Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  after  studying  medicine  at  home, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the  Doctor's  Degree,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  published  an  elaborate  thesis  on  The  Formation  of  Pus.  In  this 
dissertation  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that  p\is  is  a  secretion,  prepared  by 
a  peculiar  action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  part.  The  credit  of 
originality  as  regards  this  doctrine,  says  Dr.  Beck,  has  generally  been 
awarded  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  The  evidence,  however,  appears 
to  be  conclusive,  that  he  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Morgan.  Dr.  James  Curry, 
lecturer  at  Gu/s  Hospital,  also  gives  the  credit  of  priority  to  Dr.  Morgan, 
and  adds — "  I  could  not  avoid  giving  that  merit  to  Dr.  Morgan,  who  discus- 
sed the  question  with  great  ingenuity  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation  in  1768; 
whilst  I  could  find  no  proof  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  taught,  or  even  adopted 
such  an  opinion  until  a  considerably  later  period." 

After  receiving  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Morgan  travelled  over  the 
Continent  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the 
highest  honor.  As  a  proof  of  his  high  standing  abroad,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  when  he  returned  home  in  1765,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  of  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  This  is  the  man  who  aided  in  starting  the  first 
Medical  College  in  America,  as  I  shall  presently  show  more  fully.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  us  all,  gentlemen,  to  revive  the  recol- 
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lection  of  our  colonial  physicians  who  were  able  to  compete  sacceaafil; 
with  the  first  men  of  Europe  in  discussing  great  questions   of  medki 
science.     I  will  give  one  more  instance  (^  the  same  kind,  and  it  aioH 
me  pleasure  to  trace  him  to  the  sunny  South.   In  1768^  Dr.  Lionel  Chalmo^ 
of  Charleston^  South  Carolina^  published  ^^An  Essay  on  Fcver*^*  in  irtud 
he  entered  into  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  theory  of  febrile  diseases^  is 
proposed  a  new  method  of  treating  them.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  hnnonl 
pathology  of  the  time.  Dr.  Chalmers^  endeavors  to  show  that  the  cause  ^ 
fever  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fluids,  but  in  the  solids,  and  he  consid^ 
the  immediate  cause  to  be  '^  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  ^e  arteries  aai 
other  muscular  membranes."   Novr  this  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  cek^ 
brated  Cullen,  and  was  published  by  Dr.  Chalmers  several  years  bdoti 
the  "  First  Lines  "  of  Cullen,  were  presented  to  the  public. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the  Somk 
who  flourished  in  the  days  of  our  colonial  existence. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Beck  into  the  medical  history  cf 
those  days.  Medicine  appears  to  have  been  cidtivated  with  much  more  sue 
cess  in  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  than  in  the  eastern.  This  may 
be  accounted  for,  he  says,  by  the  fact  that  the  former  enjoyed  the  servicei 
of  several  foreign  physicians  who  had  early  emigrated  thither,  enriched  by 
the  best  medical  education  that  Europe  could  afibrd.  But  this  was  like* 
wise  the  case  at  the  North.  In  those  days  it  was  more  common  in  tha 
South  to  send  their  young  men  to  foreign  Universities  to  complete  their 
medical  studies.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  learn  that  a  taste  for  researches 
in  natural  history  began  to  develop  itself  much  sooner  in  some  of  the 
Southern  colonies,  and  doubtless  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  spreading 
the  influence  of  liberal  sentiments.  To  these  causes  b  to  be  attributed  the 
early  superiority  of  the  Southern  colonies  more  especially. 

Of  the  colonial  physicians,  none  were  more  active  or  distin^shed  Uun 
those  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  says  that  Williaio 
Bull  was  the  first  native  of  South  Carolina  who  obtained  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine. In  1734  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Leyden^  and  on  that 
occasion,  defended  and  published  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  '^  De  Cdica 
PicUmumy  He  had  studied  under  Boerhaave,  and  seems  to  have  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  associates.  By  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten,  he 
is  spoken  of  in  his  commentaries  as  the  learned  Dr.  Bull. 

In  1749,  John  Moultrie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  it 
the  University   of  Edinburgh,  and  published  a  thesis  ''  De  Fehre  Flava" 
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He  was  the  first  Dative  Carolinian  who  obtained  the  degree  at  that  Univer- 
sity. According  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  ten  other  native  Carolinians  obtained  the 
same  honor  between  the  years  1768  and  '78. 

As  more  particularly  distinguished  in  this  section  oif  the  country,  the 
names  of  Drs.  Lining,  Chalmers  and  Garden,  deserve  to  be  especially  no- 
ticed. They  were  all  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated  in  the  early  part 
of  that  century.  Being  men  of  unquestioned  abilities,  learning  and  enter- 
prize,  they  contributed  greatly,  both  by  their  influence  and  writings,  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  profession. 

In  1753,  Dr.  Lining  published  "^  Description  of  the  American  Yellow 
Fevevj'  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Whytt,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  the  first  account  of  that 
terrible  disorder  which  had  emanated  irom  this  continent,  and  stands  to 
this  day,  says  Dr.  Beck,  unrivalled  for  the  general  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  its  description. 

Of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  remarkable  ^^Essay  on  Fevers,*'  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  paper  on  Tetanus,  which  was  very 
prevalent  in  Charleston  in  those  days;  and  in  1776  he  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  South  C(trolina,  in  two  volumes. 
"  This  production,  says  Dr.  Beck,  was  the  result  of  upwards  of  twenty  years 
experience,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  as  being  the  first  and  only  work 
we  have  which  gives  an  account  of  the  peculiar  diseases  of  any  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  fully  merits  a  place  along  side  of  the  works  of  Huxham  and 
Cleghorn." 

Dr.  Alexander  Garden  was  another  distinguished  physician  of  Charles, 
ton,  at  this  period.  From  all  the  accounts  left  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  not  merely  well  versed  in  his  profession,  but  highly  accom- 
plished in  literature  and  general  science.  He  was  much  devoted  to  natu- 
ral  history ;  and  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  contain  several  of 
his  papers  in  this  department.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Linnaeus,  the  greatest  Bota** 
nist  of  the  age,  with  whom  he  corresponded  in  Latin,  gave  the  name  of 
Gardenia  (in  honor  of  him,)  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the-  Royal  Societies  of  Upsal  and 
London.  About  the  year  1764,  he  published  an  account  of  the  anthel- 
mintic virtues  of  the  JSpigelia  Marylandica,  together  with  a  botanical  de. 
scription  of  the  plant.  For  the  first  knowledge  6f  its  virtues  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, it  appears  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Garden,  the  discovery  was  made  by  them  aboat  forty  ye» 
previous  to  the  time  he  wrote.  It  is  needless  tD  say  that  it  retains  toiSm 
day  the  high  reputation  which  it  acquired  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Virginia  could  also  boast  of  some  distinguished  medical  men;  aid 
among  these  especially  were  Clayton  and  Mitchell.  Dr.  John  Oaji« 
was  particularly  eminent  as  a  botanist,  and  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  ia- 
vestigation  of  the  plants  of  Virginia.  He  is  honorably  mentioned  fej 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  as  ^^an  accurate  obaerw 
who  passed  a  long  life  in  exploring  and  describing  its  plants,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  enlarged  the  botanical  catalogue  as  much  as  almost  any  maa 
who  has  lived."  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  him  as  a  native  of  Virginia,  bat 
Dr.  Beck  says  <'it  is  incorrect,''  and  that  he  was  of  Englbh  origin. 

Dr.  John  Mitchell  was  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  VirgiBia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  alike  distingoishod  for 
his  attainments  in  medicine  and  natural  history.  The  prodootiona  bj 
which  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  are — An  Essay  oa 
the  Causes  of  the  Different  Colors  of  People  in  Different  Climates^*  and 
'*  Letters  on  the  YeUmo  Fever  of  Virginia**  The  first  of  these,  sajs  Dr. 
Beck,  is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1743,  and  occupies  about  fifty  pages.  The 
second  gives  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  that  prevailed  in  Virginia  in 
the  years  1737,  '41  and  '42.  This  paper  was  not  published  at  the  time, 
but  the  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  Dr.  Eush.  It  was  entirely  by  the  observations  and  suggestions 
of  this  physician,  that  Dr.  Eush,  as  he  himself  frankly  acknowledges,  was 
afterwards  led  to  the  free  use  of  purgatives  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793. 

Another  physician  of  Virginia,  and  a  native,  Dr.  John  Tennent,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  having  written  the  first  account  of  that  valua- 
ble medicine,  the  Poly  gala  Senega.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  connec- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Eichard  Mead,  of  London,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  he  communicated  the  first  information  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that 
the  plant  had  long  been  used  by  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  as  a  specific 
for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  Dr.  Tennent  had  seen  cases  of  this  kind 
successfully  treated  by  it,  and  from  the  analogy  in  the  symptoms  and 
those  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  he  was  led  to  try  it  in  those  diseases, 
and,  as  he  relates,  with  great  success.  He  also  recommended  it  in  rheu- 
matism, dropsy  and  gout.  The  virtues  of  the  Polygala  had  no  sooner 
been  promulgated  in  Europe,  than  they  were  tested  and  confirmed  by 
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^onvart  and  other  French  physicians.     It  is  worthy  of  remark^  says  Dr. 
^ecky  that  although  its  efficiency  against  the  hite  of  the  rattlesnake  has 
roved  fanciful,  yet  its  reputation  as  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  certain  forms 
f  pulmonary  disease  has  been  retuned  to  the  present  day.     For  the  sub 
eqnent  application  of  it  too,  as  a  remedy  in  croup,  we  are  indebted  to  an 
American  physician,  Dr.  Archer,  of  Maryland.     By  him  it  was  originally 
*ecoiiunended  in  this  disease  in  the  year  1806.     To  American  physicians 
ire  -we  thus  indebted  for  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  this  valuable  plant. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  have  I  given  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  names 
and  labors*of  the  distinguished  Southern  physicians,  who  flourished  in  the 
days  of  our  colonial  history.     After  their  departure,  there  was  a  long 
interregnum  of  literary  obscurity  in   the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  only 
within  our  day,  that  the  sceptre  of  medical  power  and  distinction,  which 
was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  more  energetic  brethren  at  the 
North,  seems  like  being  again  restored  to  the  clime  in  which  it  originated. 
But  this  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  energy,  zeal  and  perse- 
verance with  which  we  cultivate  medical  science  in  the  Southern  States. 
Far  be  from  me  the  wish  to  excite  sectional  prejudice  or  animosity  in  the 
medical  profession  throughout  our  whole  country.     My  only  desire  is  to 
awaken  among  the  physicians  of  the  South  a  spirit  of  generous  and  hon- 
orable rivalry  with  their  talented  and  accomplished  brethren  of  the  North, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  concerns  most  deeply  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  family.     The  great  Fathers  of  Medicine 
lived  in  Southern  countries,  and  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  Pergamos  and 
Rome  could  boast  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  their  age,  when  London  and 
Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Vienna,  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Time  is  not  allowed  me  to  even  glance  over  the  progress  of  medical  science 
in  Europe  from  the  period  of   the  Esculapian  Temples  down  to  the 
brilliant  era  in  which  we  live ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
origin  and  progress  of  medical  schools  in  this  country,  from  their  very  in- 
ception down  to  the  present  day;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  this  before  describ- 
ing the  course  of  study  that  is  contemplated  in  the  Institution  which  we 
are  inaugurating  to-day,  or  pointing  out  the  particular  duties  belonging  to 
the  Chair  which  has  been  assigned  to  my  charge.  I  enter  upon  this  part  of 
my  task  to-day,  gentlemen,  with  pleasure,  because  it  will  show  you  from 
what  small  beginnings  some  of  our  greatest  Institutions  have  sprung,  and 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  individual  enterprize  and  energy. 
Among  the  most  singular  features  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
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Colonial  Medicine,  is  the  fact  that  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  professional 
education.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Beck,  inasmuch  as  our 
colonial  ancestors  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  general  instruction, 
and  the  most  honorable  efforts  were  made  to  establish  it  on  a  respectable 
foundation.  So  early  as  the  year  1638,  Harvard  University,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  founded.  In  1691,  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia ; 
in  1700,  Yale  College  in  Connecticut;  and  in  1746,  Princeton  College,  in 
New  Jersey,  were  severally  established ;  yet  in  none  of  them  was  any  pro- 
vision made  for  instruction  in  medical  science.  The  education  of  physi- 
cians, therefore,  at  this  period,  restricted  as  it  was  to  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  those  with  whom  they  studied,  must  have  been  limited  indeed. 
The  only  mode  of  supplying  this  deficiency  was  by  resorting  to  foreign 
countries ;  and  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  distinguished  physicians  who 
flourished  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  had  received  their  education  in 
Europe. 

The  first  attempt  at  establishing  a  regular  system  of  medical  instruction 
in  this  country  was  made  but  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution;  and  for 
this  we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  William  Shippen  and  John  Morgan,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  projected  the  plan  during  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies  abroad.  In  1762  Dr.  Shippen  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  in  that  year  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  to  a  class 
of  students  amounting  to  twelve  in  number.  The  lectures  were  repeated 
in  1763  and  '64.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  pronounced  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  Institution  of 
Medical  Schools  in  America,"  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan  for  teaching 
the  different  branches  of  medicine,  and  portrayed  with  prophetic  ardor  the 
blessings  which  would  flow  from  such  a  measure.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he, 
''this  medical  institution,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  though  small  in 
its  beginning,  may  receive  a  constant  increase  of  strength,  and  annually 
exert  new  vigor.  It  may  collect  a  number  of  young  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  abilities,  and  so  improve  their  knowledge  as  to  spread  its 
reputation  to  distant  parts.  By  sending  them  abroad  duly  qualified,  or  by 
exciting  an  emulation  amongst  men  of  parts  and  literature,  it  may  give 
birth  to  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  or  occasional  rise  by  its 
example,  to  numerous  societies  of  different  kinds,  calculated  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowledge  through  the  whole  American  continent  wherever  in- 
habited." 

Happily,  he  spoke  to  a  body  of  men  capable  of  entering  into  his  ex- 
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ikded  views )  and  measures  were  soon  after  adopted  for  forming  a  medi- 
.  faculty.  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
•actice  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Shippen,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
ry- The  other  chairs  were  not  immediately  filled.  In  1768,  Dr. 
da-m  Kuhn,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  had  just  returned  to  his  native 
»\xritry,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica;  and  in 
769,  Dr.  Rush,  who  had  just  finished  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  was 
ppointed  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Thomas 
^ond  gave  clinical  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Being  thus 
►rovided  with  professors  on  the  most  important  branches,  the  school  went 
nto  complete  operation,  and  the  lectures  were  continued  to  the  year  1775, 
^lien  they  were  suspended  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  We  learn  that 
Dr.  Shippen  at  this  time  had  delivered  fourteen  courses  of  lectures,  and 
tlie  annual  number  of  students  had  increased  to  betweeic  thirty  and  forty  ! 
In  1771,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  was  conferred  on  faur  students, 
being  the  first  given  by  this  institution. 

Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  origin  of  the  medical  department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania University,  an  institution  which  has  ever  occupied  the  first  rank 
among  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States. 

How  well  its  subsequent  career  has  fulfilled  the  prophetic  aspirations  of 
its  enthusiastic  young  founders,  and  how  its  accomplished  graduates  have 
carried  abroad  the  light  of  medical  knowledge,  and  established  schoob  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  matters  of  history  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire further  notice  at  this  time. 

New  York  soon  became  emulous  of  the  example  set  her  by  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1767,  adopted  measures  for  extending  similar  advantages  to 
medical  students.     The  scheme  of  a  medical  college  was  projected  by  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen,  who  were  afterwards  appointed  professors. 
They  submitted  it  to  the  Trustees  of  King's,  now  Columbia  College.     By 
them  it  was  promptly  and  cordially  received,  and  the  following  professors 
unanimously  appointed  :  Samuel  Classey,   Professor  of  Anatomy;  John 
Jones,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Peter  Middleton,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Physic;  James  Smith,  of  Materia  Medica  and   Chemistry;  John  V.  B. 
Tennent,  of  Midwifery;  and  Samuel   Bard,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic. 

These  gentlemen  were  fully  competent  to  the  enterprize  they  had  un- 
dertaken, and  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  chairs  with  much 
satisfaction  to  the  governors  of  the  college,  who  ordered  a  connnittee  '^  to 
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communicate  the  same  to  the  neveral  medical  professors;  and  to  express 
the  high  opinion  the  corporation  entertained  of  the  learning  and  ability 
whereby  they  had  respectively  distinguished  themselves  ;  to  thank  them 
for  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  for  the  honor  of  the  seminary,  and  the 
pains  they  had  taken  to  promote  its  interests;  and  to  signify  their  hopes 
that  the  said  professors,  by  a  continuance  of  their  services,  would  render 
the  science  of  medicine  much  more  respectable  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
in  this  country,  to  their  own  honor,  the  reputation  of  the  college,  and  the 
great  emolument  of  the  public." 

Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  manner  in  which  thin  infant  institution  was 
greeted  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  New  York,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1767. 

The  schools  thus  started  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  the  only 
ones  attempted  before  the  Revolution.  The  first  medical  degrees  were 
conferred  by  the  College  of  New  York.  In  1769  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  Samuel  Kisam  and  Robert  Tucker.  In 
1770,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  last  of 
these  gentlemen;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year,  upon  the  former. 

^'The  establishment  of  medical  faculties,  says  Dr.  Beck,  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  event  which  had  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  our  colonial  medicine.  It  at  once  presented  our  profession  in  a  new 
and  imposing  attitude  before  the  public,  and  is  associated  with  many  cir- 
cumstances of  high  interest.  Not  the  least  of  these  is,  that  it  wajs  the  re- 
sult entirely  of  individual  enterprize,  and  originated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
profession  itself." 

I  am  warned  by  the  passing  hour,  gentlemen,  to  here  close  my  hasty 
sketch  of  the  state  of  medicine  during  our  colonial  existence.  The  Revo- 
lutionary war  succeeded.  During  that  eventful  period,  our  profession 
stood  firm  in  our  country's  cause;  and  the  names  of  Warren,. Mercer  and 
Rush  show  that  they  were  not  idle  spectators  of  the  fray.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  during  this  period  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
The  newly  formed  medical  colleges  were  broken  up,  and  all  the  energies 
of  the  country  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  nation's  highest  hope  and 
ambition.  When  the  Revolution  was  over,  and  an  independent  govern- 
ment established,  a  new  career  was  commenced.  In  common  with  every- 
thing else,  Medicine  felt  the  sacred  impulse,  and  during  the  brief  period 
of  our  independence  we  have  made  the  most  astonishing  progress. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  continued  to  be  the  most  prominent  seati 
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medical  science  in  this  conntry  until  the  year  1819;  which  marks  a  new 
>ch  in  oar  medical  history.  In  that  year  Br.  Charles  Caldwell,  a  man 
extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  accepted  an  invitation  horn  the  Trus- 
ts of  Transylrania  University  to  go  and  establish  a  medical  school  at 
xington,  Ky.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography,  ^^  I  was  the  first  and 
Quine  pioneer  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  year  1819,  I  found  the  mental 
1  of  the  West  and  South  as  perfect  a  stranger  to  real  medical  philosophy, 
Boone  and  Kenton  found  their  physical  soil  a  stranger  to  wheat  and 
xley,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  unweeded  wUdemess.  Of  mere  practi- 
1  medicine,  respectable  in  its  order,  and  useful  in  its  effect,  certain  por- 
3ns  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  not  at  that  date  entirely  destitute, 
ut  in  relation  to  philosophical  medicine,  the  whole  region  was  a  barren 
aste." 

Dr.  Caldwell  Was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
1 1792,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  medical  lectures.  He  was  a 
lan  of  lofty  ambition,  gigantic  intellect  and  untiring  industry.  Even 
luring  his  student's  career,  he  engaged  in  discussions  with  some  of  the 
irst  men  of  the  city,  and  after  obtaining  his  degree,  he  resolved  to 
lettle  in  Philadelphia  and  enter  the  lists  for  fame  with  such  men  as  Rush, 
Physic,  Wistar,  Barton,  Kuhn  and  Woodhouse.  Nor  did  he  ful  to  acquit 
iiimself  with  distinction  in  all  his  contests  with  them.  The  great  object 
of  his  ambition  was  a  Professorship  in  Pennsylvania  University,  but  it 
seems  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  after  laboring  for  twenty-five 
years  to  obtain  it,  he  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  resolved  to  go  out  to  the  far 
West,  where  he  would,  at  least,  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  plant 
the  standard  of  true  medical  science. 

On  hifl  arrival  in  Lexington,  Dr.  Caldwell  says  he  found  in  waiting  for 
him  thirty-seven  pupils,  but  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  means  for 
the  iDstruction  of  them ;  no  suitable  lecture  rooms,  no  library,  no  chemical 
apparatus  of  any  value,  and  not  the  shadow*  of  a  cabinet  of  any  descrip- 
tion.   It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  especially  after  the  late 
occurrence  of  a  devastating  fire,  were  at  an  ebb  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  means  of  medical  teaching.     In   addition  to  all  this,  he  was  placed  in 
the  direction  of  a  faculty,  or  r&ther,  as  he  says,  the  materiaU  of  which  to 
form  a  faculty,  of  whose  qualifications  for  the  important  duties  they  were 
about  to  commence,  he  certainly  gives  no  flattering  account.     There  were 
fiye  Professors  to  perform  the  duties  of  seven  chairs,  and  none  of  them, 
save  Dr.  Caldwell,  had  the  least  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  new  insti- 
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tution.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  arduous 
duties  of  inspiring  his  young  colleagues  with  courage,  and  of  developing 
the  resources  within  their  reach.  It  was  upon  his  eloquence  that  the 
Faculty  chiefly  relied  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
library,  museum  and  apparatus.  He  went  before  the  Legislature  of  KeD- 
tuoky,  and  delivered  one  of  those  eloquent  and  touching  appeals  in  behalf 
of  struggling  science,  which  seldom  fail  to  loosen  the  purse  strings  of  the 
wealthy  or  to  enlist  the  influence  of  the  public-spirited.  He  asked  for 
$10,000,  but  only  obtained  85,000.  This  sum  was  entirely  too  small  for 
the  objects  contemplated,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  similar  effort  should 
be  made  before  the  assembled  citizens  of  Lexington.  On  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Caldwell  made  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  was  so  far  successful  as 
to  obtain  a  loan  of  si^  thousand  dollars  for  a  period  of  fi^%  years,  without 
interest.  This  proved  ultimately  to  be  a  gift^  as  the  return  of  the  monej 
was  never  demanded. 

Thus  provided  with  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dojlars,  Dr.  Caldwell 
was  duly  commissioned  to  go  to  Europe  and  invest  it  in  such  articles  as  he 
might  think  advisable.     This  was  in  1821. 

It  was  in  this  institution  that  was  brought  to  light  the  practical  talent 
of  the  great  Western  surgeon,  Dr.  B.  W.  Dudley,  who  stands  to  this 
day,  and  perhaps  will  ever  be,  unrivalled  in  the  number  and  success  of  his 
operations  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Another  great  Western  physician  was  brought  into  notice  by  this  school 
and  that  was  Dr.  Daniel  Drake.  He  lectured  but  a  few  years,  however,  at 
Transylvania,  before  he  became  dissatisfied  and  went  back  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  established  a  rival  school.  He  afterwards  figured  largely  as  a 
medical  teacher  and  writer,  and  has  left  u^  a  work  which  wiU  doubtless 
prove  a  lasting  monument  to  his  varied  talents  and  untiring  industry. 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  Southern  medical 
schools,  as  she  had  done  in%e  cultivation  of  medical  science  during  the 
colonial  period  of  our  history.  I  am  indebted  to  my  esteemed  fifiend; 
Prof.  S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  for  the  following  brief  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

The  original  charter  of  this  institution  was  obtained  in  1823,  and  the  first 
faculty  was  elected  in  November,  1824.  The  first  class  numbered  forty-six 
matriculants  and  five  graduates.  The  second  class  had  seventy-eight  -matri- 
culants and  twenty-six  graduates.  The  third  class  had  ninety-six  matri- 
culants and  thirty-three  graduates.     The  fourth  class  had  upwards  of  one 
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kondred  stadents.  This  was  the  session  of  1827-8.  The  sise  of  the 
classes  soon  reached  150,  and  for  some  yeans  taoillated  between  this  num- 
ber and  200.  It  has  reached  as  high  as  240,  bat  for  the  last  few  years  the 
classes  have  been  uniformly  about  200. 

This  is  oertunly  one  of  the  most  respectable  medical  colleges  in  the 
Union,  and  Charleston  can  boast  of  a  medical  journal  that  is  not  inferior 
to  any  in  our  country. 

The  next  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  the  South,  Vas  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia.     This  was  organized  in  1832. 

The  first  class  numbered  28  students  and    4  graduates. 

a  it     15  tt 

it  tt    15       it 

it  tt      3        it 
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This  was  the  winter  of  1836-7.  From  that  time  the  classes  increased 
till  they  got  up  to  nearly  200,  and  at  this  day  I  think  they  ayerago  about 
150. 

We  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  medical  schools 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
medical  department  of  our  Uniyersity  for  most  of  the  following  facts 
which  were  furnished  me  for  publication  in  1849. — Southern  Medical 
Jieports,  Vol.  1. 

The  Medical  College  of  Louisiana  was  incorporated  by  tl\e  Legislature 
CD  the  3d  of  April,  1835,  and  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  deliyered 
the  following  winter,  in  part  at  the  Charity  Hospital  and  partly  at  No.  41 
Boyal  street.  The  number  of  matriculants  was  15,  and  the  number  of 
graduates  6.  The  next  four  courses  of  lectures  were  likewise  deliyered 
at  the  Charity  Hospital,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  chemistry,  which 
were  deliyered  in  different  places  about  the  city. 

The  next  three  courses  were  deliyered  at  a  small  rented  house.  No.  239 
Canal  street.  The  number  of  matriculants  had  then  increased  to  62,  andl 
of  graduates  to  12.     This  was  the  winter  of  1842-3. 

In  1843,  the  Legislature  granted  a  ten  years'  lease,  of  a  lot  of  ^ound, 
on  the  corner  of  Common  and  Phillippa  streets,  upon  which  the  professors 
erected  a  buildbg  costing  about  912,000.  The  next  four  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  deliyered  in  this  building. 

In  1845,   this  institution   was  made  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Univernty  of  Louisiana. 
75 
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By  an  Act  passed  April  22,  1847,  the  Legislature  provided  for  tiie 
spacious  and  commodious  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  Medical 
Department.     This  building  cost  the  State  940,000. 

In  Ma^ch,  1850,  the  Legislature  granted  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens^  instru- 
ments, and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  for. the  use  of  this  department  of 
the  University;  and  in  1853  an  additional  appropriation  of  $6,000  was 
made  to  carry  .out  these  purposes. 

The  State  endowments  granted  to  this  Institution  may  be  thus  summed 
up: 

Lot  of  ground  on  Common  street,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 

150  by  200  feet,  worth,  say,        -        .        -        -  -  $50,000 

Medical  College  edifice, -       -    40,00C 

For  Museum  and  Apparatus, -     31,000 

Total,        -        .        .        .  , $121,000 

These  magnificent  appropriations  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science, 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  richly  merit  all  tiic 
attention,  labor,  and  ability  which  could  possibly  be  displayed  by  the 
honorable  Faculty,  who  have  charge  of  this  department  of  our  University. 
Yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  this  institution,  notwithstanding  its 
munificent  endowment  and  the  great  advantages  presented  by  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  place  formedipal  teaching,  has  never  received  the  amount 
of  patronage  to  which  it  was  thought  to  be  entitled,  nor  that  attained  by 
other  .  medical  schools  in  the  South-west,  of  far  inferior  position.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  concurred  in  by  many  others,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  has  been  the  absence  of  honorable  and  spirited  competition  ^ 
which  seems  to  be  as  much  required  to  excite  the  ambition  and  energy  of 
men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  education  of  youth,  as  in 
any  other  occupation  whatever.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  have  ever  proved 
to  be  the  bane  of  enterprize,  whilst  competition  sharpens  the  ingenuity 
and  stimulates  the  dormant  energies  of  man.  No  medical  institution 
possessed  of  real  merit,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  has  ever  been 
injured  by  fair  and  honorable  competition ;  whilst  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  many  have  thereby  been  stimulated  to  increased  effort  and  thus  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  usefulness  and  distinctio3Q,  than  if  they  had  remained 
sole  possessors  of  their  respective  fields  of  action. 

Having  noticed  the  origin  of  medical  schools  in  the  Northern,  Western 
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L  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  we  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the 
3St  isBtdtution  of  the  kind  that  has  heen  started,  viz  :  The  Nmt  Orlean^ 
hool  of  Medicine. 

In  tbe  month  of  April  last,  the  gentlemen  comprising  this  Faculty,  be- 
n  to  agitate  privately  among  themselves  the  project  of  a  new  Medical 
ihool  in  this  city,  to  compare  their  views  and  to  examine  the  resources 
ley  bad  at  command  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Te  were  not  unconscioos  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  presented  \>j 
ew  Orleans  for  the  study  of  medicine — we  were  convinced  that  .these 
ivantages  had  never  been  fully  developed  and  brought  into  play,  and  we 
ad  often  heard  the  opinion  expresaed  by  physicians  and  students  residing 
Q  this  and  the  surrounding  States,  that  the  establishment  of  another  res- 
>eotahle  school  here  would  be  followed  by  the  happiest  effects.     After  ma- 
are   deliberation,  we  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  relying  upon  our 
>wn    resources  for  the  means,  and  upon  our  own,  efforts  for-  the   success 
which  we  hoped  to  attain.     The  results  have  been,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first   month,  our  ground  was  purchased  and  paid  for,  our  building  was 
under  contract,  our  charter   was  obtained,  under  the  ablest  legal  advice, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  made  especially  for  such 
purposes,  and  our  public  announcement  was  issued  from  the  press.     Our 
enterprize  has  been  warmly  greeted  by  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  South-west,  by  the  public  press  and  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
who  have  voluntarily  contributed  a  handsome  amount  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  Museum.     The  administrators  of  the  Charity   Hospital,  who  are  in. 
vested  by  law  with  full  power  to  control  and  manage  that  great  Institution 
as  they  may  think  proper,  have  granted  us  every  facility  we  could  de6ire> 
and  we  shall  endeavor  so  to  use  these  inestimable   privileges  as  to  make 
them  alike  subservient  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  the  edification  of 
medical  students.     In  addition,  we  shall  open  a  Dispensary  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  who  may  not  wish  to  enter  the  hospital.     All  this  we  have 
done  within  ourselves,  and  after  such  evidences  of  sincerity  and  energy  on 
oar  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Legislature  will  make  us  a  liberal  ap* 
propriatioD  for  the  purpose  of  further  carrying  out  our  plans.     Having 
done  80  much  for  the  medical  department  of  the  University,  which,  in  the 
begiDoiog  was  only  a  private  corporation  like  our  own,  it  will  surely  not 
withhold  its  aid  from  an  institution  having  the  same  great  objects  in  view. 
But  before  calling  on  Hercules  for  help,  we  have  put  our  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  have  done  more  than  was  ever  done  before  by  the  origina- 
tors of  any  similar  institution. 
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We  now  present  you,  young  g^tlemen,  a  college  building  complete  in 
its  equipment  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  medical  tea<diiBg — ^leetnre 
rooms  spacious '  and  comfortable — anatomical  rooms  provided  with  eveiy 
desirable  conyenienoe — chemical  and  obstetric  apparatus  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  of  mudi  practieal  value,  atid  oi^iaUej  with 
the  addition  of  a  moderate  sum,  of  being  made  equal  to  any  in  this  ooun~ 
try.  We  present  ourselves  before  you  as  instructors ;  not  without  some 
distrust  in  our  fitness  for  the  arduous  duties  we  are  about  to  undertAke, 
but  firmly  resolved  to  give  you  our  devotod  iUten(iion,  and  to  do  all  in  <rar 
power  to  accelerate  your  fHrogress  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge. 

Hippocrates,^ the  Father  of  Medicine,  has  laid  down  the  following  six 
things  as  being  required  to  constitute  the  physician,  viz  :  '^Natural  talent — 
a  good  preliminary  education — a  competent  instructor — early  study — ^in- 
dustry and  opportunity,  or  proper  facilities.'^  ''  The  chief  of  these,  he 
continues,  is  natural  talents  In  want  of  this,  all  else  is  useless ;  but  if 
this  be  possessed,  the  art  may  be  acquired  by  due  attention  and  by  begin- 
ning to  study  it  at  an  early  age  and  in  a  proper  place.^*  The  same  immor- 
tal author  has  given  us  the  following  quaint  comparison  to  illustrate  his 
views : 

''  The  study  of  medicine  may  be  compared  to  the  culture  of  plants.  Our 
nature  or  disposition  is  the  ground — the  precepts  of  the  teacher  are  the 
seed — commencing  our  studies  early  resembles  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  a 
proper  season — an  appropriate  location  for  the  pursuit  of  study  resemUas 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which  affords  nourishment  and  growth  to  the 
plant — diligence  in  study  is  like  the  various  means  pursued  to  render  the 
ground  fertile — and  finally,  the  long  continuance  of  our  studies  resembles 
the  period  essential  to  full  and  perfect  fructification.'' 

The  principles  here  laid  down,  though  dating  from  a  period  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  are  true  at  the  present  day ;  more  especially  thoae 
relating  to  the  paramount  importance  of  a  natural  talent  for  the  profession 
and  a  proper  place  for  the  study  of  it.  It  is  in  this  last  particular,  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  claim  for  New  Oiieans,  advantages  superior  to  ^ose  pre- 
sented by  any  place  in  America,  and  more  especially  to  Southern  students. 
It  is  not  alone  necessary  that  you  should  hear  good,  sound  lectures  on  al] 
the  different  branches  of  medical  science,  but  you  should  see  disease  as  it 
is  modified  by  climate  and  locality,  and  learn  the  proper  treatment  of  vari- 
ous affections  as  they  are  thus  modified.  Here  we  will  show  you  a  vast 
collection  of  the  very  diseases  you  will  meet  with  when  you  go  into  prae* 
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ioe  at  home,  and  tke  treatment  that  is  saoceMfol  ^eiO;  will  be  found 
qually  so  there.  All  writers  on  Tropical  diBeases  whereyer  educated,  ad- 
ait  the  powerful  infioenoe  of  climate  on  the  constitution  of  man,  both  in 
lealth  and  disease.  On  \Am  subject  the  oele^ted  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
>f  Sngland,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

'<  The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with  the  various  iDlimates 
E>f  ^e  earth  we  inhabit,  the  more  we  shall  become  eonyinced  that  the 
'  balance  of  comfort'  is  not  so  unequally  poised  as  some  querulous  philo- 
eofdieiB  imagine.  The  Eastern  world  has  its  hep<UfUi» — the  Western  its 
cau9%k9 — the  Northern  sh<»*es  of  the  Mediterranean  have  their  peUH^iHcU 
/evert — ^the  Southern  and  Eastern  are  annually  desolated  by  the  plague. 
If  'happy  Engkwd^  knows  not  these  but  by  report,  or  their  sequelae,  she 
every  year  saciifioee  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  her  inhabitants  at  the  altar 
of  PhthitisJ' 

Our  professional  brethren  at  the  North  have  taken  the  bold  position 
— **  that  the  American  constitution  must  be  studied  by  itself — it  differs 
from  the  European  in  culture,  in  proportions,  in  the  obvious  character  of 
the  skin  and  hair — ^why  should  it  not   differ  in  the  susceptibilities  which, 
awakened,  become  disease  ?    The  American  climate  remoulds  the  Euro- 
pean, and  casts  a  new   die   of  humanity — will   it  not  generate   causes  of 
disease  different  from  those  of  the  old  world  ?  **     Thus  wrote  a  committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
of  Boston,  was  Chairman,  and  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  Austin  Flint,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Daniel  Drake,  of  the  West,  were  members. 

If  a  residence  on  the  American  continent  can  thus  modify  the  human 
constitution  and  its  various  diseases,  as  is  maintained  by  our  Northern 
brethren,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  large  sections  of  our  extensive 
country,  differing  as  much  in  latitude  and  geographical  feature  as  do  the 
regions  around  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  should  present  corresponding 
differences  in  their  endemic  diseases  ? 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  was  the  first  to  proclaim  publicly  that 
'<  those  physicians  alone,  who  are  practically  versed  in  the  diseases  of  the 
West  aod  South,  are  qualified  either  to  treat  them  skillfully  and  success- 
My  themselves,  or  to  teach  pupils  so  to  treat  them.''  This  was  in 
1819,  and  the  opinion  was  denounced  at  the  North. 

In  1844,  a  similar  position  was  taken  by  the  editors  of  the  New  Orieans 
Mtdieal  Jpumal,  which  then  began  its  career,  and  was  the  only  medical 
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journal  publiahed  in  the  Southern  States.    It  was  strongly  condemned  at 
the  North  and  stamped  with  the  epithet  of  ^^  Staie  Rights  Medicine.'* 

But,  genUemen,  where  can  you  find  the  skillful  physician,  experienced 
alike  in  Northern  and  Southern  pragtice,  who  will  deny  the  truth  of  this 
position?  Or  where  is  the  work  on  practical  medicine;  written  by  a 
Northern  author,  who  had  never  seen  or  practiced  on  Southern  diseases, 
that  is  a  complete  and  safe  guide  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  practi- 
tioners of  the  South  ? 

The  great  work  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Wood,  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  as  also  the  admirable  lectures  of  Dr.  Watson,  of 
London,  two  of  the  most  approved  text-books  of  the  day,  are  certainly  of 
immense  value  for  the  general  accuracy  of  their  symptomatology,  their 
correct  diagnosis,  and  their  pathological  researches,  but  what  experienced 
and  skillful  practitioner  in  the  South  pretends  to  follow  closely  the  course 
of  treatment  they  lay  down  ?  And  who  of  us,  if  seized  with  the  conges- 
tive fever,  dysentery  or  pneumonia,  either  in  this  city  or  on  the  Yaaoo  or 
Red  rivers,  would  not  rather  trust  the  management  of  the  case  to  some 
experienced  and  skillful  physician  of  the  neighborhood,  than  to  either  Dr. 
Wood  or  Dr.  Watson,  even  though  we  had  the  power  of  calling  them  to 
our  bedside  with  the  speed  of  the  electric  telegraph  ?  If  this  be  sectional 
medicine^  I  cannot  help  it.     It.  was  not  made  so  by  me,  but  by  Nature. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  gentlemen,  that  a  knowledge  of  practical 
medicine  can  only  be  attained  by  the  agency  of  practical  instruction.  The 
physician,  like  the  artizan,  can  never  be  accomplished  if  he  depends  on 
books  and  oral  instruction  alone.  The  application  of  his  own  powers  of 
observation,  dependence  on  his  own  judgment  and  action,  are  essential  re- 
quisites, and  the  sooner  his  efforts  are  directed  in  this  course,  the  more 
rapidly  will  his  knowledge  increase.  An  adequate  course  of  clinical  in- 
struction can  only  be  obtained  in  hospitals.  Although  what  are  called 
"  hospital  clinics  "  may  be  advantageously  added,  they  are  an  ineflScient 
substitute  for  hospital  teaching;  for  there  alone  can  the  progress  of  disease 
and  the  results  of  treatment  be  observed  with  full  benefit  to  the  student  of 
medicine. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  published  in  1848,  and  maintained  ever 
since  by  that  great  national  society. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  said  that  "  from  the  very 
commencement,  the  student  ought  to  witness  the  progress  and  effects  d 
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sicknesS;  and  to  persevere  in  the  daily  observation  of  disease  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  studies.'*  But  this  can  only  be. attained  by  hospital, 
attendance.  You  may  study  elsewhere  the  different  branches  of  medical 
education — anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica  and  chemistry;  but 
when  you  come  to  study  disease,  a  well-regulated  hospital  affords  the 
greatest  advantages.  You  go  there  to  convert  theoretical  into  practical 
knowledge;  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  previously  known  to  you 
only  through  the  medium  of  books  and  lectures;  to  learn  the  art  of  recog- 
nizing these  symptoms,  and  of  appreciating  their  relative  importance  and 
value;  to  study  their  connection  with  morbid  alterations  of  internal  organs; 
and  finally,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  method  of  relieving  your 
patients  by  the  application *of  appropriate  remedies." 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  we  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  Charity  Hospital, 
opposite  our  College,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  faculty  that  you  shall  have 
every  opportunity  to  realize  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  that 
institution.  And  time  will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose.  Seven  of  our 
professors  have  entire  control  of  wards  in  the  Hospital,  and  each  one  will 
give  clinical  instruction  daily  until  half-past  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  regular  lectures  at  the  College  will  commence. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  American  system  of  medical  education 
has  been  the  want  of  proper  and  sufficiently  extensive  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  supply  this  want,  and  we  intend 
to  do  it,  as  far  as  our  abilities  will  permit.  We  have  adopted  a  course  of 
clinical  instruction  very  much  like  that  pursued  in  Germany,  where  this 
branch  is  taught  better  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  it  will  be  generally  approved  by  the  profession. 

A  word  now,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  important  chair  that  has  been 
confided  to  me.     Deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  I  am   about  to  as- 
sume, I   nevertheless  enter  upon   the  task  with  a  firm   resolution  to  give 
you  my  best  efforts,  and  with  the  hope  that  you  will  extend  to  me  your, 
kindest  indulgence.     No  man  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. 

I  shall  not  set  myself  up  before  you  as  an  infallible  oracle^  proclaiming 
indisputable  dogmas  ex  cathedra ;  but  rather  as  a  senior  fellow-student 
of  the  mysteries  of  medicine — a  friendly  mentor,  to  point  out  your  path- 
way and  to  aid  you  in  your  labors. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  <<  lectures  cannot  communicate  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  profession  ;  they  cannot  approach  this.  The  great  pur- 
pose of  lectures  should  be,  to  teach  the  student  to  learn  for  himself.  They 
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are  not  to  take  the  place  of  private  study;  but  to  inform  the  pupil 
that  study  may  be  pursued  to  advantage.  Learning  is  a  thing  whiek  w\ 
man  can  do  for  another  :  the  weight  of  education  must  fall  upon  the  leaner 
What  be  does  not  get  and  make  his  own^  by  the  active. exerciae  of  kis 
own  powers^  he  does  not  get  at  all :  he  must  not  merely  receive^  he  vat 
take." 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  mo^t  approved  theory  aad 
practice  in  the  various  diseases  to  which  I  shall  invite  your  attentaon  u 
this  hall,  and  shall  devote  special  attention  to  the  most  ordinary  diseaon— 
those  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  with  which  you  will  have  chk^ 
to  contend,  leaving  the  more  obscure,  rare,  and  incurable  to  be  notieed  br 
the  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  AuscAdtation.  I  deem  it  of  men 
importance  to  teach  you  how  to  recognise  and  cure  the  most  eoniinoo  di^ 
eases,  than  to  diagnose  the  most  rare  and  obscure  and  incurable. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  appropriate  the  eloquent  remarks  of  Dr 
Graves,  uttered  on  a  similar  occasion : 

<<  When  I  shall  hear  that  a  pupil  who  has  acquired  a  solid  stock  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  in  this  institution  has  settled  in  any  particular  town  or  dis- 
trict,^ I  shall  feel,  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  that  we  have 
been  the  humble  means  of  conferring  a  blessing  on  the'  people  entmsted  to 
his  care ;  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  holdii^ 
a  situation  which  multiplies  a  thousand  fold  our  efforts  to  be  useful,  and 
enables  us  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  heal  men.  of  all  nations  and  ko- 
guages.  The  hero  and  the  despot  may  extend  a  sovereignty  over  diatest 
regions — may  exert  an  unlimited  control  over  millions  of  vassals — maj 
dispense  honors  and  rewards,  or  inflict  punishment  and  death — ^thej  may, 
like  Alexander,  grieve  at  the  narrow  limits  of  a  conquered  world,  and  mgb 
for  other  scenes  of  glory :  but  they  cannot  chase  away  pain ;  they  caonot 
bid  the  burning  thirst  to  cease;  or  give  back  repose  to  the  sleepless  ;  tkej 
cannot  impart  feeling  or  motion  to  the  paralysed,  or  sight  to  the  blind; 
and  above  all,  they  cannot  imitate  that  almost  godlike  function  of  tk 
healing  art,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  recall  to  his  fellow  man  reason 
long  banished,  or  restore  to  society  the  hapless  victim  of  insanity." 
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LBdTJRBS  ON  THE  VARIETIES  OP  CONTINUED  FEVER  AND 
THEIR  DISCRIMINATION. 

IMlTer«d  at  St.  Thomas's  HoaplUl,  by  Tbohas  B.  Piaoock,  M.  D.,  AAistant^Physiciui  to  St  Ttaomu'i 

Hospital,  etc. 

Lecture  V — On  the  Rehtions  of  Ti/phun  and  Typhoid  Fever. — 
In  my  last  lecture  I  described  to  you  the  general  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  present,  I  propose  to  inquire  how  far 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  view  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
course,  that  typhus  and  typhoid  are  not  mere  varieties  of  the  same  disease, 
but  distinct  specific  forms  of  fever. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  with  the  advancement  of  Medical  science, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  limit  the  so-called  essential  fevers,  and  to  ascribe 
the  constitutional  symptoms  to  local  causes,  and  especially  to  lesions  of  the 
gastro-enterio' mucous  membrane.  Various  writers  have  at  different  times 
described  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bow- 
*els  as  occurring  in  fever,  but  such  appearances  were  only  regarded  as  acci- 
dental complications,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  climate  or  season,  or  in 
particular  forms  of  disease.  Thus  the  characters  of  the  typhoid  fever  of 
Paris  were  well  described  by  Petit  and  Serres,  in  1813,  under  the  name  of 
"fievre  entero-mesenteriqijie."  Broussais,(a)  however,  ascribed  much  great- 
er importance  to  the  inflammation  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
regarding  it  as  existing  in  all  cases  pf  fever,  and  coptcnded  that  the  febrile 
symptoms  were  the  direct  effects  of  such  local  disease. 

In  1826  M.  Trousseau  (b)  gave  an  account  of  M.Bretoneau's  observations 
on  typhoid,  as  he  had  observed  it  at  Tours,  under  the  names  of  Dothinenterie. 
or  Dothinenterite.  In  1827,  Dr.  Bright  (c)  published  several  cases,' affording 
examples  of  the  intestinal  disease  occurring  in  the  fever  of  London  ;  while 
Dr.  Alison  showed  its  almost  constant  absence  in  the  epidemic  fever  of 
Bdittburgh.  (d)  In  1829,  the  first  edition  of  M.  Louis's  work  appeared,  in 
which  he  illustrated  most  fully  and  philosophically  all  the  features  of  the  ty- 
phoid fever  of  Paris,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  and  in  particular  de- 
monstrated the  constancy  of  the  intestinal  disease.     Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr. 


(a)  Ezamen  de  la  Doctrine  M^dicale,  Paris,  181G. 

(h\  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  Tome  X,  1826,  p.  67. 

(c)  Reports  of  Medical  Oases,  Vol  I.,  p.  178. 

(d)  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  233 
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Southwood  SmiA,  in  1880,  reported,  however,  that  in  London,  while  ^  1 
intestinal  disease  generally  occurred,  it  was  also  very  freqnently  absent ;  aid  i 
in  1836,  M.  Lombard,  (e)  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mcrfcid  af- 1 
pearances  of  typhoid  fever,  as  he  had  observed  it  both  in  Paris  land  Gtos- 
va,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  post-mortem  eTaminatiogw  if 
cases  of  fever  both  in  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  was  not  a  little  sorprbed^o  Aid 
that  the  intestinal  disease,  which  he  had  believed^to  be  a  constant  feature  ^ 
the  disease,  did  not  always  exist  in  the  English  fevers.  The  first  unptts- 
sion  produced  by  these  observations  was  to  raise  doubts  in  Dr.  Lombard'^ 
mind  as  tb  the  importance  of  the  intestinal  lesion  as  a  constant  occurreiic* 
in  fever,  while  he  still  held  to  the  identity  of  the  two  forms  of  fever. 
Subsequently,  however,  after  he  had  seen  more  of  the  English  fevers,  he 
adopted  the  view  that  there  were  here  prevalent  two  distinct  forms  of  dis- 
ease— ^typhus,  which  he  regarded  as  originating  in  Ireland,  and  as  propa- 
gated by  contagion  by  the  Irish  Uborers ;  and  typhoid,  which  was  an  en- 
demic disease,  precisely  eimilar  to  that  with  which  he  was  previously  fami- 
liar. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Gerhard  (f)  published  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  while  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearance 
bore  entire  resemblance  to  the  typhus  of  this  country,  they  presented  veiy 
marked  distinctions  from  the  typhoid  fever,  or  dothinenterite,  which  he  had 
before  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  which  he  had  found  to  be  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  typhoid  fever  which  he  had  studied  in  France; 
and  he  hencejnferred  the  specific  difference  of  the  two  diseases. 

SuchVas  the  state  of  the.question  when,  in  1838,  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine proposed  for  the  subject  of  a  prize,  the  investigation  of  the  analogies 
and  differences  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  (g).  This  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  Essays  of  Gauthier  de  Claubry  and  Montault,  (g)  the 
former  of  whom  contended  for  the  two  fevers  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, while  the  latter  inferred  their  specific  distinctness. 

In  1839  M.  Valleix  entered  into  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  re 
spective  features  of  the  two  forms  of  fever,  founded  upon  the  reports  of 
fourteen  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital ;  and  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  fevers  of  this 


e)  Dublin  Journal,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  17  and  101. 

f )  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  289. 

g)  Mem.  de  I'Acad^mie  Roy.  de  M6d.  T.  VII.,  ]^p.  167,  185. 
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Dimtr^  embraced  two  distinct  species — one,  an  essential  fever,  typhus ;  the 
tVieT,  typhoid,  which  is  identical  with  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris. 

Iti  1-839  Drs.  Hendetson  and  Reid  published  a  report  (h)  on  the  typhus 
ever  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  investigated  fully  and  carefully  the 
(jmptoms  of  that  disease  during  life,  and  the  appearances  of  the  body  after 
ieath^  and  established  the 'almost  constant  absence  of  any  abdominal  symp 
toms  and  of  the  intestinal  lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  ihey  published  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Goodsir,  showing  that  a  fever,  every  way  similar 
to  the  French  typhoid,  'prevailed  endemically  in  some  adjacent  districts. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  closely  studied  both  typhus  and  typhoid 
at  tbe  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and  the  latter  disease  in  Paris,  published  an  able 
memoir,  (i)  in  which  he  advocated  the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases  j 
and  in  the  following  year,  M.  Louis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
adopted  the  same  view. 

The  pecularities  which  distinguish  the  two  diseases,  and  which  have  been 
relied  upon  as  indicating  their  specific  difference,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:     • 

1.  The  mode  of  invasion  of  the  two  diseases  is  generally  very  different. 
Typhus  usually  attacks  suddenly,  and  rapidly  produces  such  prostration  of 
srength  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  seek  medical  relief  at  an  early  period. 
Typhoid  is  usually  more  gradual  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  and  less  rapidly 
advances ;  so  that  the  time  at  which  the  cases  come  under  treatment  is 
usually  much  later. 

2.  Typhus  can  generally  be  traced  to  contagion;  the  origin  of  case* 
of  typhoid  is  often  very  obscure,  and  the  disease,  most  probably,  generally 
originates  in  common  causes,  or,  at  least,  is  very  much  less  contagious. 

3.  Typhus  affects  persons  at  all  ages,  both  those  in  early  and  in  advanced 
life,  though  most  common  during  middle  age.  Typhoid  affects  chiefly 
yotiDg  persons,  and  very  rarely  those  more  than  40  years  old. 

4.  The  eruptions  which  characterize  the  two  diseases  are  different  in 
their  form,  mode  of  appearance,  and  progress;  that  of  typhus  assumes  the 
form  of  a  rash,  is  not,  except  at  the  very  commencement,  elavated  above 
the  surface,  and  has  a  livid-rose  color,  and  subsequently  becomes  petechial ; 
that  of  typhoid  consists  of  several  spots,  few  in  number,  always  elevated, 
and  of  a  pale-rose  color.  The  typhus  rash  appears  at  an  early  period,  fol- 
lows a  regular  course,  and  its  disappearance  is  usually  succeeded  by  conva- 
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lesoence  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  typhoid  spots  come  out  a  few  at  a 
time^  and  continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  successive  crops^  and  their 
final  disappearance  may  precede  for  many  days  the  establishment  of  conva- 
lescence. 

5.  The  predominant  symptoms  in  typhus  are  ordinarily  those  of  prostra- 
tion of  strength  and  of  cerebral  disturbance ;  while  the  evidences  of  gastro- 
intestinal disorder  are  of  minor  importance  and  frequency,  and,  indeed,  are 
often  absent.  The  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous 
membrane  are,  throughout  the  progress  of  typhoid,  predominant :  while  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  less  constant  and  usually  less  severe,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  strength  is  also  generally  less. 

6.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  typhus  is  comparatively  short,  and  is  li- 
mited to  a  tolerably  definite  period.  Typhoid  is  usually  of  longer  duration, 
and  is  less  regular  in  its  course }  some  cases  being  short,  others  very  much 
prolonged. 

7.  In  typhus,  when  convalesence  is  once  established,  the  progress  of  the 
case  to  recovery  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  true  relapses  seldom,  perhaps 
never  occur.  •  In  typhoid,  relapses  are  of  by  no  means  infrequent  occur- 
rence, and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  viscera  and  serous  membranes  fre- 
quently supervene  during  convalescence. 

8.  Typhus  usually  proves  fatal  during  the  second  week  of  illness,  and 
rarely  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  week.  Typhoid,  though  it  may 
prove  fatal  at  as  early  a  period  as  typhus,  usually  destroys  life,  in  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  week,  and  occasionally  death  takes  place  at  a  much  later 
period.   . 

9.  After  death  from  typhus,  the  only  constant  pathological  condition 
found  in  the  body,  is  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  follicles  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  never  present  any  appearances  of  disease.  In 
fatal  cases  of  typhoid  the  follicular  disease  of  the  intestines  is  of  constant 
occurrence. 

These  circumstances  certainly  afford  broad  grounds  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  fever  :  but  it  has  been  contended  that  they  do  not 
prove  their  specific   distinctness. 

1st.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  absence  of  the  intestinal  lesion  in  ty- 
phus is  owing  to  the  much  earlier  period  at  which  death  occurs  in  that  dis- 
ease than  in  typhoid.  This  objection  does  not,  however,  apply ;  for,  though 
the  period  of  death  in  typhus  be  earlier  than  in  typhoid,  it  is  not  too  early 
for  the  intestinal  disease  to  have  appeared;  while  occasionally  typhus  proves 
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ktal  at  a  late  period.  Of  tfao  cases  of  typhus  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
ky  fii:3t  lecture^  one  proved  fatal  from  pneumonia  on  the  thirty-first  day 
'om  admission,  the  precise  duration  of  illness  not  haying  been  ascertained ; 
nd  I  have  examined  cases  which  have  died  on  the  nineteenth  to  the 
wenty-first  days  of  illness^  without  meeting  with  any  evidence  of  intesti- 
ia\  difiease ;  indeed,  after  death  at  the  latest  period,  the  solitary  and  ag- 
gregate glands  are  even  less  distinct  than  in  cases  proving  fatal  in  the  ear- 
ier  stages.  Of  the  cases  of  typhoid  also  one  died  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
lay  of  serious  illness,  and  yet  in  that  instance  the  plates  were  not  only 
greatly  enlarged  and  much  inflamed,  but  in  places  sloughs  had  already 
formed  ;  and  I  exhibited  to  you  a  portion  of  intestine  from  a  patient  who 
died  on  the  fourteenth  day,  which  exhibited  the  most  extensive  and  advanced 
disease.  M.  Chomel,  indeed  infers,  from  the  observations  collected  by 
M.  Liouis  and  himself,  amounting  to  92  in  number,  that  in  typhoid,  ulce- 
ration commences  in  the  plates  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth 
day  at  the  lates];. 

2ndly.  It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  pecularities  of  the  eruption 
on  the  skin,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  intestinal  affection  in  the 
two  forms  of  fever,  may  depend  on  the  relative  vigor  and  age  of  the  sub- 
jects attacked; — that  typhus  is  a  disease  of  the  young  and  robust,  typhoid 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  or  debilitated.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  typhus 
appears  sufficiently  frequently  in  young  subjects  to^prove  its  features  to  be 
similar  in  them  and  in  the  aged.  The  disease  also  may  be  conveyed  by 
contagion  to  persons  under  the  most  diverse  conditions,  and  yet  in  all, 
however  its  malignity  may  vary,  its  general  features  remain  the   same. 

ordly.  It  jbas  been  supposed,  that  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  follicles  is 
only  an  accidental  complication,  superinduced  by  peculiarities  of  local  cli- 
mate or  epidemic  influence.  This  argument  would  possess  much  force  were 
the  two  diseases  never  found  to  prevail  coincidently  in  the  same  localities 
— if  the  fever  which  prevails  in  one  locality  were  always  typhus,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case  in  Edinburgh ;  or  always  typhoid,  as  in  Paris.  It  fails 
however,  entirely  to  explain,  how,  in  other  localities,  as  in  London  for  in- 
stance, we  sometimes  meet  with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other  form  of 
fever ;  and  each  of  them,  instead  of  being  modified  or  displaying  certain 
intermediate  gradations,  is  found  to  present  ita  clearly  defined  and  charac- 
teristic features.  For  the  establishment  of  the  latter  point  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Jenner  (j),  who  for  a  period  of.  three  years  conducted  a  most  elabo- 
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rate  investigation  into  the .  history^  symptoms^  and  morbid  appearances  in 
the  cases  of  fever  treated  at  the  Fever  Hospital;  and  he  has  conelasivelj 
sliown  that  the  typhus  of  London  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  typhoid  as  that  of  Paris.  In  this  state  of  the  question  it 
must;  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  the  argument  preponderated  in  favor  of 
the  non-identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid ;  but  Dr.  Jenner  was  able  to  fur- 
nish still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their  distinctness.  He  has  shown, 
that  during  the  years  1847, 1848,  and  1849,  in  all  instances  in  which  two 
or  more  cases  of  fever  were  admitted  into  the  Fever  Hospital  from  the  same 
house,  with  one  solitary  exception,  whatever  was  the  character  of  the  case 
first  received,  such  also  was  that  of  the  cases  subsequently  admitted  ;  and 
he  has  justly  concluded,  that  if  the  diseases  were  not  propagated  by  sepa- 
rate contagions  or  poisons,  there  would  certainly  have  been  numeroos  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  instead  of  the  solitary  one  I  have  referred  to.  This, 
too,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  It  was  the  ca§Q  of  a  boy 
received  laboring  under  typhoid  after  his  father  h^d  been  previously  ad- 
.  mitted  with  typhus ;  but  the  boy  was  from  home  till  after  his  father's  re- 
moval to  the  Hospital. 

The  constant  absence  of  any  evidences  of  intestinal  disease  in  typhus  was 
confirmed  by  a  report  published  by  Dr.  Reid  (k)  of  the  pathology  of  fever 
in  Edinburgh  in  1842,  which  embraced  no  less  than  100  examinations ; 
and  in  1843  (1)  by  one  by  myself,  detailing  the  results  of  examination  in 
31  other  cases.  These  several  reports  give  a  total  of  161  bases  of  fev6r 
examined  between* the  years  1838  and  1842,  in  only  11  of  which  was  the 
follicular  disease  found,  or  in  about  1  in  14  cases.  Dr.  Bennett,  however, 
(m)  in  1846  and  1847,  found  the  follicular  disease  more  frequent  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  or,  in  19  out  of  63  cases  examined  after  death ;  but,  as  this  report 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  statement  of  the  features  of  the  oases  during 
life,  so  far  from  invalidating  the  general  conclusion,  it  only  proves  that,  at 
the  period  in  question,  typhoid  was  usually  prevalent  in  Edinburgh.  Of 
the  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  intestinal  lesion  was  found,  examined  by 
Dr.  Reid  and  myself,  all  were  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  from  distriota 
adjacent  to  Edinburgh,  and  not  from  the  town  itself;  or,  if  so,  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  laboring  under  the  disease. 

Aftqr  having  had  my  attention  for  several  years  specially  directed  to 
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these  pointS;  I  have  seen  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  fever  charac- 
terized hy  the  general  features  and  eruption  of  typhus  is  unattended  by 
any  lesion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  or  that  the  equally  marked 
disease  characterized  by  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid  is  as  constantly  connect- 
ed ^vrith  the  follicular  disease.  These  facts  have  also  recently  been  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  WUks  from  his  experience  at  Guy'd  Hospital ;  s(nd  similar 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  by  other  writers  both  in  this  country 
and  in  America.  . 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Jenner's  paper  was  read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  in  1849, 1  was  induced  to  look  oyer  the  liotes  of  the  fever  cases 
whioh  I  had  treated  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  to  which  institution  t  was 
then  attached ;  and  I  found  that,  though  these  observations  had  not  been 
collected  with  any  reference  to  that  investigation,  in  every  instanT;e  where 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  were  admitted  into  the  Hospital, 
the  character  of  the  fever  corresponded  in  all  the  cases.     Since  this  time, 
while  I  have  been  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  have  equally 
directed  my  attention  to  thb  question.     I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  several  persons  of  the  same  family  or  from  ^e  same  house,  have  been 
admitted  with  fever,  or  have  been  laboring  under  fever,  and  have  found 
DO  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all  the  cases  in  such  instances  corresponded 
in  character.     Very  recently  we  have  had  several  sets  of  cases  of  typhus  oc  - 
earring  in  members  of  the  same  family  or  in  the  same  house ;  as,  two  pa- 
tients under  my  care  in  Jacob's;  three  of  a  family  under  Dr.  Bennett, 
Dr.  Bristowe,  and  Dr.  jG^oolden ;  and  two  of  a  family  under  Dr.  Barker 
and  Dr.  Ooolden.     Yet  in  all  these  sets  of  cases  the  character  of  the  fever 
was  identical. 

We  have  also  in  the  General  Hospitals,  the  opportunity  of  observing 
what  in  the  Fever  Hospital  could  not  be  seen, — patients  laboring  under 
other  diseases  becpming  affected  by  typhus,  from  their  vicinity  to  typhus 
patients.  OHhe  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  six  the  disease  was 
thus  contracted,  and  very  recently  three  or  four  similar  instances  have  oc- 
curred. In  these  cases  the  character  of  the  fever  always  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  case  from  which  the  others  are  derived.  I  have,  indeed,  seen 
typhus  affect  persons  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances, — old  and  young 
persons,  medical  students,  nurses,  persons  in  depressed  state  of  health, 
from  unhealthy  districts  of  town,  and  others  in  robi^st  general  health,  and 
fresh  from  the  country;  but  I  never  observed  any  material  modification  of 
the  character  of  the  disease,  though,  of  course,  its  intensity  or  malignity 
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will  vary.  If^  however^  the  poison  of  typhus  and  that  of  typhoid  i 
the  same,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  instead  of  all  the  oases  being  d*^ 
racteristically  cases  of  typhoid,  some  would  be  cases  of  typhus  and  wmt  ^ 
typhoid;  while  others  would  present  more  or  less  of  the  characters  oftbs 
two  diseases. 

I  have  recently  treated  a  case,  regarded  as  an  ordinary  instanoe  of  ty- 
phoid, and  which  passed  favorably  through  the  disease,  and  recoy^^  £ 
that  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward )  he  then  was  again  tab: 
with  fever,  having  the  usual  features  of  typhus,  and  characterised  by  a  t; 
phous  rash  on  the  skin.  In  this  instance,  the  patient  lay  in  a  bed  nor 
one  occupied  by  a  typhus  patient,  and  appeared,  during  his  .coDvaleseeav\ 
from  typhoid,  to  hi^ve  contracted  typhus.  .  Facts  of  this  kind  must  be  re- 
garded us  strongly  upholding  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  differeDoe  of  tb« 
two  diseases  ]  for  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  both  affections — like  the  enq- 
tive  fevers — confer,  to  a  great  degree,  immunity  from  subsequent  attack^ 

Lastly,  Dr.  Jenner  has  shown  that  typhus  and  typhoid  may  be  epidemi: 
at  the  same' time,  or  the  dne  disease  may  decline,  while  the  other  is  beoomiof 
more  prevalent,  or  vice  'verm  ;  and  we  have  continual  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving this  to  be  the  case.  Often  you  will  find  many  cases  of  typhoid  ii: 
the  Hospital  but  only  one  or  two  of  typhus  ;  at  b^er  times,  and  SHoh  i? 
now  the  case,  the  typhus  cases  will  be  much  the  most  numerous. 

With  these  various  facts  before  us,  there  can  be  no  longer  much  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  conclusion,  so  ably  illustrated,  and,  I  think,  fully  es- 
tablished by  Br.  Jenner,  that  typhus  and  typhoid  are  specifically  distiact 
diseases.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  deciding  as  i^ 
which  class  a  given  case  should  be  assigned.  The  typhus  eruption  may  be 
more  discrete  than  usual,  the  spots  may  be  more  distinctly  defined,  and 
when  they  first  appear  may  be  unsually  elevated  ;  and  thus,  at  first  sight, 
the  eruption  may  b6ar  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  typhoid.  On  tk^ 
other  hand,  the  eruption  of  rose-spots  in  typhoid  may  be  mingled  with  a 
petechial  eruption,  which  may  assimilate  it  to  the  typhus  rash  ;  or,  from 
the  presence  of  other  eruptions  on  the  skin,  the  characters  of  either  rash 
may  be  disguised.  There  may  thus  be  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  eruption,  but  this  difficulty  will  generally  vanish  on  eareful 
inspection,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  watching  the  progress  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  failed  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  emptioD 
at  the  time  I  first  saw  the  patient;  or,  on  further  examination  a  day  or  two 
afler,  to  have  found  that  the  opinion  first  formed  was  incorrect.     Were, 
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>wever,  the  diffioultj  of  distinguishiDg  the  two  diseases  much  greater  than 
reall J  is,  this  would  not  prove  their  idendtj ;  it  would  only  show,  as 
3iiteiided  by  M.  Louis,  that  they  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
lost  cliseases,  even  some  x>i  those  which  are  tho  best  understood,  are  occa- 
Lonallj  difficult  to  discriminate. 

Wliile,  however,  typhus  and  typhoid  are  distinct  diseases,  they  are  never- 
heless,  very  closely  allied.  This,  at  first  sight,  might  scarcely  appear  to 
fG  tlie  case;  for  typhus  presents  the  type  of  an  essential  fever,  unconnect, 
k1  -with  local  disease ;  while,  typhoid  is  always  associated  with  the  intesti- 
lal  affection.  This  difference  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  in 
:*yplioid,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  there  is  not  any  certain  or  constant 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  general  symptoms  and  the  amount  of 
local  disease.  The  intestinal  affection  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as 
one  symptom  or  result  of  the  essential  disease.  Both  affections  are  thus 
closely  allied  to  the  eruptive  fevers,  while  they  are  markedly  distinct  from 
the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  dependent  on  malaria. 

Hut,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of  thus  elaborately^rawing 
the  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  fever  f  Much  every  way.  In 
the  first  place,  though  the  practical  application  should  not  be  now  apparen  t 
the  extension  of  our  knowled^  would  yet  be  desirable ;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  advances  in  our  acquaintance  with  diseases  must  ultimate- 
ly prove  useful  in  practice. 

But  the  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  is  one  which  is  full  of  im- 
portance. The  prognosis  in  the  two  diseases  is  different ;  and,  though 
the  principles  which  should  guide  our  treatment  may  be  similar  in  both, 
they  must  be  greatly  modified  in  their  application  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  PEEUON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 
By  Archibald  Smith,  M.  D. 

The  various  climates  of  Peru,  as  changed  or  modified  hy  the  measure  of 
elevation  from  the  sea,  and  other  local  causes,  are  not  merely  curious  to  the 
meteorologist,  but  more  especially  interesting  to  the  physician  -,  they  are, 
above  all,  important  in  relation  to  the  development  in  some  localities,  and 
the  disappearance  in  others,  of  phthisis ;  this  point  I  shall  now  endeavor 
very  shortly  to  illustrate. 

1.  What  are  the  Localities  or  Climates  in  Peru  in  which  Phthisis  is 
most  and  least  Prevalent? — This  disease  is  properly  a  product  of  the  warm 
77 
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and  humid  yallejs  of  the  coast,  such  as  that  of  the  Rimac.  And  km 
Lima,  where  you  have  an  extensive  view  up  this  valley,  to  the  kifte 
SDOW-clad  peaks  of  the  Cordillera,  every  gradation  of  climate  is  onfoldsd 
in  the  intervening  distance,  that  one  would  have  to  pass  through  in  a  r&j- 
age  of  many  days,  from  Oallao  to  Cape  Horn.  And  in  the  inland  gfeis 
beyond  (as  in  the  often-mentioned  vale  of  Huanuoo),  we  have  noticed  how 
the  extremes  of  climate  are  bronght  within  much  nearer  limits  than  th^ 
*  embraced  even  in  this  picturesque  and  imposing  bird's-eye  view  from  Liss 
— especially  from  the  bridge,  looking  eastward.  Nor  is  there,  in  all  tL^ 
range  of  climate,  a  locality  in  which  phthisis  is  more  prevalent  than  in  th^ 
mild  and  equable  temperature  of  the  capital *and  its. immediate  environs. 

Piura,  the  most  northern  province  of  Peru,  though  within  two  or  three 
degrees  of  the-  endless  moisture  and  vegetation  of  the  Equator,  is  jbi  ihi 
most  hot  and  arid  in  the  republic.  Its  maritime  district  is  dso  considered 
the  most  healthy  on  all  the  coast,  and  remarkably  free  from  palmooarj 
disease  or  ooisumption.  In  the  pastoral  sierra — ^iz.,  on  the  loflj  slop& 
and  colder  plains  of  the  Andes,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  nnfre- 
quent;'  ^nd  sometimes  terminate  in  the  worst  manner,  by  suppuration  or 
gangrene,  when  left,  as  usually  happens  in  remote  Indian  villages,  without 
medical  assistance. "*"  Phthisis  pulmonalis  is,  I  am  persuaded  by  a  long 
residence  in  these  mountain  regions,  little  known  to  the  native  populatioD. 
except  as  imported  to  the  hill-land  from  the  coast.  In  those  warmer 
valleys  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  where  the  temperature  is  sufficientJj 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  banana  and  sugar  cane,  we  meet  with  fre- 
quent development  of  hepatic  disease ;  and  when  the  climate  is  particular- 
ly warm  and  humid,  as  in  the  province  of  Huamalies,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Montafier,  we  even  meet  with  severe  examples  of  ague ;  and  these  ^tna- 
tions  are  but  ill  calculated  to  restore  the  health  of  a  consumptive  invalid, 
I  resided  for  several  years  in  the  vale  of  Huanuco,  which — as  previouslj 
mentioned — ^is  dry,  and  free  of  malaria,  at  an  elevation  varying,  as  it  ex- 
tends along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  thermometer  rarely,  throughout  the  entire 
year,  above  72°,  or  below  66**  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  But  this  climate,  though 

*  The  Indians  have  many  native  remedies  for  what  they  call  dolor  de  eo^tado^  or 
pleurisy ;  but  I  found,  in  Cerro  Pasco,  bleeding,  followed  up  by  tartar  emetic, 
most  efficacious.  In  the  sierra,  bleeding  is  better  supported  than  on  the  coast, 
where  twelve  ounces  of  blood  is  a  large  bleeding  among  the  white  Creoles.  In  Li- 
ma, where  the  lancet  cannot  be  used  safely,  tartar  emetic,  pushed  in  small  doses, 
alone  or  combined  with  morphine,  to  the  e&tent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  grains, 
generally  subdues  either  pleurisy  or  pneumonia. 
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c^'miable,  did  not  prove  favorable  to  the  convalescence  of  phtMsioal  patients 
^K-^z>uight  there  from  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
^\^^T  saw  a  case  of  phthisis  originate  in  that  locality.     In  like  manner /he 
<::>ld— often  damp*  and  variable,  and  always  highly  rarefied — atmosphere  o^ 
Y:^<i  mining  district  Qf  Cerro  Pasco,  and  other  localities  near  the  snow-line, 
^*    xEnfavorable  to  recovery  from  phthbis.     But  Huarriaca,  which  lies  in  the 
fl  ascent  from  Cerro  to  Huanuco,  is  very  favorable  to  such  recovery,  as  I 
b^xi.(i  frequent  occasion  to  test  when  at  the  mines ;  whence  we  usually  sent 
o^ar  patients  *from  pulmonary  affections  to  convalesce  at  this  desirable  place, 
distant  eight  leagues  of  pretty  rapid  descent  from  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro 
7Er*asco.     Huarriaca  is  in  climate  very  like  Obrajillo,  on  the  western  slope 
of*   the  Andes,  and  is  one  of  those  recesses  in  the  Andine  glens  and  defiles 
"very  productive  in  maize,  com  or  wheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  natural  pas- 
t^ures  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  cultivated  lucem  on  the  jstraths.     Snob,  in. 
<ieed,  are  the  marked  localities,  blessed  with  a  steady  temperate  climate, 
a.nd  a  dry  air  of  about  60**  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  as  well  as  sunny  cheerful 
dky  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Such  are  the  localities  where 
pbthisis  proper,  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  only  known  as  an  ex- 
otic I  • 

2.  The  Froportion  of  Deaths  hy  Phthisis  compared  to  other  Di^ases 
rya  the  Coast  of  Peru. — This  proportion,  for  want  of  satisraotory  statistical 
returns,  can  only  be  answered  at  present  in  respect  to  the  capital,  and  even 
there  only  approximately.  From  data  before  me — ^let  us  take  the  mean  of 
ten  years,  say  from  1841  to  1860,  inclusive — the  average  may  be  struck 
at  3,200  deaths  annually,  of  all  diseases,  in  Lima.  Of  this  gross  sum,  the 
monthly  hospital  returns  account  for  1,700 )  while  a  somewhat  less  propor^ 
tion — viz.,  1 ,500,  are  indiscriminately  entered  in  the  report  of  the  geperal 
cemetery  under  the  title  ''  various  diseases.''  But  from  the  more  specific 
evidence  as  to  details,  furnished  by  the  hospital  reports,  I  will  here  state 
the  average  mortality  for  the  ten  years,  given,  in  1,700  cases  yearly,  as 
follows : 

From    fever 600 

From  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoe 480 

From  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 160 

From  phthisis  pulmonalis... 320 

From  pundry  other  diseases 140 

Total 1,700 

Thus,  next  to  fever  and  dysentery,  phthisis  was  the  most  fatal  disease 
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known  in  Lima  up  to  the  first  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  iJmt 
from  the  years  1851  to  1854,  as  described  and  recorded  bj  me  in  No.  Sle 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  but  with  whidi^  in  «■ 
present  estimate,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  it  can  be  shown  in  this  wit, 
that  in  1,700  hospital  cases  of  fi^tal  termination  annually,  820  of 
deaths  proceed  from  phthisis,  we  arrive  at  an  average  proportion  for  t^ 
whole  mixed  population  of  lama  admitted  to  hospital  treatment.  Ak 
further,  if  we  put  to  one  side  the  indefinite  number  of  deaths  firom^  labi^ 
tile  diseases,  among  the  1,500  indiscriminately  sent  from  the  differat 
parochial  wards  of  the  city,  and  included  under  one  common  bend — m^ 
^'various  diseases,"  there  appears  no  reason  why,  among  the  remainii^ 
adult  population  included  in  the  said  gross  parochial  deaths,  as  disttoct 
from  the  more  detailed  and  special  hospital  returns,  the  ratio  of  deatk 
from  phthisis,  as  compared  to  other  diseases,  should  not  be  approximately 
the  same  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  1,700  who  died  in  hospital,  where  the 
proportion  has  been  pretty  reliably  ascertained  as  above,  to  be  about  3  ic 
17. 

3.  In  what  Stage  or  Form  of  Phthisis  is  if  found  Curable  Ay  <i 
Change  from  the  Climate  of  the  Coast  to  the  Sierra  f — On  the  coasi 
generaOy,  the  most  usual  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  affections  is  obserred 
to  be  some-  check  to  the  perspiration  (resfrio);  and  not  only  puhnonaiy 
complaints,  but  rheumatisms,  diarrhoe  and  fevers  acknowledge  this  origin. 
It  is  more  particularly  in  spring  that  we  see  the  effects  of  this  resfrio  in 
hospitals  crowded  with  patients  under  the  influence  of  febrile  catarrh,  pnea< 
monia,  pleurisy  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  When  the  frame  becomes  much 
debilitated,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  convalescing  from  some  prior 
ailment,  it  is  a  familiar  event  that  under  these  circumstances,  incipient 
phthisis  presents  itself,  in  the  form  of  such  admonitory  symptoms  as  growing 
debility,  failing  appetite,  a  slight  dry  cough,  feverish  pulse  and  heat,  with 
restlessness  and  wakefulness  by  night. 

In  the  dry  and  sultry  summer  montlas  cases  occur  under  a  different 
aspect,  in  which  from  the  beginning,  the  gastric  system  is  more  ostensiblj 
disordered.  The  tongue  whitish-colored  and  furred;  evening  fever  and 
sleepless  nights;  a  short  dry  cough;  depression  of  spirits,  with  a  forebod- 
ing of  pulmonary  consumption  or  haemoptysis  on  the  part  of  the  invalid, 
are  so  many  symptoms  which  attend  this  form  of  attack.  In  all  cases, 
whether  originally  of  the  gastric  or  pulmonary  type,  the  patient  or  physi- 
cian must  not  waste  time  in  the  employment  of  unsuccessful  special  reme- 
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diee.  And  the  plain  reason  of  thu  practical  admonition^  which  indeed 
amounts  to  a  popular  maxim  in  Pem^  is  that  a  change  from  the  coast  to 
the  mountain  climates,  graduated  as  the  case  may  require,  wiU  do  more  to 
restore  health  than  all  the  drugs  within  their  ken;  and  that,  if  this  easy 
migration  be  too  long  deferred,  confirmed  as  well  as  hopeless  phthisis  will 
be  the  end  of  disorders  so  initiated  on  the  coast. 

Hut  though  it  be  here  necessary  to  characterize  such  examples  as  the 
above,  in  pointing  out  the  introductory  forms  which  phthisis  assumes  in 
Peru,  yet  it  is  important  to  bear  distinctly  in  mind,  that  the  most  com- 
mon prelude,  as  well  as  attendant,  of  the  Lima  phthisis  pulmonalis,  un- 
doabtedly  is  haemoptysis;  to  which  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  pre- 
disposition among  all  the  mixed  classes  and  races  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly in  the  white,  Creole  and  brown  females  of  preponderating  Indian 
caate.     The  healthy,  fuU-chested,  mountain  Indian  mother,  if  engaged  in 
the  maternal  duty  of  suckling  her  young  on  the  coast,  often  acquires  a 
predisposition  to  haemoptysis,  to  which  she  has  shown  no  tendency  what- 
ever so  long  as  she  lived  and  nursed  on  the  mountains.     On  the  hill-land 
the  ordinary  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  vigorously  exercised; 
while  on  the  coast;  the  long-continued  influence  of  a  warm  and  humid  at- 
mosphere not  only  keeps  up  a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  but  induces  a  more 
languid  appetite,  and  a  less  perfect  and  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  etc.,  which  soon  tells  on    the  whole  system.     Europeans   soon 
become  lazy,  and  unwilling  to  take  exercise  on  foot,  in  the  Lima  climate, 
and  suffer  a  great,  though  gradual,  loss  of  nervous  and  muscular  power. 
The  offspring,  especially  the  male  offspring,  of  the  athletic  Spaniard,  grows 
up  a  comparatively  delicate  man;  but.  the  negro  race  thrive  well  on  the 
coast,  and  retain  the  muscular  power  of  their  progenitors.     The  white 
family  always  suffer  more   or   less   from  a  protracted  residence  in  Lima, 
where  congestive  diseases  are  sure  to  arise  in  this  race;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  prevailing  disorders,,  haemorrhoids,  blennorrhoe,  dysentery,  etc. 
"Whenever  haemoptysis  shows  itself  in  Lima — which  it  often  does  in  the 
Creole  ladies  after  an  evening  party  (tertulla)  without  any  previously  per- 
ceived sign  or  suspicion  of  so  great  a  misfortune — the  circumstance  is  al- 
ways one  of  alarm. 

The  spitting  of  blood  may  be  very  slight  at  first,  and  attended  with  a 
slight  cough;  and  fro^i  so  apparently  simple  a  beginning,  experience  and 
common  observation  lead  the  patient,  friends,  and  physicians  together  to 
fear  the  approach  of  phthisis,  unless  the  haemoptysis  and  cough  can  be 
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speedily  gubdued.  As  a  general  role,  in  such  cases,  phthisis  is  always  sos- 
pected  to  lurk  in  the  background,  unless  its  incubation  be  promptly  checi- 
ed  by  a  change  of  climate.  The  ordinary  result  is,  that  those  so  circum- 
stanced, especially  when  of  the  delicately-organized,  fair  Creole  race.  Ten 
rarely  trust  to  medicine  or  to  the  assistance  of  the  physician,  but  at  occe 
order  the  mules  and  other  necessary  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  tk 
interior.  It  is  only  by  this  decided  conduct  that  they  hope  pennanentl} 
to  guard  against  a  future  and  more  formidable  return  of  hsBmoptjsis,  with 
its  phthisical  consequences;  and  they  seek  at  first  notice  of  the  disease  to 
insure  a  full  reparation  of  the  injured  respiratory  organs,  by  an  adequate 
continuance  in  the  well-known  and  appropriated  regions  of  convalesoenct^ 

When  cases  thus  inaugurated — which  are  far  too  frequent  in  liima  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Peru — go  on  for  a  few  weeks,   not   to   aj 
months,  without  decided  amendment  under  medical  treatment,  we  may 
expect  to  find  on  examination  positive  signs  of  pulmonary  consumptioD, 
Now,  then,  besides  occasional  returns  of  haemoptysis  more  or  less  devel- 
oped, varying  from  colored  sanguineous  sputa,  to  mouthfuls  or  even  cup- 
fulls  of  blood  at  a  time,  there  is  also  more  or  less  cough,  soon  attended  by 
some  degree  of  pain  in  the  chest;  depression  of  spirits,  failure  of  appetite, 
with  loss  of  flesh,  and  lassitude;  some  notable  change  in  the  respiratory 
sound,  or  perceptible  deviation  from  the  normal  murmur,  with  almost  always 
obscurity  of  sound  on  percussion  under  either  the  right  or  the  left  clavicles. 
No  Lima  junta  of  experienced  native  or  well  acclimated  European  physi- 
cians, would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  order  to  the  sierra  a  patient  in  the 
condition  1  have  just  described.     They  would  deem  this  transfer  of  cli- 
mate as  the  only  security   for  the  patient. 

Under  such  conditions  I  have  witnessed  the  application  of  all  approved 
European  remedies  of  every  school  fully  tried,  where  the  phthisical  pa- 
tient was,  for  one  reason  or  another,  destined  to  run  his  course  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  capital,  under  the  eye  of  able  assistants,  but  always  with 
the  same  fatal  termination. 

Cod-liver  oil,  extensively  used  of  late  years,  has  appeared  to  alleviate  the 
pulmonary  symptoms,  by  improving  the  habitual  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  did  no  more  in  that  country,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  success  in  Europe. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  cases  of  pneumonia,  imperfectly  cured,  terminate 
in  chronic  phthisis,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  I  have  also  met  with  cases  of 
passive  and  chronic  haemoptysis  sustained  by  pulmonary  congestion,  or  con- 
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<3^quent  upon  heart  disease;  which  never  passed  into  phthisis.  But  such 
<^Sise8  are  easily  distinguished  for  the  most  part,  and  I  may  just  say  in  pas- 
4S>^Dg^  that  small  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine — say  twenty  drops  thrice  a 
<^ay — have  been  useful  in  stopping  these  passive  forms  of  pulmonary 
liiaemorrhage. 

In  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  attended  with  opaque  and  purulent  sputa, 
c5olliquative  sweats,  bronchial  and  cavernous  respiration,  with  all  the  aggra- 
-vated  symptoms  of  hectic  fever — even,  in  such  a  plight,  the  change  from 
the  climate  of  Lima  or  the  coast  to  that  of  the  Andine  slopes  (at  modern 
elevations  relatively  to.  the  snow  line)  has  been  known  to  prolong  life  for 
^ears,  and  allow  the  patient  renewed  strength  to  return  from  time  to  time 
to  the  coast,  with  marked  improvement  in  general  health,  as  well  as  in  the 
eoDdition  of  the  lungs,  and  quite  free  from  fever.     But  after  a  few  years, 
such  partial  convalescents  have  succumbed  to  a  fresh  accession  from  cold 
or  other  exciting  cause.     But  while  I  state  these  facts,  and  could  cite  indi- 
Tidual  instances  in  point,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  timeous 
removal  to  the  sierra  i§  intended  to  prevent  the  advancement  of  phthisis 
beyond  its  first  initiatory  stage  in  the  hsemoptoic  form  of  invasion  so 
prevalent  in  Peru,  or  to  cause  it  to  retrograde   altogether,  even   from 
this  primary  condition.     It  must  be' clearly  understood,   therefore,   that 
I    claim   the   curative   effects  of   the   Andine   climated,  on    the   broad- 
est grounds  of  facts  and  experience,  in  favor  of  the  early  stage  only,  and 
not  the  more  advanced  periods  of*  "pulmonary  consumption,  when  there  is, 
correctly  speaking,  no  sound  lung  to  rescue.     - 

4.  What  arc  the  Inland  Localities  in  Peru  approved  as  the  best  for 
Convalescence  from  Phthisis  ? — I  shall  speak  of  the  localities  best  known 
in,  and  most  convenient  to,  the  capital ;  other  inland  positions  of  corres. 
ponding  temperature  will  naturally  be  resorted  to  from  other  points  of  the 
coast,  according  to  their  contiguity.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  by  the  Pasco  road  from  Lima,  Haraway  (usually  pronounced  Yaraway) 
and  Canta  are  considered  the  best  localities;  and  Huamantanga  is  also 
considered  favorable ;  but  Canta,  above  all,  on  this  route,*  is  allowed  to  be 
most  desirable,  being  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Lima,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  10,000  feet,  on  a  height  overlooking  Obrajillo,  which  latter  is  in 
a  hollow  locked  in  by  hills,  and  about  1,000  feet  lower  than  Canta.  Again, 
by  the  Zarma  road  from  Lima,  Matucana  and  San  Mateo  are  favorable  cli- 
mates ;  the  former,  according  to  McLean,  is  8,026,  and  the  latter  10,984 
feet  high  3  and  of  the  two,  Matucana  is  considered  the  best.     But.  Canta 
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is  found  preferable  to  either  as  a  plaee  of  permanent  convulesceoce.  Gri- 
luay,  enclosed  in  a  basin  shaped  hollow  a  few  leagnes  above  OliiajiQo,  m 
the  Pasco  road^  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,'  and  corresponds  in  damA 
with  Chicla,  a  few  leagnos  above  San  Mateo  on  the  Zarma  road,  at  an  ^ 
vation  of  above  12,000  feet,  according  to  McLean  and  Hemdon's  ree^ 
ing.     Both  these  localities  are  hostile  to  the  phthisical  patient. 

When  it  is  determined  to  pass  the  Cordillera  for  convalesceQce,  Ihk  u 
usually  done  by  the  pass  of  Yuali  or  by  Tucto,  to  the  temperate  valley  d 
Zarma,  Jauja,  and  Huancayo.     The   elevation  at  the  pass  of  the  Yhsdi 
mountain  above  Culluay  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  that  of  Antaraogra,  (ak- 
called  Antivcona)  above  Chicla  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  as  £ar  us  eu 
be  determined  by  the  measurements  of  different  observers..    Mdjean  gives 
the  one  at  15,548,  and  Rivero  the  other — viz:  that  of  the  Vioda,  tt 
15,500;  the  Viuda  being  15,968  feet— j^<i  1;000  feet  above  the  line  <rf 
glaciers  or  permanent  snow.     Across  the  Cordillera  gates  or  passes  (Pcwta- 
chuelas,)  the  patient,  if  very  weak,  is  conveyed  in  a  litter,  and  if  his 
direction  be  Pasco,  he  cannot  remain  there,  but  must  at  once  pass  through 
to  Huarriaca,  a  climate  quite  analogous  in  temperature  to  that  of  Obn- 
jillo,  only  with  better  ventilation.     But  physicians  from  Lima  always  send 
their  phthisical  patients  (when  ordered  across  the  Cordillenr)  to  Zartna  aod 
Jaiija  as  the  great  sites  of  convalescence;  and  on  the  way  to  these  cele- 
brated localities,  Matucana  is  the  favorite  resting  place  of  phthisical  and 
hsamoptoic  patients.     It  is  at  this  point,  in  the  headland  of  the  vaDey  o'^ 
the  Rimac,  enjoying  a.  mild  atmosphere  on  the  confines  of  Uie  air  of  the 
coast  and  the  sierra,  and  just  within  the  rain  line,  without  being  yet  too 
wet  or  cold,  that  the  invalids  alluded  to  receive  the  first  kindly  impressions  <^ 
improving  health,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  here,  proceed  to  those 
more  favorable  climates,  in  higher  elevations,  beyond  the  first  Gordilleia. 

I  should  state  expressly,  that  the  extensive  valley  of  Jauja,  rather  cooltf 
in  temperature,  and  also  of  a  few  hundred  feet  more  elevation  above  the 
sea  than  Zarma  (which  Herndon  gives  at  9,788,)  is  allow'ed  to  have  a  decided 
superiority  for  the  recovery  of  the  haemoptoic  and  phthisical  invalid.  The 
climate  of  this  locality  is  temperate,  and  productive  of  a  great  variety  of 
gndn  and  green  crops.  But  for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  the  Montana  elimatef 
for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  too  damp,  and  if  the  patient  be 
not  careful  in  ordinary  ablution — which  natives  prefer  doing  when  the  son 
shines — the  body  is  apt  to  be  chilled.  Lieutenant  Herdon  experienced 
this  effect  after  bathing,  and  cautions  his  readers  on  the  subject. 
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X  shall  condade  these  observations  by  endeavoring  to  solve  an  important 
rol>lem  bearing  intimate  reference  to  onr  present  inquiry^  and  wbioh  I 
nd  suggested  in  Dr.  James  Copland's  very  elaborate  and  instructive  article 
n  Tubercolar  Phthisis,  recently  published  in  Part  It  of  his  valuable 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.' 

The  problem  I  allude  to  is  contained  in  the  following  extract : — 

^*  Having  ascertained  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  aborignes  of  a 
country  or  climate,  it  is  ne^t  of  impiortance  to  know  how  far  that  frequency 
nay  be  modified,  diminished,  or  increased  by  change  to  other  countries, 
either  colder  or  warmer,  or  of  higher  or  lower  elevation,  etc.,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  different  food  and  other  habits/'     (p.  IIHO,  sect.  205.) 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  this  quotation.     I  hope  I  may,  without 
any  undue  pretension,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  feel  not  only  authorized, 
bat  called  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  record  on  this  head  the  result  of 
my  long  experience  in  dififerent  climates  of  Peru.     I  shall  therefore  re- 
mark that,  as  regards  the  native  white  Creole  and  the  brown  races  of 
mixed  blood,  this  problem  may  be  considered  as  solved  in  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis  pulmonalis  attended  with  more  or  less  hssmoptysis.     By  change  to 
other  countries — ^for  example,  to  Chile,  which  is  colder,  or  to  Guayaquil, 
which  is  on  the  Equator,  and  consequently  warmer — ^the  offset  on  the 
patient  from  lima  has  been  so  often  tried  and  found  injurious,  that  this 
is  a  change  of  climate  which  no  experienced  resident  physician  would 
venture  to  recommend.    But  by  proceeding  inland  to  the  valley  of  Jauja, 
at  the  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  such  incipient  phthisical 
cases — especially  of  the  haemoptoic  type,  as  I  have  defined — are  always 
relieved,  and  almost  always  cured,  provided  the  patient  remain  long  enough 
in  tlie  uplands  to  insure  this  result. 

Time  is  required  to  bring  about  a  radical  organia  change,  for  when  indi- 
viduals apparently  quite  recovered  in  Jauja  descend  to  the  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  capital,  within  a  few  months  the  hssmoptic  and  other 
phthisical  symptoms  have  been  observed  to  return,  rendering  a  longer 
residence  in  the  sierra  necessary  to  insure  a  permanent  cure.  A  year's 
sojcarn  in  the  sanitary  climate  of  the  hiU-land  is  usually  considered  indis- 
pensable in  serious  cases,  which  have  demanded  a  transandine  climate. 
Milder  cases  and  slighter  indications  of  pulmonory  disease,  with  tubercular 
devdopment,  often  yield  to  a  few  months'  residence  at  Matucana,  Hara- 
way,  or  Canta,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  not  fiur  from  the 
resooroes  of  the  capital. 
78 
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The  unyarjiDg  experience  of  centuries,  perfectly  relied  upon  bf 
natives,  proclaims  this  change  from  the  coast  to  the  sierra  eKmwteg, 
afford  undoubted  beneficial  results  to  tbe  native  white,  as  vrell  as  the 
shades  of  brown  and  olive  races  of  the  coast,  when  laboring  nnder 
tjsis  or  pulmonary  consumption.  The  negro  is  less  subject  to 
and  also  reluctant  to  encounter  the  bracing  air  of  the  (TordiUen; 
favorite  element  is  the  warm  and  humid  ur  of  the  coast.  The  influes 
race  in  the  cure  of  disease  is  wisely  considered  by  Dr.  Copland  a£  of 
importance  than  has  been  yet  bestowed  upon  it.  In  Peru,  I  found  Ihx 
truth  constantly  illustrated  in  pimctioe.  For  instance,  in  dysentery,  Q>lB»;f 
and  opium  properly  and  timeously  administered,  are  almost  infyiihle  ii 
the  Indian  race,  in  the  white  far  less  certain,  and  in  the  negro  cannot  ht 
depended  upon  at  all.  In  yeUow  fever,  turpentine  cured  as  many  as  £fH 
per  cent  of  Indians,  apparently  in  a  hopeless  condition,  being  sent  to  ^ 
Lazaretto,  as  it  was  believed,  in  an  incurable  state ;  but  in  the  wliites,  tsr- 
pontine,  as  administered  by  us  in  Peru,  in  the  year  1854,  vras  of  compan- 
tively  little  power;  and  as  for  the  negroes,  we  had  no  opportunity  d 
ascertaining  its  effects,  since  in  them  this  malady,  so  fatal  to  the  whites, 
was  scarcely  experienced,  except  as  a  slight  fever  with  headache,  whid 
by  the  aid  of  common  enemata  passed  off  in  a  few  days,  leaving  no  had 
symptoms  or  dregs  of  disease  behind  it. 

But  as  regards  phthisis,  which  we  have  been  considering  above,  I  haK 
always  seen  cases  of  the  character  described  by  me  turn  out  weU  thrwig^ 
migration  to  the  sierra.  And  I  may  truly  say,  that  from  mj  own  kmf 
experience  in  Peru,  and  knowledge  of  these  cases,  I  oould  easily  reocooBt 
a  multitude  of  permanent  cures,  also  familiar  to  many  native  physicians. 

This  result,  as  far  a^  the  natives  are  concerned — ^a  goodly  mixture  and 
variety  of  races,  we  must  admit — ^is  simply  conclusive  matter-of-fact ;  and 
now  that  the  communication  by  Panama  is  so  easy,  it  may  be  worth  whOe 
to  test  the  effects  of  the  Andine  climate  of  Peru  on  the  European  phthsicsl 
invalid.  I  had  little  opportunity  to  do  so  with  the  English  under  mj 
charge  in  that  country,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  it  was  as  £iyor- 
able  to  the  European  as  to  the  native  Creole.  But  allowances,  no  doubt, 
must  be  made  for  different  habits  of  life  and  other  causes.  The  benefit 
received  by  Peruvians  in  the  instances  in  question  are  to  evident  to  admit 
of  cavil,  nor  can  the  good  effects  be  explained  on  the  score  of  mere  change 
of  scenery  and  the  pleasures  of  traveling.  All  coast-born  Peruvians  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and  their  native  towns — above  all,  Lima- 
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:i  extreme  reluctance,  and  look  upon  the  sierra  as  a  kind  of  Siberia — a 
^e  of  privation  and  exile.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  these  prejudicea  and  dis- 
^s^  when  they  realize  the  change  to  the  sierra,  they  are  constantly  seen 
recover  there,  under  conditions  of  pulmonary  tubercular  disease  which 
:ild  undoubtedly  terminate  &tally,  and  that  very  soon,  on  the  coast. 
3iitbe  mountains,  the  Limefiian  habits  of  diet  are  necessarily  somewhat 
koged,  and  the  invalids  are  naturally  led  to  more  exercise  in  the  open 
;  but  yet  their  in-door  habits,  with  their  gambling  propensities,  will 
3r  predominate,  whether  on  the  hills  or  coast.  Cards  and  dice,  indeed, 
»  esteemed  not  merely  an  amusement,  but  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
Qteel  education. 

The  air  of  the  mountains — in  those  elevated  localities  pointed  to  as  suit- 
le  to  the  recovery  of  the  phthisical  invalid — ^is  free  from  the  malaria  of 
e  coast,  and  (as  we  have  already  learnt)  clear,  light,  cool,  and  invigorat- 
g — alike  removed  from  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat^  and,  upon  the  whole, 
tmarkably  equable. 

On  the  coast,  the  natives  continually  drink  in  abundance  cooling  acidu- 
kted  beverages,  as  lemonades,  pineades,  etc.,  and  the  classes  in  better 
Lrcumstances,  (under  the  idea  that  a  weakening  climate  needs  strength- 
ning  food)  use  much  more  animal  food  than  a  climate  so  mild,  with  an 
adolent  life,  would  seem  to  require.  Indeed,  all  grades  of  the  population 
onsume  great  quantities  of  Uurd  and  pork,  and  also  of  fish  fried  in  pans  of 
K)iling  lard.  This  kind  of  cooking  goes  on  in  the  open  squares,  comers  of 
itreets,  and  market  places,  every  evening  and  morning,  for  the  convenience 
>f  the  populace  or  lower  classes,  who  thus  feed  in  the  open  air  at  small 
;o3t  of  money  and  free  from  domestic  trouble.  Sweets,  pastry,  and  fruits 
they  eat  at  all  hours,  irrespective  of  their  regular  meals.  On  the  removal 
of  invalids  from  such  a  population  to  the  sierra,  the  same  facilities  do  not 
offer.  The  mountain  diet  is  necessarily  more  simple,  and  the  habits  of  life 
there  assumed,  for  the  time,  are  more  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  district 
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New  Orleans  School  op  Medicine. — ^But  a  few  months  ago  wc 
announced  the  organization  of  a  new  institution  in  this  city^  bearing  t^ 
ahove  title.  At  that  time  the  ground  was  unbroken,  and  so  modi  hk 
necessarily  to  be  accomplished,  in  order  to  carry  into  absolate  efieet  tb 
enlarged  scheme  of  the  Faculty,  that  even  some  friends  of  the  eiiter|aiE 
whispered  doubts  whether  there  was  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  the  ^ 
sired  end.  On  the  25th  of  May,  not  a  brick  was  on  the  ground  where  i 
large  and  commodious  edifice  was  required,  and  from  distant  Ehirope  vif 
to  come  museum,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus — indeed,  eYerjthiB| 
requisite  for  the  proper  appointment  of  a  first  class  Medical  InstitotioB. 
What  has  been  done  since  we  first  set  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ? 

On  Common  street,  immediately  opposite  the  Charily  Hospital  gate,  a 
now  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  our  city — the  Ntr 
Orleans  School  of  Jf^efictne,— complete  and  fiilly  occupied.     Within  the 
building  are  to  be  found  two  of  the  most  beautiful  lecture  roonis  eyer  ocm- 
structed,  and  each  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  persons  with  comfort 
There  is  the  finest  dissecting  room  in  the  country — well  supplied  with  ps 
and  pure  cistern  water.     There  are  two  museum  rooms,  capable  of  contab- 
ing  everything  that  could  be  desired.     There  is  a  spacious  "  Dean's  room  j' 
besides  as  many  as  eight  ante-rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  Professors.     Hiere 
is  a  Janitor's   room,  and,  adjoining  it,  a  room  to  be  used  as  a  dispenmj. 
Water  is  conducted  to  every  room  in  the  house  from  an  ample  cistern  ob 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  gas  finds  its  way  to  every  pqint  where  it  maj 
be  requisite.     The  museum  room  is  stored  with  everything  requisite  for 
the  complete  demonstration  of  a  course,  and  the  Faculty  are  early  expeet- 
ing  two  more  shipments  from  Paris  of  the  most  elegant  preparations  ever 
sent  to  thb  country.     The  obstetric  cabinet  of  wet  preparations  is  proba- 
bly not  equalled  in  the  Southern  country.     It  has  been  purchased  from  ao 
ex-professor  of  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  land,  and  consists  of  about 
200  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  specimens  from  nature,  all  in  most 
beautiful  condition  for  the  closest  examination.     The  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  is  equal  to  any,  having  been  ordered  from  the  beet  mao- 
ufacturers  in  Europe  and  America,  and  without  regard  to  cost.     In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  doors  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  were 
thrown  open  tS  the  public  on  the  17th  November,  and  the  institution  duly, 
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liough  uncNstentatiotuslj,  inaugurated.  All  the  iDtrodnctory  lectures  have 
keen  delivered  by  the  several  professors,  and  the  regular  course  is  now  pro- 
^i^ssing.  The  matriculation  book  lies  on  the  table  in  the  Dean's  room' 
ind  on  its  pages  are  now  to  be  found  enrolled  the  names  of  51  young  gentle- 
Lxien,  hailing  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Greorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Nicaragua — and  the  end  is 
not  yet,  as  "  the  cry  is,  still  they  come." 

Here,  then,  is  what  has  been  done;  and  we  undertake  to  say  that  it  has 
all  been  done  by  surmounting  as  many  obstacles  as  were  ever  thrown  in 
tbe  way  of  any  similar  enterprize  in  the  land.  But  obstacles,  difficulties, 
are  nothing  in  the  way  of  well  directed  and  usefdl  enterprize  }  and  success 
is  only  the  more  honorable  and  gratifying,  when  it  comes  as  a  triumph 
over  natural  and  factitious  obstructions  combined. 

We  will  not  here  assert  the  claims  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  words  plainer  than  we  have  used.  Her  short  history  tells  of  the 
hearty  response  she  has  met  at  the  hands  of  our  youth.  They  have  shown 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  spirit  which  called  her  into  existence,  by  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  patronage.  We  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the 
effort  to  more  fully  develope  the  vast  resources  of  our  city,  as  well  as  to 
elevate  the  general  standard  of  medical  education,  would  meet  with  this 
just  and  generous  reward,  for  progress  is  the  word  which  echoes  loudest 
throughout  our  land. 

The  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  owes  much,  however,  to  the  en- 
lightened liberality  of  others  besides  those  who  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
pupils  in  the  institution.  To  the  generosity  of  our  private  citizens  she  is 
indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  her  beautiful  museum ;  and  to  the  wis- 
dom and  public  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, she  is  indebted  for  that  firm  footing  of  equality  which  makes  the 
wards  of  this  vast  sickhouse  as  valuable  to  her  pupils  as  to  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  State. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  New  Orleans  has  dawned,  and 
twenty  short  years  will  find  her  truly  '<  the  Paris  of  America." 

The  Medical  World. — Our  old  and  amiable  friend,  Dr»  J.  V.  C. 
Smithj  formeriy  of  the  world-renowned  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  comes  down  on  his  hunters  with  a  ludicrous  vengeance,  and  de- 
molishes the  foremost  of  the  pack  with  an  easy  sangfroid,  quite  refreshing. 
The  fight  is  a  pretty  one,  and  we  predict  that  many  hard  words  will  w 
bandit  before  it  is  over.  Orthodoxy,  in  the  minds  of  many,  sits  very 
loosely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  World;  for  our  own 
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paxt;  we  are  disposed  to  be  merely  ^'  a  looker  on  in  Yienna/'  and  in  Uie 
conviction  that  "  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail "  let  the  world  "  wag  its 
own  way." — Philadelphia  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  for  November. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  foregoing.  The 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  evidently  claims 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  as  his  "  old  and  amiable  friend,"  and  he  seems  to 
gloat  over  the  fact  of  this  worse  than  enemy  to  legitimate  medicine,  "  de- 
molishing," (as  he  thinks,)  his  "hunters."  "Show  me  your  company, 
and  m  tell  you  who  you  are,"  is  an  old  and  sterling  maxim.  The  editor 
edits  that  which  he  would  have*  the  world  believe  a  legitimate  Medical 
Journal,  and  yet  claims  friendkhip  with  the  meanest  of  quacks.  Is  the 
editor  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl?  Certainly  he  "looks  fishy,"  and  his  associa- 
tion, in  point  of  friendship,  is  decidedly  foul. 

What  does  he  Mean  ? — ^We  perceive  from  the  Medical  Examiner  and 
the  Medical  News  and  Library  for  November,  that  Prof.  Mutter  "  has 
failed  to  carry  out  the  offer  ho  had  made  "  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians — said  College  having  accepted  the  trust.  Surely  the  Dr.  is 
not  playing  the  part  of  the  man  who  was  very  munificent,  and  then  died 
for  a  while,  in  order  to  see  his  own  epitaph.  The  distinguished  ex-profes- 
sor has  been  praised  throughout  the  land  for  his  liberality,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.. 
and  surely  he  would  not  expect  so  much  setting  up  of  type  gratis. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — We  are 
in  receipt  of  the  "Prospectus"  of  a  new  journal  bearing  this  title.  It  is 
to  be  "  an  adjunct  of  the  Society  (State  Medical)  in  the  advancement  of 
Medical  Science  and  the  improvement  of  the  Medical  Profession."  The 
first  number  will  appear  in  May  or  June  next.  The  editor  and  place  of 
publication  are  still  to  be  selected  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  In  the 
mean  time.  Dr.  T.  S.  Satchweli,  the  Secretary,  sends  forth  the  prospectus, 
and  requests  all  who  desire  to  subscribe  to  send  their  names  to  "  Long 
Creek,  New  Hanover  County,  North  Carolina."  The  subscription  is  >3 
per  annum. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  in  our  journal  the  receipt  of  the  transactions 
of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society.  We  are  most  happy  now  to  see 
this  renewed  evidence  of  the  industry  of  our  brethren  in  the  old  State,  and 
of  their  apparent  determination  to  make  their  mark  on  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  Southern  Medicine.  The  introduction  of  the  locomotive  into 
North  Carolina,  seems  to  have  waked  her  people  up.     Bye  the  bye,  we  see 
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IxflLt  her  physicians  are  sending  some  of  their  pupils  to  Southern  Medioal 
5cliools.  The  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  has  two  worthy  represen- 
a^tives  on  her  matriculation  list  this  season.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Ail 
3ur  sister  States  will  soon  find  that  fully  as  much^  if  not  more^  is  to  be 
leaxned  in  Southern  Institutions  as  in  those  at  the  North;  and  theprofes* 
sion  generally  will  soon  discover  that  New  -Orleans  will  be  the  great  cen- 
tral point. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  with   the  North  Carolina 
^Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED, 

"  On  Bandaging  and  other  Operations  op  Minor  Surgery — By 
F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  etc.  New  edition,  revised  and  eidargedy  with 
illustrations.^^  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856. — From  pub- 
lishers. 

"  Obstetrics  :  The  Science  and  the  Art — By  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Wotnen  and  Children, 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Third  edition, 
revised,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856.'* 

'<  On  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children — By  Fleetwood 
Churchill,  M.  J).,  M.  K.  J.  A.,  etc.,  etc.  Second  American  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author.  Edited  with  additions,  by  Wm. 
V.  Keating,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  1856." 

"The  Practical  Anatomist:  or  the  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting 
Room — By  J.  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  illustrations.     Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856." 

"  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,  including  Analysis — 
Bi/' JoHJi  E.  Bowman,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.,  etc  Second  American,  from  the 
second  and  revised  London  edition.     Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea, 

1856." 

"A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia 
Medica — By  George  B.  Wood,  31.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.,  1856." 
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State  Medical  Society  in  Mississippx. — We  perceive  that 
tHren  in  Mississippi  are  about  organizing  a  State  Medical  Soci^j.  Hi 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  congratulate  our  neighbors  oe  lisf* 
ing  become  aroused  hom  their  apparent  lethargy.  It  has  be^i  our  kl  ts 
come  in  contact  with  the  medical  men  of  Missisfflppi ;  we  know  manj  d 
them  personally )  and  we  can  say  without  flattery,  that  the  profesaioii  bs 
not  better  representatiyes  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Apropos  of  Sii& 
Medical  Societies,  is  our  own  dead  ?  Or  is  it  only  sleeping  ?  Where  ut 
the  officers  ? 


Meiqb'  ObstetrioS;  Churohill  on  Infants  and  Childrkn,  a5^ 
Wood's  Thsrapbutios  and  Pharmacolooy. — We  have  on  anoliie 
page  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  these  yaluable  works  from  the  enter- 
prising publishers.  It  is  not  the  province  of  our  journal  to  gire 
extended  reviews  of  works  sent  us.  We  examine  every  book  oardid- 
ly,  and  then  set  forth  our  honest  opinion  either  for  or  againet 
Of  the  works  above  named,  we  have  but  one  opinion^  and  that  is,  they  are 
the  very  best.  Not  that  they  have  no  equal,  but  that  they  are  not  snr. 
passed  in  real  value  to  medical  men.  Every  practitioner  should  have  then 
(and  no  doubt,  will,)  and  the  student  of  medicine  will  find  them  inval- 
uable. 


Sargent's  Minor  Surgery,  Allen's  Dissector,  and  Bowman's 
Introduction  to  Chemistry. — These  are  admirably  executed  hand- 
books on  the  different  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  cannot  give  our 
sanction  to  the  use  of  such  books  by  the  student  of  medicine,  but  we 
frankly  confess  that  these  appear  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind. 

A  Compliment. — On  the  20th  August  last,  the  Medical  ProfessioD  of 
France  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Uie  Army  and 
Navy  who  served  in  the  late  war  in  the  East  and  in  the  Baltic.  Inviti- 
tions  were  sent  through  Lord  Clarendon  to  Medical  Officers  of  the  Briti^ 
Army  and  Navy  to  represent  their  respective  departments  at  the  banquet. 

To  Our  Country  Friends. — ^We  must  be  permitted  to  remind  our 
friends  in  the  country  that  many  of  them  are  in  arrears  to  us.  Sorely 
they  will  remit  us  money  enough  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Ga- 
zette. Our  coffers  are  empty,  and  the  printer's  wife  and  children  most  have 
btead. 
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L.sx>ORT  OF  Deaths  in  the  City  op  New  Orleans,  for  the  five 
ks  ending  November  28d,  1856  : — 

leu,  186;  Women,  62;  Boys,  116;  Girls,  96— Adults,  198;  Chil- 
a,  •212— Males,  252;  Females,  168— Colored  persons,  60:— Total, 
K 

I>usease$ — Abscess,  0 ;  Albuminuria,  2 ;  Apoplexy,  7 ;  Do.  of  Lungs, 
Ajsphyzia,  0 ;  Angina,  3  ;  Aneurism,  1 ;  Anemia,  2 ;  Atrophia,  1 ; 
w^els,  dis.  of,  3;  Bronchitis,  5;  Burnd,  1;  Cancer,  1;  Catarrh,  1; 
raalties,  7 ;  Cholera,  2 ;  Do.  Infantum,  6 ;  Cotio,  2 ;  Congestion  of 
edn,  6  ;  Do.  of  Liver,  1 ;  Do.  of  Lungs,  4 ;  Consumption,  59 ;  Convul- 
OS — ^Infantile,  33 ;  Cramps,  6 ;  Croup,  4 ;  Debility — ^Infantile,  4 ;  Deli- 
im  Tremens,  5 ;  Diarrhea,  22 ;  Dropsy,  4 ;  Do.   in  Head,  1 ;  Drowned, 

Dysentery,  19 ;  Enlargement  of  Heart,  1 ;  Enteritis,  4  ;  Epilepsy,  2 ; 
sver — Congestive,  3 ;  Do.  Peuperal,  1 ;  Do.  Typhoid,  3 ;  Do.  Typhus, 

;     Do.    Yellow,  3;    (Jangrene, ,   1;   Do.   of  Mouth,   1;   Qastro- 

tteritis,  6 ;  Heart,  disease  of,  6 ;  Do.  Do.,  Volvular,  1 ;  Hoo^Hng 
ough,  5;  Hydrocephalus,  1;  Inflammation,  1;  Do.  of  Brain,  4;  Do. 
:  Liver,  1 ;  Do.  of  Lungs,  3;  Do.  of  Stomach,  2 ;  Do.  of  Throat,  1 ;  In- 
mticide,  1;  Intemperance,  2;  Insanity,  1;  Jaundice,  1;  Killed  or 
lurdered,  8  ,  Marasmus — Infantile,  15 ;  Meningitis,  3 ;  Old  Age,  10 ; 
'alsy,  3;  Parturition,  difficult,  1 ;  Peritonitis,!;  Pericarditis,  1;  Plu- 
Ltis,  2 ;  Premature  Birth,  3 ;  Rheumatism,  1 ;  Retention  of  Menses,  2  ; 
*crofula,  2 ;  Softening  of  Brain,  1 ;  Do.  of  Stomach,  1 ;  Spine,  dis.  of, 

;  Still-born,  17;  SufFocation,  1;  Teething,  15;  Tetanus,  8;  Trismus 
^ascentium,  18;  Ulceration,  1;  Do.  of  Bowels,  8;  Do.  of  Throat,  1; 
Joknown,  3 ;  Worms,  1 ;  Wound  of  gun,  1 ;  Not  stated,  11. 

IXsedses  Classed — Zymotic,  65;  Nervous  System,  105;  Respiratory 
iystem,  81;  Digestive  System,  37;  Circulatory  System,  13;  Urinary 
System,  1 ;  Generative  System,  4 ;  Integumentary  System,  0 ;  Sporadics, 
13  ;  Locomotive  System,  1;  External  Causes,  16;  Age,  10;  Not  specified, 
t4--Total,410. 
J^es—Under  1  year,  145 ;  1  to  2  years,  33 ;  2  to  5  years,  22 ;  5  to  10 

i^rs,  10;  10  to  15  years,  4;  15  to  20  years,  2;  20  to  25  years,  12;  25 
30  years,  29 ;  30  to  40  years,  72 ;  40  to  50  years,  34 ;  50  to  60  years, 

;6 ;  60  to  70  years,  14 ;  70  to  80  yeare,  12 ;  80  to  90  years,  4 ;  100  years 

md  upwards,  1 — Total,  410. 

Nativities — Africa,  1 ;   British   America,  1;  En^lapd,  6 ;  France,  25 ; 

79 
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Germany,  24 ;  Ireland^  55 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Prossia,  1 ;  Scotland^  3  ;  Spain,  3; 
Sweden,!;  United  States,  222;  Switzer-nd,  1;  Unknown,  38  ;  We« 
Indies,  2;  Not  Stated,  32.     Total,  410. 

£rrata  in  November  Number. — On  page  515,  third  line  from  tli? 
top,  read  Jle^ing  instead  of  placing.  Same  page,  8th  line,  2d  psragnph. 
read  smooth,  instead  of  smoothe.  For  fsotos,  in  eundry  places,  readybrhu. 
Page  517,  dth  line  from  top,  read  ifa<;A;en«t<s,  instead  of  Mackenslc.  SaoK 
page,  last  line,  read  application,  instead  applicatian. 


EXCERPTA. 

Phtsioloqioal  Deductions  Regarding  Antimony. — A  long-coa- 
tinned  and  careful  series  of  experiment49  have  been  made  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  report,  on  the  subject  of  antimonial  poisoning.  The  ex^sn- 
menta  have  now  extended  over  several  months,  and  have  formed  the  subjeet 
of  two  communications  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  The  foUowing 
are'  the  conclusions  arrived  at : 

1.  That  antimony,  both  as  regards  the  symptoms  it  induces  and  the  ps- 
tbological  results  arising  from  its  administration,  excites  effects  in  the  dog 
identical  with  those  which  it  excites  in  man ;  and  that  experiments  on  dogs 
thus  afford  a  fair  basis  of  comparative  research.  2.  That  the  skin,  peri- 
toneum, cellular  tissue,  lungs,  all  absorb  antimony  in  its  soluble  form  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  stomach ;  and  that,  whether  introduced  by  aoj 
of  these  channels,  or  by  direct  transfusion  into  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  the  diffusion  of  the  poison  is  equally  complete,  and  its  effects  sped- 
fically  the  same.  (Absolute.)  3.  That,  after  any  such  mode  of  introduc- 
tion, antimony  may  be  detected  in  the  vomited  and  purged  matters^  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  intestines  and  their 
contents,  and  in  the  lungs,  liver^  kidneys,  blood,  urine,  heart,  and  even  in 
serum  effused  into  cavities,  if  such  be  present.  (Absolute.)  4.  That, 
consequently,  the  detection  of  antimoi^  in  vomited  or  purged  matters,  in 
the  stomach  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  intestines  or  in  their 
contents,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  any  judicial  scientific  proof  that 
the  poison  was  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  alimentary  canal  at  any 
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partj  as  has  been  assumed.  (Absolute.)  5.  That  antimony^  being  ab- 
sorbed with  great  rapidity  wherever  introduced,  the  point  of  surface  at 
which  it  is  taken  into  the  system  may  aiford  slighter  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poison  than  any  other  parts  of  the  organism  :  eryo^  that  the 
point  of  introduction  can  never  be  proved  by  mere  chemical  analysis. 
(Absolute.)  6.  That  antimony  applied  locally,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
rapidly  absorbed,  seems  to  excite  but  little  amount  of  local  injury,  although 
it  exerts  marked  local  effects  when  brought  by  the  blood  to  any  surface  for 
elimination  :  ergoy  that  the  appearance  of  intense  redness  or  inflammation 
in  the  stomach  or  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  supposed  cases  of 
death  from  antimony,  is  no  scientific  proof,  nor  yet  indirect  evidence,  that 
the  poison  was  received  into  the  system  by  this  canal.  (Absolute.)  7. 
That  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  antimony  by  large  doses  are,  as  a  genetai 
rule,  those  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  rapid  collapse;  and  that  the  same 
symptoms,  somewhat  modified  in  their  course,  result  from  small  doses  re- 
peated frequently  during  a  prolonged  period.  8.  That  to  this  rule  excep- 
tions occur,  to  wit :  that  antimony,  when  thrown  into  the  system  in  a  large 
dose,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  digestion,  as  by  direct  injection 
into  the  veins,  may  destroy  the  muscular  power  so  suddenly  that  the  symp- 
toms of  vomiting  and  purging  may  not  present  themselves.  And,  again, 
that  when  introduced  very  slowly,  as  by  application  to  a  small  wound,  it 
may  also  destroy  by  producing  simple  exhaustion,  without  the  specific 
symptoms  of  purging  or  vomiting.  9.  That,  in  all  forms  of  antimoniai 
poisoning,  death  occurs  mainly  from  failure  of  the  circulation )  the  respi- 
rations being  continued  after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  beat.  10.  That 
the  pathological  appearances  incident  to  antimoniai  poisoning  are — (a) 
general  congestion ;  (5)  marked  fltfidity  of  the  blood ;  (c)  intense  vascu- 
larity of  the  stomach  in  the  cours^  of  the  greater  curvature,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  rectum  and  other  parts  of  the  canal;  but  without  ulceration ; 
(cQ  a  peculiarly  pale  yellow  or  occasional  dai^  glairy  secretion  on  the  ali- 
mentary surface.  Lastly,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Magendie,  antimo- 
ny seems  to  excite  no  other  pulmonary  lesion  than  simple  congestion.  11. 
That  the  election  of  antimony  by  different  parts  of  the  body  is  as  yet  an 
open  question  )  that  the  liver,  however,  would  appeal*  to  be  the  structure 
in  which  it  is  most  collected  when  the  administration  is  slow  and  in  small 
doses )  and  that  the  elimination  of  the  poison  is  attempted  by  all  the  secre- 
ting surfaces.  12.  That,  in  rapid  poisoning,  the  fatal  effect  seems  due  to 
direct  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  and  to  indirect  effect  therefrom  on  the 
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heart;  while;  in  slow  poisoning,  there  is  superadded  an  interference  with 
the  assimilative  powers^  the  result  of  the  lesions  excited  in  the  Btomaeh 
and  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

We  have  farther  to  remark^  that,  in  animals  dosed  for  a  few  days  wiih 
antimony,  and  then  kept  for  periods  of  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one 
days,  antimony  was  found  in  each  casein  abundant  proportions  in  the  liver, 
and  in  smaller  proportions  in  the  kidney  and  heart;  and  also  in  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  where  the  animals  were  destroyed  during  di- 
gestion of  food. 

The  ^*  tolerance  "  of  antimony  seems  to  us  to  depend  entirely  on  the  free 
elimination  of  the  poison  by  the  kidney. 

Influence  op  Consanguinity  on  the  Oppsprino. — Dr.  Biliiet^  of 
Geneva,  states  that  he  is  investigating  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  o^ar- 
riage  between  relatives  on  their  offspring.  He  delays  publishing  the  whole 
of  hi8  researches  till  he  has  rendered  them  more  complete ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  gives  the  following  results  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

The  lowering  of  the  vital  power,  as  a  result  of  marriage  between  near 
relatives,  is  manifested  by  results  varying  in  frequency,  form,  and  d^ree. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  them  in  their  logical  order,  though  not 
in  that  of  their  relative  frequency.     1.  Absence  of  conception.    2.  De- 
lay of  conception.     3.  Imperfect  conception  (abortions.)    4.  Incomjdete 
products  of  conception  (monstrosities.)     5.  Children  with  imperfect  phys- 
ical and  moral  constitution.     6.  Children  especially  liable  to  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  following  order  of  frequency — epilepsy,  imbe- 
cility or  idiocy,  deaf-dumbness,  paralysb,  various  cerebral  disorders.     7. 
Children  predisposed  to  diseases  connected  with  the  scrofulo-tuberoular 
diathesis.     8.  Children  which  diePat  an  early  age  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  those  born  under  other  conditions.     9.  Children  which,  if  they  live 
beyond  early  infancy,  as  less  able  than  others  to  resist  disease  and  death. 
The  health  of  the  family  of  the  married  persons,  and  of  these  individuals 
themselves,  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  degree  and  kind  of  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  force  in  their  children.     It  is  probable  that  all  the  devia- 
tions from  the  laws  just  laid  down  are  due  to  the  health  of  the  predeces- 
sors, as  well  as  to  the  dynamic  conditions  in  which  the  relatives  are  at  the 
time  of  sexual  intercourse.     Thus  it  is  incontestable — 1.  That  all  the 
ohildren  in  a  family  may   escape   the  effect  of  consanguinity,  but  this  is 
rare.     2.  That  in  one  fi&mily  some  may  be  attacked,  while  others  escape. 
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B.  That  the  form  of  disease  yaries  in  those  who  are  attacked.  Thus  they 
are  not  all  epilepdC;  deaf  and  dumb,  paralytic,  or  scrofulous ;  but  they  are 
variously  influenced.  For  example^  there  may  be  observed^  in  one  family, 
an  epileptic,  an  imbecile,  a  child  only  physically  and  morally  retarded,  and 
another  who  will  succumb  rapidly  to  a  disease  which  any  other  child  would 
have  resisted.  In  another  family,  there  will  be  two  idiots  or  imbeciles, 
and  two  healthy  children.  In  a  third,  there  will  be  one  child  with  con- 
genital paralysis,  and  several  only  scrofulous,  etc.  If  certain  families  ap- 
pear entirely  to  escape  the  action  of  consanguinity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
its  direful  effects  will  be  manifested  in  succeeding  generations,  ending  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  family. 

Although  no  one  can  claim  the  priority  of  an  idea  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  origin,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  call  to  mind  the  opinions 
of  legislators,  philosophers,  and  theologians  on  marriage  between  relations. 
By  the  law  of  Moses,  marriages  between  relations  were  forbidden  as  far 
as  the  third  degree.  In  Sparta  and  Athens,  marriages  between  relations 
of  the  second  degree  were  indeed  permitted  by  the  law;  but  Socrates,  rea- 
soning on  physiological  grounds,  raised  his  voice  against  a  practice  which 
he  beliered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  healthy  propagation  of  the  race.  The 
Roman  laws  interdicted  marriage  between  all  relations  to  the  third  degree ; 
»nd  even,  though  less  determinedly,  between  those  of  the  fourth  d^ree. 
Saint  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  also  inter- 
dicted marriages  between  relations  of  the  second  degree.  In  Protestant 
countries,  the  marriage  of  relations  beyond  the  second  degree  is  in  general 
not  forbidden;  and  it  is  consequently  more  easy  to  observe  the  effects  of 
marriages  of  this  kind,  in  families  where  conjugal  fidelity  is  conjoined  with 
the  &cility  of  union  between  near  relatives. — U  Union  AUdtcalCf  May 
24th,  1866. 

''Sausages.'' — ^At  Hammersmith,  on  Wednesday,  James  Bridge,  a 
sausage  and  saveloy  maker,  of  No.  16,  New-street,  Notting-hill,  appeared 
to  answer  a  summons  at  the  instance  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  charging 
him  with  having  a  quantity  of  meat,  which  was  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  use,  totally  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  Mr.  QOes  Lovett,  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  for  Kensington,  said,  on  Friday  afternoon,  I  went  to  the 
defSandant's  house,  and  in  the  back  parlor  I  found  a  quantity  of  beef, 
some  of  which  was  in  pickle.  I  took  some  of  the  meat  out  of  the  tub,  and 
found  it  was  quite  putrid.     I  saw  a  sack  on  the  floor,  in  which  there  were 
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thirieen  large  joiDts  of  beef,  each  joint  having  from  four  to  six  ribi  oi 
bones  in  them.  I  took  some  of  the  meat  out  of  the  sack,  and  ioand  it| 
very  green  and  offensive  to  the  smell.  There  were  also  some  bones  and 
pieces  lying  about  in  a  similar  condition.  I  further  discovered  upwards 
of  50  lbs  of  sausage-meat  made  up  for  use,  which  I  have  no  doabt  was  a! 
portion  of  the  same  meat.  This  I  could  not  say  was  as  bad  as  the  oiher. 
as  it  was  so  highly  seasoned  with  spices,  etc.  The  sausage  machine  W2w 
in  a  filthy  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  premises  were  in  a  dirty  conditioa 
I  called  in  Mr.  Godrich,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  he  at  onoe 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  meat  was  unfit  for  food.  I  then  seized  the  onear 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Pummere,  the  beadle,  I  buried  it  at  Wormholi 
Scrubs.  I  seized  about  150  lbs.  altogether.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  large 
joints  of  meat  and  some  small  pieces.  The  defendant  was  not  at  home. 
but  his  wife  informed  me  that  the  meat  was  not  so  bad,  and  they  wert 
going  to  make  polonies  of  it.  Mr.  Francis  Godrich,  the  Medical  Offioer  o^ 
Health,  said  that  the  meat  was  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  The  efflnvtum 
from  the  meat  and  the  premises  could  be  experienced  outside,  althougL 
there  was  a  garden  between  the  path  and  the  house.  Mr.  Daymmn  said 
these  cases  were  very  difficult  to  prove,  and  when  they  were  established  ht^ 
was  not  disposed  to  be  lenient.  The  poorer  classes  were  quite  at  tht 
mercy  of  these  people,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  protected 
from  buying  unfit  food.  He  thought  he  passed  a  most  lenient  sentence 
when  he  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  £4,  being  5s.  for  each  piece  of  meat 


St.  Baetholomev^s  Hospital. — Reduction  of  a  DislocuUd  Femur  h^ 
manipular  movements  only,  three  weeks  after  the  accident. ^-^(Under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wormald.)  The  following  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  manipular  method  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the 
hip.    The  case  has  also  several  other  points  of  interest. 

R.  E.,  aged  44,  a  tall  and  muscular  man,  by  trade  a  painter,  consulted 
Mr.  Wormald,  at  his  own  residence,  on  July  15.  He  had  that  moroinp 
walked  from  his  own  home,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  He  stated  that 
three  weeks  before  he  had  fallen  off  a  wall  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  had 
been  lame  in  his  hip  ever  since.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  qmU 
unable  to  stand,  and  was  carried  home  to  bed,  where  his  hip  was  examined 
by  a  Surgeon,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  only  sprained.  He  laid  in  bed 
ten  days,  with  the  exception  of  getting  up  each  day  to  have  his  bed  made 
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On    the  eleventh  day  he  got  up,  and^  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  walked  down 
i^taiTB  and  up  again.     Since  then  he  bad  been  up  daily,  and  had  walked 
vi.bout,  but  still  continued  lame.     Under  these  circumstances  he  now  sought 
farther  advice.     Having  had  him  stripped,  3Ir.  Wormald  examined  the 
part,  and  at  once  detected  a  dislocation  into  the  thyroid  foramen;  the  symp- 
toms of  which  were  very  well  marked.     He  advised  the  man  to  go  into  the 
Mospiial.     On  the  following  day  (the  25th  after  the  accident,)  reduction 
^vras  effected  in  the  following  manner :    The  patient,  under  the  influence  of 
diloroform,  was  laid  on  his  back  on  a  table,  a  towel  for  counter-extension 
being  passed  round  the  inside  of  the  hip.     The  operator  than  standing  in 
froDt  of  the  patient,  placed  the  front  of  the  knee  of  the  aifected  limb  in  his 
o^wn  axilla,  passing  his  right  arm  under  the  thigh  from  within  outwards. 
With  the  left  hand  he  then  grasped  firmly  the  upper  part  of  the  displaced 
bone,  at  the  same  time  taking  his  left  wrist  in  his  right  hand.     In  this 
manner,  the  thigh  was  firmly  held,  easily  managed,  and  great  force  in 
rotating  and  directing  its  movements  could  be  applied,  (a)     Mr.  Wormald 
now  bending  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  accomplished  a  rotatory  movement 
outwards.     The  first  few  attempt  had  the  eficct  only  of  breaking  down 
adhesions,  and  loosening  the  bone.     Complete  reduction  was,  however, 
after  a  short  time  (about  10  minutes)  effected,  the  slipping  of  the  head  of 
bone  into  its  socket  being  attended  by  a  snap  distinctly  felt  by  the  operator. 
The  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  was  perfectly  restored 

In  commenting  on  this  case,  Mr.  Wormald  mentioned  one  treated  by 
himself  some  years  ago,  in  which,  after  a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
by  pulleys,  he  succeeded  by  the  plan  just  described.  The  patient  was  a 
very  muscular  man,  aged  22,  and  the  bone  had  been  out  of  place  six 
weeks.  The  dislocation  had  originally  been  on  to  the  ilium,  but  in  the 
attempt  with  pulleys  the  head  of  the  bone  had  been  thrown  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  from  which  all  the  force  that  could  be  applied  by  them  had  failed 
to  remove  it. 


(a)  We  have  been  thus  precise  in  describing  the  manner  of  holding  the  limb, 
because  it  is  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Wormald  attaches  much  importance.  We  be- 
lieve  also  with  him,  that  it  is  the  method  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  motor 
and  directing  force  can  be  applied  with  least  of  inconvenience  to  the  operator.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  succeed  in  the  reduction  of  these  dislocations  by  mani- 
pular  moTcments,  without  attending  to  any  precise  rules  on  this  head,  the  requisite 
degree  of  force  being  easily  obtained.  Many  cases  which  we  have  previous>ly 
recorded  have  proved  this. — J.  H. 

Tartar  Emetic  in  Croup. — {To  the  Editor  of  die  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette.)  SiR,  In  your  number  for  July  5,  appeared  a  communioation  from 
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Dr.  ElliotBon,  advooating  the  use  of  heroic  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  in- 
flammatory croup  of  infants.  I  have  waited  until  now  expecting  to  see  some 
adequate  notice  taken  of  so  remarkable  a  letter,  my  own  impression, 
founded  on  fifteen  years'  extensive  practice  among  children,  being,  that  if 
such  views  are  carried  out  by  the  Union  Surgeons  of  England,  the  deaths 
from  croup  and  diseases  of  the  air-passages,  will  be  immensely  increased. 
Surely,  if  any  fact  in  medicine  is  well  established  by  fatal  experience,  it  is 
that  antimony,  like  opium,  must  be  either  discarded  or  used  with  excessive 
caution  among  infants.  I  should  myself  be  sorry  to  witness  the  tetanic 
symptoms,  caused  in  a  child  14  monUis  old,  by  27  grains  of  tartar  emetic, 
given  in  three  days,  such  symptoms  would  in  most  cases  end,  I  feel  sure, 
in  death. 

I  do  not  believe  twenty  cases  of  inflammatory  croup  treated  homoepathi* 
cally,  or  left  to  themselves,  would  end  more  fatally  than  twenty  cases  so 
treated,  even  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  not  having  croup  as  well  as 
their  medicine  to  contend  with.  I  observe  that,  about  the  same  date,  Dr. 
Elliotson  gave  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  medical  attendant  at  Surrey 
Asylum,  '^  that  the  patient,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  died  of  the  combined 
effects  of  a  shower-bath  and  H  grain  of  tartar  emetic;''  so  that,  as  a  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum,  li  grain  half  kills  a  strong  man,  while  27  grains,  in 
three  days,  save  the  life  of  a  14  months  old  child.  I  respect  the  great 
experience  of  Dr.  Elliotson  ;  but  the  landmarks  of  Medicine  must  not  be 
speculatively  removed ;  nor  without  a  great  mass  of  authority  must  the 
comparatively  safe  ipecacuanha  be  replaced  by  antimony,  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  sedative  poisons. 

On  so  important  a  subject  I  should  like  to  read  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hood  and  other  eminent  authorities  on  the  diseases  of  infants. 

I  am,  etc.,  F.  J.  Prior. 

Tewkesbury,  August  13,  1856. 

Preparation  op  Caustic  with  Gutta  Pergha. — M.  Kichard  has 
recently  brought  this  before  the  Paris  Society  of  Surgery.  Gutta  percha 
in  powder  is  intimately  mixed  with  pulverized  caustic  in  proportions  ao- 
•cording  to  the  strength  required,  as,  e.  g.,  two  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc 
to  one  of  gutta  percha.  The  mixture  is  to  be  gently  heated  in  a  tube  or 
porcelain  capsule,  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  gutta  percha  softens,  and  be- 
comes thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  caustic,  so  that  on  cooling  a  gutta 
percha  port^^ustic  is  formed.  By  its  properties  the  gutta  percha  posses- 
ses the  advantages  of  not  altering  the  tissues,  of  preserving  its  consistence 
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^ind  flexibility^  of  insinuating  itself  by  ito  suppleness  into  either  natural 
or  abnormal  canals,  however  tortuous,  of  assuming  any  desired  form  un- 
der the  fingers  of  the  Surgeon,  and  of  allowing,  by  reason  of  the  poirosity 
of  its  molecules,  the  exudation  and  unimpeded  action  of  the  caustic  it 
contains. — Journal  de  Chimw  Mid.,  1866,  jx  31. 

p]FFECT8  OF  I)iGiTAi4S  ON  Genebativk  Organ8.-^M.  Brughmanns 
says,  that  if  from  35  to  40  centigrammes  of  pulv.  digitalis  be  given  for 
five  or  six  days,  the  most  complete  hyposthenizing  effect  is  produced  on 
the  generative  organs.  He  jias  thus  given  it  with  very  great  advanta|;e 
to  combat  erotic  exoiCement,  whether  due  to  excitable  tempe(rament,  se- 
dentary life,  stimulant  regimen,  or  the  privation  or  excess  of  venereal 
pleasures,  etc.  He  also  finds  it  very  useful  in  subduing  the  inflammatory 
Incidents  that  so  often  accompany  syphilitic  diseases,  and  which  may  be 
prevented  by  its  early  administra^on.  It  is  pre.eminently  useful  when 
phymosis  or  paraphymosis,  chordee^  epididymitis,  or  adenitis  are  either 
present  or  feared.— /?(^i;.  MM.  Chir.  XVIII,  355.  ^ 

Translations  from  Foreign  Joitrnals— (By  Ch.  F.  J.  Lehlbach, 
M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J.) — Extemcd  Application  of  Eryotin, — Dr.  Hoppe, 
Professor  at  Basle,  recommends  in  his  medical  letters  the  external  use  of 
ergotin.  This  induced  Dr.  Y.  Brenner,  at  Isohl,  to  make  trials  with  this 
remedy,  and  he  obtained  satisfactory  results.  According  fo  Dr.  V.  Bren- 
ner, the  character  of  disease  prevailing  in  that  region  at  present^  is  the 
typhoid,  tending  to  decomposition  of  the  blood.  Acute  inflammations 
are  seen  very  rarely,  and  those  that  occur,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
typhoid  form,  so  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  only  of  no  avail,  but 
acts  injuriously,  by  diminishing  the  forces  of  life  very  rapidly.  This  ty- 
phoid character,  which  is  prevailing,  exercises  its  influence  upon  wounds 
and  ulcers.  It  is  very  difficult  in  cases  of  wounds  and  ulcers  to  induce  a 
sufficient  amount  of  reaction,  necessary  to  establish  the  process  of  healing. 
Left  to  themselves,  a  long  time  passes,  until  suppuration  and  giranulation 
take  place.  The  same  thing  is  observed  after  operations.  Wounds  can 
*  almost  never  be  brought  to  heal  by  first  intention.  If,  on  the  fourth  day> 
the  dressings  are  removed,  the  wound  gapes  as  before,  without  a  trace  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  Under  these  circumstances,' a  dressing  as 
that  of  ergot  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Under  its  application  the  wound  or 
the  ulcer  soon  becomes  mo^  lively  and  p)e(tn;  i^  begins  to  suppurate  and 
70 
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granulate;  there  arise  no  exuberant  granulations,  and  eicatrization  takes  s 
xery  rapid  course.     Brenner's  usual  formula  is — 
B.~Axung.  pore.  Jj; 

Ergotini  ^ss  to  9ij. — n^. 
'With  this  salve  the  wound  or  ulcer  is  dressed  twice  a  day. 
(As  a  similar  typhoid  character  is  prevalent  among  us  at  preseniy  and  i 
similar  difficulty  of  inducing  healthy  inflammation  in  wounds  and  ulcere. 
the  remedy  recommended  thus  by  good  authority  might  be  worth  a  trial 
-- Trans.) 

PorsoNiNG  BY  Opium  Treated  with  Belladonna — -%  Dr.  Musm^, 
o/  Cincinnati. — At  midnight,  October  29th,  I  visited  a  female,  24  year? 
'  of  age,  who  was  said   to  have   taken   laudanum  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
destruction.     I  found  her  comatose,  with  stertorous  breathing;  poise  feeble. 
50  per  minute;  surface  cold;  and  pupils  contracted  to  a  mere  speck.     At  7 
P.  M.,  the  patient  had  swallowed  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium  is 
the  presence  of  another  person.     A  physician  was  summoned,  who  essay- 
ed to  use  the  stomach-pilmp,  but  so  eflPectual  was  the  resistance  as  to  create 
the  belief  that  no  laudanum  had  been  taken,  and  the  doctor   departed. 
Later,  a  disciple  of  HahneniLann  administered  of  his  area  ureanf^rumy  so  a« 
not  to  offend  tin  delicate  stomach,  but  on  a  second  visit  (three  hoars  after 
the  poison  w:i.'<  taken)  his  faith  in  pellets  languished,  and  becoming  heroic, 
ho  ordered  a  strong  decoction  of  coffee,  in  such  quantities  as  to  prodnce 
vomiting.     'J'iic  patient  was  kept  "quiet,'*  with  cold  water  to  the  bead, 
and  her  friends  assured  her  there  was  no  danger.     Two  hours  later  I  wis 
called,  and  finding  the  patient  in  the  state  where  effort  at  resuscitation  is 
usually  con^dcr^'J  useless,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  belladonna,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  and  ordering  extract  of  belladonna, 
eight  grains,  in  two  ounces  water,  I  commenced  giving  by  the  spoonfiil. 
As  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  mouth,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  .the  head 
to  cause  its  passage  to  the  stomach.     Each  successive   act  of  d^lutition 
was  attended   with  increased   difficulty,  till  I  feared   to  administer  any 
more,  lest  the  patient  should  strangle.     Seven  grains  of  the  extract  were 
thus  administered.     Watching  closely  for  half  an   hour,  I  observed  the 
rigidity  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  relax  slightly,  but  no  other  sign 
of  improvement.     At  one  o'clock,  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach j  I  injected   one   ounce   of  the   tincture  of  belladonna.     At  two 
o'clock  the  pupil  had  dilated  to  three  times  its  former  diameter;  the  pulse, 
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respiration,  and  temperature  of  the  skin  had  improved.  At  three  o'clock 
the  skiD  was  warm,  pulse,  100  per  minute,  respiration  easy,  and  the  gen 
liTTsii  appearance  as  of  a  quiet  sleep,  but  as  yet  there  wu8  no  sign  of  con 
3ciouaness.  Considering  the  symptoms  entirely  favorable  to  recovery,  I 
left  the  patient.  At  eight  o'clock  I  called  again.  The  patient  had  awa- 
kened at  six  o'clock,  complained  of  not  being  able  to  seD  distinctly  for  a 
few  hours,  and  could  not  stand  upon  her  feet  till  evening.  There  was  no 
preternatural  dilation  of  the  pupil,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  heat  or  redness  of 
the  skin,  resulting  from  the  belladonna  (seven  grains  of  the  extract  and 

Dne  ounce  of  the  tincture)  taken  into  the  stomach. —  Cinnnnati  Medical 

Observer. 


On  Morbid  Associations. — Bi/  Dr.  Paravkini  The  prize  essay 
bearing  this  title,  though  somewhat  prolix,  abounds  in  the  relation  of  sur- 
gical cases  and  post-mortem  examinations — the  object  being  the  exhibition 
of  tlie  mutual  influence  which  disease  of  the  external  surface  and  of  inter- 
nal organs  exert  upon  each  other.  The  following  are  Dr.  Paravicini's 
conclusions : 

1.  The  morbid  reflections  exercised  by  surgical  diseases  on  the  viscera, 
and  by  those  on  the  external  partR,  are  subject  to  certain  laws  that  may  be 
termed  elective.     2.  These  laws  are,  however,  not  absolute,  as  the  rever- 
berations may  sometimes  be  effected  in  all  parts  and  directions.     3.  In  90 
cases  in  100,  persons  succumbing  from  surgical   affections,  die  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supervention  of  some  simple  or  complex  internal  viscera] 
disease.    4.  In  the  different  affections  of  the^kin,  and  subcutaneojus  e^lu- 
lar  tissue,  as  bums,  wounds,  furuncles,  abscesses,  ^etc,  the  reverberation  is 
usually  dtveloped  in  some  part  of  the  gastro  enteric  canal,  and  death  results 
from  the  mischief  induced   therein.     Favus  does  not  follow  this  rule,  bit 
frequently  give  rise  to  metastatic  abscess,  especially  of  the  liver.     In  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  decp-seated  or  sub-aponeurotio  cellular  tissue, 
the  serous  cavities,  and  especially  the  pleura,  are  influenced,  and   become 
the  seat  of  fatal  disease.     Next  to,  or  associated  with  these,  are  bronchial 
or  pulmonary  affections.     6.  In  acute  affections  of  the  bones,  the  serous 
sacs  are  still  the  most  prone  to  inflame  and  induce  death — the  formation 
of  visceral  abscesses  dividing  this  prerogative  with  them.      7.  Simple 
fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  may  produce  death  indirectly,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  immediate  reverberation  firom  the  local  affection,  but 
through  broncho-pulmonary  affections,  favored  by  the  position  necessarily 
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observed;  and  in  the  age  by  pre-existing  prsecordial  mischief.  8.  Ccmb- 
pound  fractures,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  purulent  infectioD,  and  he 
fatal  consequences.  9.  Chronic  affections  of  the  bones  terminate  fataDj 
by  various  internal  pathological  conditions,  and  it  is  incorrectly  stated  bj 
authors,  that  purulent  infection  and  tabes  alone  induce  such  terrainatioii. 
Visceral  tubercle,  especially  pulmonary,  and  phlogosis  of  the  serous  meai- 
branes,  are  just  as  frequently  observed.  10.  Matty  external  forms  of 
disease  are  essentially  only  manifestations  of  concealed  interna]  nMwby 
conditions.  Many  cases  of  caries  are  but  symptoms  of  visoeral  tabeitn- 
losis.  11.  Fistula  ani,  haemorrhoids,  and  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  fit- 
quently  betray  internal  morbid  conditions,  such  as  tubercle  of  llie  hmgi, 
and  phlogosis  of  the  abdominal  organs.  12.  In  surgical  affections  there 
may  occur  simple  concomitants  also,  with  given  visceral  lesions.  Yaiioose 
ulcers,  and  sometimes  simple,  callous,  chronic  ulcers,  are  not  infrequently 
associated,  especially  in  adults  and  aged  persons,,  with  prascoidial  Ieaon». 
18.  No  absolute  law  of  symmetry  prevails  in  these  reverberations,  although 
the  internal  affection  is  frequently  found  on  the  same  side  as  that  suffering 
surgically.  14.  Death  by  tabes,  in  the  sense  understood  by  paUiologists, 
occurs  very  rarely,  if  ever.  Patients  supposed  so  to  die  always  present^ 
on  anatomical  inspection,  grave  organic  changes^  a^d  the  results  of  recent 
acute  processes.  So,  too,  individuals  dying  from  chronic  internal  affec- 
tions, exhibit  the  consequences  of  recently  supervening  inflammation. — 
Annaii  UniversaHdi  Medicina,  Vol.  CLIV.,  page  467. 

On  Sterility  in  Hklation  to  thb  Vaginal  Skchetions. — By 
Dr,  Kuohenmeuter,  Scanssoni,  Tyler  Smith,  and  others  have  shown^  that 
while  the  mucus  of  the  vagina  Ls  acid  that  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  alkaline. 
If  we  compare  these  observations  with  those  made  by  Molesohott  and 
Kolliker  on  the  movements  of  spermatozoa  in  diluted  alkaline*  fluids,  we 
must  perceive  that  these  spermatozoa  find  a  very  favorable  soil  in  Uie  cervix 
uteri  or  the  uterus  itself,  and  a  highly  imfavorable  one  amid  the  acid  mocos 
of  the  vagina.  One  of  the  onuses  of  sterility  has  long  been  known  to  be 
the  deviation  of  the  os  uteri  from  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  the  semen  being 
unable  to  enter  at  once  into  the  cervix.  We  can  expect  in  such  cases  few 
living  spermatozoa  to  reach  the  os  by  the  laws  of  capillarity,  and  none  at 
all  if  the  vaginal  secretions  are  very  acid.  That  motionless  spermatozoa 
will  not  fructify  is  well  known;  but  whether  motionless  spermatozoa 
brought  by  capillary  action  into  contact  with  the  uterus  are  susceptible  of 
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l>eixig  revivified  by  means  of  its  alli^ipe  mucus,  is  a  point  we  are  unable 
to  reply  to,  though  the  probability  is  that  they  are  not.     Scanzoni  and 
Kolliker  have  further  shown,  that  when  the  vaginal  dischar^  is  abundant 
the  acid  reaction  is  increased  and  irritation  extends  to  the  outer  edges  and 
commencement  of  the^ervix   of  the  uterus,  and  the  alkaline  mucus  then 
l>ecoAie8  converted  into  neutral — ^such  neutral  condition  being  a  more  un- 
favorable condition  for  the  rituality  of  the  spermatozoa  than  the  alkaline 
oondition  of  the  secretion.     Another  point  in  relation  to  sterility  is  the 
complete  temporary  and  periodical  plosure  of  the  os  uteri,  shown  by  Kolli- 
ker  and  Soansoni  to  take  place.     In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  when  no 
&bncNrmal  irritation  or  secretion  of  the  canal  of  the.  cervix  is  present,  this 
canal  is  closed  from  one  menstrual  period  to  another  by  means  of  mucus, 
either  in  the  form  of  an  arterial  plug  or  of  a  drop  projecting  from  the  ex- 
ternal os.     About  the  menstrual  period,  however,  the  secretory  power,  of 
the  canal  is  aroused;  the  plug  is  cast  out,  and  the  passage  becomes  free. 
In  most  women  this  issue  of  the  cervical  mucus  continues  for  ,a  short  time 
after  menstruation,  when  the  canal  again  becomes  closed :  and  we  see 
the  importance  of  this  in  relation  to  the  advice  often  usefully  given  to 
sterile  women  to  admit  of  coitus  just  before  or  just  after  the  period. 

In  treating  a  patient  for  sterility,  the  practitioner  should  first  of  all 
make  an  examination  with  the  speculum,  to  ascertain  if  any  abnormal 
position  or  physical  obstacle  exists,  and  whether  this  last  depends  upon 
atresia  or  plugging  of  the  canal  with  mucus.     He  must  repeat  his  exami- 
nation at  the  menstrual  periods,  to  ascertain  when  this  plug  becomes 
loosened  and  the  canal  free,  and  how  long  a  time  elapses  after  the  period 
before  it  becomes  again  closed.     Thus,  suppose  the  plug  is  only  separated 
during  or  soon  after  the  period,  having  connexion  just  prior  to  it  will  be 
of  no  avail.     As  the  introduction  of  the  semen  into  the  uterus  shortly 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  period  seems  to  favor  impregnation,  the  canal 
of  the  cervix  should  bo  cleared  out  a  day  or  two  before  this  time,  and 
coition  then  accomplished.     In  obstinate  cases  the  practitioner,  or  a  mid- 
•  wife  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  speculum,  should  clean  out  the  cervical 
canal,  by  means  of  a  pencil  of  charpie,  and  then  inject  a  solution  of  basic 
phosphates  of  soda,  or  the  alkaline  carbonates,  in  the  proportions  employed 
by  Moleschott  and  Kolliker,  in  their  experiments  upon  the  spermatozoa. 
Coitos  should  take  place  as  soon  after  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  the  injec- 
tion of  the  alkalies  would  suffice  for  rendering  the  canal  free.     In  the  most 
obstinate  cases,  where  much  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  sterility,  and 
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when  the  canal  first  opens  at  the  middle  of  the  period,  or  towards  its  end, 
coitus  should  be  recommended  during  the  period  itself,  when  therapeuti- 
cally and  phyaologically  speaking,  the  canal  is  more  certainly  open,  when 
the  spermatozoa  can  most  easily  gain  admbsion  to  the  uterine  cavity,  when 
the  ova  have  descended  into  it,  and.  when  the  salts  of  the  serum  of  the 
menstrual  blood  may  confer  upon  the  spermatozoa  lAnore  active  and  more 
prolonged  vivacity. —  Wien  Wochejuehri/ty  No.  VI. 


Glycerine  and  Tannin  in  Vaginitis. — By  M.  Demarquay. — (Bui- 
letin  de  T hSrapetUique,  tome  1.  p.  5-tl.) — In  the  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion, M.  Demarquay  has  found  a  composition,  consisting  of  eighty,  parts 
of  glycerine  and  twenty  of  tannin,  of  great  service.  When  the  vaginitis 
first  appears,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  should  be  calmed  by  appropriate 
regimen,  baths,  and  frequent  emollient  injections.  When  the  first  stage 
of  the  inflammation  has  passed  away,  and  the  careful  introduction  of  the 
speculum  has  become  possible,  abundant  injections  of  water  are  to  be 
thrown  in,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  muco-pus  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  and  these  are  then  dried  by  a  plug  of  charpie  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  long  forceps.  Then^  three  plugs  of  wadding,  well  soaked  in  glycerioe 
and  tannin,  are  to  be  introduced.  Next  day,  after  a  bath,  the  plugs  are 
removed,  new  injections  made,  and  the  dressing  repeated.  M.  Demarquay 
has  never  had  to  have  recourse  to  more  than  four  or  five  such  dressings. 
After  discontinuing  them,  astringent  injections,  consisting  of  infusion  of 
walnut  leaves,  in  which  one  drachm  of  alum  to  the  quart  has  been  db- 
solved,  are  employed  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

On  Extraction  op  Cataract  at  a  Single  Stroke. — By  M.  Chas- 
SAIGNAC. — (^Moniteur  d^  Hdpitaux,  No,  74.) — M.  Chassaignao  observes 
that  several  oculists,  and  especially  Wenzel,  have  extracted  cataracts  at  a 
single  stroke;  opening  the  capsule  as  the  knife  traversed  the  anterior 
chamber  on  its  way  out.  This  procedure,  which  has  hitherto  been  justly 
considered  as  an  exhibition  of  somewhat  dangerous  dexterity,  may  be  very 
well  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  chloroform.  It  offers,  indeed,  great  ad- 
vantages )  for,  whatever  may  be  the  dilatation  at  the  moment  of  commenc- 
ing the  operation,  it  contracts  immediately  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  the  knife  introduced  subsequently,  may  easily  wound  the  iris. 
In  this  operation,  the  pupil  remaining  wide  open,  the  accident  is  not  to  be 
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feared.  In  other  respects,  however,  WenzeFs  operation  was  really  dange- 
rous, and  presented  difficulties  well  nigh  insurmountable  without  the  aid 
of  chloroforna. 

M.  CHiassaignac  habitually  employs  chloroform  in  his  operations  for  cata- 
ract, and  the  advantages  he  has  derived  from  it  he  thinks  are  due  to  the 
observance  of  the  proper  principles  that  should  regulate  its  employiftent. 
No  patient  can  be  operated  upon  with  security  if  he  has  not  been  brought 
to  the  stage  of  tolerance,  that  he  sleeps  deeply  and  placidly,  without  irreg- 
ular movements,  restlessness,  cries,  or  delirium.  His  respiration  is  normal, 
his  /a<-tc6*  excellent,  his  pulse  large  and  full — presenting,  in  a  word,  an 
assemblage  of  condition)  not  only  well  suited  to  tranquilize  the  surgeon, 
but  also  eminently  fitted  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  operation.  Vast- 
ly different  is  it  to  operate  upon  an  eye  rendered  quite  immovable,  and  to 
act  upon  one  essentially  mobile,  and  incessantly  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
action  of  the  instruments.  Among  the  accidents  thus  avoided,  is  wound- 
ing the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  is  in  fact  almost  always  to  this  accident, 
and  not  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  that  is  due  the 
escape  of  more  or  less  of  the  vitreous  humour  after  cataract  operations. 
This  almost  inevitable  accident,  when  operating  without  chloroform,  is 
easily  avoided  in  the  immovable  state  of  the  eye.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  wounds  of  the  iris,  and  most  of  the  accidents  consequent  on  extraction. 
The  possibility  of  producing  vomiting  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  chloroform  in  this  operation,  but,  by  waiting  before  com- 
mencing the  operation  until  the  period  of  tolerance  has  been  reached,  M. 
Chassaignac  has  never  met  with  vomiting  or  struggling. 


Carbonio  Acid  as  a  means  op  inducing  Prbmature  Labor. — 
By  SOANZONI. — {Weiner  MpaL  Woclienschr.y  Nr.  11,  1856.) — Scan- 
zoni,  moved  by  the  observation  of  Brown. S6quard,  that  carbonic  acid  irri- 
tates the  smooth  muscular  fibre  to  contraction,  and  convinced  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  his  method  of  exciting  labor  by  suction  of  the  breast,  has  sought 
in  carbonic  acid  Ji  new  means  of  exciting  labor-pains.  In  a  very  small 
primipara,  aged  twenty-six,  premature  labor  was  indicated  by  contraction 
of  the  pelvis.  She  wa3  in  the  32d-34th  week  of  gestation.  The  portio 
vaginalis  was  five  to  six  inches  long,  tolerably  resistant;  outer  os  uteri  fast 
closed;  the  head  floated;  the  foetal   jAilse  feintly  heard.     On  the  2d  Feb- 
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roary,  the  first  applioaUon  of  twenty  minutes  without  subjective  or  objec- 
tive alteration. 

3d  February,  eight  A.  M.,  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  in  the  evening, 
thirty  minutes.  During  the  injection,  prickling  in  the  vagina ;  during 
the  day  often  stinging  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus ;  in  the  evening  the 
povtio  vaginalis  was  loosened.     The  stingings  were  renewed  in  the  night 

4th  Feb.  Morning  and  evening,  each  time  half  an  hour.  Prickling  in 
the  vagina.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  os  uteri  admitted  the  finger 
through,  and  the  presenting  head  could  be  reached.  In  the  night  labor- 
like  pains,  and  towards  morning  lively  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which 
later  ceased. 

i5th  Feb.  Prickling  during  the  thirty  minutes  of  the  injection.  The 
OS  was  opened,  yielding,  dilatable.  Increased  vaginal  secretion.  About 
noon,  painful  persisting  contractions ;  about  half -past  six  P.  M.,  rupture 
of  membranes;  seven  P.  M.,  birth  of  a  living  child  over  three  pounds 
weight.  Slight  metrorrhagia,  which  ceased  after  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa.    Recovery  good. 

Apparatus, — A  glass  vessel,  holding  a  quart,  is  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
cork-stopper,  in  which  are  two  openings.  Through  one  opening  runs  a 
glass  tube  provided  with  a  funnel;  through  the  other  runs  a  horn  tube 
fitted  with  an  elastic  tube  three  feet  long,  which  ends  in  a  bent  uterine 
tube.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  twelve 
ounces  of  water,  and  a  little  vinegar,  serve  to  supply  the  carbonic  ^cid. 
A  conical  glass  speculum  and  the  uterine  tube  are  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  the  tube  being  surrounded  by  a  cork  filling  up  the  speculum,  so  as 
to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  vagine. 

AcNB  EosAOBA. — Pulvcrize  one  drachm  of  camphor  with  alcohol,  add 
twice  the  quantity  of  milk  qf  sulphur,  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water  to  render  the  mixture  liquid  for  use.  With  the  finger  smear 
this  lotion  freely  over  the  face  at  night,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  effect  is  generally  soon  apparent,  and  is  often  most  striking. — 
London  Lancet, 


New  Hcemostatic. — Dr.   Butler,  of  Ohio,  recommends  a  scruple  of 

tannic  acid  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  elixir  of  vitribl;  and  15  drops  to 

be  given  as  a  dose — in  menorrhagia,  etc. — American  Jmirnal  of  Phar- 
macy, 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

Ddivtrvd  b^ore  the  Clau  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine^  Nov.  1856. 
By  Thos.  PfiNiiiTON,  M.  D.,  Prafeuor  of  dinieal  Medicine,  etc. 

Medicine^  gentlemeD,  is  tliat  eoience  wUch  has  for  its  object  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  the  preservation  of  health.     Subsidiary  to  this,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  profession,  many  collateral  sciences  are  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  physician  may  become  better  qualified  to  fulfil  the  important  trust  con- 
fided to  him.     Tiiud  it  is,  that  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry,  enter 
into  the  programme  of  medical  education  :  each  branch  serving  to  illus- 
trate and  improve  the  others.     Without  anatomy,  we  could  know  nothing 
of  that  complicated  organism  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  without  physiol- 
ogy we  would  not  underBtand  the  laws  of  healthy  functions,  nor  appreciate 
their  deranged  action ;  without  chemistry  we  could  not  have  those  innu- 
merable preparations,  which  are  the  pride  of  modern  science.    All  these  to- 
gether form  one  harmonious  and  magnificent  system,  the  study  of  which,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  elevated  faculties  of  the  mind,  whilst  its  practice  calls 
forth  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  heart.     However,  before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  those  diseases,  which  it  is  more  especially  my  province 
to  describe,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  Medi- 
cine :  as  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  past,  will   enable  you  better  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  present  state  of  our  science. 

The  origin  of  medicine  like  that  of  all  science,  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  past  ages.  Among  those  nations,  of  which  we  have  the  earliest  histo- 
ries, the  sick  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  public  highway,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  the  advice  of  those  passing  by.  Ancient  Egypt,,  on  its 
monuments  of  eternal  granite,  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  any  records  of 
medical  science,  yet  it  was  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and  we  can  readily 
conceive,  that  the  healing  art  niTVrt  have  been  cultivated  with  success,  in 
81 
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that  classic  land,  whence  other  nations  aftenrards  borrowed  their  re- 
ligion^  their  arts  and  their  sciences.  Throughout  that  mixture  of  romaooe 
and  reality  that  fills  the  early  pages  of  history,  we  find  that  Egypt  was 
long  sought  by  wise  men,  in  order  to  study  that  philosophy,  which  was 
then  considered  the  sum  of  all  knowledge. 

But  during  many  centuries,  medicine  was  reduced  to  the  most  etude  em- 
piricism, and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regularly  taught,  as  a  soi. 
ence.  Certain  fietmilies  seemed  to  inherit  the  exdusiYe  privilege  of  exer- 
cising the  healing  art.  At  all  events,  the  secrets  thus  accumulated  through 
successive  generations  and  communicated  by  oral  tradition  must  at  last 
have  included  much  valuable  knowledge.  Thus  the  divine  Homer  has 
related  in  imperishable  song,  the  exploits  of  Machaon  and  Podalirius 
at  the  seige  of  Troy.  They  were  the  sons  of  Esculapius,  and  from  him 
inherited  the  skill  which  has  made  them  famous.  After  leading  their 
cohorts  on  the  battle  field,  those  valiant  warriors  on  returning  to  ^e  camp, 
assumed  the  functions  of  Surgeons  in  order  to  heal  the  wounded. 

It  was  not  until  the  40th  Olympiad,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3,340, 
that  the  philosophers  began  to  feel  tbe  necessity  of  studying  the  physical^ 
man  in  conjunction  with  the  moral ;  they  endeavored  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  the  different  functions  of  the  human  body  are  performed,  and  thus, 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  physiology. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  first  among  the  philosophers,  who  applied  themselves 
to  those  researches,  did  not  have  for  their  object,  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
they  studied  those  vital  phenomena  merely  with  the  view  of  throwing  light 
on  the  intricate  questions  of  science,  or  to  serve  as  a  basis,  for  their  pre' 
ceptb  of  wisdom.  Pjrthagoras,  the  first  of  all  the  ancient  philosophers' 
deserves  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  attentively  the  functions  of  the  human  body  in  a  state  of 
health,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  sobriety  in  eating  and  drinking— 
showed  the  propriety  of  exercising  at  the  same  time  both  the  mind  and  die 
body,  in  order  to  keep  both  in  perfect  equilibrium,  and  laid  down  for  his 
disciples  certain  rules,  to  be  observed  in  their  manner  of  living,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  defining  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

Pythagoras  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics, and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  his  fieivorite  study.  From  it  be  derived  his  celebrated  theory  of  num- 
bers, of  which  some  vestiges  yet  remain,  in  spite  of  its  vague  and  empty 
mysticism.     He  seems  also  to  have  applied  the  greatest  energies  of  his 
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mind,  io  endeavoriDg  to  ezpUiD  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of 
thesool. 

Hb  metaphjsioal  speenlations  on  those  subjects,  thoogh  devoid  of  any 
real  foandation,  yet  show  that  he  rose  far  above  the  narrow  superstitions 
of  his  day.  Pythagoras  thought  that  heat  was  the  great  '<  first 
oanse/'*  and  the  source  of  that  activity  which  reigns  in  the  Universe  :  that 
it  was  the  principle  of  life,  and  that  the  soul  of  all  animals  is  an  emana- 
don  of  that  general  principle,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  ethereal  space.  But 
with  all  his  mysticism,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  in. 
sight  into  medical  knowledge,  and  whether  from  policy  or  belief,  he  com- 
bined its  practice  with  divination  and  other  superstitious  rites. 

Leaving,  however,  those  fabulous  ages,  we  come  at  once  to  Hippocrates^ 
the  first  great  founder  of  medical  science,  '^  Medicorum  Romulus,"  to  use 
a  fiiVOTite  expression  of.  Sydenham.  This  great  observer,  on  whom  pos. 
tmty  has  bestowed  the  name  of  divine,  is  the  most  august  representative 
of  the  healing  art  in  ancient  times,  and  his  works  still  remain,  a  menu, 
ment  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  sagacity.  Unfortunately  for  the 
divbe  old  man,  the  field  on  which  his  powerful  genius  was  brou|^t  to  bear 
did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  great  mind.  Deprived  of  the  light 
of  anatomy  and  physiology — without  any  insight  into  physics  and  ehemis- 
try,  Hippocrates  was  forced  to  confine  his  high  powers  of  observation  to 
the  external  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  ascertain  the  part  which  certain 
modifying  agents  exercised  on  their  duration. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  he  has  left  us  numerous  works, 
showing  his  unrivalled  talent  in  describing  the  diffierent  modifications  of 
disease,  and  of  analysing  the  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  such  as 
air,  food,  etc.,  on  the  human  system.  His  remarks  on  thet;w  medicatrix 
n(Uur»f  on  prognosis  and  the  critical  days,  have  excited  the  admiration  ^f 
all  true  observers  in  every  age.  His  aphorisms  have  been,  for  the  mos^ 
part,  cited  .as  the  very  catechism  of  medical  faith  ;-^bQt  the  time  has  now 
gone  by  when  the  sayings  of  Hippocrates  were  considered  as  oracular. 

As  an  example  of  his  invesiigating  mind,  he  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  method  of  succussion — nay  of  auscultation  itself  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  chest.  Even  Laentiec  recalls  the  forgotten  passages,  in 
which  Hippocrates  proposed  both  of  these  methods  of  investigation.  We 
find,  in  his  treatise  '^  De  Morbis/'  the  following  words,  by  which  he  ex- 
phdns  the  differential  diagnosis  between  simple  hydrothorax  and  purulent 
effusion.     <^  You  may  know  that  the  chest  contains  water  and  not  pus,  if  on 
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ai^yiog  tiie  ear  for  tome  time  on  the  nhe,  yott  diBtiDgQidi  a  murmor  nni- 
lar  to  that  of  boiling  yinegar/'  Two  thousand  years  were  destined  to 
elapse  before  this  emanation  of  snblime  wisdom  was  again  Tivified  and 
maryelonslj  develc^ed  by  the  genins  of  Ladnneo ! 

The  snooessors  of  Hippocrates  did  not  follow  the  example  of  this  great 
man,  and  confine  their  attention  to  the  accurate  study  of  nature ;  disdain- 
ing the  slow  but  certain  methods  of  observation  and  experience,  they  wan- 
dered in  the  trackless  regions  of  metaphysics,  and  substituted  endless 
speculations  on  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  things,  to  the  description  of 
pathological  phenomena. 

Three  distinct  sects  divided  the  field  of  medical  science,  the  DogmatisU^ 
Smpertcs  and  Methodists.  The  first  following  the  example  of  Plato,  sub- 
stituted empty  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  constitution  of 
^he  universe  and  the  origin  of  matter^  to  the  study  of  laws  which  are 
cognisable  by  our  senses. 

The  empurioal  sect  adopted  the  methods  of  observation,  which  had  been 
80  snccessfiil  in  the  hands  of  Hippocrates :  the  rules  which  they  prescribed 
as  necessary  for  sound  investigation  and  logical  conclusions  may  yet  serve 
as  models  of  inductive  reasoning.  Although  their  doctrines  do  not  seem 
to  have  gained  many  proselytes,  they  nevertheless  enriched  our  science  with 
niany  valuable  additions,  especially  in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

The  sect  of  Methodists  founded  by  Themison,  were  the  Eclectics  of  that 
distant  day.  They  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  systems  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  Emperics,  and  introduced  the  terms  of  kixumy  strictum 
and  mixum  in  order  to  expkin  all  the^phenomena  of  disease;  that  is  to  say, 
they  reduced  all  diseases  to  three  kinds,  according  as  the  solid  tissues  of 
the  body  were  in  a  state  of  constrictioriy  relaxatioriy  or  the  intermediate 
condition. 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  unprofitable  task  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
all  the  dogmas  and  opinions  which  successively  occupied  the  medical 
worid;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  added  but  few -substantial  discoveries,  to 
those  of  their  predecessors. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  we  come  down  to  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  present  era,  in  which  lived  and  flourished  Claudius  Oalen  of 
Pergamos,  who,  next  to  Hippocrates,  is  the  most  illustrious  name  of 
antiqmty.  In  this  extraordinary  man,  seemed*  to  have  been  combiDcd,  a 
brilliant  imagination  and  uncommon  eloquence,  to  the  greatest  eruditioo 
and  untiring  industry.    The  numerous  works  which  he  left  on  almost 
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erery  branch  of  .medioine^  are  invaloable  to  the  aatiquarian  and  the  his- 
toriaDi  as  we  are  principallj  indebted  to  them  for  an  account  of  those  sys* 
terns  which  preceded  his  own  time.  He  attempted  the  Herculean  task  of 
reconciling  with  each  other^  the  conflicting  theories  which  still  divided  the 
medical  world ;  to  blend  in  one  grand  and  magnificent  superstructure^  the 
dogmas  of  Hippocrates  and  Plato  with  those  of  Arbtptle  and  Epicure. 

Notwithstanding  his  incomparable  genius,  we  recognize  at  every  step, 
the  jarring  and  discordant  elements  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  harmonize. 
Yet  so  great  were  his  talents  and  learning  that  Galen  was  long  considered 
as  an  unrivalled  model,  which  we  might  admire,  but  could  never  equal 
Now,  however,  that  the  Idol  of  Pergamos,  has  long  since  been  taken  from 
its  pedestal,  and  stripped  of  its  veil  of  infallibility,  we  recognize  in  every 
page  the  grossest  errors  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  Blinded 
by  an  unfortunate  application  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  he  often 
wanders  in  a  maze  of  sterile  discussion,  and  we  seek  in  vain  through  his 
ponderous  folios,  for  those  simple,  yet  accurate  descriptions  of  disease, 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 

After  Galen  the  medical  horrizon  grew  dim  and  cloudy,  until  darkness 
settled  on  the  face  of  the  scientific  world.  During  the  long  reign  of  bar- 
barism which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  progress 
of  medicine  was  entirely  suspended,  and  strange  to  say,  the  healing  art, 
banished  from  Christian  Europe  during  many  centuries  of  ignorance,  ra- 
pine and  blood-shed,  found  reifiige  among  the  Arabs. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  star  of  science,  so  long  eclipsed,  again  rose 
with  increased  splendor  and  brilliancy.  The  school  of  Cordova  in  Spain, 
was  the  first  which  inaugurated  the  study  of  medicine,  and  although  the 
Arabs  added  no  new  materials,  yet  modern  science  is  indebted  to  them  for 
the  preservation  of  those  precious '  works  of  antiquity ;  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  during  the  darkness  of  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifthteenth  centuries,  the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization 
appeared  on  the  face  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  spirit  of  true  observation 
awoke  from  the  Lethean  sleep  into  which  it  had  long  been  plunged.  In 
every  department  of  medical  science,  new  and  important  discoveries  are 
brought  to  light,  many  prejudices  are  uprooted  and  a  new  world  of  science 
seems  to  reward  the  labors  of  diligent  observers.  Paracelsus  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  medi- 
cal literature;  he  applied  the  pretended  arts  of  divination  and  magic,  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  different  diseases ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
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errors  and  failing?  ParacelBus  exercised  Terj  considerable  inflaenoe  on  the 
progress  of  medicine;  in  fact,  we  most  look  upon  him  as  the  first  repreeen- 
tive  of  modem  chemistry.  From  the  pursuit  of  those  brilliant,  but  empty 
phantoms  of  the  alchemists,  viz :  the  Philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  of 
life  and  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  their  crucibles  and  alembics, 
came  forth  a  new  science :  that  which  treats  of  the  elementary  oompositi<ni 
of  all  created  matter,  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gazeous. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved methods  of  investigation,  are  sufficient  to  characterise  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  it  not  also  rendered  famous  by  the  progress  of  anato- 
mical and  physiological  science — those  two  comer  stones  of  the  medical 
superstmctiiro. 

Soon  after  this  time,  we  see  the  origin  of  numerous  systems  in  medicine; 
all  attempting  to  explain,  by  reference  to  general  and  abstract  principles, 
the  laws  of  pathology,  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the  connection  of  mind 
and  matter. 

Van  Helmont  was  the  first  of  those  medical  philosophers.  He  invoked 
an  intangible  spiritual  principle,  which  he  called  the  ''  Archea : "  this  ele. 
ment,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  soul,  was  the  presiding  genius  which 
regulated  health  and  disease.  He  invested  his  fanciful  being,  with  intelli. 
gence,  the  power  of  volition  and  susceptibility  of  different  passions,  such 
as  pleasure,  anger,  etc.  This  was  his  physiology.  We  can  imagine  in 
what  consisted  his  pathology  and  therapeutics :  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the 
Archea,  these  were  the  indications — certain  mystic  words  and  ceremonies; 
such  was  hia  materia  medica. 

But  if  at  this  day,  the  system  of  Van  Helmont  appears  to  us  a  mere 
tissue  of  absurdity  and  nonsense ;  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
living  in  more  enlightened  times  than  those  in  which  such  theories  found 
numerous  and  zealous  partizans.  In  fact,  it  was  adapted  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  forms  one  link  in  that  chain  of  causes  by  which  mo- 
dem medicine  has  attained  its  present  exalted  position.  Progress  and  per* 
fection  are  the  attributes  of  man  :  to  trace  the  continued  development  oi 
this  law,  is  the  exalted  though  difficult  task  of  the  historian. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Sydenham  and  Baglivi  gave  a  new  impetus  to  correct  medical  ob 
servation :  their  researches  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  are  the  first 
systematic  attempts  to  enlighten  the  complicated  questions  of  etiology- 
The  first  of  these  great  men,  has   been  suraamed   ^^  The  English  Hippo- 
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crates/'  He  ezoelled  in  the  description  of  disease,  and  his  delineations  of 
symptoms,  are  master  pieces  of  aocorate,  analytical  investigation.  Baglivi, 
the  contemporary  of  Sydenham,  was  a  disciple  of  the  true  Hippocratic 
school :  he  said  that  observation  and  reason,  are  the  two  points  on  which 
turn  all  medical  science.  Living  at  a  time,  when  conjectnries  and  fiekncifiil 
theories  were  the  order  of  the  day,  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
shown  the  evil  effects  of  hypothesis  on  the  progress  of  medicine;  whereas 
obeervation  and  experience,  arc  the  only  infallible  methods  of  advancement 
and  perfection. 

The  brilliant  genius  of  BoBrhave  and  Frederic  Hoffman,  illustrates  the 
eighteenth  century :  both  belonged  to  that  celebrated  school,  which  at- 
tempted to  describe  all  physiological  laws  on  mathematical  principles.  In 
the  preceding  period  Francois  de  le  Boe  Sylvius,  had  founded  that  system 
which  explained  aU  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  different 
causes  of  disease  by  reference  to  chemical  laws — or  rather  by  a  misappli- 
cation of  these  laws. 

The  errors  of  this  doctrine  were  soon  palpable :  another  system  became 
necessary,  to  satisfy  that  morbid  propensity,  which  then  affected  to  explain 
the  origin  and  nature  of  all  physiological  phenomena  by  the  known  laws 
of  inert  matter.  And  now  medicine  seemed  to  have  become  a  branch  of 
mathematics  :  the  iatro-mechanioal  school  compared  the  human  body  to  a 
hydraulic  machine. 

Thus  it  was,  that  thev  applied  mathematical  rules,  to  ascertain  the  me- 
chanism of  the  circulation,  the  movement  of  the  heart,  the  function  of 
respiration  and  the  digestive  process :  the  latter  was  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  compression  on  the  alimentary  materials,  equivalent  to  a 
weight,  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

To  the  explanation  of  such  questions  as  these,  by  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
Boerhave  applied  all  the  faculties  of  his  powerful  mind,  until  fascinated  by 
his  eloquence  and  genius,  most  of  his  contemporaries  became  converts  to 
his  doctrines.  The  system  of  Boerhave  was  superseded  by  that  of  Stahl. 
Spiritualism  succeeded  materialism.  Stahl  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  tbat  all  matter  is  essentially  passive,  and  that  bodies  can  only  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  intervention  of  intangible,  spiritual  elements,  among 
which  he  placed  that  principle  which  he  called  the  soul. 

But  when  Leibnitz  objected  to  this  great  theory,  that  the  soul  cannot 
govern  the  body  independently  of  the  laws  of  mechanical  force;  because 
the  soul  which  is  intangible  cannot  influence  a  solid  tangible  substance,  by 
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the  ordinary  laws  of  physios ;  Stahl  answered,  that  the  soul  possessed 
some  of  the  properties  of  matter,  viz :  space  and  divisibility,  and  that  it 
only  attained  immortality  by  divine  favor. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  has  been 
the  grand  stambling-block  in  medical  philosophy.  The  different  theories 
on  the  sabject  were  as  fleeting,  as  they  were  abstruse  and  chimerical,  gen- 
erally sinking  into  oblivion,  when  the  mind  which  originated  and  the  talent 
which  defended  them  had  passed  away. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Haller  and  MorgagnL 
To  Haller  modem  physiology  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  present  state  of 
advancement.  He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  experimental  method  to 
physiology^  and  his  researches  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  are 
models  of  scientific  investigation.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  that  sys- 
tem, which  explained  the  movements  of  the  difierent  organs  by  means 
of  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  be  demonstrated  this  pro- 
perty by  actual  experiment. 

In  another  department  of  medical  science  we  find  Morgagni,  who  is 
celebrated  as  the  founder  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  originator  of  a 
new  medical  era.  His  immortal  treatise  De  Sedibus  el  Causis  Morbaruftiy 
b  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  ever  elevated  to  the  art  of  observa- 
tion in  medicine.  The  researches  of  Morgagni  contributed  powerfully  to 
fix  the  seat  of  difl^erent  diseases,  and  localize  them  in  the  different  organs; 
whereas  before  they  were  considered  aa  *'  morhi^ni  materia"  In  fact 
his  splendid  work  is  the  most  admirable  refutation  of  those  ultra-vitalists, 
who  effected  a  profound  contempt  for  the  application  of  anatomy  to  medi- 
cine, such  especially,  as  the  theory  of  Stahl,  so  absurdly  styled  :  "  Theoria 
viedica  vera." 

At  the  same  time  that  a  happy  application  of  the  inductive  method  thus 
enriched  medical  science,  with  some  of  its  most  valuable  treasures,  the  ge- 
nius of  analytical  investigation  also  attempted  the  task  of  intrdducifig  or- 
der and  harmony  into  the  confused  mass,  which  until  then  characterised 
all  the  sources  of  medical  literature.  Sauvages,  Linneus,  Yogeland  others, 
published  their  works  on  medical  nomenclature  and  classification.  Brown 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  ancient  dogmas.  He  divided  all  disfaaea 
into  two  great  classes — ^the  sthenic  and  asthenic ;  the  former  included  all 
those  which  are  characterized  by  the  fulness  and  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tory apparatus ;  the  latter,  or  asthenic,  all  the  diseases  which  are  produced 
by  a  deficiency  in  the  total  mass  of  the  blood,  and  impaired  vital  energy.  As 
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.cooTding  to  him,  ttiis  latter  olass  of  disease  was  bj  far  the  most  nimieroiu, 
le  applied  hb  treatment  accordingly^  and  in  many  oases  of  a  highly  in- 
lammatory  nature,  he  used  stimulants  with  such  &tal  results,  that  it  soon 
ieserred  the  epithet  of  'incendiary  method,''  which  was  bestowed 
upon  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hved  Bichat  and  Pinel.    Those 
great  men  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  bring  about  that  re- 
form, in  the  methods  and  principles  of  medical  investigation,  which  was 
required  by  the  adyanoed  state  of  civilization   and  learning.     Bichat  was 
the  first,  who  distinguished  from  each  other,  the  different  organized  ele- 
ments of  the  human  body.     He  showed  that  identity  of  structure  in  the 
different  systems,  is  accompanied  by  identical  diseases ;  that  the  serous  tis- 
sues, for  instance,  have  the  same  properties,  whether  as  in  the  pericardium 
they  invest  the  heart,  as  in  the  arachnoid  they  invest  the  brain,  or  as  the 
pleura  they  invest  the  lungs.     In  £ftci,  he  was  the  creator  of  general  anat- 
omy, a  science  which  has  thrown  torrents  of  light,  both  on  physiology 
and  practical  medicine.    Endowed  with  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  and 
generalization,  Bichat  was  the  Newton  of  physiology.     But  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  work  he  had  so  gloriously  commenced  :  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two  !  and  from  what  he  had  already  achieved,  what 
may  we  not  have  expected  from  his  more  mature  years  ? 

By  introducing  method  into  the  confused  classifications  which  had  hith- 
erto been  adopted,  Pinel  achieved  the  most  enviable  reputation.    During 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  his  great  work,  entitled  '<  Medusal  Nosology/'  was 
the  very  gospel  of  medical  science.     Before  hb  time,  all  diseases  were  ar- 
ranged into  two  great  classes,  the  acute  and  the  cArontc  ;  but  each  of  the  two 
classes  contained  a  great  number  of  maladies  having  little  or  no  analogy 
with  each  other.     Pinel  divided  them  into  five  great  classes  :  Firstly,  fe- 
vers; secondly,  phlegmasias  3  thirdly,   hemorrhages;  fourthly,  neuroses, 
or  disorderB  of  the  nervous  system;  and,  fifthly,  organic  lesions.  Although 
this  clasfflfioation  was  far  from  being  irreproachable,  as  he  himself  admits, 
yet  it  served  as  the  prelude  to  other  and  more  complete  systems  of  nosology.' 
As  medical  science  progresses,  and  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
essence  of  disease,  then  it  becomes  neoessary  to  alter  medical  nomencla- 
ture, and  to  change  the  order  and  genera  to  which  they  previously  belong- 
ed ;  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  every  nosological  system,  is  to  a 
great  extent  artificial :  that  it  is  rather  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
tTQth,  than  in  itself  an  expression  of  truth;  therefore  it  is  that  the  work 
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of  Pinel  is  almost  forgotten,  or  only  referred  to,  in  scientific  reseueheSy  or 
historical  investigatioD. 

But  greater  than  he — ^greatest  of  all  the  modems— comes  the  immortal 
Laennec.  Under  the  bright  inspirations  of  his  genius,  a  new  sense  is  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  disease.  Minerva  like,  the  science  of  diagno- 
sis came  forth  from  his  hands  so  perfect  and  beautiful  in  all  it« 
iletails,  that  the  labors  of  two  generations  have  scarcely  added 
any  thing  to  this  great  master-piece  of  modern  times.  The  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  disease — previously  so  difficult  and  complicated  that  Baglivi  ex- 
claimed :  Oqtuintum  dificUe  morhos  putmonum  curare.  Oquantum  diffi- 
cilius  eos  diagnoscere  !  has  now  almost  attained  the  certainty  of  mathemat- 
ical precision. 

But  while  paying  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  discoverer  of  anucul- 
tationj  let  us  not  forget  the  labors  of  the  illustrious  Corvisart,  who  by  his 
treatise  on  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  threw  a  new  light  on  their  pa- 
thology and  treatment. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  reached  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  oar 
science,  when  the  accumulation  of  materials  m&kes  it  a  difficult  task  to 
follow  the  progress  of  medicine.  A  host  of  illustrious  names,  the  princes 
of  the  science,  crowd  in  upon  us  at  every  step. 

In  1808,  appeared  Broussais's  history  of  Chronic  InJlammatioaSf  a 
work  bearing  the  impress  of  thb  brilliant,  but  erratic  genius ;  at  one  time 
the  object  of  adulation  and  fanatical  enthusiasm  ;  at  a  later  day^  the  sad 
emblem  of  misguided  genius  and  altered  fortunes.  8iuc42  that  time,  the 
Hunters,  the  Abernethys,  the  Coopers  in  England — the  works  of  Andral, 
Louis,  Bouillaud,  Rostan,  Rayer,  Chomel,  GrisoUe,  Vain  ;\,  and  others  as 
lamiliar  to  Ui4  as  household  words,  constitute  that  splendid  galaxy  of  talent 
which  is  the  pride  o!'  modem  science. 

Medicine,  having  for  so  many  ages  wandered  in  the  dark  paths  of  mys- 
ticism and  hypothesis,  has  at  length  returned  to  its  true  purpose  and  TOoa- 
tion  ;  in  truth  it  may  now  be  called  the  school  of  modem  medical  obser- 
vation. 

In  the  word.«t  of  an  eloquent  American  writer,  this  school  is  character- 
ized by  its  strict  adherence  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena 
and  their  relationships;  by  the  aoooiacy,  the  positiveness  and  the  minute 
detail,  which  it  has  carried  into  this  study  and  analysb;  and  bj  ita  rejea 
rion,  (as  an  essential  or  legitimate  element  of  soieDce),  of  all  a  priori  rea- 
soning or  speculation.    The  spirit  which  anlmatea  andmovea  it^  ia  expieii- 
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d  in  the  saying  of  Bonssean :  *<  That  all  science  is  in  the  facts  or  pbenoiu. 
am  of  nature  and  their  relationships,  and  not  in  the  mind  of  man,  whicli 
iscovers  and  interprets  them."  It  is  the  true  Protestant  school  of  medi^ 
ine.  It  either  rejects  as  apocryphal,  or  holds  as  of  no  Unding  aathority  al- 
be  traditions  of  the  fiithers,  anless  they  are  sustained  and  sanctioned  by 
ts  own  ezperienoe.  It  appeals  in  aU  things  directly  to  nature,  and  it  asks, 
lot  what  may  be,  or  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  is.  Not  how  things  are  If 
»r  why  they  are  ?  but  again  what  they  are  ?  Holding  that  medical,  a^ 
veil  as  all  other  science,  should  have  but  one  aim  and  object^-to  ascertain 
be  actual  condition  of  things,  it  professes  an  entire  scientific  indifference, 
LB  to  the  issue  and  result  of  its  researches,  provided  only,  that  this  issue 
rad  result  approach  in  the  nearest  possible  degree  to  the  absolule  truth  ; 
ind  it  adopts  and  pursues  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  only  method  and 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  summary  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
medicine.    We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  theories  which  ruled  the  medical 
world,  have  successively  disappeared  one  after  another,  like  shadows  descend- 
ing the  inevitable  slope  to  oblivion,  while  many  of  the  facts  recorded  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  recur  in  the  daily  walks  of  our  profession, 
precisely  as  the  Father  of  Medicine  inscribed  them  on  his  tablets.  Had  the 
snocessors  of  Hippocrates  followed  his  example  and  investigated  the  nature  of 
disease,  its  symptoms,  its  diagnosis  and  its  pathological  effects,  instead  of 
their  vain  and  unprofitable  speculations  on  metaphysical  subjects,  we  shoufd 
now  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  and  certainty  in  medicine, 
which  many  future  generations  may  not  accomplish .  But  although  observation 
and  experience  are  the  indispensable  requisites  of  medical  science,  although 
it  is  even  so  far  consecrated  by  popular  belief,  that  when  you  will  have 
commenced  your  professional  career,  many  a  time  and  oft  will  you  find 
some  venerable  practitioner  preferred  to  your  more  youthful  talent,  on  the 
sole  ground  that  age  and  experience  must  bring  wisdom — ^yet  was  this  plain 
indication  overlooked  during  many  centuries. 

Clinical  medicine  is  an  institution  of  modern  times'.  It  is  true  that  few 
and  fkr  between,  some  illustrious  men  have  taught  medicine  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient.  Francois  de  Bo^  Sylvius,  as  far  back  as  1658,  instituted 
clinical  lectures  in  the  Hospital  confided  to  his  charge,  at  Leyden.  The 
illustrious  Bcerhave,  many  years  afterwards,  revived  the  forgotten  example 
of  his  predecessor,  in  the  same  Hospital  of  Leyden,  and  from  that  school 
came  ferth  numerous  disciples,  who  propagated  his  method  all  over  £u- 
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rope.  In  1758,  a  Hospital  for  elinieal  instracdon  was  founded  in  Yiemia, 
bj  the  celebrated  Vanswieten,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  tlme^  thb 
capital  has  been  justly  flunons  for  its  great  practical  adyantages  to  the 
medical  student. 

Paris,  the  modern  Alexandria,  is  indebted  to  its  magnificent  hospitals 
for  that  perfection  in  medical  intestigation,  wfaioh  has  rendered  its  school 
so  justly  famous. 

The  field  which  has  given  such  an  abundant  harvest  to  the  European 
masters,  is,  in  our  own  country,  as  yet,  comparatively  sterile  and  uncuhi. 
vated.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Medical  Schoids  of  New  Orleans  have  inan- 
gurated  a  new  era  in  medical  instruction.  The  wards  of  our  magnificent 
Hospital,  teeming  with  every  variety  of  disease,  afford  ample  materials  for 
the  diligent  observer.  There  it  is,  that  the  relation  of  teacher  and  student 
assumes  a  most  important  and  interesting  application.  On  us  devolves  the 
duty  of  explaining  to  you  the  complicated  phenomena  of  disease,  to  de- 
monstrate at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  those  every  varying  yet  charac- 
teristic signs  wbich  guide  the  physician  in  his  mission  of  mercy.  Here  it 
is  that  an  edu  nation  of  the  senses  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  yon  to 
appreciate  those  delicate  yet  unerring  signs  which  are  the  conquest  of  mod- 
em science.  But  if  assiduity  and  diligence  are  necessary,  in  order  that 
you  may  avail  yourselves  of  those  advantages  which  are  here  given  to  yon 
with  no  sparing  hand,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  deep  sense  of  my  responsibilitj 
to  you.  To  guide  you  in  the  paths  of  science  is  a  serious  undertaking; 
your  future  success  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  I  shall  have  fulfilled  my  mandate.  Be  mine  the  task  of  revealing 
to  your  minds  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art,  of  smoothing  that  rough 
ascent  which  leads  to  honor  and  distinction.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  the  life  of  a  physician,  is  a  life  of  toil ;  from  the  day  when 
you  enter  the  portak  of  the  temple  of  science,  to  the  closing  of  yonr 
career,  care  and  anxiety  will  often  accompany  you ;  prepare  yourselT«ij 
therefore,  diligently  for  those  occasions,  when  all  your  skill  and  talent 
will  be  called  forth,  to  battle  against  the  <<King  of  terrors.*'  A5 
you  go  round  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  you  will  have  abtindant  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  practical  information,  to  learn  the  art  of  recognizing  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient  those  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  and 
peculiar  to  each  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  see  the  application 
of  remedies  and  their  effects  upon  the  system.  Do  not  imagine  that  the 
«rt  of  observingdiseaseconsistsin  a  mere  superficial  examination  of  those  ap* 
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pearances  which  are  immediately  oognizable  by  the  senses :  there  u  mueh 
in  the  mode  of  exambing  a  patient^  vhioh  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice and  experience.  In  short,  there  is  a  certain  medical  tact,  which  must 
be  cnltivatcd  with  assiduity,  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  developed.  We 
must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  ever  varying  peculiarities  of  character 
and  disease,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  successful  medical  examination  some- 
times requires  as  much  discriminafion  and  adroitness  as  would  be  displayed 
by  the  most  astute  lawyer,  in  extorting  the  truth  from  a  refractory  witness. 

Then,  again,  you  have  the  important  class  of  physical  signs^  which 
include  the  application  of  auscultation  and  percussion  to  the  diagnosis  of 
disease.  These,  gentlemen,  will  require  on  your  part  assiduity  and  perse- 
verance :  the  ear  has  to  undergo  an  education,  which  is  indispensable,  in 
order  that  you  may  realize  the  advantages  of  this  invaluable  discovery;  thus, 
if  on  one  occasion  you  have  failed  to  discover  some  sign  pointed  out  to 
you,  do  not  despair  on  that  account,  another  attempt  will  be  more  success- 
ful, and  reward  you  in  proportion  as  its  acquisition  was  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted. 

As  medicine  was  slow  in  its  growth,  so  does  its  acquisition  require  time 
and  attention  :  had  you  the  genius  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  we  could  not 
teach  you  medicine  ere  a  certain  time  had  rolled  over  your  heads  :  in  fact, 
medicine  is  a  science,  founded  upon  experience  and  analogy,  and  you  must 
lay  this  foundation  before  you  can  successfully  apply  your  talents  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  And  here  lies  the  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  wards  of  our  great  Hospital ;  it  is  that  you  may  see  in 
a  given  time  a  large  variety  of  those  very  diseases  you  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  treat.  Do  not  let  me,  however,  be  misunderstood.  1  do  not  wish 
you  to  crowd  your  minds,  at  one  time,  with  a  large  number  of  badly  ob- 
served and  ill-understood  cases  :  it  is  much  better  to  confine  your  attention 
to  a  smaller  number,  whose  symptoms  you  can  accurately  note,  whose 
treatment  you  can  well  store  in  your  memory,  than  to  waste  your  time,  and 
harrass  your  mind  with  an  abortive  attempt  at  grasping  too  much  at  one 
time. 

Then,  again,  you  must  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  administration  of 
remedies ; — the  art  of  prescribing  in  fact,  which  forms  so  powerful  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  requires  close  attention  ere  you  can 
master  all  its  complicated  details.  But,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  thus  pointed 
out  to  you  the  responsibility  of  our  profession,  I  would  not  have  you  be 
discouraged  at  the  {at)0pect  which  lies  before  you.     All  these  difficulties 
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will  disappear,  like  empty  shadows,  before  the  energy  of  a  willing  mind 
and  if  the  science  of  medicine  were  too  easy  in  its  aoquisidon,  would  it  not 
be  unworthy  of  pursoit  by  an  exalted  intellect  ?  No,  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
fession you  have  embraced,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  which  the  genins  of 
man  has  ever  grasped ;  its  application  calls  forth  all  those  virtnes  which 
adorn  the  human  heart,  the  reward  of  which  lies  in  the  esteem  and  love  of 
your  fellow-men,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  you  with  that  diligence  and  indus- 
try which  must  overcome  all  obstacles. 


METRITIS  IN  PREGNANCY. 

Messrs.  Editors :  Not  long  since  rather  a  rare  case  came  under  my  care' 
and  thinking  it  might  not  be  without  interest  to  you,  I  have  concluded  to 
furnish  you  with  its  history. 

Some  time  in  February  last,  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  mulattress,  named 
Mary.  On  arriving  at  the  Hospital,  I  was  informed  by  the  nurse  that 
'<  the  patient's  womb  had  come  down."  I  immediately  made  a  digital  ex- 
ploration, and  found  there  was  complete  protrusion,  with  unusual  tender- 
ness of  the  organ,  as  well  as  enlargement,  and  a  very  free  muoo-purulent 
discharge.  The  patient  had  slight  fever  and  considerable  abdominal  tea- 
demess.  I  applied  leeches  to  the  os  uteri  and  pubic  region,  gave  her  some 
saline  cathartics,  and  followed  their  effects  with  tart,  antim.  et  potass., 
with  spts.  nit.  dulcis,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  fever  abate? 
abdominal  tenderness  to  subside,  and  the  matrix  to  return  to  its  usual  po' 
sition ;  and  the  patient  seemed  well,  except  when  she  would  walk  up  or 
downstairs.  The  uterus  remained  in  its  proper  place;  but  any  sudden 
jar,  as  a  cough,  would  cause  it  to  protrude,  though  this  was  not  attended 
with  much  suffering.  I  used  pessaries  of  different  construction,  but  with- 
out effect. 

About  two  months  from  the  first  attack  I  was  again  called  to  see  the  pa- 
tient, and  found  the  womb  protruded,  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  patient 
with  severe  fever,  accompanied  with  delirium,  a  filiform  pulse,  and  beadng 
100  per  minute.  I  first  bled  her  to  syncope,  used  hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  put  twenty  leeches  to  the  belly, 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  they  were  full.  I  then  administered  two 
grs.  calomel  with  i  gr.  of  opium  every  three  hours,  until  full  narcosis  was 
produced,  when  I  withdrew  the  narcotic  but  continued  the  mercury  in  the 
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aame  doses  as  before  and  al  the  same  intervals.  In  twelve  hoars  from  the 
cpmmenoement  of  the  treatment  she  had  copious  evacuations  of  a  green 
color  and  an  intensely  foetid  odor.  The  womb  was  freely  fomented  and  oc- 
casionally a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  oe,  and  it  b^an  gradually  to 
return  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  fever  and  pain  again  subsided,  and  in  ten 
days  I  considered  her  free  from  all  evidence  of  serious  disease.  She  re- 
mained in  the  Hospital  and  walked  about,  but  was  extremely  weak  and 
greatly  reduced.  What  I  deemed  suitable  diet  was  ordered,  but  no  medi- 
cine except  a  weak  infusion  of  gentian.  Four  or  five  months  had  now 
elapsed  and  she  seemed  not  to  regain  her  strength,  was  poor,  and  had  occa- 
sional light  fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  quite  an  abdominal  enlargement. 
I  examined  her  per  vaginum,  found  the  os  uteri  high  in  the  pelvis  and 
neck  much  shortened.  She  told  me  she  felt  frequent 'Hrembling'*  in  the 
tumour,  and  had  felt  them  for  a  month  past.  I  applied  my  ear  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  placental  sound.  From  this  time  I  did  nothing  for  her,  and  felt 
satisfied  she  was  pregnant,  and  so  informed  her;  but  she  said  it  was  impos- 
ttble,  and  seemed  to  think  '^  some  other  live  thing  than  a  baby  was  grow- 
ing in  her.^'  I  examined  her  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  heard  distinct, 
ly  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart ;  besides  the  quivering  or  *'  trembling'' 
sensation  had  been  replaced  by  the  ordinary  motion  felt  by  females  when 
pregnant.  The  fact  seemed  plain  to  my  mind  that  my  diagnosis  was  cor- 
rect, but  the  patient  could  not  for  a  moment  be  induced  to  think  with  me, 
and  seemed  harrassed  with  unpleasant  forebodings  of  her  situation,  and 
became  restless,  had  no  appetite,  and  I  was  absolutely  compelled  to  almost 
force  her  to  take  food.  At  night  I  gave  her  a  full  narcotic  and  continued 
this  system  for  some  time  with  absolute  benefit.  At  the  end  of  ten  months 
from  her  first  attack,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  child  which  is  now  liv- 
ing and  in  health.  She  continued  skeptical  until  she  was  delivered.  There 
may  be  cases  on  record  of  acute  metritis  in  the  gravid  uterus,  but  it  is  the 
first  I  have  seen,  nor  can  I  find  any  mention  of  such  a  case  in  any  author 
now  at  my  command.  If  you  should  deem  this  of  sufficient  interest  for 
publication  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Yours,  etc.,-  Amzi  Martin. 

Manoaac,  La.  Nov  28,  1856. 

[K  we  could  possibly  spare  the  time,  we  should  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  looking  up  authorities  on  the  subject  of  infiammation  of  the  gravid 
womb  for  our  correspondent.     On  turning  to  our  note   book,  however,  we 
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find  a  ftiU  aoooQut  of  a  case  of  the  most  palpable  metritis  occurriog  in  a 
woman  who  had  reached  the  eighth  month,  of  pregnancy.  This  case  oc- 
eurced  some  nine  years  ago^  and  was  seen  by  several  eminent  medical  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  diagnosb  seemed  clear.  The  patient  did  not  lose  her  child, 
bnt  recovered  from  the  metritis,  carried  her  child  to  fall  term,  and  we  deli- 
vered her  safely.  Oar  correspondent  is,  of  coarse,  aware  that  inflammatioD 
of  the  placenta  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  oaoses  of  abortion  or  premature 
delivery,  and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceive  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Fortu- 
nately either  affection  is  rare. — ^Ed.] 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FEMUR  UPWARDS,  UPON  THE  DOR- 
SUM OF  THE  ILIUM— REDUCTION  EFFECTED  64  DAYS 
AFTER  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  INJURY. 

Reported  by  Thox.vb  Campbuo^  Medical  Student  of  the  *'  New  Orleaos  School  of  Medidne." 

Messrs.  Editors. — The  foUowing  case  will  prove  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
"  That  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  femur  of  eight  weeks  existence  should 
never  be  attempted."  Fortunately  for  surgery  and  suffering  humanity , 
surgeons  have  not  always  been  governed  by  the  maxim  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish author,  and  we  have  now  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medical  science 
many  cases  of  coxo-femoral  dislocations,  in  which  reduction  was  effected 
long  after  the  expiration  of  this  period.  A  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Gockel, 
cites  a  case  of  successful  reduction  of  six  months'  standing  ;  G-uillaume,  of 
Salicet,  reports  another,  after  one  year's  existence.  McFarlane  reduced  a 
luxation  upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  on  the  65th  day ;  Dupuytren 
another  on  the  78th  day. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  a  stout,  robust  and  healthy  individual,  W.  L. 
D***,  aged  34  years,  an  overseer  by  trade,  a  resident  of  Claibome  County, 
Miss.,  was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  1 0th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  suffering  &om  affection  of  the  hip  joint.  On  examination 
of  the  parts,  the  left  leg  was  found  shortened  to  the  amount  of  three  inch- 
es, the  limb  rotated  inwards,  and  the  toes  perceptibly  inverted  and  resting 
upon  the  instep  of  the  sound  foot.  The  knee  was  slightly  flexed  upon  the 
thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  The  usual  roundness  of  the  gluteal 
region  had  become  distorted,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  enlarged,  in 
consequence  of  the  approximation  of  the  muscular  attachments.  The  b^d 
of  tl^e  bone  could  be  felt  in  its  new  position,  and  the  trochanter  major  was 
placed  nearer  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  procei^  of  the  ilium.    The 
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movements  of  the  joint  were  greatly  impaired ;  abduction  and  eTerdoo 
were  not  practicable. 

Doctors  Ed.  Martin  and  Choppin  recognized  immediately  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  and  diagnosticated  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  upwards,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  idea  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  was 
nota  dmissible,  because  there  was  no  eversion  of  the  limb,  neither  was  there 
any  crepitus  on  extension  or  rotation.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  injury^  the  patient  related  that  on  the  10th  day  of  September 
last,  while  employed  on  the  plantation  of  Col.  Stamps,  the  gin  got  out  of 
order;  that  he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  to  examine  the  gudgeon  of  the 
driving  wheel — and  that  while  in  that  position  the  mules  started  suddenly, 
and  the  lever  to  which  they  were  attached  struck  him  violently  upon  the 
sacrum  and  prostrated  him.  The  limb  was  in  a  state  of  abduction  when 
the  violence  acted  upon  it.  The  patient  himself  was  conscious  of  the  in- 
jury, for  he  immediately  ordered  the  negroes  present  to  pull  upon  his  leg, 
in  order  to  put  his  hip  into  place.  Their  attempt  was,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful. He  then  sent  for  a  young  physician  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  fear- 
ing to  undertake  the  responsibility,  advised  him  to  go  .to  Natchez  to  seek 
relief.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Natchez,  where  he  consulted  several 
physicians,  who,  suspecting  the  nature  of  hb  injury,  made  an  attempt  at 
reduction  with  the  pulleys ;  but  having  failed,  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  there  existed  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  He  was  treated 
accordingly,  and  after  eight  weeks,  finding  that  he  was  as  bad  as  ever,  he 
concluded  to  enter  the  Charity  Hospital. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Dr.  Choppin  called  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  the  case,  and  after  explaining  its  interesting  points,  determined  upon 
making  an  attempt  at  reduction.  Drs.  Ed.  Martin  and  Choppin  had  the 
patient  placed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  upon  a  strong 
table  placed  between  two  rings  fixed  on  posts — the  counter-extending  force 
was  made  by  placing  a  jack  towel  between  the  injured  thigh  and  perineum, 
and  fixing  it  to  one  ring.  The  pulleys  were  now  applied  to  a  towel  fixed 
with  a  '^love-hitch  knot  immediately  above  the  knee  by  one  end,  while 
the  other  end  was  fixed  to  the  other  ring.  Extension,  slow  and  gradual, 
bat  steady,  was  made,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  appt'oached  the  acetabu- 
lum, when  Dr.  Choppin  rotated  the  limb  inwards  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
slipped  into  the  socket.  The  time  consumed  in  e£fecting  this  was  about 
one  hour  and  a  half.  The  pulleys  being  detached,  the  limb,  the  motion 
of  which  had  been  greatly  impaired,  could  be  moved  in  every  direction. 
88 
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The  leg  was  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  probably  on  aoeoont 
of  the  acetabulum  being  partiallj  fiUed  up.  A  Liaton's  splint  was  applied 
to  the  limb,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  capsular  ligament  to  cicatrise. 
The  patient  remained  under  Dr.  Ed.  Martin's  care  from  that  time  until 
the  15th  day  of  December,  when  he  was  discharged  from  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, having  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


LECTUKES  ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  CONTINUED  FEVBB  AND 
THEIR  DISCRIMINATION. 

D«li7«red  at  St  Thomat^s  Ilofpitol,  by  Thomas  B.  Piaoogk,  M.  D.,  Aarirtant  PhjBldanto  St  Tboaat** 

Hoepital,  «tc. 

Lecture  VH — General  Principles  of  Treatment. — It  was  not  my  in- 
tention in  these  lectures  to  have  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
but  as  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  this  point,  I 
shall  very  briefly  refer  to  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  us  in 
our  practice. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  can  ice  arrest  or  cut  sfiort  an  attack 
of  fever?  This  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  practical  one,  to  be 
decided  by  experimental  investigation.  We  have  sufficient  proof  tha^ 
those  forms  of  febrile  affection  which  follow  the  most  definite  course — the 
eruptive  fever — ^may  be  cut  short — as  variola ; — by  vaccination,  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  vaccination  practiced  after  the  receipt  of  the  variolous  con- 
ta^on ;  and,  though  the  cases  are  not  precisely  analagous,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  similar  results  should  not  ensue  from  the  employment  of  reme 
dial  agents ;  and  in  typhus  and  typhoid,  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  fever. 

I  The  means  by  which  the  arrest  of  fever  has  been  attempted  have 
been,  Ist,  Cold  affusion;  2ndly,  Remedies  acting  upon  the  secretions ; 
and,  3dly,  Specific  remedies. 

1.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Ourrie's  work  had  attracted  much  attention,  the 
plan  of  employing  cold  affusion  was  very  much  had  recourse  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  forms  of  fever — ^more  especially  in  the  early  stage — ^in  the  hope 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease^  and  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  remedy  was  oooasionally,  at  least,  snooessAil.  The  prostration  of 
strength  which  it  occasioned^  was^  however;  sometimes^  serions;  that  the 
risk  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantage;  and  the  practice  was  aban- 
doned. Cold  bathing  is  still;  I  believe;  used  by  the  hydropathic  practition. 
ers  as  a  meatis  of  checking  the  course  of  fever,  but  I  know  not  with  what 
result. 

2.  Remedies  which  act  upon  the  secretions  have  been  employed  for  the 
arrest  of  fever,  under  ihe  idea  that  as  the  subsidence  of  some  forms  of  the 
disease  is  attended  by  so-called  critical  evacuations;  such  remedies  may.  be 
the  means  of  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  system.  ThuS;  as  one  of  the 
most  common  symptoms  which  attends  resolution  in  some  forms  of  fever  is 
profuse  sweating;  diaphoretics  have  been  exhibited  to  promote  perspiration; 
and  so  to  bring  about  resolution.  This  is,  however;  an  entirely  erroneous 
view.  In  many  cases  the  occurrence  of  sweats  during  fever;  especially 
when  only  partial;  so  iar  from  causing  the  subsidence  of  the  disease;  is  fol- 
lowed by  serious  or  even  fatal  prostration  of  strength.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
in  cases  in  which  the  perspirations  are  most  profuse,  as  in  relapsing  fever 
and  sometimes  in  typhoid;  the  occurrence  of  the  perspiration,  so  far  from 
eliminating  the  poison;  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  future  par- 
oxysms in  the  one  case,  or  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
other.  We  cau;  therefore,  only  regard  the  occurrence  of  perspirations  in 
these  cases  as  indications  of  the  resolution  of  the  fever  and  not  as  its  cause. 
Again,  we  sometimes  see  febrile  attacks  subside  on  the  occurrence  of  spon- 
taneous vomiting  or  purging ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  these  symptoms  is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  resolution ;  and 
even  were  sweating,  vomiting  or  purging  proved  to  be  the  means  by  which 
nature  endeavors  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system,  it  would  dtill  not 
follow  that  it  is  sound  practice  for  us  to  imitate. 

Of  the  remedies  of  this  description  upon  which  the  most  reliance  has 
been  placed  as  useful  in  arresting  fever,  emetics  occupy  the  first  place.  It 
is  quite  possible,  that,  exhibited  quite  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  before  the  chain  of  diseased  action  has  been  fully  established,  they  ^ 
may;  by  exciting  powerful  reaction,  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
In  the  employment,  however,  of  these  remedies,  great  caution  should  be 
exercised ;  the  more  depressing  emetics,  such  as  the  tartarized  antimony  and 
James's  Powder,  are  of  very  doubtful  usefulness,  at  least  in  the  low  forms 
of  fever  which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  in  this  metropolis.  They  may 
excite  irritability  of  stomach;  which  is  <^n  a  troublesome  symptom,  as  in 
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relapsing  fever,  and  which  it  may  be  difficult  afterwards  to  check ;  or  thej 
may  cause  great  depressioD,  if  given  in  cases  which  are  attended  with 
much  prostration,  as  in  typhos ;  or  they  may  excite  diarrhea,  if  given  in 
typhoid.  The  objections  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  milder  emetics,  as 
ipecacuanha,  or,  at  least,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

In  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  yet  greater  caution  is  needed.  In  ty- 
phoid, diarrhea  is  often  present  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  at  all  times  it  is  very  prone  to  occur — and  active  purgatives  may  ex- 
cite very  undue  action ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  them  give  rise  to  uncontroll- 
able diarrhea  and  so  occasion  death.  During  the  progress  of  typhoid  it  is 
always  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  the  exhibition  of  ape- 
rients ',  and  in  cases  where  the  bowels  have  been  confined  for  several  days, 
and  whore  some  interference  becomes  unavoidable,  the  action  of  mild  ape- 
rients win  sometimes  prove  injurious.  In  taking  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  having  recourse  to  any  of  these  remedies,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  short  an  attack  of  fever,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  attack  of  fever,  when  only  they  could  be  exhibited  with 
the  probability  of  accomplishing  that  result,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
will  be  the  character  of  the  disease,  and,  consequently,  to  decide  as  to  the 
special  applicability  of  the  remedy  to  be  used. 

3.  Mercurials  were  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fever  a  few  years  ago, 
under  the  idea  that  they  might  destroy  the  poison  existing  in  the  system  or 
assist  its  elimination }  and  also  with  the  view  of  preventing  what  was  regard- 
ed^as  a  complication  of  the  disease, — the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  intestines.  It  was  even  contended,  that  if  the  system 
could  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  patient  always  re- 
covered. While  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  fever  the  influence 
of  the  mercurial  remedies  is  resisted,  there  is  no  proof  that,  where  the  sys- 
tem is  brought  under  their  influence,  they  produce  any  beneficial  effect ; 
and  practically,  their  use  has  been  almost  abandoned,  except  for  the  relief 
of  accidental  complications  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

4.  The  only  remedy  which  has  recently  been  regarded  as  possessing  any 
specific  power  in  arresting  fever  is  bark,  and  especially  its  alkaloid,  quinine 
This  power  has  been  supposed  to  be  exerted,  when  quinine  is  exhibited  in 
large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  produce  a  sedative  operation 
on  the  nervous  system,  indicated  by  well-mark^  symptoms, — vertigo,  head- 
ache, tinnitus  aurium,  and  depression  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.    To  this  condition  the  term  cinchonism  has  been  applied. 
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Xhiring  the  last  autumn,  I  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of 
cfuinine  thus  ezhibited  to  its  asserted  power  of  arresting  fever.     I  found 
tliat  the  reports  of  the  different  Practitioneers,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  re> 
medy  were  so  varied  that  they  could  not  be  referred  to  as  affording  any 
satisfactory  rule  of  practice.    In  our  own  Hospital,  I  ascertained  that  of  35 
cases  of  fever  of  all  kinds  treated  during  two  years  with  quinine,  in  doses  of  8 
to  10  and  15  grains,  repeated  three,  four,  six,  eight,  and  twelve  times  daily, 
tlie  mortality  was  somewhat  greater,  and  the  duration  of  residence  in  Hospi- 
tal of  the  cases  which  recovered  was  very  nearly  the  same,  as  in  the  other  cases 
of  fever  treated  by  the  ordinary  means.     I  further  found  that,  in  trying  the 
remedy  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  in  particular  cases  of  fever 
of  ascertained  character — typhus  and  typhoid — in  some,  while  the  physio- 
logical effects  were  fully  manifested,  no  remedial  influence  was  exerted ; 
in  others,  the  use  of  the  remedy  added  greatly  to  the  prostration  of  strength, 
and  was  obviously  injurious ;  and  in  one  only,  out  of  five  cases,  did  it  ex- 
ert any  beneficial  influence ;  and  in  that  it  operated  only  in  assisting  the 
favorable  progress,  not,  certainly,  in  arresting  the  disease.     From  these 
facts  1  inferred  that  quinine,  thus  exhibited,  did  not  possess  the  asserted 
power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  fever.     An  investigation  of  this  kind  is 
one  of  much  difficulty  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  remedy  to  be  tested  be 
not  applied  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  likely  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  attack ;  and,  if  so  applied,  as  we  cannot  d  priori  with 
certainty  ascertain  the  form  of  disease  which  is  commencing  so  we  cannot 
decide,  if  the  attack  subsides  rapidly,  whether  it  has  done  so  in  obedience 
to  the  natural  law  of  the  disease,  or  as  the  effect  of  the  remedy  employed. 
We,  consequently,  are  in  many  instances  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
remedy  has,  or  has  not,  proved  beneficial.     It  is  only  by  repeated  trial  and 
careful  observation  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Practically,  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  wd  may  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  endeavor  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  must  be  contented 
to  aim  at  conducting  the  cases  to  a  successftd  issiit;. 

n.  In  this  endeavor  we  should  be  guided  by  the  principles  so  philoso- 
phically laid  down  by  Dr.  Allison.  We  must  remember  that  the  different 
forms  of  fever  are  dependent  on  poisons,  which  can  operate  on  the  system 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  only,  and  consequently,  that  they  will  terminate 
faTorably,  provided  the  strength  of  the  patient  can  be  upheld  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  and  the  occurrence  of  local  complications  be  averted. 
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The  modes  in  which  death  may  occur  daring  fever  are  by  coma^  apnoea, 
and  asthenia. 

1.  The  most  common  mode  of  death  in  all  forms  of  fever  is  coma.  It  is 
that  which  we  have  especially  to  guard  against  in  typhus,  where  it  is  caused 
partly  by  the  presence  of  the  morbid  poison  in  the  blood,  and  partly  by 
the  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  from  the  imperfect  mode  in  which  all 
the  secretions  and  excretions  are  performed.  It  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  in  tjrphoid,  and  in  relapsing  €eyer,  from  the  presence  of  the  elements 
of  the  bile  or  of  urea  in  the  blood  ;  and,  in  all  the  forms,  it  may  snper 
vene  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

2  Death  from  apnoea  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  acute  stages  of  all 
the  forms  of  fever,  depending  either  upon  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  extending  into  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  on  bronchitis,  and  especial- 
ly on  capillary  bronchitis,  or  on  pneumonia ;  or  lastly,  on  collapse  of  the 
lung,  from  want  of  power  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  It  may 
also  occur  from  any  of  these  causes,  or  from  pleurisy  or  pericarditis,  dur- 
ing convalescence,  and  especially  is  apt  to  do  so  in  typhoid. 

3.  Death  from  asthenia  is  seen  to  occur  in  the  simplest  form  when 
it  results  from  inanition,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  get  the  patient 
t<)  swallow  the  full  amount  of  food  required,  as  in  typhus,  and  especially 
in  prolonged  cases  of  typhoid.  The  food  which  is  taken  may  also  be  re- 
jected by  vomiting;  as  in  some  cases  of  typhoid,  and  especially  in  relapsing 
fever;  or  the  patient  may  be  exhausted  by  profuse  diarrhea,  during  the 
course  of  typhoid  especially,  but  occasionally  in  typhus ;  or  he  may  be 
worn  out  by  long-continued  diarrhea,  when  the  discharge  is  never  very 
profuse,  as  in  the  atonic  stage  of  typhoid.  Profuse  sweating  in  relapsing 
fever,  or  copious  discharges  of  blood  from  the  nose,  much  more  frequent- 
ly from  the  bowels,  in  typhoid  or  relapsing  fever,  may  occasion  the  same 
result.  Death  from  aathenia  may  also  occur  from  the  supervention  of  acute 
peritonitis,  dependent  on  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  the  active  stage,  or 
during  convalescence  from  typhoid ;  or  when  extensive  sloughing  occurs 
on  the  back,  or,  as  occasionally  happens,  when  the  extremities  become  gan- 
grenous in  typhus  or  typhoid.  And  lastly,  the  fatal  termination  may  be 
caused  by  sudden  syncope,  from  allowing  the  patient  to  sit  up  in  bed  or 
leave  the  bed,  during  the  active  stages  of  any  form  of  fever,  or  even  at  too 
early  a  period  during  convalescence. 

Our  practice,  then,  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  various  forms  of  fever, 
must  consist  in  guarding  against  their  various  tendencies  to  terminate  in 
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death ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind;  that  it  is  not  against  one  only  of  these 
sources  of  danger  that  we  must  he  on  our  guard,  but  that  we  consequently 
have  to  contend  with  the  several  threatening  symptoms  at  the  same  time, 
or  find  them  occurring  at  different  periods  of  the  attack. 

1.  It  is  essential  that  stimulus  and  support  be  exhibited  in  doses  appor- 
tioned to  the  prostration  of  health,  and  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to 
assure  their  ready  assimilation. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  patient  shouM  only  take  light  and 
easily  digestible  food — milk,  arrow-root*  sago,  panada,  broth,  and  soups,  or 
light  puddings ;  with  the  advancing  weakness,  the  food  must  be  given  in  a 
more  concentrated  form — ^beef-tea,  jelly,  chicken-broth,  etc.;  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  or  when  there  is  greater  prostration  of  strength,  stimulus  must 
be  had  recourse  to ;  at  first,  of  a  milder  character,  as  wine,  and  subsequent- 
ly, or  when  the  depression  of  power  is  greater,  brandy,  ammonia,  etc., 
Inust  be  given. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  the  quantity  of  stimulus  that 
may  be  required.  In  some  cases  a  few  ounces  of  wine  may  be  sufficient, 
in  others  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  support  too  freely,  or  in  too  concen- 
trated a  form.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  take,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
a  fall  bottle  of  brandy,  together  with  compound  tincture  of  bark  and  am- 
monia, etc.  And  again,  I  have  known  a  child  take  a  full  bottle  of  wine, 
with  brandy,  and  other  stimulus  and  support  during  the  same  period,  and 
this,  too,  without  producing  any  symptoms  of  intoxication,  or  accomplish- 
ing more  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  life.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
hope  of  recovery  rests  entirely  upon  the  continued  exhibition  of  stimulus 
and  support,  and  these  must  sometimes  be  constantly  given,  at  intervals  of 
a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  often,  in  the  low  stages  of  typhus  or  typhoid, 
and  especially,  in  children,  very  difficult  to  get  the  amount  of  nourishment 
which  is  required  taken. 

The  stimulus  should  be  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  food,  and  this 
should  be  prepared  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  and  be  exhibited  in  the 
liquid  form  so  as  to  be  readily  swallowed  and  equally  readily  assimilated. 
It  should  be  given  every  hour  or  half-hour,  or  even  every  few  minutes,  and 
often  it  can  only  be  exhibited  in  tea-spoonfuls  at  a  time ;  indeed,  I  have 
seen  life  maintained  by  the  more  constant  wetting  of  the  lips  with  wine. 
The  diff'usible  stimulus  should,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  be  frequently  varied, 
80  as  not  to  satiate  the  patient ;  sometimes  wine^  then  brandy,  or  tincture 
of  bark,  or  the  sesquicarbonate  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  decoction 
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of  bark;  or  witli  some  stimololatiog  infasion,  as  the  serpentaiy  ot  senega. 
Generallj,  stimulos  is  required  at  the  earliest  period,  and  in  the  largest 
quantity,  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  typhus;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to 
exhibit  it  most  freely  in  the  other  forms  of  fever,  and  especially  in  children ; 
and  while  the  prostration  of  strength  is  of  comparatively  short  duration  in 
typhus,  it  is  in  typhoid  often  very  prolonged,  and  requires  the  persistent 
use  of  stimulants  for  many  days.  It  is  also  very  necessaiy  after  the  exa- 
cerbation in  relapsing  fever.  In  t]^e  employment  of  alcoholic  remedies  in 
fever  we  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  they  may  occasion  the  comatose 
tendency,  which,  it  is  one  of  our  most  important  objects  to  prevent,  and 
we  should,  theref(»re,  be  on  our  guard  against  their  too  liberal  exhibition. 

2.  Bark  and  Quinin€,-ri  have  before  alluded  to  the  employment  of 
quinine  in  large  doses,  with  the  hope  of  arresting  an  attack  of  fever. 
When  so  exhibited,  the  remedy  operates  as  a  sedative ;  but,  in  smaller 
doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  is  often  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  treatment; 
but,  even  when  exhibited  only  in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains^  three  or  four 
times  daily,  it  is  apt  to  excite  headache,  restlessness,  vertigo,  excessive  dry- 
ness of  tongue,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  Its  use  therefore  requires 
great  caution. 

It  is  often  very  beneficial  in  accelerating  convalescence  when  exhibited 
towards  the  end  of  an  attack  of  fever,  especially  of  typhus.  It  is  very  use- 
ftd  in  cases  of  typhoid,  which,  in  some  localities  and  in  some  seasons,  have 
a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  remittent  character,  having  a  marked  excerba- 
tion  each  evening,  or  to  relapse.  I  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing it  more  freely  in  relapsing  fever ;  but  on  the  usefulness  of  quinine  in 
thb  form  of  fever  practical  writers  are  not  agreed.  Quinine,  exhibited  b 
moderate  doses,  is  also  very  beneficial  in  a  form  of  typhoid  which  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence,  where  the  fever,  without  ever  being  very  intense,  is 
very  prolonged,  and  day  after  day  elapses  without  any  material  progress  to- 
wards convalescence.  In  these  cases  the  use  of  the  remedy  is  often  produc- 
tive of  very  striking  eflfects,  and  greatly  accelerates  recovery.  I  am  generally 
in  the  habit  of  employing,  during  the  active  stages  of  fever,  the  infusion,  de-  . 
coction,  or  tincture  of  bark,  in  preference  to  quinine,  believing  these  reme- 
dies to  possess,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  tonic  properties  of  the  drug — ^while 
the  quinine  seems  rather  of  use  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  in  strengthening 
the  appetite  at  the  end  of  an  attack  of  fever. 

8.  Remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  specific  influence  in 
checking  decomposition  have  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 
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>f  these,  that  most  frequently  used  has  been  the  chlorate  of  potash ;  and 
b  lias  been  much  had  recourse  to  since  Ohomel  advocated  its  use  in  the 
yphoid  fever  of  Paris.  I  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  employing 
he  chlorate  in  all  forms  of  fever  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains  dissolved  in 
vater,  or  in  decoction  of  bark,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
lU  forms  of  fever,  and  with  good  results ;  but  using  it  in  combination  with 
>ther  active  remedies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  credit  is  to  be 
Lsaigned  to  its  asserted  powers. 

4.  Anodyne$  are  most  useful  in  the  tieatment  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
'ever.  They  may  be  exhibited  to  calm  agitation  and  procure  rest  during  vari- 
ous stages.    Thus  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  cases  otherwise  of  mild  fever, 
to  find  the  patient  wholly  incapable  of  sleep,  and  thus  the  disease  is  kept 
up ;  in  other  cases  there  is  active  delirium,  the  patient  being  constantly 
talking,  and  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  bed ;  and,  in  yet  others,  there  is 
mach  tremor,  agitation,  and  nervous  excitement.     In  these  cases  an  ano- 
dyne may  at  once  break  the  chain  of  diseased  action,  and  dispose  the  case 
to  advance  satisfactorily  to  convalescence.     The  exhibition  of  anodynes  in 
fever  requires,  however,  the  greatest  care  ]  they  may  occasion  the  coma 
which  should  most  cautiously  be  avoided  and  in  some  cases,  when  they  do 
not  produce  their  anodyne  effects,  they  give  rise  to  distressing  restlessness, 
and  increase  the  delirium  and  excitement  which  may  be  present.    Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  may  be  exhibited  more  freely  in  the  early  stages  of  fe- 
ver than  at  later  periods  f  and,  in  typhoid  and  relapsing  fever,  more  large- 
ly than  in  typhus.     In  some  cases,  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  their  use  must  be 
preceded  by,  or  combined  with,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  cupping,  leeches, 
ice,  or  blisters.     In  others,  when  tliere  is  great  prostration  of  strength, 
they  operate  most  beneficially  when  combined  with  diffusible  stimulus,  as 
wine,  brandy,  ether,  or  ammonia,  or  can  only  be  safely  employed  when  so 
combined. 

Opiates  are  also  very  useful  in  checking  diarrhea,  and  they  may  be  more 
freely  applied  under  such  circumstances  ]  they  are  especially  useful  in  this 
way,  and  also  in  relieving  the  abdominal  pain,  in  cases  of  typhoid ;  and, 
when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  perioration,  they  should  be 
freely  exhibited ;  when  perforation  has  already  occurred,  their  use  in  large 
doses,  offers  the  only  possible  means  of  relief.  In  the  early  stages 
phoid,  and  also  during  convalescence  from  that  disease,  it  is  a  good  plan, 
when  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  bowels  are  confined,  not  to  exhibit 
84 
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an  ordinary  aperiant ;  but  rather  to  give  a  small  dose  of  calomel  wiili  a  fall 
proportion  of  opium,  and  to  repeat  this  in  two  or  three  hours,  if  the  pain 
be  not  relieved..  A  small  quantity  of  castor  oil  may  afterwards  be  given, 
and  the  bowels  are  then  generally  soon  relieved  without  further  inconveni- 
ence. I  have  thus  seen  attacks  threatening  perforation  of  the  bowels,  rea- 
dily relieved. 

5.  Astringents. — In  cases  where  there  is  diarrhea,  or  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  bowels,  astringents  must  be  employed.  For  the  relief  of 
slight  diarrhea,  the  milder  vegetable  astringents,  as  kino  catechu,  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  compound  chalk  miiture.  In  more  severe 
cases,  the  gallic,  and  especially  the  tannic,  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead  with 
opium,  may  be  used ;  and  these  remedies  must  also  be  had  recourse  to  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  other  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

When  the  discharge,  whether  simple  diarahea  or  hemorrhagic,  takes 
place  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  tannic  acid,  having  stronger  local 
action,  is  probably  the  preferable  remedy ;  but  in  discharges  of  blood  from 
other  orgaiis,  the  gallic  acid,  being  more  readily  absorbed,  is  probaUy 
more  to  be  depended  upon.  I  believe,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the 
acetate  of  lead  exercises  a  much  more  powerfril  astringent  action  than  any 
other  remedy. 

6.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  employment  of  mercuriah,  as  a  means 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  fever.  These  remedies  are  also  exhibited  for 
the  relief  of  the  hepatic  complications  of  different  forms  of  fever,  more  par- 
ticularly of  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers.     When,  during  the  course,  or 

at  the  commencement,  of  those  diseases, .  there  is  more  or  less  janndice 
with  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  I  have  usually  had  re- 
course to  the  employment  of  the  milder  mercurials,  as  the  hydrarg.  c.  ere- 
t4 ;  and  as,  in  such  cases,  there  is  also  generally  diarrhea,  it  should  tisu- 
ally  be  combined  with  astringents  and  anodynes,  as  Dover's  powder,  or  the 
compound  chalk  powder  with  opium.  This  plan  I  believe  to  be  preferable 
to  the  attempt  at  once  to  cheek  the  diarrhea  by  the  use  of  the  more  power- 
ful astringents. 

7.  Remedies  employed  to  check  vomiting ^  etc, — ^lee,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
effervescents,  soda-water,  with  brandy,  etc.,  must  be  had  recourse  to  as 
circumstances  require;  and  they  ate  especially  needed  in  cases  of  typhoid, 
more  particularly  when  assuming  the  remittent  form,  and  in  the  various 
stages  of  relapsing  fever. 
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8.     Counter4rritanU  may  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  local  complica-  , 
ions  in  all  forms  of  fever^  but  they  are  especially  nsefol  in  the  comatose 
kffeotions  of  typhus  or  typhoid,  and  especially,  in  the  latter  disease,  in 
children.     In  such  oases  the  free  application  of  blisters  to  the  neck  or  to 
:ho  scalp  is  of  the  greatest  use.     It  is  not  by  the  discharge  that  they  excite 
tbat   their  a{^lication  seems  to  be  beneficial,  but  from  their  powerfnUy 
arousing  the  patient.     I  tl^oefore  prefer  the  application  of  a  succession  of 
blisters,  to  the  .continuance  ^of  the  discharge  from  the  same  surface.     As  a 
general  remark,  the  liq.  vesicatorius  produces  this  effect  much  more  decided- 
ly   than  an  ordinary  blister,  and  I  have  certainly  seen  the  lives  of  c}iildren 
saved,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  by  the  free  application  of 
the  blistering  liquid  to  the  scalp ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  any  unpleasant  ef- 
fects result  from  the  practice.     Sinapisms,  applied  to  the  palves  of  the  legs 
or  feet,  or  hot  mustard  and  salt  baths  may  also  be  used  in  cases  of  cerebral 
complication,  or  as  the  means  of  arousing  the  patient  when  greatly  pros- 
trated.    The  continued  use  of  warm  poultices,  or  turpentine  and  other  fo- 
mentations, is  of  the  greatest  use  in  cases  of  severe  abdominal  disturbance. 
9.  Antiphlogisttcs  may  be  employed^for  the  relief  of  the  inflammatory 
complication  of  the  different  forms  of  fever;  but,  in  modern  practice,  blood- 
letting  is  only  practised  locally  by  cupping  or  leeching.     Either  of  these 
meaos  may  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  or  the  patient  may  be  cupped  on 
the  chest  or  between  the  shoulder-blades  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  bronchi- 
tis ;  or  leeches  may  be  applied  on  the  abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  right 
illiac  region,  in  cases  of  typhoid,  where  there  is  pain,  and  other  symptoms 
of  unusually  active  abdominal  inflammation ;  or  on  the  right  hypochondrium 
in  cases  of  inflammation  or  active  engorgement  of  the  liver,  especially  in 
relapsing  fever ;  but  in  all  forms  depletion  is  only  applicable  in  the  early 
stage,  and  requires  the  greatest  caution.    Antimony  judiciously  exhibited, 
and  in  combination  with  other  means,  is  occasionally  useful  in  the  bron. 
ohitic  or  pneumonic  complications  of  the  different  forms  of  fever. 

10.  Lastly,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  the  patient.  His  hair  should  be  cut  short  or  shaved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms. He  should  be  kept  clean ;  and  free  ablution  of  the  hands  and  face, 
and  of  the  body  generally  should  be  frequently  practised.  Though,  in- 
deed, cold  affusion  has  been  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  ablution 
8  still  most  usefully  employed.    Sometimes  the  patients  prefer  to  be  spong- 
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.  ed  with  oold  water^  at  other  times  with  tepid  or  warm  water ;  and  in  the 
latter  stages  the  employment  of  warm  vinegar  and  water  is  often  very  bene- 
ficial. Ablation  of  the  whole  sor&ce  can  rarely  be  borne  at  the  later  peri- 
ods;  but  the  head,  face,  hands,  and  feet  may  nsnally  be  sponged,  several 
times  in  the  day,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  ofteen  patients  obtain 
great  relief  in  the  early  stages  from  keeping  their  hands  in  cold  or  tepid 
water.  The  bed  and  body  linen  shonld  be  frequently  changed ;  and  the 
room  should  have  a  firee  perflation  of  air  through  it,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  air  entering  to  be  to3  oool  or  damp,  or  the  patient  to  be  exposed 
to  a  direct  draught.  In  making  the  requisite  changes  the  patient  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible ;  and  he  should,  on  no  account,  be  allowed 
to  rise  from  the  bed  during  the  active  period  of  the  disease,  to  make  use  of 
the  close  stool,  or  for  other  purpose,  or  leave  his  bed  at  too  early  a  period 
during  convalescence.  I  have  known  neglect  of  these  precautions  attended 
with  fatal  eflPccts,  in  oases  otherwise  progressing  fitvorably. 

During  convalescence  also  the  regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  especially  in  typhoid,  in  which  a  long  period  may  ehipee 
before  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  recovers  its  healthy  condition. 
The  food  should  be  light,  simple,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  and  should  bo  ta- 
ken in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  at  frequent  intervals  As  the.  appe- 
tite returns,  the  stimulus  should  be  diminished,  and  replaced  by  more  nu- 
tritious food,  the  liquid  should  be  gradually  changed  for  the  solid  form,  and 
the  intervals  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  meals  should  be  longer.  The 
friends  of  the  patient  are  apt  to  transgress  in  these  respects,  giving  food  iD 
too  large  quantities,  too  frequently,  and  of  too  stimulating  a  character. 
This  should  be  carefully  avoided.  So  far  from  convalescence  being  accel- 
erated by  suQh  a  course,  it  is  apt  to  be  protracted ;  and  in  typhoid,  especi- 
ally, serious  or  permanent  evil  may  result.  When  during  convalescence, 
the  exhibition  of  stimulus  materially  quickens  the  pnlse  or  gives  rise  to 
flushing,  heat,  or  dryness  of  the  skin,  it  cannot  be  beneficial,  and  should 
only  be  given  in  smaller  quantities,  or  be  entirely  abstained  from. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  CHLOROFORM  UPON  THE  RESULT  OF 
SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

By  Jamxs  Arxott,  M.  D. 

The  announcement  of  "  death  from  chloroform,''  does  not  now  affect 
the  profesional  reader  in  the  manner  it  originally  did.    He  regrets  the  in- 
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dividual  occarrence,  bat  he  finds  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  such  ca- 
sualties are  rare^  and  that  they  are  much  overbalanced  by  the  favorable  in 
fluence  exerted  by  chloroform  on  the  results  of  operations.  Though  a  few 
may  die,  he  says,  from  the  immediate  or  direct  effects  of  chloroform,  many 
are  saved  by  its  ulterior  agency. 

He  judges  of  the  first  circumstance — ^the  number  of  sudden  deaths — by 
the  small  number  of  reports  which  reach  him ;  of  the  second,  by  the  sta- 
tistical investigations  that  have  been  instituted  to  determine  the  question. 

On  the  first  point,  however,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  deceived.  Scarcely  a 
hundred  instances  of  sudden  death  from  chloroform  have  as  yet  been  report- 
ed,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  number  have  been 
concealed. 

in  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  two  years  ago,  it  was  stated  that,  al- 
though five  cases  of  sudden  death  from  .chloroform  had  taken  place  in  the 
London  Hospitals  within  the  seven  months  preceding  my  publication,  not' 
one  had  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the  private  practice  of  London  dur- 
ing that  period ;  and  the  same  observation,  it  was  stated,  was  applicable  to 
a  much  longer  time.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  two  cases  of 
sudden  death  from  etherization  have  been  published  as  happening  in  the 
private  practice  of  London  since  its  introduction.  This  evident  conceal- 
ment is  neither  extraordinary  nor  reprehensible.  What  family  is  there 
that  would  not  endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  coroner's 
inquest,  and  the  consequent  newspaper  report,  where  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  death  from  chloroform,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  foul  play  ?  Nor 
can  we  blame  the  practitioner  who  would  gladly  escape  from  a  criticism  of 
his  proceedings  on  such  occasions.  Useful  as  such  modes  of  publicity  may 
be  on  other  accounts,  they  do  not,  in  this  instance,  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowledge.  But  many  die  from  the  direct  effects  of  chloro- 
form and  within  a  few  hours  of  its  administration,  whose  deaths  are  attri- 
buted to  other  causes.  Dr.  Mouat  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  such 
cases.  He  speaks  of  soldiers  who  were  operated  upon  in  the  Crimea  under 
chloroform,  as  gradually  sinking  under  the  peculiar  state  of  nausea  and 
depression  which  follows  its  use.  ^'  Eeaction  is  never  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, the  desire  for  food  never  returns,  and  the  patient  sinks  as  it  were 
stealthily,  and  dies  from  exhaustion  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours." 
"  These  cases,"  he  adds,  "are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  suppo?- 
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ed^  and  many  of  them  may  fairly  .be  termed  ^  d^ths  &om  chloroform/  bat 
are  never  so  returned  (a)." 

The  second  source  of  consolation  on  such  occasions^  we  have  said,  is  the 
opinion  that  the  sudden  deaths  from  chloroform  are  much  overbalanced  by 
saving  property  as  respects  the  results  of  operations.  It  has  been  asserted, 
in  reference  to  certain  amputations,  that  if  five  cases  were  to  be  killed  by  the 
direct  agency  of  chloroform  in  every  hundred  operated  upon,  there  would 
still  be  a  saving  of  life  by  its  ulterior  agency.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  about  which  there  should  be  no  doubt.  If  the  position  that  there  is 
a  saving  of  life  upon  the  whole  be  incontestable,  it  ought,  for  the  credit  of 
the  profession,  to  be  brought  more  frequently  forward  especially  on  such 
occasions  as  the  recent  inquest  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital :  if  it  be  unfound- 
ed, the  sooner  it  is  contradicted  the  better. .  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  renew  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  question  whether  chloroform  saves  life  as  well  as  prevents  pain, 
can  only  be  determined  by  statistics.  To  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  from 
individual  experience,  would  be  scarcely  less  erroneous  than  to  estimate 
the  comparative  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  (now  ascertained  with  such 
wonderful  accuracy  by  the  aid  of  statistics)  by  counting  the  males  and  fe- 
males in  the  inquirer's  own  family.  Nor  would  reasoning  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  sensible  effects  on  the  system  bring  us  nearer  the  truth.  The 
absence  of  pain  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  advantage  as  respects  the  result 
of  an  operation,  but  it  may  be  much  over-balanced  by  the  other  eflfects  of 
the  anassthetic )  and  the  beneficial  stimulus  excited  by  chloroform  may  be 
followed  by  in  jurious  prostration  (b).  On  the  other  hand,  poisonous  and 
depressing  as  the  drug  manifestly  is  in  some  cases,  it  may  still  possess 
some  hidden  virtues  conducing  to  recovery.  Whatever  its  ulterior  agency 
may  be,  as  this  produces  no  peculiar  symptoms,  it  is  by  results  alone  that 
its  nature  can  be  determined. 

The  writer,  whose  inquiries  on  this  subject  have  been  most  influent, 
is  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh. 

About  two  years  after  the  introduction  of  etherization,  and  when  Sur- 


(a)  Medical  Times  and  Oazeite,  September,  1856. 


The  credit  of  a  double  advantage  claimed  for  general  ansesthesia,  of  pre- 
venting both  pain  and  danger,  is  justly  due  to  local  angathesla  from  cold,  and 
when  used  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  operations.  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  in  hia 
recent  work  on  Cancer,  speaks  of  our  now  being  able  to  use  caustic  in  its  cure  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  from  it  being  removed  by  frigorifio  applications ;  but  Uie 
prevention  of  erysipelas  by  intense  cold  is  not  of  less  importance,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  own  direct  and  efficacious  curative  agency  in  malignant  diseases. 
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geons  were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  bad  effects  of  chloroform  might  not 
be  limited  to  the  very  time  of  its  administration,  but  might  seriously  aflfeot 
the  resulta  of  operations,  Dr.  Simpson's  statistical  investigations  respecting 
this  point  were  published.  They  were  prefaced  by  an  ably  written  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  value  of  statistics  applied  to  this  inquiry,  which,  with  the 
manifest  trouble  he  had  had  in  collecting  his  materials,  and  the  ap{>arentcare 
he  had  taken  in  arranging  them,  insured  a  ready  and  confiding  reception 
to  his  investigations  by  the  Profession.  From  that  time  all  anxiety  about 
the  ulterior  effects  of  chloroform  seemed  to  cease,  and  Surgeons  have  con- 
tinued to  employ  it  without  hesitation,  under  the  conviction  that,  instead 
of  there  being  a  destruction  of  life  as  the  price  paid  for  the  insensibility,  a 
great  saving  of  life  is  effected  by  it.  The  tables  in  which  he  condensed  the 
restdts  of  his  investigations,  and  which  have  just  been  reprinted  in  his  col- 
lected works,  have  been  as  influential  with  Surgeons  as  the  Northampton 
Life  Tables  have  been  with  Assurance  Companies. 

As  these  tables  represent  the  mortality  from  amputations  to  have  been 
29  per  cent,  immediately  before  the  introduction  of  etherization,  and  28 
per  cent,  after  its  introduction,  and  as  the  inference  from  them  is  that 
there  has  been  a  saving  of  life  effected  by  the  change  to  the  amount  of  6 
per  cent,  (a  number  doubtless  far  exceeding  that  of  the  sudden  deaths  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  administration  of  chloroform).  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  they  should  have  been  so  often  appealed  to  in  discussions 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  all  theoretical  objections  to  chloroform  should 
have  been  refuted  by  them. 

Nevertheless,  these  tables,  when  closely  examined,  are  found  to  involve 
the  greatest  fallacies ;  they  do  not  afford  a  particle  of  evidence  tliat  the  in- 
troduction of  chloroform  has  lessened  the  mortality  after  amputation. 

The  first,  which  professes  to  give  the  average  mortality  of  thirty  British 
Hospitals,  should  have  shown  the  number  of  operations,  and  their  results 
at  each  of  these  Hospitals  during  precisely  the  same  period  of  time ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  while  the  period  of  observation,  as  respects  the  only  large 
healthy  hospital  inserted  in  the  list,  is  limited  to  two  years,  that  of  the 
large  unhealthy  hospitals  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  excessive  mortali- 
ty of  which  almost  equals  that  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  extends  to  more  than 
three  times  this  duration.  If  an  equal  period  of  observation  be  taken  to 
form  this  average,  (excluding  two  of  the  small  hospitals,  one  healthy  and 
the  othef  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  period  of  observation  respecting 
them  being  uncertain),  the  table,  instead  of  showing  a  mortality  of  29  per 
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cent.,  would  show  one  of  only  24 ;  and,  if  other  large  healthy  hospitals, 
like  that  at  Bristol,  had  been  included — such  as  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirm- 
ary, where  (as  appears  from  a  published  return)  the  deaths  from  amputa- 
tion during  three  consecutive  years  were  only  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. — 
the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  would  probably  have  been  considerably 
less  than  20  per  cent. 

The  second  table  involves  no  miscalculation  so  palpable  as  that  in  the 
first,  but  it  leads  to  conclusions  equally  erroneous.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  number  of  amputations  in  which. ether  was  administered,  with  the  re- 
sults; but  what  the  character  of  the  dases  was  in  which  it  was  used — whe- 
ther the  patients  were  healthy  or  worn  out  with  disease — we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  In  all  probability  the  best  cases  were  generally  selected,  for 
only  a  few  were  returned  from  each  hospital ;  and  it  was  natural  and  pro- 
per that  at  first  the  best  cases  should  be  chosen  for  trial ;  not  only  those 
free  from  serious  organic  diseases  of  the  vital  parts  (a  class  which  were 
long  excluded,)  but  those  in  which  the  reparative  powers  were  most  con- 
spicuous ;  and  a  clearer  proof  that  this  was  the  case  cannot  be  adduced 
than  the  fact  that  the  etherized  cases  from  the  eight  London  hospitals  in- 
serted in  this  list,  show  a  mortality  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  below  that 
which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  exists  at  the  present  day. 

But  as  the  prospect  of  recovery  frt)m  amputation  is  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances,  if  we 
could  always  select  our  cases,  the  usual  mortality  would  probably  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  half.  As  it  is,  all  the  advantage  which  the  302 
etherized  cases  appear  by  the  table  to  have  over  the  non-etherized  618  of 
the  other  table  (admitting  the  returns  to  be  correct),  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  1  per  jcent  To  prove  that  there  was  not  actually  a  loss  of  life, 
instead  of  a  gain,  from  etherization,  there  should  have  been,  assuming 
that  the  cases  were  generally  selected,  a  much  greater  difference  than  this. 
A  per  centage  of  23  deaths  from  amputation  in  the  English  provincial  hos- 
pitals, even  supposing  that  every  case  was  etherized,  would  indicate  a  great 
increase  of  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  before  the  introduction  of  etheriza- 
tion. 

Another  objection  to  the  reception  of  this  table  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  chloroform,  is,  that  it  has  reference  principally 
to  sulphuric  ether  as  the  means  of  producing  ansesthesia,  for  very  few  ope 
rations  had  been  performed  under  chloroform  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
NoW;  chloroform,  whatever  other  advantages  it  may  possess  over  ether,  has 
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none  as  regards  safety ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  in  respect  to  this 
tahle,  it  has  of  late  years  beou  employed  much  more  boldly  than  was  for- 
merly usual.  Patients  were  then  frequently  only  half  intoxicated  by  the 
ansBsthetic,  and  the  intoxication  was  kept  up  but  for  a  short  time.  A  change 
in  this  practice  had  not  yet  been  effected  by  the  singular  argument,  that, 
because  a  patient  laboring  under  convubions  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
under  the  full  influence  of  chloroform  apparently  without  injury,  the  same 
proceeding  can  be  adopted  with  impunity  in  the  case  of  a  patient  exposed 
to  the  long-continued  danger  of  a  large  amputation  wound. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tables  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  the  above,  as  respects  their  construction,  and  which  disclose 
facts  of  a  very  different  import. 

Although  I  had  long  felt  convinced,  from  reflecting  on  the  evidently  poi- 
sonous character  of  chloroform,  that  the  number  of  sudden  deaths  produced  * 
by  it,  whether  reported  or  not  reported,  was  by  no  means  the  measure  of 
the  whole  mortality,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  satisfatory  evidence  of  this . 
It  was  by  statistics  alone  that  this  point  could  t>e  determined,  and  I  had  no 
easy  access  to  the  repertories  of  the  necessary  facts  preserved  in  hospitals. 
At  last  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  Statistical  Keports  of  Opera- 
tions which  have  appeared  for  several  years  past  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazattey  by  a  referenc  to  them  in  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie'e  recently-pub- 
lished paper  on  Lithotrity.     On  examination,  I  found  that  these  reports 
were  all  I  could  have  desired.     A  monthly  account  is  giving  of  the  whole 
operations  during  the  last  three  years.     Their  accuracy  is  assured  by  the 
circumstantiality  with  which  every  case  is  mentioned,  and  by  the  fact,  that 
they  were  not  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  any  particular 
question  in  practice.     The  reporters  of  these  statistics  have  been  under  no 
conceivable  bias;  they  have  been  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  sur- 
gical science.     If  their  returns  have  a  fault,  it  is  certainly  not  the  over- 
statement of  the  mortality ;  for,  almost  every  month,  a  large  number  of 
cases  are  mentioned  as  being  still  under  treatment ;  and  although  the  fatal 
issue  of  a  few  of  these  is  afterwards  reported,  it  is  probable  that  other  deaths 
have  happened  in  consequeoe  of  the  operation,  but  at  too  long  a  period  af 
ter  it  to  be  known  to  the  reporter  or  to  be  recorded  by  him.     It  might  at 
first  sight  appear  desirable  to  have  reports  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
yearg,  but  were  the  period  now  extended,  any  duch  comparison  as  that  we 
are  now  making  between  the  results  of  operations,  becomes  imperfect  or 
impossible  by  the  advancing  improvements  altering  the  circumstances. 
85 
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In  the  MediccU  Times  and  Gazette  there  are  separate  statiBtical  reportSi 
both  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Hoepitals ;  but  I  ahall  restrict  my  atten- 
tion to  the  first,  for  the  following  reasons.  The  principal  is  that  the  Hos- 
pitals in  the  provinces  are  too  far  apart/ and  differ  from  each  other  in  too 
many  circumstances,  such  as  climalei  site,  and  character  of  the  patients 
frequenting  them,  to  render  it  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  aver- 
age mortality  before  etherisation  was  introduced,  from  tlie  veiy  few  pub- 
lished returns  of  the  results  of  amputations  in  the  Provincial  Hoepitais 
at  that  time.  Another  reason  is  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  has  been  so  universal  in  operations  in  the  country  as  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past  in  the  metropolis.  In  London,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  there  are  many  large  Hospitals  furnishing  the  requisite  number  of 
facts,  and  they  arc  all  under  nearly  the  same  kind  of  general  manageipent, 
surgical  practice,  etc.  We  have  authentic  returns  also  of  the  mortality 
after  amputatbns  in  some  of  the  large  London  Hospitals  before  ether  was 
introduced,  from  which,  in  consequnce  of  the  similarity  of  circumstuices 
just  alluded  to,  we  can  construct  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate  of  the  gen- 
eral mortality  for  comparison  with  the  present  rate.  The  following  table 
has  been  ccmstructed  from  these  returns. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Average  Mortality  aft^r  Amputations  of  the  Thigh,  Leg  and  Arm,  in 
four  London  Hospitals,  before  the  Introdaction  of  Chloroform. 


Hospitals. 

Date  of  Observation. 

Reporter. 

Primary 
Ampu- 
tations. 

Second-  >| 

An.p^ta-1,    Total, 
tions.    / 

8 

20 
7 
8 

GQ 

1 

3 
7 
4 

1 

00 

50 
29 
88 
14 

Deaths. 
Cases. 

lO 

1 

University  College 

St.  Thomas's. 

1886—40 
1842—47 
1841—46 
1846 

Mr.  Potter. 
Mr.  South. 
Mr.  Cadge. 
Mr.  Haig. 

I 

10 
8 

58 
49 
45 
22 

174 

10 

University  College 

Bartholomew's 

14 

A 

41 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  (taking  eqoal  periods  of  observation),  21.9. 

The  great  diversity  which  appears  in  the  above  table  between  the  two 
equal  periods  of  observation  at  University  College  Hospital^  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  has  been  termed  a  run  of  good  or  bad  luck  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  same  surgeon,  for  Mr.  Liston  was  the  principal  operator  at  the 
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hospital  daring  both  periods;  and  it  shows  also^  how  unsafe  it  would  be^ 
unless  for  a  very  long  period,  to  rely  on  any  particular  hoaptal  as  a 
•standard.  The  return  of  deaths  &om  amputations  at  St.  Thomas's  is 
heavy;  and  I  might  have  been  justified  in  rejeotiBg  it  as  being  of  too  pri- 
vate a  nature  to  have  the  requisite  authority ;  but  in  (urder  to  prevent  any 
oavil;  or  appearance  of  selection^  it  is  retained ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
I  have  omitted  the  only  other  return  of  amputations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find  as  respects  the  London  hospitals :  objection  may  be  made  to 
it,  because  the  mortality  is  mueh  below  the  usual  average.  This  return  is 
from  Qufa  Hospital,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fenwick  in  his  elaborate 
paper  on  the  statistics  of  amputation,  in  the  JSdinburgh  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science  for  1847.  The  period  of  observation  is  from  1848  to  1845 ; 
the  cases  are  86,  and  the  deaths  4,  or  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent  Were 
this  return  added  to  the  others  in  the  table,  it  would  reduce  the  average  of 
the  London  mortality  to  less  than  20  per  cent.,  or  one  fUftl  result  in  5 
amputations. 

The  present  mortality  of  the  London  hospitals  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables,  into  which  the  several  returns  in  the  Medical  Time*  and  Gazette 
have  been  condensed. 

TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  Mortality  from  Amputation  of  the  Thigh,  L^  and  Arm,  performed 
under  Chloroform  in  the  London  Hospitals  daring  Eighteen  Months,  from 
June,  1866,  to  June,  1866,  inclosiYe. 


Hospitals. 


,  Primary  Amputa- 
tion. 


St  Bartholomew's 

St.  Thomas's 

Guy's 

London 

St.  Geoige'fl 

University  College 

King's  College 

lifiddlesex 

St.  Mary's 

Westminster 

Charing-cross 

Metropolitan  Free 

Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren  

Seamen's I 

Marylebone  Infirmary. 


ToUl.. 


oases.     Deaths. 


1 
4 
16 
11 
6 
8 
1 
1 
5 


48 


8 

10 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 


Secondary  Ampu- 
tations. ! 


Total. 


Cases.  '  Deaths. 


28 

12 

84 

18 

16 

14 

8 

6 

12 

2 

9 

2 

1 
6 
1 


7 
8 
8 
4 
6 
8 
8 
2 
8 


Cases.  !  Deaths. 


166 


86 


24 
16 
49 
24 
21 
17 

9 

G 
17 

2 
10 

2 

1 
5 
1 


204 


7 
6 
18 
6 
8 
5 
4 
8 


61 
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TABLE  m. 
Showing  the  Mortality  from  AmputatLon  of  the  Thigh,  Leg  and  Arm,  performed 
under  Chloroform  in  the  London  Hospitals,  daring  Three  Years,  from  July, 
1858,  to  June,  1866. 




Number  of 
Cases. 

Number  of 
Deaths 

First  Year  .... 

144 
160 
136 

67 

Second  Year 

60 

Third  Year 

41 

■ 
Total 

480 

148 

. , 

Average  percentage  of  deaths,  84*4  (a) 
It  appears,  by  comparing  these  with  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  mor- 
tality in  the  London  hospitals  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of  ethe- 
rization from  21  to  34  per  cent.,  or,  to  vary  the  expression,  instead  of 
amputation  being  fatal  in  a  less  proportion  than  one  in  four  of  those 
operated  upon,  it  now  proves  fatal  in  one  in  three.  Is  not  so  enormous  a 
sacrifice  of  life  too  high  a  price  to  be  paid  for  anaesthesia,  even  granting 
that  this  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  with  perfect  safety  ?  Is  life  to  be 
held  as  nothing  when  compared  with  pain  ? 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  No.  1. 

From  our  exchanges  we  perceive  that  the  medical  schools  of  our  country 
are  all  well  patronized  this  winter.  True,  there  appeairs  to  be  something 
of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  our  Southern  young  men — a 
far  greater  number  of  them  than  usual  having  extended  their  patronage  to 
home  institutions  ;  but  this  is  the  natural  result,  of  the  efforts  of  Southern 
teachers  to  make  the  institutions  over  which  they  preside  in  every  respect 


(a)  Several  sudden  deaths  were  reported  as  happening  from  chloroform  in  the 
London  Hospitals  during  this  period,  but  none  from  its  aidministration  in  amputa- 
tions, though,  in  the  account  of  cases  in  the  journal,  the  fatal  terminations  are  oc- 
casionally spoken  of  in  such  terms  as  these  :  **Tomiting  continued  until  death," 
''  death  from  collapse  followed,"  *<  sank  from  shook  during  the  performance  of  a 
primary  amputation,"  '*  sank  almost  immediately  after  ardficial  respiration  and 
gaWanism  had  been  resorted  to  without  success." 
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as  attractiTe  as  any  to  be  found  abroad ;  and  although  our  Northern  friends 
may  wince  a  little  under  the  first  disagreeable  impression  made  on  their 
purses,  still  they  are  Republican  enough  to  know  that  monopolies  in  a  free 
country  cannot  long  exist ;  and,  while  they  reluctantly  part  with  Southern 
patronage,  they  will  accord  us  all  honor  for  having  legitimately  depriyed 
them  of  the  prize. 

The  short  but  brilliant  history  of  the  Medical  College  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  the  tendency,  of  late  evinced,  to  cul- 
tivate Southern  medicine  and  to  patronize  the  energy  and  industry  of  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  rival  the  most  distant  and  distinguished  of  medical 
teachers.  The  extraordinary  success  of  this  institution  alone — ^whose  large 
classes  are,  of  course.  Southern — tells  plainly  of  the  turning  of  the  tide,  and 
in  a  few  years  more  that  which  is  now  the  rule  with  Southern  students  of 
medicine  will  become  the  exception.  Why  shall  we  not  prophecy  ?  We 
have  done  so  once  and  hit  the  mark,  and  we  have  ample  confidence  to  try  it 
again.  Not  eight  months  ago,  when  the  organization  of  a  new  medical 
college  in  this  city  was  being  agitated,  we  confidently  predicted,  as  the 
result  of  such  a  step,  the  presence  of  three  hundred  matriculants  here  this 
winter — a  number  far  above  anything  ever  heard  of  here,  and  only  dreamed 
of  as  possible  by  some  poor  wight,  who,  in  times  past,  was  crazy  enough  to 
think  of,  but  not  quite  crazy  enough  to  utter,  the  words  new  school.  When 
the  catalogues  of  the  medical  colleges  here  are  issued,  our  readers  will  see 
that  our  prophecy  was  not  extravagant. 

Medical  teaching,  like  medical  practice,  cannot  be  hereditary  in  a  Re- 
publii^an  country.  When  the  teacher  or  the  doctor  dies,  his  mantle  falls 
not  where  he  would  direct  or  desire,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  him  whose 
mental  and  physical  freedom  have  made  him  most  worthy,  and,  therefore, 
the  legitimate  heir.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist,  but  they  are  every 
day  becoming  fewer,  and  only  the  more  strongly  tend  to  prove  it.  Seven 
years  ago,  Tyler  Smith,  in  alluding  to  those  obstetricans,  so-caUed,  who 
have  really  been,  in  point  of  practice,  the  heirs  of  William  Hunter  and 
Denman,  said — <^  They  have  acted  as  though  midwifery  had  arrived  at 
something  like  perfection,  as  though  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
cultivate  a  lucrative  practice ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  hereditary 
line  will  be  broken  by  others  possessing  a  better  conception  of  the  spirit, 
and  more  able  to  wear  the  mantles  of  these  eminent  accoucheurs." 

So  that  in  the  very  land  from  which  we  are  wont  to  import  so  many 
ideas  on  important  scientific  subjects,  we  find  one  of  the  best  and  boldest 
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thinkers  -of  the  day  migiiig  ^far  on^  and  predicting  the  downfidl  of;  8«eh 
hereditary  moDepdies.  Thia  is  the  inevitable  result  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  speeeh.  On  this  seore  we  are  something  of  an  old  line  Quaker.  We 
oannot-seetiie  jnstiee  or  dte  profnriety  of  the  congregation  being  ahrays 
bored  by  tiie  same  preaoher^  to  the  exolosion  of  all  the  thoughts  originatnig 
in  all  the  other  brains  besides.  If  the  spirit  moves  the  man,  let  him 
BpeAf  so  that  his  discourse  be  legitimate^  and  it  is  his  own  business 
whether  or  not  he  commands  an  audience. 

We  are  no  sectionalist.  On  the  contrary^  we  derived  our  medical  educa- 
tion entirely  at  the  North — ^and  quite  ample  were  the  means  afforded  us  for 
acquiring  it:  yet  we  are  neither  blind  tO;  nor  ashamed  to  confess  the  eiror 
we  committed  in  thus  entirely  eschewing  the  inducements  that  were  offered 
at  home.  We  could  not  appreciate  then  the  truism^  that  as  surely  as  there 
is  a  distinction  between  foreign  and  American  medicine^  so  surely  is  there 
a  distinction  between  Northern  and  Southern  medicine.  Self-interest,  or 
wounded  pride,  may  prompt  the  charge  against  us  of  sectionalism ;  but  to 
thb  we  have  no  answer,  as  it  deserves  none.  .  To  the  dissenter  we  would 
say — ^look  to  your  map,  and  note  the  distance  that  lies  between  us;  reckon 
your  latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  reckon  ours;  study  your  diseases, 
and  then  come  and  study  ours ;  give  medicines  North,  and  then  come  and 
give  them  South;  and  candor  will  force  you  to  admit  that  nature  alone  is 
the  sectionalist^  and  we  are  but  her  humble  interpreter. 

"  Oh  I  but  there  are  too  many  medical  schools,"  says  the  croaker. 
"Diplomas  are  at  a  discount,'*  says  his  friend  Echo.  "The  bixriness  is 
cut  up,  and  no  longer  pays/'  says  Self-interest  As  for  the  orodcer,  he 
would  croak  if  there  were  but  two  medical  schools  in  the  land.  Of  course 
there  would  be  one  too  many.  Echo  never  has  any  opinions  of  his  own; 
and  Self-interest'ij  ideas  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  have,  of 
course,  to  originate  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  his  brain,  and  consequendy 
they  meet  with  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  real  friends  of  medi- 
cine. The  fact  is,  we  are  the  warm  advocates  of  the  most  extensive  system 
of  cultivation,  whether  of  science  or  soil ;  and  it  is  the  laborer's  look-out 
that  he  does  not  forget  that  he  who  digs  deepest,  and  keeps  the  weeds 
down,  is  surest  of  a  good  harvest.  It  is  the  quality,  and  not  the  nurnb^ 
of  medkttd  schools  that  merits  our  consideration.  Number  only  means 
competition,  and  this  is  the  great  motive  power  which,  when  {Hroperly 
applied  to  society,  drives  it  on  to  excellence.  Northern  medical 
schools  used  to  be  very  good,  but  they  are  far  better  f<^  having  to  compete 
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with  Soatbeni  institiitionS)  which  offer  indnoementfl  to  the  student  equal 
to  any  in  the  land. '  And  so  must  competiiion  at  hcmie  exert  the  same 
wholesome  influence.  The  fact  is^  this  is  the  age  in  which  men  worki  and 
work  a  man  must,  whether  he  be  a  teacher  of  medicine  or  a  street  ieairen* 
get  (always  barring  that  we  mean  to  aoouse  our  street  soaveiigeni  of 
working).  But  we  have  overstepped  our  limits  in  the  present  number, 
and  must  make  our  readers  wait  for  '<  Medical  Schools,  No.  2."  Aye, 
who  knows  but  we  may  writo  No!  20  before  we  have  exhausted  the  fruit- 
ful theme. 


To  OUR  Patrons. — Wc  wish  all  our  friends  and  patrons  a  happy  new 

year ;  and  if  they  will  permit  us  to  inform  them  how  they  can  make  us 

happy,  we  will  do  so  in  the  best  measure  we  can  borrow,  apologizing  for 

our  want  of  originality  in  this  respect. 

'*  Should  you  ask  us  why  this  dunning,  Gone  to  pay  the  paper  maker, 
Why  these  sad  complaints  and  murmurs,  Qone  to  pay  the  toiling  printier. 
Murmurs  loud  ahout  delinquents,  Gone  to  pay  the  landlora  tribute, 
Who  have  read  the  Journal  monthly.  Gone  to  pay  the  active  carrier, 
Read  what  they  have  never  paid  for,  Gone  to  pay  the  faithfiil  mailer, 
Read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit,  Gone  to  pay  old  Uncle  Samuel- 
Read  of  news  both  home  and  foreign,  Uncle  Sam  the  rowdies  call  him — 
Read  of  essays  and  of  abstracts.  Sad  it  is  to  turn  our  ledger, 
Full  of  wisdom  and  instruction ;  Turn  the  leaves  of  this  old  ledger, 
Should  you  ask  us  why  this  dunning,  Turn  and  see  what  sums  are  due  us, 
We  should  answer,  we  should  tell  you.  Due  for  volumes  long  since  ended. 

From  the  printer,  from  the  mailer.  Due  for  years  of  pleasant  reading, 

From  the  prompt  old  paper  maker.  Due  for  years  of  toilsome  labor, 

From  the  landlord,  from  the  carrier.  Due  despite  our  patient  waithig, 

From  the  man  who  taxes  letters  Due  despite  our  constant  dunning, 

With  a  tiamp  from  Unele  Samuel—  Due  in  sums  from  five  to  twenty. 
Uncle  Sam  the  rowdies  call  him —  Would  you  lift  a  burden  from  us  ? 

From  them  aU  there  comes  a  message.  Would  you  drive  a  spectre  from  you  ? 

Message  kind,  but  firmly  spoken,  Would  you  taste  a  pleasant  slumber  7 

*  Please  to  pay  us  what  you  owe  us.'  Would  you  have  a  quiet  conscience  ?j 

Sad  it  is  to  hear  such  message.  Would  you  read  a  paper  j^atef /or  f 

When  our  funds  are  aU  exhausted.  Send  us  money,  send  us  money, 

When  the  last  bank  note  has  left  us.  Send  us  money,  send  us  money. 

When  the  gold  coin  all  has  vanished,  Sbnd  the  moitby  that  tou  owa  us  !*' 

Altered  Jrom  Meth.  ProteeU 


Chloboform. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Crimean  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety,  in  May  last,  Dr.  McLeod  read  a  paper  on  the  general  use  of  Chloro- 
form. He  advocates  its  use  most  strenuously,  and  said  that  notwithstand* 
ing  it  had  been  used  most  extensiTely  during  the  lato  war,  only  one  death 
had  occurred  by  it,  and  in  that  instance  the  patient  had  not  been  placed 
ii^  the  recumbent  portion.  ^ 
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Drs.  Blenkins,  Gull;  Bowen^  and  others,  concurred  as  to  tbe  use  of  the 
remedy.  Dr.  Bowen  had  administered  it  to  between  2,000  and  3,000  in- 
dividuals, and  had  given  it  to  one  wdman  during  14  hours.  Dr.  Howard 
considered  it  invaluable  in  delirium  tremens,  as  it  procures  sleep  when  all 
other  remedies  fail. 


Ovariotomy. — Our  Northern  and  Western  brethren  are  leading  the 
world  in  this  great  operation.  The  editors  of  the  Western  Lancet,  for  De- 
cember, 1856,  say  they  have  seen  an  ovarian  tumor,  weighing  100  lbs.,  re- 
moved on  the  18th  November,  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  Ripley,  Ohio.  Patient 
doing  well  two  day^  after  the  operation.  In  the  December  number  of  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal  j  Dr.  Nelson  Win  ton,  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  reports 
a  case  of  successful  removal  of  a  similar  tumor,  weighing  10  Bbs.— opera- 
tion performed  Sept.  21st,  1856. 


Change  in  Medical  Journal — The  Medical  Examiner  has  ceased 
to  exist.  We  perceive  that  Drs.  Gross  and  Richardson  have  cotnbined  this 
old  journal  with  their  Louisville  Review,  and  the  result  of  the  union  is  to 
be  the  ^*  North  American  Medico- Chirurgical  Re  dew  J*  We  only  hope 
the  child  will  prove  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  parents. 


Prolific. — We  clip  the  following  from  a  newspaper :  "  Mrs.  Timothy 
Daley,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  just  given  birth  to  three  children  weighing 
24 i  pounds,  making  four  children  within  eighteen  months.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Timothy  Daley  is  a  gentleman  with  a  liberal  income !" 

Transmission  of  Syphilis  from  the  Fcetus  to  its  Mother.— 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  arrives  at  the 
following  principal  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  interesting  subject : 

1.  That  women  pregnant  by  fathers  suffering  from  constitutional  taint, 
are  very  liable  to  receive  the  disease  from  the  foBtus. 

2.  That,  when  this  occurs,  the  form  of  disease  manifested  by  the  modier 
will  resemble  closely  that  of  the  father. 

3.  That  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  symptoms  of  the  late  tertiary  das  (pal- 
mar psoriasis,  fissures  of  the  tongue,  leucorrhea,  serpiginous  cicatrizing 
ulcers,  and  nodes),  are  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of  taint  thus 
derived. 

4.  That  the  r^^n  why,  under  these  circumcitances,  severe  outl»eaks  of 
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symptoms  of  the  secondary  class  so  very  rarely  occur  is,  that  the  father  has, 
in  aliDost  all  cases,  long  passed  that  stage,  and  possesses  only  a  taint  of  the 
bloody  or  late  tertiary  manifestations. 

5.  That  the  disease  thus  derived  is  not  zymotic,  ?'.  e,  that  its  severity 
will  depend  directly  on  the  amount  of  the  contagious  material  received, 
and  on  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  recipient,  and  that  increase  of  symp- 
toms and  relapses  may  be  produced  by  repetition  of  exposure  to  contagion. 

6.  That  proneness  to  abort  is  not  nearly  so  frequently  observed  in  this 
class  of  cases  as  in  that  in  which  the  mothers  have  themselves  had  primary 
syphilis. 

7.  That  contamination  by  pregnancy  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
most  of  the  cases  of  so-called  contagion  of  secondary  syphilis. 

8.  That  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  '^  contagion  by  the  seminal  fluid'' 
be  possible,  cases  being  extremely  rare  in  which  married  women  who  have 
never  conceived  become  the  subjects  of  constitutional  taint,  without  having 
had  primary  symptoms,  and  are  in  all  probability  to  be  explained  as  errors 
of  observation.     (The  author  had  met  with  but  one  case  of  this  ekss). 

CephaIiALGIA,  Facial  Neuealgia,  etc. — We  clip  the  following  pre- 
scription from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazeti4>.  If  our  readers  have  had 
as  much  trouble  in  treating  neuralgias  as  we  have  had,  they  will  be  sure  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

Quin  Sulph.,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine grs.  xij. 

Perri  Oxyd grs.  xij. 

Suco.  Liqnirit '. 9.  8. 

In  pil.  24,  taking  one  or  two  every  hour. — Berlin  Zeitung,  No.  13.     • 

Treatment  op  Menorrhagia. — Dr.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  sends 
the  following  prescription  for  monorrhagia   to  the   Cincinnati  Medical 
Observer. 
Officinal  preparations  of— 

ft.  Tinct.  Gum  Kino '. 5ij. 

**       Cort.  Cinnam 5^- 

Pulv.  Cupr.  Stdph 31. 

\.  et.  ft.  solut.  S.  10  drops,  three  times  daily,  and  increase  or  diminish 
according  to  urgency  of  symptoms. 

A  Compliment. — The  London  Lancet,  for  December,  says  :  "  The  sum 
of  £250  has  been  voted  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburg,  out  of  their 
*  Special  purposes  fund,'  as  an  offering  to  Dr.  Alison,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  University." 
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New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. — The  success  of  this  iDBtttu- 
tioD,  so  far  as  early  patronage  goes^  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  on  the  part 
of  its  friends ;  and  if  the  institution  has  any  enemies  (which  we  flatter 
ourselves  it  should  not  have),  they  had  better  not  waste  their  labor  in  at- 
tempting to  stay  its  progress.  The  matriculation  book  of  the  institution 
shows  now  a  list  of  67 — and  more  are  coming.  What  new  Medical  School 
has  ever  made  a  more  flattering  beginning  ?  If  energy,  indnstrj,  and  a 
firm  determination  to  excel,  will  cause  the  class  of  another  year  to  be  twice 
or  three  times  sixty-seven,  then  are  the  Faculty  sure  of  their  presence. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

*' Handbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  j  for  the  use  of  Students 
Bij  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,'  F.  R.  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc.  Fourth  American,  from  the  third 
English  edition.  To  which  is  added  The  Physics  of  Chemistry — By 
J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,'L.  L.  J).,  etc.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  1857." 

A  book  of  much  intrinsic  merit,  so  far  aa  the  English  author's  contribu- 
tions go ;  but  which  will  command  comparatively  little  attention,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  edited  by  a  Professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  <rf 
Cincinnati. 

"  Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas, 

/or  the  years  1854  and  1855,  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 

the  Annual  Meeting  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  May,  1856 — By  E.  D.  Fen- 

NKR,  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans.     Extracted  from  Uie  Transactions  of  the 

American  Medical  Association.    T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins,  Printers,  1856." 

To  the  author  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  very  able  and  elaborate 

report.     We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  but  a  glance 

satisfies  us  that  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  constituting  a  part  and  parcel  of 

the  late  volume  of  transactions  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

"  Lecture  introductory  to  ilie  (■ourse  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina — By  SAMUEL  Henry 
Dickson,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D..  Charleston :  Nov.  3d,  1856."  From  ^e 
author. 

"Treatment  of  Iritis  without  Mercury — By  Henry  Williams 
M.  D.,  etc.  Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation. 
Reprint.     Boston  :  1856."     From  the  author. 
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^ThB  THEaAPUTIOAL  POWBBS  AND    PeOPERTIBS    OF  VeRATRUM  Vi- 

BiDE— -fiy  Wesley  Norwood,  M.  D.,  Cokesbury,  S.  C.     Second  edi* 
tion.     New  York :  J.  D.  Bedford  &  Co.,  Printers." 


Report  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  December  21st,  1856  : — 

Men,  124 ;  Women,  58  )  Boys,  95 ;  Girls,  87— Adults,  182 ;  Chil- 
dren, 182 — Males,  216;  Females,  146 — Colored  persons,  75: — Total, 
362. 

Diseases — Apoplexy,  11;  Asphyxia,  Z;  Asthma,  1;  Bronehitis,  1; 
Burned,  2 ;  Cancer,  1 ;  Catarrh,  2 ;  Casualties,  6 ;  Cholera,  4 ;  Do.  In- 
fantum, 1 ;  Concussion  of  Brain,  1 ;  Congestion  of  Brain,  4 ;  Do.  of 
Lungs,  6;  Consumption,  45 ;  Convulsions — Adult,  2 — Do.,  Infantile,  26; 
Cramps,2 ;  Croup,  8 ;  Debility — Infantile,  5 ;  Delirium  Tremens,  2  ;  Diarr- 
hea, 20;  Dropsy,  5 ;  Drowned,  6 ;  Dysentery,  16 ;  Enteritis,  12 ;  Entero. 
colitis,  2 ;  Erysipelas,  1 ;  Exposure  and  want,  1 ;  Fever,  1 ;  Do.  Conges- 
tive, 4 ;  Do.  Hectic,  2;  Do.  Puerperal,  2 ;  Do.  Remittent,  1 ;  Do.  Typhoid, 
7 ;  Do.  Typhus,  1 ;  Do.  Yellow,  2 ;  Gastro-enteritis,  7 ;  Hemorrhage, 
Uterine,  1 ;  Heart,  Dis.  of,  4  ;  Hydrocephalus,  2 ;  Inflammation  of  Blad. 
der,  1 ;  Do.  of  Brain,  4 ;  Do.  of  Liver,  3 ;  Do.  of  Lungs,  6 ;  Do.  of 
Stomach,  1 ;  Infanticide  1 ;  Insanity,  1 ;  Jaundice,  1 ;  Kidneys,  Dis.  of, 
1 ;  Killed  or  Murdered,  5 ;  Marasmus — Adult,  1 ;  Do.  Infantile,  18  ; 
Measles,  1 ;  Meningitb,  2 ;  Old  Age,  9 ;  Parturition,  Difficult,  2  ;  Fleu- 
t  risy,  3  ;  Scrofula,  1 ;  Softening  of  Brain,  3;  Spine,  Dis.  of,  1 ;  Stillborn, 
19 ;  Suffocation,  1 ;  Suicide;  3 ;  Teething,  10 ;  Tetanus,  7 ;  Trismus 
Nascentium,  16 ;  Ulceration  of  Stomach,  2 ;  Unknown  1 ;  White  Swel. 
ling ;  Not  stated,  7 ;  total,  362. 

Diseases  Gtassed. — Not  complete. 

A(/es — Under  1  year,  108 ;  1  to  2  years,  32 ;  2  to  5  years,  24 ;  5  to  10 
years,  14;  10  to  15  years,  4;  15  to  20  years,  6;  20  to  25  years,  25;  25 
to  30  years,  39 ;  30  to  40  years,  42 ;  40  to  50  years,  31 ;  50  to  60  years, 
21;  60  to  70years,  5;  70  to  80  years,  8;  80  to  90  years,  4;  90  to  100 
years,  1  j  100  years  and  upwards,  1. — Total,  362. 

Nativities — Africa,  1;  England,  3;  France,  9;  Germany,  24;  Ireland, 
47 ;  Italy,  3 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Scotland,  2 ;  Switzerland,  3  ; 
United  States,  132;  Unknown,  26;  West  Indies,  2;  Not  stated,  103.— 
Total,  362, 
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EXGERPTA. 


Asthma. — Prof.  Forget,  of  Strasbourg,  in  a  memoir  on  Nervous  Affec- 
tions, and  particularly  Asthma,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Asthma  is  a  special  nervous  affection,  having  a  distinct  existence  like 
the  other  neuroses,  even  when  it  is  developed  consecutively  to  other  affec- 
tions, such  as  catarrh  and  emphysema. 

2.  Cases  of  primitive  asthma,  essential  as  they  are  termed,  are,  if  not 
doubtful,  sufficiently  rare. 

3.  Almost  always  as  soon  as  asthma  is  developed,  it  is  connected  with 
catarrh,  sometimes  with  emphysema,  and  often  with  both,  without  these 
three  affections  necessarily  being  conjoined  or  resulting  from  the  same  cause. 

4.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  catarrh  and  sometimes  emphysema,  and 
often  both,  precede  for  a  long  time  the  development  of  asthma  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  indubitable  that  the  latter  is  consecutive. 

5.  Asthma  is  much  rarer  than  catarrh  and  emphysema,  which  would  not 
be  true  if  these  three  affections  were  correlative. 

6.  Asthma,  when  once  developed,  may  manifest  itself  rarely,  at  long  in- 
tervals, or  may  disappear  entirely,  catarrh  and  emphysema  persisting,  a  fact 
proving  the  specialty  of  asthma,  but  not  its  entire  independence  of  the  other 
affections. 

7.  The  peculiar  relations  which  asthma  sustains   to  catarrh  and  emphy- 
sema may  sometimes  be  explained  by  an  analysis  of  clinical  facts,  and  es-  ' 
pecially  by  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  bronchitis. 

8.  The  intermittency  of  asthma,  the  organic  lesions  being  persistent,  the 
most  striking  of  its  peculiarities,  does  not  pertain  exclusively  to  this  affec- 
tion, but  also  to  all  the  neuroses. 

9.  The  therapeutical  deductions  from  these  premises  arc,  that  asthma  is 
not  to  be  combatted  always  by  the  same  measures ;  that  the  application  of 
specifics  is  often  irrational  and  illusory )  that  each  of  the  constituent  affec- 
tions in  particular  cases,  claims  its  share  of  curative  means  according  to  its 
predominance  or  its  influence  on  the  other  affections,  and  that  in  controlling 
certain  united  affections  we  may  often  succeed  in  destroying  the  nervous 
affection. 

10.  In  conclusion,  by  a  kind  of  Providential  provision,  there  is  a  remedy 
suited  to  each  of  these  affections.  This  remedy  is  opium,  which  is  equally 
appropriate  to  the  catarrh,  emphysema  and  the  nervous  affection. — Gazem 
Hehdomadat  re,  from  Anmtaire  des  Sciences   Medicales. — Translated /or 

he  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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The  Boabding  School  Nuisance. — While  otir  Sanitary  Police  is  en- 
gaged in  inspecting  emigrant  boarding  houses,  the  tenant  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  in  ferreting  out  the  causes  of  disease  in  alleys  and  unventilated 
courts  of  cities,  equally  fruitful  sources  of  ill-health  exist  among  our  higher 
classes,  producing  evils  as  serious  and  as  lasting. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  called  to  see  a  young  girl  suffering  from  gen- 
eral debility,  neuralgic  pains,  vertigo  and  headache.  She  had  just  return- 
ed from  a  boarding  school  in  a  neighboring  city,  where  she  had  spent  only 
a  month  before  her  health,  previously  good,  failed.  On  inquiry  we  found 
tbe  routine  of  the  school  to  be  as  follows,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  correct- 
ness of  her  account  we  have  made  inquiries  of  others  familiar  with  its  man- 
agement. 

The  pupils  rise  at  five  in  the  morning.  They  study  from  five  to  seven 
o'clock.  From  seven  to  eight  o'clock  they  have  breakfast.  From  eight 
in  the  morning  to  two,  P.  M.,  is  spent  in  the  school-room,  a  period  of  six 
hours.  At  two  they  have  dinner ;  and  from  three  to  five  are  allowed  to 
walk  or  take  other  exercise.  From  five  to  six  they  study )  at  six  have  tea, 
and  then  study  from  seven  to  nine,  when  they  are  sent  to  bed. 

Their  diet  is  light  and  unsubstantial,  and  their  appetites  under  such  a 
regimen  are  as  feeble  as  the  diet. 

Now  here  the  day  of  a  young,  growing,  spirited  school-girl  is  divided 
into  periods  of  seven  hours  for  sleep,  three  for  meals'  two  for  exercise,  and 
twelve  for  study.  Every  person  under  full  adult  age  needs  eight  or  nine 
hours'  sleep,  and,  in  order  that  sleep  should  be  healthful  and  refreshing, 
they  require  at  least  six  hours  of  recreation  and  active  exercise.  The  time 
for  meals  is  sufficiently  ample  in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  but  to  allow 
only  two  hours  for  exercise,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  when  heat  and  fa. 
tigue  dispose  them  to  rest,  is  positively  murderous.  And  twelve  hours' 
study  per  day  is  at  least  six  hours  too  much  for  any  youug  person. 

A  child  in  full,  vigorous  health,  will  acquire  more  knowledge  in  six 
hours  daily,  than  in  twelve ;  for  full  health  and  mental  vigor  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  discipline  we  have  described. 

This  system  of  education  takes  young,  robust,  romping  girls,  and  transforms 
them  to  slow,  languid,  pale,  worthless  women.  To  acquire  skill  on  the 
piano,  a  little  bad  French,  and  a  namby-pamby  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the 
"  English  branches,"  they  sacrifice  health,  energy,  all  capacity  for  the 
duties  of  womanhood,  and  not  unfrequently  life  itself. 
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Our  presoription  in  the  case  on  which  these  remarks  are  founded  was, 
of  course,  a  simple  one — to  stay  at  home  and  abjure  boarding  schools. — 
Buf.  Med.  Jour. 

The  following  circular  is  put  forth  by  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London. 
This  Society  was  instituted  in  1843,  with  the  view  of  supplying  its  mem- 
bers with  standard  Medical  Works.  The  subscription,  constituting  a  mem- 
ber, is  five  dollars  annually,  payable  in  advance.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  laws  will  explain  the  objects  of  the  Society : 

I.  The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  acknowl- 
edged deficiencies  in  existing  means  for  diffusing  medical  literature,  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  shall  be 
called  the  "  Sydenham  Society." 

II.  The  Society  will  carry  its  objects  into  effect  by  a  succession  of  pub- 
lications, embracing  among  others  :  1.  Eeprints  of  standard  English  works, 
which  are  rare  or  expensive ;  2.  Miscellaneous  selections  from  the  ancient 
and  from  the  earlier  modern  authors,  reprinted  or  translated  j  3.  Digests 
of  the  works  of  old  and  voluminous  authors,  British  and  foreign,  with 
occasional  biographical  and  bibliographical  notices;  4.  Translations  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  authors,  and  of  works  in  the  Arabic  and  other 
Eastern  tongues,  accompanied,  when  it  is  thought  desirable,  by  the  origi- 
nal text ;  6.  Translations  of  recent  foreign  works  of  merit  -,  6.  Original 
works  of  merit,  which  might  prove  valuable  as  books  of  reference,  but 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  published,  from  the  slender  chance  of  their 
meeting  with  a  remunerating  sale — such  as  bibliographies,  alphabetical  and 
digested  indexes  to  voluminous  periodical  publications,  etc. 

Three  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  a  uniform  manner  in  cloth,  gilt 
edged,  are  usually  issued  in  the  year. 

List  of  the  Society '3i  works,  of  which  copies  are  still  on  hand,  and  from 
which  new  members,  subscribing  for  the  current  year,  may  make  a  selec- 
tion, on  payment  of  an  additional  five  dollars  for  any  three  volumes,  with 
the  exception  of  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  affixed.  Those  to  which  an 
asterisk  is  affixed,  or  any  other  single  volume,  may  be  had  for  $2  50  per 
volume. 

Sydenhami  Opera  Omnia.     1  vol. 

Hasse's  Pathological  Anatomy.     1  vol. 

Rhazes  on  the  Smallpox  and  Measles.     1  vol. 

The  Works  of  Hewson.     Portrait  and  Plates.     1  vol. 
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Xhipuytren's  Lectures  on  Diseases  and  Injaries  of  Bones.     1  vol. 

Dnpuytren  on  Lesions  of  the  Vascular  System,  etc.     1  vol. 

Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery.     1  vol. 

Feuchtersleben's  Medical  Psychology.     1  vol. 

Microscopical  Eesearches  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden.     1  vol.    Plates. 

The  Works  of  W.  Harvey,  M.  D.     1  vol. 

The  Oenuine  Works  of  Hippocrates.     2  vols. 

Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever  and  other  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women. 
1vol. 

The  Works  of  Sydenham,  translated  from  the  Latin.     2  vols. 

Unzer  and  Prochaska  on  the  Nervous  System.     1  vol. 

Annals  of  Influenza.     1  vol. 

Romberg  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.     2  vols. 

KoUiker's  Manual  of  Human  Histology.     2  vols.    Wood  cuts. 

'''Rockitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy.    Complete  in  4  vols. 

*Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus.  1  vol.  Folio.  34  plates,  with  descrip- 
tive letter  press. 

Wedl's  Pathological  Histology.     1  vol.     Wood  cuts. 

Oesterlen's  Medical  Logic.     1  vol. 

Yelpeau  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.     1  vol. 

The  Works  of  Aretseus,  Greek  and  English.     1  vol. 

RiOHABD  J.    DUNGLISON,   M.   D. 
Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Philadelphia, 


.  Effect  of  Belladonna  in  immediately  arresting  the  Secre- 
tion OF  Milk. — Dr.  R.  H.  Goolden  has  communicated  to  the  Lancet 
CAug.  9th,  1856)  the  two  following  cases  which  seem  to  show  that  bella- 
donna possesses  the  power  of  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk. 

E.  J.,  aged  28,  was  admitted  into  Anne's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
with  severe  rheumatic  fever.  She  had  been  ill  four  da3rs,  with  a  small 
child  at  the  breast  four  months  old.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  had 
swelling  and  acute  pain  in  both  wrists,  right  elbow,  both  knees  and  left 
ancle.  Tho  knee-joints  were  distended  with  synovia,  and  erythematous 
patches  were  on  the  skin  of  the  knees,  ankles,  and  wrists.  She  was  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  was  abundant.  According  to  the 
regulation  of  the  hospital,  the  child  was  removed ;  indeed,  from  her  help- 
less condition,  it  was  necessary,  considering  the  difficulty  of  attending  to 
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an  infant  in  a  ward  with  other  patients.  Soon  after  her  admission  she 
took  eight  grains  of  calomel  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium^  followed  by 
a  senna  draught ;  and  one  scruple  of  nitrate  of  potassa^  ten  grains  of  bicar> 
bonate  of  potassa,  and  half  a  drachm  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  in  peppermint 
water  every  four  hours.     The  joints  were  covered  with  cotton  wool. 

On  the  following  day,  at  two  o'clock,  I  found  she  had  been  freely 
purged  \  the  joints  Were  in  nearly  the  same  state.  She  had  had  no  sleep. 
The  breasts  had  become  tumid,  hard,  painful,  knotty,  and  extremely  ten- 
der. The  superficial  veins  were  distended.  Some  milk  had  been  drawn, 
but  the  process  was  attended  with  great  pain,  and  we  could  not  listen  to 
the  heart's  sounds  on  account  of  the  tenderness. 

A  milk  abscess,  in  complication  with  rheumatic  fever,  was  of  all  things 
to  be  avoided,  and  unless  the  secretion  could  be  at  once  arrested  it  appeared 
inevitable.  In  this  strait  I  recollected  that  I  had  somewhere  met  with  an 
observation  (but  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  in  an  English  or 
foreign  journal)  that  atropine  applied  externally  to  the  breasts  would  dry 
up  the  milk ;  and,  thinking  it  reasonable,  I  caused  the  areolae  of  the  breasts 
to  be  smeared  with  extract  of  belladonna,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  used 
to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  I  likewise  ordered  the  addition  of  half 
drachm  doses  of  colchicum  wine,  knowing  that  whenever  milch  cows  eat 
meadow  saffron  in  the  pasture  they  immediately  become  dry ;  and  though 
I  have  not  much  faith  in  colchicum  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatic  fever  uncom- 
plicated with  gout,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  use,  and  it  has  the 
sanction  of  much  higher  authority  than  my  own. 

On  my  third  visit,  the  following  day,  the  first  inquiry  was  about  the 
breasts.  They  were  all  right.  But  was  it  the  ookhicum  or  belladonna  th^t 
had  relieved  them  ?  The  extract  was  used  before  I  left  the  ward  ;  before 
the  mixture  was  given  the  secretion  of  milk  had  been  arrested  and  the 
breasts  had  become  soft.  The  rest  of  the  case  has  no  further  special 
interest.  I  will  only  state  that  there  was  no  heart  affection,  and  that  the 
fever,  though  very  severe  while  it  lasted,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well  in  fourteen  days. 

The  second  case  that  occurred  to  me  was  uncomplicated  with  any  dis- 
ease, and  such  as  would  usually  fall  under  the  care  of  the  aecQucheur 
rather  than  the  physician. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  was  travelling  with  her  husband,  and, 
in  order  to  accompany  him,  had  weaned  her  baby  (then  seven  months  oW.) 
Happening  to  be  at  Oxford  at  the  commemoration  festival,  he  came  to  me 
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in  great  trouble^  teUing  me  that  his  wife  had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  wean- 
ing the  child^  and  that  they  were  now  arrested  in  their  progress  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  her  breasts.  They  were  tumid,  very  tender,  pain- 
ful^ and  hard;  with  large  superficial  veins,  and.  the  milk  had  been  drawn 
with  difficulty  several  times  with  temporary  relief.  I  recommended  the 
application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  areolse,  desiring  them  to 
send  for  a  medical  practitioner  if  the  inconvenience  did  not  immediately 
subside,  or  unless  she  felt  quite  well.  A  few  days  brought  me  a  letter, 
giving  a  very  satisfactory  account,  and  thanking  me  for  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  my  wonderful  prescription.  Within  two  hours  she  was 
perfectly  relieved,  the  milk  absorbed,  and  (what  is  very  important)  there 
was  no  fever  or  other  inconvenience  attending  the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  milk ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  opening  medicines  I  had  prescribed 
for  her,  she  continued  her  journey  the  next  morning. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  fact  that  belladonna  is  availa- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  milk  secretion  is  at  all  generally 
known — certainly  it  wa«  not  to  several  accoucheurs  in  large  practice  of 
whom  I  have  inquired.  The  fact  is  important  if  true,  for  then  milk 
abscesses  will  become  a  matter  of  past  history,  and  probably  many  diseases 
of  the  breast  may  be  rendered  less  complicated  by  its  use. 

The  two  cases  I  have  detailed  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  will 
always  be  either  successful  or  safe,  but  they  render  it  highly  probable  that 
it  is  so. — American  Journal, 


The  Decomposition  op  Uric  Acid  in  the  Organismus. — Neu- 
bauer  has  instituted  some  investigations  on  rabbits  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  changes  uric  acid  undergoes  in  the  organismus.  In  the 
normal  condition,  with  pure  vagetable  food,  the  urine  of  these  animals 
was  turbid,  and  had  a  tolerably  strong  alkaline  reaction.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  sediment  consisted  of  the  characteristic  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  the  urine  was  not  quite  fresh,  some  crystals  of  the 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  were  found  in  it,  and  also  some  oxalate  of 
lime  in  its  well  known  form.  The  urine,  in  addition,  contained  S03,C1,  a 
little  PO5,  and  only  small  quantities  of  urea ;  uric  acid  could  not,  by  the 
most  careful  examination,  be  found. 

When  fed  with  white  bread,  the  urine  of  the  rabbits  speedily  acquired  a- 
slight  acid  reaction.     Oxalate  of  lime,  as  before,  was  observed  in  the  sedi. 
ment,  and  the  quantity  of  urea  increased  considerably — ^in  fact,  rose  from 
87 
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1.5  gnn.  to  2*3  grm.  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  quantity  of  phosphoric 
aoid  abo  inoreaaed. 

In  five  days  ike  rabbits  took  with  their  food  12  grm.  of  uric  acid,  with. 
out  any  apparent  disagreeable  result.  Their  urine  was  collected  from  time 
to  time,  and  dried  in  a  water  bath  :  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea  was 
found  therein,  but  no  hippurio  acid.  The  examination  of  this  urine  for 
oxalic  acid,  when  conducted  with  great  precaution,  proved  the  presence  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  Uric  add  was  also  detected  in  well-defined  crystals. 
Magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid  were  found,  but  no  allantoin. 

As  the  normal  urine  of  rabbits  always  contains  oxalate  of  lime,  the  pro- 
duction of  oxalic  acid  could  not  be  attributed  alone  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
uric  acid  administered  to-  them.  It  appears  probable  that  the  uric  acid  is 
chiefly  decomposed  in  the  organismus  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  because 
in  the  research  detailed  no  body  was  found  which  could  be  r^arded  as  a 
farther  product  of  the  decomposition  of  that  substance.  The  increase  of 
urea,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  readily  observed ;  for  while  the  animals 
took  daily  from  2  to  3  grm.  of  uric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  emitted 
about  4  grm.  of  urea,  the  separation  of  urea  sank  when  the  same  food  was 
administered  fca  some  days  without  the  uric  acid,  to  2  grm.,  and  the  quan. 
tity  separated  rose  again  immediately  upon  the  admixture  of  the  uric  acid 
with  the  food. 

The  rabbits  were  now  fed  with  carrots,  grass,  etc.,  to  regain  their  normal 
condition.  The  urine  had  again  acquired  \t»  normal  alkaline  reaction,  and 
contained,  upon  an  average,  about  1-34  grm.  of  urea.  Within  two  days 
the  rabbits  were  supplied  with  24  grm.  of  uric  acid  mixed  with  carrots.  The 
urine,  with  this  diet,  still  retained  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  during  three 
days  it  afforded  20  grm.  of  urea ;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  quantity  of  urea 
sank  to  its  normal  condition. 

Now,  if  1-34  grm.  of  urea  was  emitted  upon  an  average  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  animals  were  fed  upon  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  we  have  to 
consider  about  4  grm.  of  urea  emitted  per  day,  as  the  oxidated  product  of 
the  uric  acid  swallowed  by  the  rabbits.  These  results,  therefore,  appear 
to  show  that  in  the  normal  condition  of  animals  uric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
urea  and  carbonic  acid,  but  that  during  a  retardation  of  the  oxidation  process 
by  sleep,  and  by  many  pathological  conditdons,  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  For 
both  W'ohler,  and  Frerichs,  and  myself  have  observed  that  when  uric  b 
taken  before  sleep,  in  the  sediment  obtained  from  the  morning  urine  oxa- 
late of  lime  could  be  easily  observed. — Lancet. 
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BucHU  IN  Gonorrhoea. — Bjf  Dr.  K  Hancock,  I  beg^  thnragk  ^% 
medium  of  jonr  valuable  paper,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  infusion  of  bucbu  as  a  remedy  for  gononrhoea.  I  have  fQund,  from  ex- 
tensiye  experience,  that  tho  bucbu  is  quite  as  efieacious  as  the  balsam  of 
copaiba ;  consequently  it  is  preferable,  as  it  does  not  possess  that  disagree- 
able odor  so  objected  to  by  patients,  nor  can  the  friends  of  the  patient  be 
aware,  by  any  inspection  or  smell  of  the  Ukedidne,  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  under  which  the  individual  is  laboring.  I  hove  treated,  during  the- 
last  twelve  months,  upwards  of  one  hundred  oases  of  gonorrhcea  by  the  ad- 
ministoation  of  the  infusion,  with  the  greatest  suoeess,  rarely  having  ve- 
eourse  to  injections,  except  where  the  disease  has  been  neglected  for  8om% 
time. — London  Lancet, 


Mode  ov  Rsdugino  Strangulated  Hernia^  after  Failure  of  the 
Taxis,  bt  a  Bloodless  Operation. — M.  8eutin,  the  eminent  surgeon 
of  Brussels,  is  endeavoring  to  establish,  in  a  Belgian  medical  journal,  the 
superiority  of  tearing  either  the  inguinal  or  orund  ring,  over  incising  the 
same,  for  the  reduction  of  strangulated  hocnia.  He  quotes  experiments  on 
the  dead  body,  and  several  suooessfnl  cases ;  and  is  confident  that  his 
method  will  soon  supersede  the  operative  measures  generally  resorted  to. 
He  phices,  first,  great  relianoe  on  graduated  taxis,  continued  with  due  pre- 
cautions for  a  considerable  period  ^  and  when  this  fails,  he  endeavors  to 
hook  his  index  finger  round  the  margin  of  the  ring,  by  passing  it  between 
Ui^  tumor  and  the  abdomen ;  and  by  using  a  certain  force,  he  causes  the 
fibres  of  the  external  oblique  to  give  way  and  crack  to  an  extent  sufficient 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hernia.  M.  Seutin  defends  his  practice  with 
eonsiderable  ability,  tfnd  hopes  trials  will  be  made. — London  Lancet, 

On  the  Influence  of  Ciroumoijuon  in  Preventino  Syphilis. — 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  says  :  <<  The  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  being 
situated  in  a  locality  in  which  many  Jews  reside,  its  out-patients  room  fur- 
nish a  good  field  for  estimating  the  relative  prevaknoe  of  difierent  diseasefl 
among  them  and  others.  The  following  statement  of  my  past  year's  expe- 
rience as  to  venereal  diseases  appear  to  have  some  importance,  and  I  am 
induced  to  communicate  it  at  the  present  time  with  especial  reference  to  a 
paper  yrhkih  appeared  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazettey  of  Nov.  17, 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  recommandjlBg  the  more  general  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  as  a  preventive  of  certain  diseases  of  childhood.  .  My 
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Jew  patients  have,  I  believe,  been  in  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
other.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  two  classes  of  ve- 
nereal disease. 


'  Total  of  Venereal 
Cases. 


Not  Jews I  272 

Jews '  58 


o ««v«^«    t  Qw^vn:.  iProportionof  Gonor- 

Gonorrhoea.    Syphilis.  I   j^oea  to  Syphilia. 


107 

47 


165  0-6  to  1 

1     I  8-4  to  1 


Thus  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  a  gross  proportion  of  nearly  one- 
third  to  others,  the  cases  of  syphilis  presented  by  Jews  are  only  as  one  to 
fifteen.  That  this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  their 
superior  chastity,  or  by  their  unwillingness  to  seek  medical  aid  for  such 
diseases,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  they  furnish  very  nearly  half 
the  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  circumcised  Jew  is,  then,  very  much  less 
liable  to  contract  syphilis  than  an  uncircumcised  person.  This  conclusion 
has,  I  believe,  been  long  entertained  by  many  surgeons  of  experience,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  before  been  made  the  subject  of  demonstra- 
tion. No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  circumcision  in  ren- 
dering the  delicate  nluoous  membrane  of  the  glans  hard  and  skin-like,  will 
be  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  Taking,  then,  this 
fieu^t  as  established,  it  suggests  itself  as  probable  that  circumcision  was  by 
Divine  command  made  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  not  solely  as  a  religious 
ordinance,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  health.  Among  them 
promiscuous  intercourse  was  certainly  not  regarded  in  the  heinous  light 
which  it  is  under  the  present  dispensation  while  polygamy  and  concubin- 
age were  openly  permitted.  One  b  led  to  ask,  witnessing  the  frightful 
ravages  of  syphilis  in  the  present  day,  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  while 
for  Christians  also  to  adopt  the  practice.  Such  a  proposition,  if  intended 
only  to  protect  the  sensualists  from  the  merited  consequence  of  loathsome 
vice,  would,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  dismissed  at  once  by  every  right  think- 
ing man.  But  the  matter  is  much  wider..  In  syphilis  the  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  and  the  wife  and  children  have  often  to  bear  the  penalty 
of  the  sin  of  the  husband  and  fiither.  During  the  period  from  which  the 
statistics  just  adduced  have  been  obtained,  I  have  had  under  my  care  at 
the  hospital  a  total  of  252  chOdren  under  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  these, 
179  have  been  of  Christian  parentage,  and  73  of  Jewish.  Among  the 
former  have  occurred  27  cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  while  among  the  lat- 
ter there  have  been  but  three.  Thus  it  would  appear  but  one  twenty-fourth 
of  the  surgical  diseases  of  Jewish  children  acknowledged  a  syphilitic  cause, 
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whik  BO  less  than  one-sizth  of  those  of  Christiaiis  are  of  sach  origin.  In 
this  cakmlation  I  omit  altogether  the-  numerous  diseases  which  are^  in  all 
probahility,  remotely  dependent  on  syphilis^  and  comprise  those  only  which 
present  the  disease  in  a  well-marked  form.  The  same  inferences  are 
pointed  out  by  counting  the  proportion  of  syphilis  cases  in  women.  Of  a 
total  of  97  women  who  have,  during  the  years  come  under  treatment  for 
one  or  other  form  of  venereal  disease,  92  have  been  Christians,  and  5  Jews. 
Of  the  91  of  the  former,  no  fewer  than  61  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  married  women,  who,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  had  contracted  the  disease  from  their  husbands 
vrithout  any  fault  of  their  own.  With  regard  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  invariably  to  remove  the  prepuce  of  infants  born  with  congenial 
pbymosis,  which  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  so  ably  points  out, 
I  have  long  held  a  similar  opinion  with  his  own.  That  opinion,  together 
with  some  reason  for  it,  are  recorded  at  page  415  of  the  ^'Medical  Times 
and  Gazette"  for  Oct.  23,  1862. — Glasgow  Med,  Journal, 


On  the  Employment  or  Chlorate  of  Potass — By  M.  hambert. 
In  this  paper,  M .  Isambert,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  employment 
of  the  chlorate  since  its  discovery  by  BerthoUet^  its  disuse,  and  recent  re- 
vival by  Hunt  and  others,  states  that  he  has  of  late  investigated  its  thera- 
peutical action  in  M.  Blache's  wards,  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  its 
physiological  effects  by  experiments  upon  himself.  Passing  over  these  lat- 
ter, we  briefly  present  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  in  regard  to  its 
medicinal  employment. 

1.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth. — On  carefully  examining  Mr.  Hunt's  obser- 
vations, he  considers  it  very  doubtful  whether  ho  has  always  had  to  do 
with  true  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  having  rather  confounded  this  affection 
with  ulcero-membranous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  chloi^te  are 
truly  remarkable.  In  two  cases  of  gangrene  he  did  not  find  it  very  ser- 
viceable; and  West,  who  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections, 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

2.  Vlcero-memhranous  st43matiti$, — ^This  term,  adopted  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  well  explains  the  nature  of  the  affection,  there  b6ing  in  fact,  both 
ulceration  and  the  formation  of  false  membrane  present,  the  one  predomi- 
nating in  some  cases,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  a  most  obstinate  affection,  hav- 
ing no  natural  tendency  to  a  cure,  and  being  very  liable  to  relapse.  West 
first  employed  the  chlorate  in  this  affection,  and  his  success  with  it  has  been 
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amply  confinned  by  Blache,  Herpiiiy  Bergeroii|  and  others  on  the  oonCliM&t 
Eight  cases  which  have  occurred  to  the  author  speak  equally  fiivorably. 
Relapse  may,  however;  occur,  though  far  seldom^  than  under  any  other 
remedy ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  fidl 
of  the  false  membrane.  The  chlorate,  too^  is  powerless  against  Uie  alvedo- 
dental  pyorrhoea,  or  ulceration  of  the  borders  of  the  gum,  with  {mralent 
issue  from  the  alveoli  on  pressure  being  made  upon  the  gum.  The  mean 
duration  of  treatment  of  these  eight  oases  was  from  three  to  five  days  for 
the  production  of  the  fsdl  of  the  membrane,  and  five  to  ten  for  a  complete 
cure.  When  the  cure  was  longer  delayed,  relapse  had  occurred,  or  the 
alveolo-dental  pyorrhoea  was  present. 

3.  Aphtha. — ^The  vesiculo-ulcerative  state  of  the  buccal  cavity,  to  whieh 
thb  appellation  is  now  confined,  is  in  general  a  very  mild  affection,  and 
curable  by  simple  means.  Sometimes,  however,  numerous  and  confluent 
ulcers  produce  much  pain,  impede  feeding,  and  are  very  tedious  in  healing, 
and  induce  constitutional  disturbance.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  chlorate 
effected  a  rapid  cure. 

4.  Muguet — M.  Legrouz  has  tried  it  in  several  cases  of  efddemio  mu- 
guet  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  but  without  any  favorable  result.  During  the  trials, 
it  was  found  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  milk  of  the  nurses,  and  in  this  way  it 
may  be  administered  to  in&nts. 

5.  ScorbtUw. — M.  Fremy  has  found  the  medicine  of  use  in  this  disease ; 
and  thus  we  find  the  modems  returning  by  another  route  to  one  of  the  first 
affections  the  chlorate  was  recommended  for,  on  the  the(ffy  of  deoxidising 
the  salt  in  the  economy. 

6.  IHphthentis, — Observations  commenced  by  M.  Blaohe,  and  continued 
by  the  author,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  chlorate.  In  thb  af- 
fection there  is,  however,  every  gradation  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
malignant  form,  a  sign  of  most  unfavorable  augury  being  found  in  the 
swelling  of  the  parotid  and  deep-seated  cervical  glands — enlargement  of 
the  submaxillary  glands  occurring  in  even  the  simplest  forms.  Of  thirteen 
cases,  tbe  chlorate  was  exclusively  employed  in  four,  and  the  cure  was  rapid, 
the  cases  being  mild  ones.  In  two,  although  cauterization  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  was  employed  Ut  the  beginning,  the  suocess  was  attributable  to  the 
chlorate.  In  two  others,  cauterization  was  simultaneously  employed,  but 
tbe  cure  was  not  more  rapid  than  in  the  others.  The  9th  case  was  a  very 
severe  one  following  scarlatina,  and  the  patient  was  cured  by  the  chlorate 
and  quinine,  without  the  aid  of  cauterization.     The  four  others  died,  but 
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they  ware  caees  of  a  vary  graye  descriptioo.  The  chlorate  is^  therefore^  no 
heroic  remedy,  always  caring  angina  maligna,  nor  is  its  action  imme- 
diate; for,  although  it  appears  in  the  saliya  a  few  minutes  after  ad- 
ministration, it  requires  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  usually  three  or 
four  days,  bef(M:8  it  can  effect  its  purpose.  It  should,  therefore,  be  com- 
menced with  early. 

7.  Cnmp, — The  success  attendant  upon  the  chlorate  in  diphtheritis 
oatnraUy  led  to  its  employment  7n  croup.  The  author  relates  four  cases  in 
which  the  chl<nrate  seemed  to  have  succeeded,  and  refers  to  eleven  others, 
in  which  tracheotomy  was  resorted  to  also,  whether  because,  the'  medicine 
did  not  seem  to  be  taking  effect  with  sufficient  speed,  or  that  tracheotomy 
haying  been  already  employed,  it  was  giyen  as  an  adjuvant  to  prevent  the 
rejNToduction  and  extension  of  the  diphtheritis.  Of  these  eleven  cases,  some 
of  which  were  very  severe,  there  were  eight  recoveries  and  three  deaths. 
Between  the  1st  of  January  and  end  of  March,  1856,  tracheotomy  was 
performed  in  M.  Blache's  wards  fourteen  times  with  nine  recoveries  and 
five  deaths,  all  the  children  taking  the  chlorate  either  prior  to  or  subsequent 
to  the  operation.  If  this  success  be  not  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  run  of 
laoky  cases,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  practice,  the  result  is  remarkable, 
as  the  proportion  of  recoveries  after  tracheotomy,  at  the  same  hospital,  has 
averaged  during  the  last  six  years  but  one  in  four  to  one  in  five.  When 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  the  use  of  the  chlorate  is  especially  indi- 
cated, when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  diphtheritis  to  extend  to  the  bron- 
chi, pharynx,  or  nasal  passages.  It  should  be  combined  with  expectorants 
and  considerable  doses  given. — Gaz,  MSdicale.     Virg,  Med,  Journal. 


GONSIDSBABLS  HYPOSPADIA;  FECUNDATION. — Dr.  Traxel,  of  Krem- 
sier  (  Weiner  Med.  Wochens^rifi,  1856,  No.  19),  was  lately  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  sex  of  a  ihild,  which  presented  exactly  the  same  genital 
malformation  as  its  father.  The  latter  had  hitherto  been  taken  for  a 
woman,  and  deejang  habitually  in  the  same  bed  with  a  fellow  farm-servant, 
really  of  the  female  sex ;  the  child  had  been  the  consequence  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  father :  The  penb  is 
shorter  than  usual,  but  thicker  and  imperforate ;  the  scrotum  is  divided  in 
two  sacs,  each  of  which  contains  a  testicle.  At  the  root  of  the  penis,  at 
the  anterior  commissure  of  the  sacs,  there  b  a  foramen,  which  would 
admit  a  smaU  pea,  and  from  that  foramen  springs  a  groove  running  along 
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the  QBd^  pari  of  the  penis.  Theve  is  no  parepaoe.  In  tiie  groove^  and 
aboat  a  line  bekind  the  e<^ona^  are  two  elliptical  (^>ening8^  large  eooogh 
to  admit  a  bristle;  and  another  small  hole  is  observed  fnriber  baok^  two 
lines  from  the  urethral  orifice.  The  author  of  the  paper  is  inelitied  to  be- 
lieve that  the  anterior  foramina  are  the  erifioea  of  the  ejaoolatory  dncts^ 
and  that  by  their  means  fecundation  had  taken  place.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  simpler  to  look  upon  them  as  the  openings  of  the  mucoos  ducts  usually 
found  in  this  region,  and  to  conclude  fliat  fecundation  had  taken  plaee  at 
the  foramen  allowing  of  the  passage  of  the  urine. — London  LancH, 

Sanitaey  Efpegts  of  Tb££S. — The  interposition  of  a  dense  forest,  of 
a  high  wall,  a  chain  of  elevated  hills,  or  any  other  mechanical  obstacle, 
has  been  known  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  of  camps,  of  convents, 
and  of  single  habitations,  from,  the  pestiferous  influence  of  neighboring 
marshes.  A  convent  situated  on  Mount  Argental,  near  the  village  of  St 
Stephano,  was  for  a  long  time  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  until  the  trees 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  cut  down,  when  it  became  extremely 
sickly. — London  Lancet. 


Nature  of  Poverty. — ^We  clip  the  following  very  suggestive  para, 
graphs  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  on  <*  Insanity  and  Idiocy  in 
Massachusetts :'' 

<<  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  somewhat  at  the  nature 
of  poverty,  its  origin,  its  relation  to  man  and  to  society.  It  is  usuallj  con. 
sidered  as  a  single  outward  circumstance — the  absence  of  w<»dly  goods ; 
but  this  want  is  a  mere  incident  in  this  condition — only  one  of  its  manifes- 
tations. Poverty  is  an  inward  principle,  enrooted  deeply  within  the  man 
and  running  through  all  his  elements ;  it  reaches  his  body,  his  health,  his 
intellect,  and  his  moral  powers,  as  well  as  hb  estate.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  elements  it  may  predominate,  and  in  that  alone  he  may  seem  to  be 
poor ;  but  it  usually  involves  more  than  one  of  the  elements,  often  the 
whole.  Hence  we  find  that,  among  those  whom  the  world  calls  poor,  there 
is  less  vital  force,  a  lower  tone  of  life,  more  ill  health,  more  weakness,  more 
early  death,  a  diminished  longevi^.  There  are  also  less  self-respect,  ambi. 
tion  and  hope,  more  idiocy  and  insanity,  and  more  crime  than  among  the 
independent. 

^^  The  preponderance  of  mental  defect  and  disease  among  the  poor,  is 
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mMfiiefltionAbl J  shovn  by  the  oompaanjon  of  the  number  of  lunatios  and 
idiots  in  the  two  ohunee.  None  eonld  for  a  moment  mppoee  that  the  total 
oi  these  elasseB^  the  independent  and  the  pauper^  are  in  this  n^o. 

''^Hiis  is  not  only  a  demonstrable  &ot  in  Massadinsetts  and  Great 
Britain,  and  pfobab(jr  dsewhere^  but  it  proeeeds  out  of  a  piindple  whioh 
is  fixed  in  the  law  of  onr  being — that  poverty  is  not  a  single  £Mt  of  an 
empty  purse,  but  inYol?es  in  Tarious  d^(ree8  the  whole  man^  and  presento 
as  many  faots  as  there  are  elements  of  onr  nature  that  can  be  deprecnated 
or  perverted.  Insanity  Is,  then,  a  part  and  parcel  of  poverty;  and 
wherever  that  involves  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  this  disease  is 
manifested. 

'<  When  the  poor  become  thus  sick  and  dependent,  although  friends  may, 
|n  some  instances,  be  able  and  willing  to  step  in  and  meet  this  ezpensei 
yet,  unfortunately,  they,  too,  are  generally  poor,  and  the  public  treasury  is 
the  only  and  the  necessary  resort  for  help ;  and  especially  when  any  one 
becomes  insane,  the  town  or  the  State  necessarily  assumes  the  burden 
Moreover,  as  this  disease,  more  than  others,  is  lasting,  it  would  more  cer- 
tainly exhaust  any  little  gathered  store  of  the  poor,  and  the  power  and  the 
patience  of  friends,  and  then,  if  the  lunatic  is  not  at  once  thrown  upon  the 
public,  he  must  ultimately  reach  that  end." — Cincinnati  Medical  ObMcrver, 


Baoahout  pis  Aaabes. — ^From  a  recent  edition  of  Bouchardaf  s 
Formulairef  we  take  the  following  recipe  for  the  nM»hout  powder,  which 
is  now  much  used  as  an  agreeable  and  nourishing  diet  with  dyspeptics  and 
convalescents.  B. — ^Dried  cocoa,  ^iv ;  potato  flour  and  rice  flour,  each 
3x ;  sugar,  ^xv ;  vanilla,  58S.  One  or  more  spoonsful  in  Jviij  of  boiling 
milk. 

The  Wakaha  des  Indes  is  an  analagous  preparation,  by  some  preferred 
toracahottt.  We  give  the  formula.  B. — Powdered  sugar,  Jx;  dried 
cocoa,  Siv;  vaniUa,  5j ;  caneUa,  3iv;  ambergris,  grs.  v.  Used  in  the 
same  doses  as  the  former  compound. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Santonin  as  an  Anthelhintio. — By  Dr,  Charge  G.  Ferry.  Having 
had  several  cases  during  the  last  six  months  (among  the  poor)  of  children 
suffering  from  worms,  I  was  induoed  to  try  the  effect  of  santonin,  andy 
from  the  very  satisfactory  results  which  have  arisen  from  its  use,  I  think 
it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  if  I  give  publicity  to  the  same. 

Among  the  first  cases  treated  was  that  of  a  child,  of  two  years  of  age; 
88  .  .  :  . 
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t»  mkom  I  ggro  ttoae  gtaka  tf  inMiiwlii,  Miomtfl  In  Wo  iiawfs  by «i  ^pe- 
iiMt  pMfder ;  Mi  diii  ^<Sied  Ae  neM  SMnmiDg,  •!  oae  time,  tUfty- 
seyeD  worm,  mmte  of  4h«Bi  a  fbol  1ft  leagtfi,  «f  the  huoibfiecrid  mmum 
Mod.  V#o  ^MUltMi,  ifl  sBother  fioBily,  were  similarly  treated,  nid  1>e- 
twetB  forty  and  ifly  worms  oame  from  eaA ;  agtin,  in  a  Hunily  df  ftmr, 
1€4  worme  at  one  tfme,  and  many  more  ailaiwartu,  follewed  ^lie  aperient, 
ea«i  iMM  ba(f4ttg  tdmn  one  daee  of  iiatitanin.  I  oodd  imtanoe  4nany 
move  oaiee  whiA  liaw  been  relieved  by  tfafe  medioine.  After  tbe  eiq^i^ 
MQ  of  the  werme  I  gm  a  tonic  mixtove,  oontriniag  the  muriated*  tittotoie 
ef  imn and  mmriatio  aaid,>attd  ohaoged  ihe  diet  from  a  vegetable  one  to 
Ibat  of  meat  Md  bread.     My  cases  all  do  very  well. 

I  sbottftd  state  4bai  santonvi  is  a  medioine  that  may  be  admimBtered 
wilh  perfect  saftly*  I  gite  it  in  ks  oiystaUbed  Isrm,  botweea  bmad  and 
butter,  and,  twe<be«n  after  it,  a  doee  of  calomel  and  jalap;  io  «Nna  <:aeee 
an  ioterval  of  twanty«Amr  lienm  obcnn  boAwe  the  worms  are  voided- 

The  pecsona  who  leside  in  the  loeattty  in  which  I  haive  met  with  these 
oases,  are  ^mrj  poor,  and,  from  the  high  price  of  bsead  this  winter,  have 
-had  feccntaato vcgetthka of  ahe  eommonest  daseription  as  an  artieb o 
load,  which  will  aaoonnt  lor  the  ftessnoe  ef  woims  in  the  alimentary 
camiL— iM^  {Fhrn  and  QmeUe. 

TuBEROLx  OP  Brain  ;  with  Eemarks. — B^  Wm.  Pepper ,  M,  />., 
one  of  the  Phj^uctans  of  the  Pennsylvania  floqntah  A  young  man,  sged 
18  years,  entered  the  ho<ipital  April  3,  1856,  complaining  of  severe  paroz- 
yspukl  headache.  He  stated  that  the  ^rst  attack  came  on  about  three 
months  before,  and  lasted  only  a  few  minutes ;  from  this  time  it  recurred 
every  two  weeks  until  the  end  of  the  second  months  when  the  pain  became 
more  frequent  and  protracted,  coming  on  every  week  during  the  afternoon^ 
and  lasting  about  half  an  hour.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality ;  at  times  shooting  through  tbe  temples^  and  then  in  the  back  of 
the  head ;  frequently  it  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  shriek,  and 
was  then  evidently  atten4ed  with  some  confusion  of  ideas,  though  during 
the  ^itervals  bis  intelligence  w^  unimpaired.  When  first  admitted,  the 
paroxysms  came  on  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  were  evidently  not  so 
severe  or  protracted.  He  complained  of  tinnitus  aurium  and  slight  numb, 
ness  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  their  sensibility,  however,  being 
unimpaired.  Whi}st  ip  the  horisontal  position  he  appeared  to  have  per- 
f^i  control  of  his  movements,  but  when  attempting  to  walk,  his  gait  was 
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were  oooaaionallj  dilated^  bat  oootmoteA  uiidir  li^t^  and  the  dgfit  w«» 
awtveolly  as  good  a»  moBi  \  likaBii«e  of  sbmHic  taatoMld  hfiMriqg  wer^  aiao 
afttanly  nor  iwn  ibart  th«  ImsI  dial^rlioa  of  hk  tetowir  ^9Vl>WH  9* 
odior  ■MmfetMioDA  of  panijtj^is. 

Tlmi|)i  efti«{iiBj  iiit«tf09piled|  h6  pmistad  lA  ^l»«ff  thi*  Wnomr  M 
been  aabjeol  to ooqi^/ piiiiv  ti^^eblorMioBy  oif  oriierp*bDOMii||f  ^^pfUNM*^ 
lie  adimited^  kawfivct^  tlui:  h&r  moftor  Itfid  (fed  of  (kblhiait,  Mid  ikiii 
kist  summer,  irhibi  mddsg  aovte:  tUHinial  onr^B,  be  liad'  tbrowiS  mp 
•ko^atridefpootiliilof  pnln  Mood,  Tlte|Nilfaiift#asailtoDiiftalidpii»,bat 
witiiout  hectic  foTor;  puke  TariaUe,  ai  ttmifo  fren>wit^  liiid  tienf  agakr 
•iov;  Iftn  of  appetite,  hm  ne  vomkinf ;  bowek  oooslipaled.  Pormssbil 
oBdir  Ae  toft  ekvioto  wad  d^l,  add*  in  tlii»  kwaltt^  the  roipiiMUttj  OBllPUiMr 
waa  hMib  and  attanded  wttk  aeme  draridiif  aM  phdonged  ^piratiott  ; 
thnmglmittheiieatofthelmaga  oeMng  libnonmdr  eoiiM  be  deMted.  Tk 
was  also  observed  tlaA^  tbe  eode  of  Ae  flegan  were  aomewbai^eiriargedaBd 
tke  nrnk  eorved,  in  the  manner  so  often  eeeii  m  teberodeit  dbeiAse.  Tbe 
«i»ea«iiieBt  eoaaiBted  e&iefljr  in  tibe  adminBtnAioir  ef  ied.  petaail  gra.  t, 
Aiee  times  a  day^  in  ooDMotiom  irfitk  the  oceaeicrtitdippUelriro  ioldiy  ciife 
to  the  nuska,  foDowed  by  a  amaH  blister.  Bfe  wis  attained  a  aaddentalj 
nntritioas,  but  not  stimnhamg  diet;  and  to  reUere  the  piroxjams  Idok 
ett.  byoBCjram,  gra.  iii,  tfarete  times  a  day.  No  hnportant  ohaiige  eeearrrt 
up  to  the  16tfa  of  the  meni^,  when;  fOr  the  firat  time,  he  was.  seisckl  wkb 
oonvnkiDns,  and  immediately  expired,  jaat  two  weeka  aftai'  hii^  admin&m 
into  the  hospital. 

On  examining,  the  body  diti  foUewinj^  day,  the  membrane  of  ^e  brtnn 
preeented  nothing  nnnsual,  and  the  oerebnim  was  of  good  consisteDce,  and 
in  lA  lespectB  per&otlj  nattaral.  The  etoisbdhiBi,  KoweTer,  wee  mnoh 
softer  than  osnal  dxroughont,  bat  especially  se  at  the  eentral  portfens  of 
both  hemispheree;  and  a  lisarge  enoysied  tonlor  ocoiipied  the  poeterior  part 
of  its  right  tobe,  but  ala^  eneroached  moie  or  les^  lipoo  the  toft  stde,  a«d 
wae  altltohed  to  i)m  pia-maier  by  loose  oellular  ttislie.  Tk^  Hum  wita 
spheroidat,  and  liieastit^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  hmgest  diameter; 
it  was  composed  of  firm  yellowish-gray  tubercular  matter — eueh  as  is  often 
fonnd'itt  tbe  mesentMe  glands^— contained  in  a  tengh  fibt*oM  eystaVout  as 
thick  as  ordinary  parchment.  Tbe  apeif  df  left  hing  wi&s  adberent;  at»d 
somewhat  indurated  by  tub(fiedona  dt^MMitin  variolnfr  £(tagas  of  advunee- 
m^  Ate  rest  of  the  lung  beStig  petftedybeakky;  a  hit  gitimtor  tatbep- 
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oles  ware  disaendnated  throughout  upper  lobe  of  right  lung.  Other  organs 
natural. 

Thfe  above  case  appears  interesting  and  worthy  (^record,  as  iUnstratkig, 
in  a  striking  manner^  the  well  known  fact^  that  tumors  of  considerable 
dimensions  may  be  imbedded  in  the  brain  without .  matmally  inteffaring 
with  the  ftmdions  of  that  organ.  From  .the  siae  and  oharaotor  of  the 
masB^  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  existed  for  many  months^  and  was  pro* 
bably  long  antecedent  to  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  which,  untO  a  few  da3^ 
previous  to  death,  formed  the  only  manifestation  to  diseased  action.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pain  was  not  only  intermittent,  but  strictly 
periodical,  and*  therefore  well  calculated  to  mislead  as  to  its  real  cause. 
Most  writers  dwell  upon  this  peculiarity  in  affections  of  the  brain,  •but  it  is 
not  often  that  a  case  so  strongly  illustoative  of  this  fiict  falls  under  obser- 
vation. By  a  singular  coincidence,  tiie  previous  .occupant  of  the  same  bed 
died  with  central  softening  of  the  cerebrum,  and  presented  a  very  similar 
train  of  symptoms.  Here,  too,  the  pain  was  intermittent,  and  at  times 
more  or  less  periodical,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  just 
reported;  and  yet  sufficiently  so  to  have  induced  his  former  physician  to 
administer  quinia  in  fuU  doses,  arsenic,  belladonna,  aconite  and  other  anti- 
intermittent  and  neuralgic  remedies.  What  is  not  a  little  remarkable  in 
this  case,  is  the  circumstances  that  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  though  clearly 
the  result  of  inflammatory  action^  were  nevertheless  postponed  and  miti- 
gated by  the  fuinine  treatment.  Quite  recently  Uie  writer  saw  in  consul- 
tation with  Dr.  Morris,  a  remarkable  instance  of  cancerous  tumor,  but 
little  less  than  a  pullef  s  egg,  imbedded  in  the  central  portion  of  left  hemi- 
sphere of  cerebrum ;  and  yet,  until  a  few  days  before  4eath,  unattended 
with  delirium,  paralysis,  or  convulsions.  The  patient,  it  is  true,  had  been 
for  several  years  subject  to  viol^it  sick  headache,  connng  on  at  irregular 
perioda;  but  presenting  nothing  peculiar^  or  in  any  way  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  And 
indeed  it  was  nothing  but  the  cancerous  oftchexia,  in  connection  with  a 
deep-seated  tumor  in  the  pelvis,  that  enabled -his  physicians  to  predict  a 
similar  degeneration  in  the  brain,  even  after  cerebral  symptoms  had 
declared  themselves. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  was  not  until  the 
tinnitus  urium,  numbness,  dilated  pupil,  etc.,  had  supervened,  in  oonirao' 
tion  with  the  knowledge  of  the  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs,  as  mani- 
ftsted  by  the  physical  signs,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  brain  affisction  was 
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fbllj  comprehended.  In  this  conneetion  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
alhide  to  the  latent  natare  of  the  poknonary  disease  as  associated  with^  and 
influenced  bj^  the  cerebral  tumor.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  patient 
had  neither  cough,  expectoration,  djspncBa,  or  other  symptom  indioative  of 
disease  of  the  lungs ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  peculiarity  was 
o¥rin^to  the  diseased  ^condition  of  the  brain  rendering  it  insusceptible  to 
the  impressions  transmitted  from  the  suflfering  organs.  On  the  same  prin. 
ciple,  we  frequently  find  even  acute  and  extensive  pleuropneumonia  per< 
fectly  latent.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  patients  to  enter  the  wards 
suffering  with  fever  and  delirium,  but  entirely  uncomplicated  by  cough, 
expectoration,  pain  or  oppression ;  and  yet,  auscultation  and  percussion 
revealing  in  these  cases  extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  brain  symptoms  subside, 
the  cough,  rusty  sputa,  pain  and  oppression  are  developed  So  much  so, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  the  writer  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  in  all  cases  of  obscure  cerebral  affection ; 
and  he  has  certainly  thus  been  enabled  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  and 
consequently  to  institute  a  rational  treatment  in  many  cases,  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  entirely  misunderstood.  Owing  to  a  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  it  frequently  happens  that  pneumonia  or  pthisis  in  the  insane 
steals  a  march  on  the  medical  attendant,  or  even  runs  on  to  a  fisital  result^ 
without  having  awakened  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case- 
NoWy  although  in  the  case  above  reported  the  symptoms  were  not  Uie  same 
as  in  the  instances  just  referred  to,  yet  the  anah)gy  is  sufficiently  close  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs  was  marked  by 
the  accompanying  cerebral  complication  \  it  is  true  there  was  no  marked 
delirium^  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  gjeneral  sensibility  was  greatly 
obtonded. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  patholo^cal  appearances 
presented  nothing  very  unusual,  since  most  writers  on  diseases  of  the  brain 
allude  to  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  Abercrombie  reports 
the  case  of  a  child  only  three  years  old,  in  which  there  were  ''  two  tuber- 
cles the  size  of  large  walnuts  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cerebellum  /'  and 
another  case  of  a  lad  aged  seven  years,  who,  until  a  short  time  before 
death,  ]»resented  no  cerebral  symptoms,  and  yet  had  imbedded  in  the  right 
hemisphere  a  tubercular  mass  '^  nearly  five  inches  in  circumference.''  The 
present  case,  however,  appears  especially  interesting,  not  only  as  showing 
the  perfectly  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain  which  occasionally  attends 
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under  tiieae  einmnMtaaees,  but  aba  as  a&idi&g  an  inateaoe  of  a  lat«ttb 
tumor  of  the  brain  tending  to  mask  a  serious  concomitant  disease  of  tt» 
lungs. — Medical  Examiner » 


New  Operation  in  Sueoeby — IHiarticulation  of  the  Scaj)uia. — ^The 
entire  scapula,  with  its  processes  and  glenoid  cavity,  were  removed,  in  the 
Royal  lofirmaiy  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  inst,  by  Mr.  Syme,  on  account 
of  a  cyslic-sarcomatous  tumor.  The  patient,  an  elderly  female,  is  doing 
well,  and  the  arm  promises  to  be  wonderfully  little  diminished  in  useful- 
ness through  the  absence  of  the  shoulder-blade. — Lancet,  Oct.  11,  188. 

[This  is  not  the  first  time  that  disarticulation  of  the  scapula  has  been 
performed.  During  the  last  spring  a  man  entered  the  Charity  Hospital  in 
this  city,  with  the  whole  shoulder  so  terribly  lacerated  (railroad  accident) 
as  to  induce  the  operation.  The  accident  happened  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  many  hours  before  the  patient  entered ;  consequently  he  was  extreme- 
ly exhausted.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Choppin,  resident 
surgeon,  but  without  success. — Ed.] 

Tannic  and  Gablic  Acids. — Headland  considers  that  tannic  acid  n 
better  for  external,  and  gallic  for  internal  use.  Tannic  acid  precipitates 
both  albumen  and  gelathte,  but  galfio  aeid  does  neither.  Tannic  aeid  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compowkd  of  gallic  aeid  and  grape  sugar,  thne  atoms  of 
tannic  acid  being  equivalent  to  six  ntoms  of  gallic  aeid  and  one  el  grape 
sugar.  Tannic  acid  may  be  decomposed  in  the  stomadi  by  tike  eonvenrion 
of  the  grape  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  settmg  gallie  acid  Me^ 
which  passes  out  into  the  secretions  after  exerting  aii  astringent  notion  on 
various  organs  and  tissues.  As  tannic  acid  loses  weight  by  this  deoompoei^ 
tion,  it  follows  tiiat  a  dose  of  gallic  acid  produces  a  greater  elSeet  than  ao 
equal  amount  of  the  other.  Gallic  add  does  not  prootpitate  albumen,  and 
therefore  is  of  littie  use  as  an  external  astringent ;  but  a  mixture  of  a  so- 
lution of  gallic  acid  with  one  of  gum  will  precipitate  edbnmen,  ^though 
neither  will  do  it  separately.  It  is  probable  tiiat  gallic  acid  may  unite 
with  saccharine  matter  in  the  blood,  and  thus  acquire  an  astringent 
power  which  it  does  not  exhibit  externally,  because  then  isolated.  These 
two  acids,  and  the  substances  which  contain  them,  are  used  in  diarrhea, 
and  hemorrhage.  To  diminish  sweating;  gallic  is  inferior  to  sulphuric 
add,  but  to  act  as  a  remote  styptic,  it  is  preferable  to  the  other.    Tanmo 
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gaHic  soids  diminisfa  the  secretioas  generally.    Thej  sre  very  xtsefol  in 
ef  hcematortia,  where  milphnric  »nd  is  4dl  but  useless. — Memphis 


lfe<f .  Recorder. 

On  the  Development  of  Vegetations  on  the  Genital  Ouqans 
3F  Females  during  Peeonanoy. — Dr.  Thieberge,  of  Paris,  in  an  trti- 
5le  puUished  in  the  "  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine/'  for  May,  1856, 
ieseribes  certain  vegetations  and  tumors  appearing  on  the  genital  organs 
duriDg  pregnancy,  as  an  occurrence  entirely  independent  of  syphilis,  and 
merely  resulting  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  condition  of  utero-gesta- 
tion.  The  immediate  cause  of  these  appearances  he  considers  to  consist  in, 
either  the  congestion  existing  in  the  va^nal  mucous  membrane  during  thb 
stfkte,  or  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  discharges  so  firequently  present — 
more  especially  taken  in  connection  with  the  congestion  of  the  parts.  Af- 
ter quotiog  several  authorities,  and  the  facts  observed  in  a  few  cases,  as 
supporting  his  opinion,  he  concludes  by  stating  that  such  vegetations  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  effects  of  pregnancy ;  that  they  are  fre- 
quently difficult  of  cure  while  this  condition  lasts ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  treated,  not  by  general,  but  merely  by  local  measures. — Edinhwrg  Med, 
Journal 

Who  was  tme  Invid«voe  of  the  Aia-TRAOToaf — ^Dr.  Steboid  pub- 
liflbea  a  paper  to  pn>ve  that  the  dispute  between  Simpson  and  Mitchell,  as 
to  tlie  priority  of  inventing  the  ahr-traotor,  is  quite  unneoessary^  inasmuch 
as  that  honer  belongs  io  neither  of  the  claimants.  He  alfirms  that  the  in- 
toodttetiona  of  an  air-iractmr  into  our  obstetrical  armamentMrium,  was  first 
made  by  Samann,  of  BttLoheabrand^  near  ChemsitK,  as  early  as  the  year 
1796.  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  the  reader  to  8tark^$  Archiv.,  Bd.  vj. 
4.  St.  The  inefficienoy  of  the  mstrament,  he  adds,  has  now  become  uni- 
vei«ally  admowledged. — Monaimikrifi,  fwr  OelmrtMk.  vj.  6. 1855. 


Widows  and  Orphans  of  Physicians. — ^The  New  York  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  which  eat  its  annual 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening,  is  now  fourteen  years  old.  How  it  flourishes 
may  be  guessed  from  its  annual  statement.  The  society  was  instituted  in 
1842,  and  the  funds  now  amount  to  $19,911,  of  which  919,200  is  in- 
vested in  mortgage ;  the  balance  will  be  more  than  absorbed  in  a  loan 
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lately  orderod  by  the  Standing  Gammittee;  which  waits  the  neoessarj 
investigation  of  title,  and,  when  completed,  will  make  the  society  tempora- 
rily indebted  to  the  treasurer. 

The  investments  draw  seven  per  cent.,  and  are,  without  exceptions,  on 
improved  property  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn ;  and,  as  an  additional  secu- 
rity, the  buildings  are  all  of  them  insured  and  the  policies  assigned. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  in  September  were  91,865  12 ;  dis- 
busements  for  the  same  period,  S220  75. 

Since  the  last  anniversary  dinner  fifteen  members  were  elected,  making 
the  whole  number  ninety ;  of  these  fifty-one  are  for  life,  and  thirty-nine 
annual  subscribers;  bendes  the  number  of  benefactors  have  doubled,  now 
numbering  eighteen,  of  whom  four  are  laymen.  The  society  continues  to 
extend  its  usefulness  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  member. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  society  in  November,  members  can  be 
proposed  and  balloted  for  at  the  satne  meeting.  Annual  members  pay  an 
initiation  fee  of  910,  and  $10  dues  in  semi-annual  payments ;  and  $100 
paid  at  one  time  constitutes  a  member  for  life. — N.  Y.  Time*. 

Treatment  of  Ranula. — M.  Gosselin,  after  alluding  to  the  various 
modes  of  treating  ranula  that  have  been  adopted,'  and  the  relapses  that  are 
•o  common  after  them,  describes  the  plan  that  he  has  himself  found  bene- 
ficial. He  first  of  all  performs  excision,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  and 
then  oaut^ices  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Next  day  he  introduces  a  probe 
into  the  wound,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cloee,  and  rq)eat8  the  cauteriia- 
tion  the  day  after  that.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  enlarges,  by  means 
of  the  scissors,  the  aperture,  which  has  become  too  narrow,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  cauterises  again.  After  ten  or  twelve  days  of  this  assiduous 
attention,  if,  on  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  he  finds  tiie  cavity  is  obliter- 
ated, he  leaves  the  opening  to  itself.  If,  however,  a  track  of  a  certain  ex- 
tent still  exists,  he  again  enlarges  the  orifice  with  scissors.  This  attention 
to  the  case  is  rarely  required  beyond  fifteen  days,  when  the  external  can- 
ing becomes  dosed,  and  the  cavity  being  obliterated,  there  is  no  fear  of 
relapse.  M.  Gosselin  has  operated  in  this  way  in  several  eases,  and  in 
three  of  these,  which  he  has  watched  for  several  years,  no  relapse  has 
ensued,  the  opening  remaining  closed.  This  plan  of  procedure  has  also 
been  extended  to  various  analc^ous  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  cavity  with 
secreting  walls,  having  no  spontaneous  tendency  to  approach  each  other. — 
U  Union  Medicdle, 
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ADHERENT  PLACENTA. 

Messrs,  Editors. — In  the  course  of  almoat  twenty  years'  practice  of 
medicine  in  and  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Washington,  Texas,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make  some  medical  observations,  and  if  I  should,  in  the 
meantime,  come  to  some  conclusions  different  in  any  respect  from  the  bal- 
ance of  my  medical  brethren,  I  think  it  not  only  a  privilege,  but  a  duty, 
to  express  them.  In  doing  so,  I  am  sure  I  will  do  no  harm,  and  humbly 
trust  to  be  the  instrument  of  inciting  others  to  investigate  the  subject 
on  which  I  propose  to  write,  viz :  Adherent  Placenta. 

Then,  as  I  am  not  in  favor  of  long  papers,  I  will  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  During  the  period  above  stated  I  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  had  a  case  of  adherent  placenta  id  my  practice.  Il  may  be  said  by 
some  that  my  practice  has  been  limited.  In  reply,  I  would  remark,  I  have 
attended  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  of  midwifery  per  annum. 
As  it  may  be  contended  that  my  patients,  living  in  a  rural  district,  were 
more  healthy,  and  not  subject  to  the  thousand  ills  poor  females  are  doomed 
to  in  our  densely  populated  cities.  Should  this  be  urged,  I  have  only  to 
state  that  the  population  of  Texas  is  made  up  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  it  has  not  only  fallen  to  my  lot  to  attend  ladies 
from  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  but  quite  a  number  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and  negroes  by  the  hundred. 

Then  is  it  not  rather  strange,  that  I  have  not  met  with  this  serious  com  - 
plication  of  parturition  ? 

I  wish  not  to  reflect  on  any  person,  and  far  be  it  from  my  intention  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  adherent  placenta  may 
occur;  but  my  object  in  sending  you  this  communication  is  two-fold  : 
'89 
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1st,  to  state  briefly  what  my  mode  of  proceedure  has  been  in  midwifery 
practice ;  2d,  to  offer  a  few  facts,  and  draw  some  deductions  therefrom. 

1st.  So  soon  as  I  can,  after  the  deliyery  of  the  child,  I  place  mj  band 
firmly  oyer  the  hypogastric  region,  and  steadily,  but  with  as  much  firmness 
as  the  female  will  bear  without  complaint,  bring  my  fingers  together,  as  if 
in  search  of  the  uterus,  This  I  repeat  as  often  as  twenty  times  per  min- 
ute. As  a  rule,  in  a  very  short  time  the  uterus  will  be  found  contracdng, 
and  wheneyer  I  can  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  organ,  I  try  to  gni^  it 
between  my  fingers  and  thumb  pretty  firmly  and  let  my  fingers  glide  ov^ 
the  body  and  fundus.  This  I  repeat,  as  aboye  stated,  say  at  least  twenty 
times  per  minute,  until  I  think,  from  the  apparent  consistency  of  the  or- 
gan, that  it  is  firmly  contracted  on  its  content^.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
as  a  rule,  do  I  make,  any  traction  on  the  cord.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that 
such  b  the  practice  generally  ]  but  if  it  is,  I  haye  only  to  say  that  I  haye 
but  too  often  seen  the  practical  details  aboye  alluded  to  executed  in  a  Tcry 
unskillful  manner.  The  female  will  often  exclaim,  when  friction,  etc.,  is 
attempted  to  be  made,  that  she  is  so  sore  that  she  cannot  bear  it — ^that  the 
pain  is  too  great.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  use  light  friction,  etc.,  at  firsti 
and  diyert  her  mind,  if  possible,  from  what  you  are  doing;  and,  as  a  role, 
in  a  few  moments  you  may  use  as  much  force  as  you  wish.  Another  point 
to  which  I  may  with  some  profit,  perhaps,  to  some  medical  men  allude,  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  make  traction  on  the  cord,  unless  the  hand  with  which 
traction  is  not  being  made,  is  placed  on  the  superior  part  of  the  body  and 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  with  which  the  organ  should  be  firmly  grasped 
and  pressed  while  the  traction  is  being  made  on  the  cord. 

2d.  The  uterus  is  a  hollow  organ,  which,  when  distended  beyond  its 
nbrmal  capacity,  is,  in  yirtue  of  its  natural  inherent  elasticity,  prone  to  re- 
tum,-when  relieyed  of  the  distending  agent,  to  its  natural  dimensions  and  ca- 
pacity. Moreoyer,  in  common  with  all  muscular  or  contractile  structures, 
after  being  in  a  state  of  tension  for  some  time,  either  as  a  whole  or  a  part,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  restored  to  its  natural  capacity,  etc. ,  is  inyeraely 
as  respects  the  degree  of  tension,  and  especially  the  length  of  time  any 
part  or  the  whole  has  been  distended.  If  the  aboye  be  admitted,  then  is 
it  not  self-eyident  that  the  os,  and  parts  of  the  organ  contiguous  thereto, 
will  contract  more  readily  than  the  body  of  the  organ  ?  And  as  the  pla. 
centa  is  ordinarily  planted  either  in  the  body  or  fundus,  and  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  organ  is  Nature's  mode  of  breaking  up  the  connections  be- 
tween the  womb  and  placenta,  should  not  the  acoouheur,  by  all  means,  pro. 
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mote  the  contraction,  as  soon  as  he  can,  of  that  |)art  of  the  organ  on  which 
the  placenta  is  implanted?  And  is  it  not  probahlc  that  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  reported  adherent  placenta  have  resulted  from  a  neglect  of 
the  few  rules  I  have  laid  down  ? 

[Our  highly  esteemed  correspondent  does  not  say  explicitly  that  ho  sus- 
pects many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  "  adherent,"  to  be  merely  incarcerated 
placentdd — the  incarceration  being  the  positive  result  of  too  implicit  a  re- 
liance on  the  powers  or  operations  of  nature,  almost  amounting  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur;  but  we  are  sure  that  this  is  his  meaning. 
If  so,  we  promptly  take  sides  with  him.     It  has  always  been  our  practice, 
and  we  inculcate  the  idea  amongst  our  pupils,  to  see  to  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  the  third  stage  of  labor — in  other  words,  to  rid  the  woman  of 
the  placenta  and  membranes  as  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  child  as  is 
consistent  with  her  safety  and  the  amount  of  labor  devolving  on  the  ac- 
coucheur in  the  particular  case.     During  ten  years'  practice,  we  have  never 
met  with  a  case  of  true  adherent  placenta.     We  have  been  called  in  con- 
sultation, to  assist  in  deliverikig  women  of  what  were  deemed  adherent  pla- 
centae, but  we  have  invariably  found  the  mass  to  be  simply  incarcerated, 
(the  08  uteri  having  closed  in  front  of  it,)  and  we  have  in  every  instance 
satisfactorily  traced  the  cause  of  the  incarceration  to  what  is  termed  the 
"  masterly  inactivity "  of  the  accoucheur.     Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
tired  womb,  failed  to  cast  off  the  mass  soon  after  delivery ;  the  accoucheur, 
reposing  unlimited  confidence  in  her  wisdom  and  power,  waited  on  her, 
hour  after  hour ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  os  recovered 
their  tone,  closed  up,  and  incarceration  W£^s  the  result. 

Firmly  convinced,  from  actual  observation,  supported  by  theory,  (not 
theory  supported  by  observation)  we  have  pursued  the  plan  of  effecting,  if 
possible,  the  speedy  termination  of  the  third  stage  of  labor.  In  the  com- 
meocen^ent  of  our  professional  career  we  have  sat  for  hours  in  anxious 
waiting  on  the  operations  of  nature,  and  we  then  encountered  incarcerated 
placentse.  We  were  not  long  in  changing  our  practice  however,  and  we 
have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  the  change.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  we  are  usually  enabled,  by  passing  the 
hand  into  the  vagina,  to  seize  the  placenta  at  the  os  uteri,  and  by  well- 
directed  traction,  deliver  it  in  a  few  moments.  Of  course  one  hand  is  kept 
the  uterus  externally,  as  is  recommended  by  our  correspondent.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  we  find  that  moderate  traction  on  the  cord,  accompanied 
by  external  irritation  of  the  uterus,  brings  the  mass  into  the  vagina  readi- 
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ly,  whence  it  b  eadlj  withdrawn.  As  a  role,  however,  we  are  opposed  to 
relying  on  traction  by  the  cord,  inasmuch  as  it  is  slippery,  too  elastic,  is 
sometimes  very  fragile,  and  the  mode  of  making  proper  traction  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  superior  straight  of  the  pelvis  is  a  little  complicated.  The 
vulva,  vagina,  and  os  uteri  of  the  woman  who  is  very  rooently  delivered  arc 
not  only  thoroughly  dilated,  but  they  are  at  this  time  possessed  of  a  low 
degree  of  sensation,  and  the  hand  can  frequently  be  introduced  without 
giving  the  slightest  pain.  If  tlie  accoucheur  has  anything  like  a  mode- 
rately sized  hand,  it  can  surely  pass  most  readily  into  the  passages  from 
which  a  full  grown  foetus  has  just  emerged.  If  we  wait  on  nature  for  ooc 
or  more  hours,  and  she  fails  to  complete  delivery,  or  if  traction  on  the 
cord,  and  external  irritation,  shall  have  been  ineffectually  persisted  in  for 
this  time,  then  we  find  the  introduction  of  the  hand  both  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, on  account  of  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  parts — to  say 
nothing  of  the  considerable  degree  of  closure  of  the  os  uteri,  which  has 
most  surely  occurred. — Ed.] 


OBSTETRIC  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  D.  Wareem  Brickell,  M.  D.,  Profensor  of  Obntctricsi,  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

No.  1. 
A  case2}roviwj  that  Menstruation  is  not  only  Ovulation,  with  or  without  a 
sanguineous  discharge;  hut  that  it  is,  also,  the  periodical  exfoliation  of 
tlie  mucous  memhrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

About  six  months  ago,  I  was  performing  an  autopsy  in  the  dead  house 
of  the  Charity  Hospital.  On  an  adjoining  table  lay  the  body  of  a  stout 
young  female,  who  was  said  to  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart.  She  had 
died  a  few  hours  previouslv,  and  was  still  quite  warm.  The  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  laid  open.  The  body  had' been  abandoned,  and  curiosity 
led  me  to  examine  the  ntemal  organs  of  generation.  The  uterus  and 
appendages  had  been  cut  from  the  pelvis,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
organ  had  been  laid  open.  The  parts  had  been  thrown  aside  as  possessing 
no  especial  interest.  The  moment  I  saw  the  organs  I  was  struck  with 
their  being  highly  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  uterus  was  considerably 
larger  than  usual.     The  pelvis  was  filled  with  blood  which  had  flowed 
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from  tho  vessels  when  the  organs  were  detached.  The  next  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  most  palpable  specimen  of  recent  corpus 
lateum  in  one  ovary.  The  corpus  was  large  and  prominent,  and  the  de- 
pression on  its  centre,  exhibiting  the  point  of  escape  of  the  ovule,  was 
evident  Jbeyond  all  cavil.  In  this  same  ovary  one  other  Graafian  vesicle 
seemed  fully  matured,  tho  parts  surrounding  it  being  highly  congested, 
but  the  ovule  had  not  escaped.  The  other  ovary  was  generally  congested, 
bat  there  appeared  to  be  no  mature  Graafian  vesicle. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  case,  was  the  complete  absence 
of  the  Uning  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  \of  the  uterus.  The 
moment  my  eye  alighted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ,  I  recognized 
the  woodcut  of  Tyler  Smith,  in  the  May,  1856,  number  of  the  Lancet 
(Amcif  edition),  representing  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  of  a  woman 
who  died  of  apoplexy  during  the  catamcnial  flow.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  striking  than  this  resemblance )  and  if  I  bad  ever  been  skepti- 
cal in  relation  to  tho  observations  of  the  author,  I  was  now  bound  to  admit 
his  accuracy.  Down  to  the  os  utei^i  internum  the  mucous  membrane  was 
gone,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  rough,  with  innumerable  blood 
spots  scattered  over  it.  All  bcloio  the  os  internum  was  smooth,'  and  in 
every  respect  natural  in  appearance.  The  difference  in  sensation  conveyed 
to  the  finger  by  touching  the  two  surfaces  was  as  palpable  as  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  the  eye. 

Tho  only  doubt  now  remaining  about  the  case  was,  whether  it  might 
not  be  a  uterus  which'  had  very  recently  been  delivered  of  an  early  ovum. 
More  extended  examination,  howevier,  proved  clearljt  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  vagina  was  very  small,  and  its  mucous  membrane  highly  corru- 
gated; and  there  wa3  a  well  defined  hymen.  To  add  to  this,  the  mammse 
showed  none-  of  the' changes  generally  produced  by  early  pregnancy. 
■  The  subject  was,  to  all  appearance,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age/  and  quite  robust.  She  was  the  subject  of  anasarca  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  was  said  to  have  died  very  suddenly — her  death  being  attri- 
buted to  disease  of  the  heart.  I  tried  to  get  a  more  accurate  history  of 
her  from  the  nurse  of  the  ward  in  which  she  died,  but,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  she  only  knew  that  such  a  woman  had  been  in  the  ward,  had  lived, 
and  then  had  died. 

Tyler  Smith  says,  "  According  to  my  view,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  becomes  excrementiGous  every  month,  and  is  discharged  from 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  «state  of  dbintegration,  and  the  uterus  forms 
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a  new  mucous  coat,  by  a  process  similar  to  the  reproduction  of  lost  parts." 
Coste  and  others  speak  of  the  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterine  cavity  under  certain  circumstances  ]  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
Tyler  Smith  is  the  original  advocate  of  the  theory  above  laid  down.  After 
reading  all  the  observations  I  could  procure  on  this  interesting  subject,  1 
was  altogether  inclined  to  adopt  this  theory,  and  the  case  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed only  the  more  strongly  tends  to  prove  its  correctness. 

The  specimen  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  New  Orieaos 
School  of  Medicine,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
extensive  cabinet  of  rare  and  interesting  specimens  from  nature.  . 

Meddlesome  Midwifery  strikingly  illustrated, — Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
January  8th,  1857,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.  in  labor.  Found  the 
patient  a  stout  and  healthy  laboring  woman,  26  years  of  age,  and  in  her 
first  labor.  She  had  arrived  at  full  term,  and  had  had  no  trouble  during 
pregnancy. 

Of  course  I  found  a  midwife  in  attendance,  and  from  her  I  gathered  the 
following  information.  The  patient  had  been  taken  in  labor  at  IQ,  p.  m., 
of  th^  7th,  had  worked  steadily  and  well  along  in  the  first  stage  until  10 
A..  M.,  of  the  8th,  when,  thinking  that  she  might  expedite  things  somewhat, 
she  ruptured  the  membranes,  notwithstanding  she  did  not  think  the  os 
uteri  was  yet  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass 
through.  With  the  evacuation  of  the  waters  all  uterine  contractions 
ceased,  and,  to  use  her  own  language,  "  labor  stopped."  She  now  waited 
an  hour  or  so,  and  as  the  pains  did  not  return,  she  determined  to  give 
some  ergot.  She  gave  it  in  pretty  free  doses,  and  soon  aroused  the  organ 
to  U  degree  of  contractile  efibrt  "  worse  than  anything  they  (the  friends) 
had  ever  seen."  This  lasted  rather  more  than  two  hours,  when  all  action 
again  ceased,  and  up  to  the  late  hour  at  which  I  saw  her,  there  had  been 
no  return.     She  was  merely  tormented  by  "  gnawing  pains"  in  the  back. 

I  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  complaining  bitterly  of  her  protracted 
labor,  countenance  indicative  of  despondency,  and  although  greatly 
fatigued  and  feeling  "  very  weak,"  still  without  any  disagreeable  general 
symptoms.  She  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  thought  it  strange  that  she  had 
not  done  well  in  such  "  experienced  hands"  as  those  of  her  midwife. 

The  following  conversation  now  ensued  between  this  midwife  and  myself. 

«  Can  you  feel  the  child  ?"  "  Oh,  ye^."  "  Is  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
entirely  open?"  "Yes."  "What  part  of  the  child  is  presenting?" 
"  The  head." 
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I  examined  the  patient  per  yaginam.      Her  first  answer  was  correct. 
She  could  feel  the  child  readily.     The  second  answer  was  incorrect.     The 
o»  nteri  was  not  more  than  half  dilated ;  indeed,  it  was  rather  rigid.    Th  c. 
reader  may  judge  how  correct  the  third  answer  was,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
instead  of  touching  the  head  of  the  child,  mj  finger  passed  immediatel 
into  the  anus — the  whole  vagina  being  filled  with  meconium. 

Auscultation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  child  was  still  living,  though 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  both  feeble  and  irregular.  I 
waited  on  her  an  hour,  when,  on  repeating  my  examination,  I  found  the 
OS  entirely  dilatible,  but  there  was  nothing  approaching  uterine  action. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  waiting  as  long  as  I  deemed  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  child  (having,  in  the  mean  time,  given  ergot  freely,  but  with* 
out  the  effect  of  arousing  the  uterus  to  further  expulsive  effort),  I  passed 
the  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  hooking  the  finger  in  the  groin,  made  trac- 
tion on  the  child.  This  manipulation  excited  some  degree  of  contraction,  . 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  hips  were  through  the  vulva.  The 
progress  of  the  child,  however,  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  trac- 
tion, the  iiterus  merely  following  it  down.  By  the  time  the  umbilicus  of 
the  child  was  extruded,  I  found  that  life  was  extinct — there  being  no  pul  • 
sation  in  the  cprd.  The  shoulders  were  slow  in  rotating  and  passing 
through  the  vulva,  and  when  at  last  the  whole  body  was  extruded,  I  found 
that  the  head,  which  was  very  large  and  well  ossified,  was  detained  at  the 
superior  strait  by  the  forehead  impinging  firmly  on  the  linea-ilio-prectinea. 
The  work  of  remedying  this  evil,  by  pushing  the  occiput  up  and  pulling 
the  forehead  down,  was  quickly  done,  but  the  child  was  stillborn. 

Finding  now  that  the  uterus  was  contracting  imperfectly,  and  that  blood 
was  flowing  pretty  freely,  I  passed  my  hand  in  and  withdrew  the  placenta. 
I  found  it  lying  loosely  in  the  os  uteri,  and  it  came  away  very  readily,  its 
delivery  being  followed  by  a  free  gush  of  blood.  Friction  and  cold  appli- 
cations over  the  uterim  region,  however,  brought  on  a  sufficient  degree  of 
contraction  to  place  the  patient  beyond  danger.  The  child  was  very  largo 
indeed.  I  could  not  procure  scales  to  weigh  it,  but  I  am  sure  -it  would 
have  weighed  ten  pounds. 

I  have  never  seen  a  ca^e  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  worse  than 
ignorance  of  what  are  usually  termed  "  midwives" — old  women  who  pur- 
sue the  business  of  attending  their  sister  women  in  labor  as  an  actnal 
trade.  Here  is  a  woman  taken  in  labor  with  her  first  child ;  there  being 
a  "  breech  presentation,"  the  first  stage  of  labor  progresses  slowly ;  the 
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midwife  (a  woman  of  enlarged  experience,  and  consequently  very  learned 
in  the  business),  becoming  tired  of  waiting  on  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  delay,  ruptures  the  mem- 
branes prematurely,  and  brings  all  the  force  of  the  uterus  down  on  a  child 
which  cannot  possibly  escape,  because  the  os  uteri  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
dilated  for  even  the  hips  to  pass  through.  But  after  the  membranes  have 
been  ruptured,  there  is  ''  an  interval  of  repose ;"  nature  has  been  much 
fatigued  with  her  eflforts  in  the  first  stage,  and  she  stops  by  the  wayside 
to  rest.  But  this  is  all  wrong,  says  the  wise  midwife,  and  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home  ^  I  will  AcZp  her.  Ergot  is  poured  down,  and  food 
nature  is  aroused  from  her  slumber ;  and  then  come  uterine  contractions 
"  worse  than  anything  they  had  ever  seen."  In  two  hours  the  uterus  is 
worn  out  by  ineffectual  efforts  to  expel  its  contents,  the  midwife  can  do  no 
more,  and  the  doctor  is  called  in.  A  few  questions  put  to  the  midwife 
not  only  prove  that  she  has  been  meddling  with  the  case,  but  that  she  \s 
ignorant  in  the  extreme.  She  not  only  did  not  know  a  rigid  and  un di- 
lated OS  uteri  when  she  felt  it,  but  absolutely  mistook  the  breach  of  the 
child  for  the  head. 


TWO  CASES  OF  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA,  PRESENTING  THE 
COINCIDENCE  OF  FIBROUS  CONCRETIONS,  OR  COAGULA 
OF  THE  HEART. 

Reported  by  Numa  Lambeht,  Ward  Student  to  ThoB.  Poni^ton,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Clinical  Medicine,  etc^, 
New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

Case  1.  Dec.  10th,  1856,  Joshua  Meadows  entered  Ward  13,  Charity 
Hospital.  Ho  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  18  years  of  age,  laborer,  twenty-four 
hours  in  New  Orleans.  Recently  from  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Tempera- 
ment sanguine.  Health  has  been  good  until  within  a  few  months,  during 
which  time  he  has  suffered  from  pain  in  the  right  side,  occasional  cough, 
and  shortness  of  breath,  for  which  he  has  not  been  treated.  Has  been 
actually  sick  for  eight  days  past ;  was  taken,  on  board  of  a  steamboat 
coming  down  to  the  city,  with  vomiting  and  cough ;  had  no  chill ;  had 
severe  pain  in  the  chest.  Says  that  the  matter  he  now  expectorates  began 
soon'  after  the  appearance  of  the  cough.  Has  continued  to  cough  up 
to  the  present  moment.     Says  that  the  pains  have  occupied  principally  the 
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right  side  of  tho  cheat  When  ho  entered  tho  hospital  yesterday,  the 
houso  surgeon  ordered  cups  and  a  blister,  ijiL^^  to  bo  applied  to  scat  of 
pain,  and  the  following  medicines : 

R — Antimon.  et  potass,  tart.,  gr.  j. 
Syrup  simplicis,  gvj. — yti 
Take  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 
R. — Infus.  ulmi,  oj.     To  be  taken  as  a  drink. 

K.— rHydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.,  g.,  xij.  Divid.  in  twelve  powders,  one 
every  hour. 

Present  Si/mptoms, — General  typhoid  expression— cheeks  flushed — skin 
dry — ^pulso  106 — respiration  38  to  40 — ^slight  icteric  tinge  of  the  con - 
j  unctxva — brick-dust  expectoration,  not  very  tenacioiis. 

Percussion, — Dulness  over  tho  whole  of  the  right  lung ;  hypertrophy  of 
the  liver  and  spleen ;  dulness  of  sound,  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  border  of  false  ribs,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  particularly  towards 
the  median  line  below  the  xyphoid  cartilage. 

Auscultation, — Plural  friction  sound  heard  very  distinctly  in  the  ante- 
rior and  lateral  portion  of  the  right  lung  during  the  inspiration.  No  crd- 
pitant  rale  distinguished.  Tubular  blowing  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
lung  and  the  infra  clavicular  and  mammary  regions. 

Prescription. — Cups  No.  X  to  anterior  portion  of  right  lung. 

B. — Syrupi  morphlae  sulphat — ^syrupi  balsam,  tolutani,  of  each  giv. 

Antimon.  et  potass,  tart,  gr.  vj. — n^^. 
Tablespoonful  every  hour.     If  he  vomits  freely,  diminish  the  dose  one- 
.   half. 

R. — Infus.  ulmi,  oj.     To  bo  repeated,  if  necessary. 
Warm  poultices  after  the  application  of  cups. 
Death  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Post-mortem  examination ,  sixteen  hours  after  dca^i. — No  emaciation ; 
slight  icteric  tinge ;  muscular  development  fine.  On  opening  the. chest, 
by  removal  of  sternum,  intimate  adhesion  is  found  to  exist  between  tbc 
pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  with  thick,  semi-organized  false 
membrane  covering  the  whole  of  the  pleura  of  right  lung.  On  removal  of 
right  lung,  which  seems  compressed  by  tho  wall  of  the  thorax,  tho  whole 
of  the  right  lung  is  found  completely  hepatized — sinks  in  water.  On 
cutting  it,  no  fluid  issues  from  its  parenchyma.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  is  inflamed,  with  false  membranes  in  the  smaller  bronchi. 
False  membrane  also  existing  at  the  ba3e  of  the  lung,  uniting  it  intimately 
90 
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with  the  diaphragm^  and- fully  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Between  the 
lobes  is  deposited  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  substance,  resembling  intimately 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  buffy  coat  of  blood  in  acute  inflammation. 
No  softening  of  the  tissue  proper  of  the  lung.  On  tearing  it,  it  presents 
a  granulated  appearance. 

Left  Lung. — A  few  slight  adhesions  only  existing 'in  its  anterior  and 
inferior  portion.  The  pleura  of  the  lung  injected,  of  a  bright  arterial  red. 
Substance  of  the  lung  healthy  throughout. 

Heart. — Slight  effusion  of  an  ounce  or  so  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium. 
Organ  slightly  hypertrophied.  On  removal,  by  section,  of  the  large 
vessels,  a  semi-gelatini-form  mass,  or  coagulum,  is  found  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  vena  cava  asoendens,  and  down  through  the 
tricuspid  valve  into  the  right  ventricle,  where  its  lower  end  has  taken  root 
between  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  valve,  where  it  is  much  more  firm  and 
intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  fleshy  columns  of 
the  valve.     Otherwise  nothing  abnormal. 

Abdominal  Organs. — Considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  with  evi- 
dent traces  of  inflammation  and  adhesion  to  the  lower  border  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  spleen  also  enlarged  to  twice  its  normal  size. 

Case  2. — ^December  20,  1856,  Thomas  Kinsley  entered  Ward  13, 
Charity  Hospital.  Patient  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  19  years  of  age.  Has 
been  generally  healthy )  has  had  an  attack  of  hepatitis ;  never  had  yellow 
fever,  though  exposed  to  several  epidemics.  •  Was  taken  sick  nine  weeks 
since  with  chills,  severe  cold,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  almost  complete 
extinction  of  voice,  accompanied  with  the  characteristic  damson  sputa  of 
pneumonia.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied  with  dryness  of  the  skin ; 
patient  says  he  could  not  sweat.  No  bowel  complaint;  has  had  occasional  • 
palpitation  of  the  hearl ;  is  addicted  to  drinking ;  has  taken  no  medicines 
at  all. 

.  Present  State. — General  development  fine ;  constitution  good ;  extinc- 
tion of  the  voice  continues,  patient  being  able  only  to  speak  in  a  whisper. 
Skin  soft  and  warm  ;  flushed  cheeks;  pulse  108  to  110,  and  hard;  tongue 
dry  in  the  centre ;  gums  spongy ;  percussion  good  in  anterior  portion  of 
left  lung ;  auscultation  reveals  nothing  but  slight  roughness  anteriorly  in 
left  lung. 

Sounds  of  the  heart  masked,  it  being  covered  in  great  part  by  the  left 
lung.     Marked  dulness  on  percussion  from  the  upper  limit  of  the  mam- 
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marj  region  of  right  side  down  to  base  of  lung,  extending  from  the  median 
line  in  front  around  to  the  infra-axillary  region. 

Posteriorly, — Sound  good  down  to  the  point  of  the  scapula,  slight  dul- 
ness  thence  to  the  base  of  the  lung.  Bespiration  accompanied  from  the 
point  above  indicated  (point  of  the  scapula)  with  crepitant  and  subcrepi- 
tant  rales.  Subcrepitant  rale  and  slight  tubular  breathing  existing  at  the 
superior  limit  of  the  mammary  region,  gradually  changing  into  the  crepi 
tant  rale  as  the  bass  of  the  lung  is  approached.  The  intensity  of  these 
sounds  diminishes  on  approaching  the  summit  of  the  lung. 

Prescription  :  venesection,  ^xvj,  this  morning,  ^xvij  to  be  taken  also  at 
four  o'clock  this  eyening,  if  the  artery  does  not  lose  its  volume.  Other- 
wise, apply  cups  No.  XII  in  the  region  indicated.  Large  emollient  poul- 
tices after  cups. 

R. — Hydrargr.  chlorid.  mit. gr.  xx. 

Folv.  ipecac,  et  opii ...'. ^ss. 

"     scillft  marit ; gr.  x — TIX 

DWid.  in  chart.,  No.  XX.    One  to  be  taken  eyery  three  hottrs. 

R. — ^Inftisi  lini oj. 

Ant.  etpot.  iartr *. gr.  vj — TT^. 

To  be  taken  as  a  drink.  ^ 

December  22d. — Patient  says  he  feels  better ;  passed  a  good  night ; 
pulse  120 ;  the  artery  has  lost  in  part  its  hardness,  though  still  rolling 
under  the  finger.  The  flushing  of  the  cheeks  continues ;  skin  is  soft  and 
moist ;  tongue  still  dry ;  thirst  continues  intense ;  patient  has  no  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Slight  subsultus  tendinum  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
neck.  Slight  delirium  last  evening..  Expectorations  have  lost  almost  all 
trace  of  blood,  becoming  flocculent,  presenting  the  character  of  pus  and 
mucus.  Sounds  of  heart 'much  more  distinct  this  morning.  Patient 
moves  himself  with  facility  in  bed.  Persistance  of  the  tubular  breathing 
ill  region  indicated  anteriorly;  tubular  blowing  also  heard  posteriorly. 

Prescription :  Continue  powders,  continue  drink. 

R. — Emplastr.  cantharid.,  6  x  8,  to  right  subclavicular  region.  Cups, 
No.  6,  to  posterior  portion  of  right  lung. 

December  23. — Cough  has  measurably  disappeared ;  expectoration  much 
less  abundant,  has  become  mucous ;  pulse  110 ;  artery  more  compressible  ; 
general  appearance  about  the  same ;  cheeks  slightly  flushed ;  skin  rather 
dryer  than  it  was  yesterday  ;  tongue  dry  and  a  little  red  at  the  point;  lips 
still  dry. 

No  difficulty  of  breathing.  Bowels  regular.  Urinates  freely.  Slight 
icteric  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva.     Slight  subsultus  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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airms  and  neck.  Tabular  breathing  sdll  continues  in  the  regions  indicated, 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Extinction  of  voice  continues  about  the  same. 
Sounds  of  the  heart  much  duller  than  they  were  yesterday — scarcely  per- 
ceptible— inducing  the  idea  of  fibrous  concretions  in  right  side  of  do. — 
Patient  desires  food. 

Prescription :  continue  treatment. 

December  24th. — Patient  says  that  he  feels  pretty  well  this  morning. 
Expectoration  in  small  quantity — mucous.  No  difficulty  of  breathing. 
General  appearance  of  patient  pale,  skin  moist  particularly  on  forehead. 
Cough  slight.  Still  slight  subsultus  of  the  superior  extremities.  Pulse 
96.  Tongue  moist  and  red  at  the  point.  Slight  delirium  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night.  Kespiration  30  to  82.  Tubular  breathing  the  same. 
The  extinction  of  voice  is  diminishing. 

Prescription :  continue  powders. 

B.     Liquor,  ammon.  acetatis,  and  a  little  weak  brandy  toddy. 

December  25th. — Pulse  120,  and  filiform.  Skin  in  profuse  perspira- 
tion. Breathing  laborious.  Tongue  moist  Patient  complains  of  not 
being  able  to  sleep.  Extinction  of  voice  more  decided  this  morning. 
Expectoration  mucous.     Some  delirium  at  night. 

Prescription:  continue  medicine  as  yesterday.  Patient  died  in  the 
afternoon. 

December  36th. — Post  mortem  examination  sixteen  hours  after  death. 

Intimate  adhesion  lietween  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis  of 
the  right  lung  anteriorly,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  with  thickening  of 
both  leaves  of  the  pleura.  Intimate  adhesion  also  between  the  base  of  the 
luilg  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lung  completely  hepa- 
tized  anteriorly,  except  a  very  small  portion  at  its  extreme  summit,  which 
is  still  permeable  to  air  and  not  even  engorged.  The  upper  half  pre- 
sents a  homogeneous  softened  mass  of  a  grayish,  ashy  color,  readily 
giving  way  to  the  least  pressure.  As  you  descend  towards  the  base  of  the 
lung,  the  color  changes  into  the  characteristic  red  hepatization  peculiar  to 
the  second  period  of  pneumonia. 

Posteriorly,  the  external  surface  of  the  lung  from  its  sunimit  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  its  base,  partially  hepatized.  Slight  adhesions  between 
the  pleura  at  different  points,  more  particularly  to?mrds  the  most  depend- 
ing part  of  the  organ.  The  lung  being  removed  and  immersed  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  readily  sinks  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  summit,  being  there 
upheld  by  the  small  portion  of  healthy  lung  substance/ 
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Heart, — The  heart  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  left  lung.  The 
pericardium  is  found  distended  with  semi-purulent  serum^  to  the  amount 
of  six  or  eight  ounces.  On  opening  freely  this  membrane;  the  heart  is 
found  covered  with  a  deposition  df  soft;  floculent  granular  substance  which 
is  readily  removed  with  the  finger.  Some  traces  also  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation are  made  manifest  by  patches  of  organized  false  membrane  of  an- 
cient date.  Excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  more  particularly, 
however,  of  the  right^  auricle,  the  walls  of  which  are  thin  and  flabby. 
Considerable  hypertrophy,  also  of  the  ascending  vena  cava.  On  openii^g 
the  right  ventricle,  a  semi-organized  coagulum  is  found,  the  roots  of  which 
are  firmly  implanted  around  the  columnae  carnss  of  the  tricuspid  valves, 
extending  up  through  the  valves  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  becoming 
softer  on  approaching  the  last  mentioned  vessel ;  the  same  adventitious 
substance  Is  also  found  in  the  left  heart,  implanted  around  the  columnar  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  extending  upwards  through  it ;  in  this  side  of  the 
heart  .however,  its  consistence  is  much  less  firm  than  that  found  in  the 
right  heart. 

Observations. — ^The  presence  of  coagula  in  the  heart  anterior  to  death, 
and  their  mode  of  production  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  pathologists. 
Bouillaud,  in  his  work  on  tne  diseases  of  this  organ,  remarks,  that  in  the 
heart,  as  in  the  arteries,  and,  above  all,  in  the  veins,  coagula  take  place 
under  purely  physical  or  mechanical  conditions,  obstructing  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  or,  again,  by  causes  acting  chemically  on  the  liquid  flesh  itself.  In 
the  first  instance,  the- concretion  docs  not  materially  difler  from  that  which 
presides  over  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  vessel — which  mechanism,  be  it  said,  en  passant,  is  not  yet  exactly 
known.  If,  a  short  time  previous  to  death,  or  in  disease  of  the  valves  and 
orifices  offering  a  serious  impediment  to  the  circulation,  blood  is  drawn,  it 
will  flow  out  of  the  vein  much  thickened  and  semi-concreted.  •  It  is  at  this 
moment  that  concretions  take  place  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
to  their  formation  that  we  are  to  attribute  many  of  those  cases  of  sudde  n 
death.  Any  acute  phlegmasia,  accompanied  with  violent  febrile  reaction, 
and  in  which  the  blood  drawn  presents  a  fine  white  buff,  which  is  firm, 
clastic  and  resisting,  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  certain  fibrinous  con- 
cretions of  the  heart,  all  of  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  inflamma- 
tory buff. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  other  causes  giving  rise  to  these  adventitious 
formations,  and  which  are  so  suddenly  fatal,  it  is  certain  that  pneumonia 
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presentSj  ^ar  eaxellence,  these  oonditions.  By  what  means  are  we  to  diag- 
nosticate these  formations^  and  what  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied  ? 
LaenneC;  whose  penetration  they  did  not  escape^  informs  us  that  the  sad- 
den ocoorrenoe  of  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
heart,  hitherto  regular,  together  with  dullness  of  the  yalyular  sound,  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  dyspnoea,  make  up  the  principal  symptoms.  It  was 
through  them,  that  we  were  enabled,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Kinsley,  to 
diagnose  th^ir  existence,  nearly  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  Other 
authors  also  mention  the  fullness  of  the  jugular  vein,  with  occasional  pul- 
sations in  that  vessel,  denoting  distension  of  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart 
with  blood.  The  latter  fluid  being  hyperlnotic  in  the  highest  degree — the 
'  fibijin  ranges  from  6  to  13  per  thousand. 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  offer  any  prompt  or  effi- 
cient means  for  therelief  of  this  alarming  coincidence  in  pneumonia,  but 
must  await  the  progress  of  pathological  research  on  the  modificatioBs 
brought  about  in  the  nature  of  that  fluid  of  life  so  aptly  termed  by  Bonil- 
liaud,  the  liquid  flesh. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  forma- 
tion of  concretions  very  similar  in  color  and  consistence,  in  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  of  the  hand,  occurring  in  a  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  ; 
they  were  small,  ovoid  coagula,  about  ihe  size  of  a  plum-seed,  of  a  pale, 
fleshy  color,  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  being  displaced.  On  a  section  bo- 
ing  made,  they  offered  ^  no  concentric  layers,  but  were  homogeneous 
throughout.     In  this  case  no  coagula  were  found  in  the  heart. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  CHLOROFORM  UPON  THE  RESULT  OF 
SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

By  Jamxs  R.  Nott,  M.  D. 
{Concluded  from  last  number'.) 
If  the  above  tables  required  confirmation,  a  reference  might  be  made  to 
other  statistical  statements,  which,  though  the  numbers  constituting  them 
are  too  small  to  have  much  weight  by  themselves,  may  be  usefiilly  consi- 
dered in  conjunction  with  others  having  a  more  extended  basis.     Of  this 
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ind  are  the  tables  respeoting  etherization,  tliat  were  published  four  years 
go  in  America  (^American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1852),  and 
ertain  notices  which  we  have  received  of  the  surgery  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. It  is  generally  understood  that  the  results  of  amputations  were  un- 
avorable  during  this  war ;  and,  though  there  were  several  other  causes  in 
operation,  there  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  this  want  of  success  may  in 
onxe  degree  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Gordon,  who  had 
nedical  charge  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  army,  (in  which,  however, 
chloroform  was  not  ^o  much  used  as  in  the  other  divisions),  informs  us 
[see  the  "  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Crimean  Medical  Society") 
that  the  result  of  amputations  was  very  favorable  in  the  preceding  war  in 
India,  and  before  etherization  was  in  use.  Of  twelve  amputations  perform- 
ed in  his  regiment  during  the  Punjaub  campaign  only  one  proved  fatal. 

Allusion  may  also  be  made  to  a  report  of  amputations  performed  under 
etherization,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Snow ;  and  as  its  purpose  was  very  different  from  recommending 
caation  in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  ic  may  be  here  referred  to ; 
although  under  other  circumstances  the  fact  of  its  being  a  private  unau- 
thenticated  report  would,  in  such  an  inquiry  as  the  present,  render  it  in- 
admissible.    Betrayed,  apparently,  by  Dr.    Simpson's  erroneously  high 
estimate  of  the  mortality  in  British  Hospitals  before  etherization  was  in- 
troduced, Dr.  Snow  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  this  report,  in  which  the 
mortality  from  55  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  amounts  to  27 
per  cent.,  as  a  statement  favorable  to  etherization.     But  when  it  is  consi- 
sidered  that  none  of  the  amputations  in  this  list  were  primary,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  practice  there  was  more  selection  of  cases  than 
has  since  obtained,  and  that  several  of  them  occurred  in  private  practice — 
circumstances  all  highly  favorable  to  recovery — the  mortality  from  them 
must  be  deemed  quite  as  high  as  that  indicated  by  the  reports  in  the  Med- 
ical Times  and  Gazette.     Dr.  Snow  says  he  publishes  this  report  in  order 
to  dispel  the  fears  with  which  some  surgeons  may  be  troubled ;  as  well 
might  a  recruiting  sergeant  encourage  to  enlistment  by  enumerating  our 
losses  at  the  Eedan. 

Although  I  have  not,  for  certain  .reasons  assigned  above,  made  so  accu- 
rate an  examination, of  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  amputation  in  the 
provinces  as  in  London,  I  have  ascertained  that  they  show  an  equal,  if  not 
a  greater,  comparative  increase  of  mortality.  This  operation  at  some  of 
the  largest  provincial  Hospitals  did  not  formerly  prove  fatal  to  15  in  100 ; 
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iho  average  mortality  for  the  last  two  years  and  nine  months  (the  whole 
period  embraced  by  the  returns)  is  30  in  100. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  tables  and 
numerical  statements  will  not  be  acceptable  to  many  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  been  using  chloroform  in  every  important  operation ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  anticipate  any  valid  objection  that  can  be  made  to  them. 
The  point  that  was  supposed  establbhed  by  Dr.  Simpson's  investigations, 
it  must  at  once  be  acknowledged^  is  not  so  established ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  exact  correctness  of  the 
estimate  in  my  first  table  of  the  mortality  in  the  London  Hospitals  before 
etherization  was  in  use,  this  is  a  point  of  no  importance.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  not  whether  my  table  makes  this  estimate  two  or  three  per  cent, 
higher  or  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  whether  the  mortality  from  ampu- 
.tation  in  the  London  Hospitals,  after  all  the  improvement  of  late  times, 
would  have  amounted  steadily  during  the  last  three  years  to  more  than  30 
per  cent,  or  about  a  third  of  those  operated  upon,  but  for  the  continued 
agency  of  chloroform  ?  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  mortality  of  the  London 
Hospitals  has  not  increased,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  returns  we  have 
had  of  the  results  of  operations  in  former  years  have  been  most  erronc- 
oas ;  that  the  long-boasted  superior  salubrity  of  the  Jjondon  over  the  Parb 
Hospitals  was  not  authorized  by  the  truth ;  and  that  our  surgeons,  though 
well  aware  of  the  comparatively  trifling  mortality  after  amputation  in  the 
country  or  in  well- ventilated  Hospitals,  whither  most  of  the  patients  might 
have  been  sent,  recklessly  persisted  in  thb  fearful  sacrifice  of  life. 

But  (it  may  be  argued),  admitting  that  a  great  increase  of  mortality  has 
been  proved  by  these  tables  to  have  existed  during  the  last  three  years,  it 
is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  this  has  been  caused  by  chloroform.  If 
any  other  cause  has  been  acting,  let  it  be  pointed  out.  There  has  been 
none  which  could  have  effected  this  difference  through  so  long  a  period, 
but  the  introduction  of  chloroform.  Other  influences  may,  doubtless,  have 
occasionally  acted  in  unison  with  it,  and  increased  the  mischief;  but  to  a 
continued  cause  alone  can  the  continued  increase  of  mortality  be  attributed. 
We  know  that  chloroform  is  a  powerful  agent,  and  that  it  possesses  noxious 
properties ;  the  ulterior  effects  of  which,  as  well  as  the  immediate,  would 
have  been  sooner  discovered  but  for  the  mists  raised  by  erroneous  statis- 
tics, and  the  bold,  unqualified  assertions  of  its  innocuousness  by  parties 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  gave  an  authority  to  their  opinions.  It 
>  would  be  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  mortality  to  al- 
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lege,  that  inflammation  of  the  veins,  or  pns  in  the  blood,  has  been  epidemic 
or  prevalent.     We  wish  to  know  what  caused  this  prevalence.     An  epi- 
demic cansed  bj  atmospherical  or  other  similar  Inflnencos  does  not  last  for 
many  years  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  country ;  but  this  epidemic  has 
been  co-existent  with,  and  has,  doubtless,  sprung  from  chloroform.     Much 
of  the  misapprehension  existing  on  this  point  has  arisen  from  a  forgetful- 
nees  of  the  distinction  between  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.     Intem- 
perance (to  take,  as  an  example,  a  predisposing  cause,  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  intoxication  from  chloroform),   is  iiot  the  immediate  or 
peculiar  cause  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera ;  but  the  consequences  of  drunk- 
enness, and  particularly  the  debility  or  prostration  produced  by  it,  render 
the  human  frame  a  prey  to  exciting  causes  which  its  conservative  powers 
would  otherwise  have  enabled  it  to  resist.     We  know  that  the  majority  of 
diseases  prove  fatal  by  some  modification  of  inflammation  and  its  consequen- 
ces ;  and  that  there  are  a  hundred  remote  and  immediate  causes  of  inflam- 
mation.    Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  erroneous,  if  any  particular 
inflammation  became  prevalent,  as  of  the  brain,  or  blood-vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  predisposing  cause,  than  to  say, 
that  this  cause  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fatality.     Chloroform  probably 
acts  injuriously  as  hemorrhage  acts,  or  by  the  debility  which  it  produces. 
The  plan  for  producing  general  anaesthesia  by  excessive  bleeding,  proposed 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  would  have  often  proved  fatal 
from  the  same  cause  (a). 

The  time  comprehended  in  these  statistics  is  three  years,  and  the  locali- 
ty, London.     Such  a  period  and  field  of  observation  are  amply  sufficient  to 


(a)  Dangeroas  as  this  plan  was,  it  was  bettor  received  than  what  may  be  termed 
the  first  systematic  proposal  of  etherization.  I  allade  to  Dr.  Hickman's  suggestion 
of  producing  anoesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  was  pub- 
lished twenty  years  before  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  America.  We  may  judge 
from,  the  following  extract  from  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Lancet  for  Febru- 
ary, 1826,  how  great  the  change  is  which  -has  come  over  our  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject: **Doos  Dr.  Hickman  suppose,  that  he  would  not  be  laughed  to  scorn,  if  he 
were  to  recommend  a  man  who  was  about  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  to  be  previously 
hanged,  drowned  or  smothered  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  no  pain 
during  the  operation  ?"  When  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  etherization,  \  may 
remark,  that  no  scientific  truth  in  connection  with  this  measure  has  exerted  a 
more  important  influence  than  the  great  practical  discovery  by  Whately,  alluded  to 
in  my  essay  on  Therapeutical  Inquiry,  that,  in  coses  of  suspended  animation  from 
narcotism,  life  may  be  preserved  by  long  continued  artificial  respiration.  But  for 
this  resource,  the  deaths,  numerous  as  they  are,  which  have  occurred  from  intoxi- 
cating or  narcotic  inhalations,  would  have  been  ten-fold.  Mr.  *Whately,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  lately  saved  a  child  in  imminent  danger  Arom  chloroform,  by  respira- 
tion, effected  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Rioord,  or  **  bouche  k  bouche." 
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detennine  the  queetion ;  but  if  more  be  reofaired,  let  the  records  of  other 
periods  and  other  hospitals  be  examined,  and  the  same  result  will  appear. 
The  report  by  Dr.  Snow,  for  instance,  was  published  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
In  extending  this  inquiry,  let  care  be  taken  that  the  return  shall  be  from 
various  hospitals  of  similar  character,  that  they  comprise  the  requisite 
number  of  similar  cases,  and  bo  sufficiently  authenticated.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  if  the  effect  of  chloroform  administered  in  healthier  hos- 
pitals than  those  of  London  be  investigated,  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
proportion  between  its  injurious  effects.  A  patient  might  inhale  chloro- 
form in  a  pure  country  atmosphere  and  escape,  who  would  be  killed  by  it 
under  the  contrary  circumstances  \  just  as,  according  to  common  obserya- 
tion,  a  person  may,  if  other  circumstances  bo  the  same,  be  bled  with  impu- 
nity in  the  country  who  would  sink  under  venesection  in  London. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  amputation,  I  may  remark  that,  of  the 
two  kinds  of  this  operation  termed  primary  and  secondary,  the  latter  is  the 
best  adapted  for  a  subject  of  comparison  in  respect  to  etherization.  The 
first  not  only  varies  more  in  danger,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury 
rendering  it  necessary  ]  but  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  having  re- 
course to  primary  amputation  in  certain  kinds  of  injury  is  far  from  being 
yet  settled.  If  the  surgeon  were  invariably  to  cut  off  limbs  which  another 
and  a  better  surgeon  would  endeavor  to  save  (and  this  observation  applies 
to  both  primary  and  secondary  amputations),  he  would  soon  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  a  much  more  favorable  return  of  amputations  than  the  usual  aver- 
age )  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  at  any  particular  Hospital  would 
give  it  a  fallacious  appearance  of  advantage  over  others. 

These  observations  respecting  primary  amputation  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  mortality  from  this  ope- 
ration is  affected  principally  by  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  the  strangulation ;  and  if  a  surgeon  were  always  to  operate  im- 
mediately on  its  occurrence  his  success  would  be  much  above  the  usual 
average.  He  would  not,  however,  diminish  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
by  so  rash  a  proceeding,  for  assuredly  the  greater  number  of  strangulated 
hernia  can  be  reduced  without  any  dangerous  incision,  and  the  several 
novel  modes  of  effecting  this,  which  I  have  at  different  times  recommend- 
ed, particularly  that  of  suddenly  contracting  the  bulk  of  the  protruding 
part  by  a  short  application  of  intense  cold,  will  still  further  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity for  resorting  to  the  knife.  I  may  observe,  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  chloroform  in  herniotomy,  that  from  the  smallness  of  the  wound  it  pro- 
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bably  oauses  little  increase  of  danger.  In  most  minor  operations,  indeed, 
the  prinoipal  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  use,  is  that  of  sudden 
death  from  its  primary  effects.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  mat- 
ter from  general  impressions  (for  I  have  not  as  yet  applied  the  test  of  careful 
statistics)  I  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  mischief  from  the  secoxkd- 
ary  effects  of  chloroform  principally  to  its  predisposing  to  pyaemia  ;  but 
unless  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  small  operations  involving  the  incision 
of  only  small  blood-vessels  are  rarely  the  cause  of  this  affection. 

Although  amputation  has  been  generally  selected  as  the  operation  for 
comparison  in  similar  inquiries  to  the  present,  it  Ls  not  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  No  operation  has  undergone  or  is  undergoing  greater 
changes  and  improvements.  The  substitution  of  the  ligature  of  arteries 
for  the  hot  iron,  of  the  double  for  the  single  incision,  of  union  by  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  intention,  of  heating  for  cooling  dressings,  were  all 
great  improvements ;  but,  perhaps,  none  of  these  will  effect  so  favorable  an 
agency  on  the  result  of  the  operation,  as  the  plan  of  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  amputation-wounds,  and  excluding  the  air  from  them,  lately 
adopted  ip  Germany  by  Langenbeck.  Changes  of  this  magnitude  render 
such  a  comparison  as  that  which  engages  our  attention  difficult ;  and  if 
the  practice  recommended  by  Langenbeck  prove  as  successful  in  other 
hands  as,  he  assures  us,  it  has  proved  in  his  own,  a  comparison  of  this  kind 
will  very  soon  be  no  longer  possible  (b).  It  is  very  different  as  respects 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  has,  unhappily,  remained  nearly  station- 
ary for  a  whole  century.  The  slow  and  painless  dilatation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  by  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  which  was  suggested  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  has  rarely  been  properly  executed ;  and  Surgeons  have 
judged  of  the  proposal  more  by  these  imperfect  trials  than  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  operation.  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  stationary  condi- 
tion of  lithotomy,  the  average  mortality  from  no  other  operation  has  been 
so  well  determined  by  statistics ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  such  detail  on  the  subject  as  that  which  was  required  with 
reference  to  amputation.     In  young  persons,  or  while  the  parts  about  the 


(b)  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  improvement  at  page  28  of  the  account  which  I 
lately  published  of  the  recent  improvements  on  the  treatment  of  stricture ;  and  I 
may  here  state,  that  the  modification  of  the  current  apparatus,  called  the  **  water 
muff,"  which  I  recommended  ten  years  ago  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
wounds,  diseased  joints,  etc.,  is  well  adapted  for  congealing  a  limb  previously  to 
amputation.  The  frigorific  solution  may  either  be  made  to  flow  over  the  skin  in 
Imnfediate  contact  with  it,  or  a  thin  membrane  may  be  interposed. 
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neck  of  the  bladder  remain  easily  distensible,  the  fatility  of  lithotomy  is 
comparatively  little ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  difference  between 
youth  and  age,  ia  this  respect  as  between  amputation  of  the  thigh  and  fore- 
arm. The  deaths  from  lithotomy  in  adiilt  patients  before  the  inU'odao- 
tion  of  chloroform  were,  according  to  our  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4},  or  22  per  cent,  of  those  operated  upon. 
What  they  are  now,  will  appear  by  the  foilowbg  tables: — 

TABLE  IV. 

Showing  the  Mortality  from  Lithotomy  performed  on  the  adalt  and  under  Chloro- 
form in  the  London  Hospitals  during  the  last  year,  from  July,  1855,  to 
June,  1856. 


Hospitals. 


St.  Bartholomew's. 

Guy's 

St  Thomas's 

London 

St.  George's 

University  College. , 

King's  College 

St.  Mary's 

Metropolitan 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

1 

0 

3 

o 

1 

•> 

<) 

3 

2 

2 

1 

T    . 

0 

Total  cases,  17;  deaths,  9;  percentage  of  deaths,  52-9. 

TABLE  V. 

Showing  the  Mortality  from  Lithotomy  performed  on  Adults  (c)  in  the  London 
Hospitals  during  the  last  Three  Years. 


First  Year..... 
Second  Year. . 
Third  Year... 


Total. 


Cases. 


10 
14 
17 


41 


Deaths. 


22 


Average  percentage  of  deaths,  68*6. 

The  fact  that,  instead  of  one  in  four  operations  proving  fatal,  the  mojr- 
tality  should  now  be  doubled,  and  amount  to  one  half  of  those  cut  for 
stone,  is  so  remakable  as  to  render  any  comment  unnecessary. 

I  must  now  bring  these  observations  to  a  close.     Desirous  to  be  as  brief 


(c)  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  one  death  A*om  the  direct  effects  of  chloro- 
form has  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the  London  hospitals,  but  the  following 
notice  in  the  statistical  return  in  connection  with  one  of  these  cases  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital nearly  amounts  to  such  a  report :  **  The  man  required  an  unusual  quantity  of 
chloroform.  He  never  rallied  well  from  the  Operation,  and  death  took  place ^ext 
day." 
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as  possible,  I  have  excluded  every  statement  or  reflection  not  essential  to 
the  exposition  of  the  subject.  To  dispel  the  delusion  that  we  have  suffici- 
ent evidence  that  chloroform  saves  life,  it  was  only  necessary  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  in  Dr.  Simpson's  two  tables ;  and  to  show  the  present  greatly 
increased  rate  of  mortality  from  amputations,  it  was  enough  to  place  before 
the  reader  the  results  of  those  performed  in  the  London  Hospitals.  That 
such  an  increase  of  mortality  was  likely  to  proceed  horn  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  will  not  now  be  denied  by  any  one  who  dispassionately  re- 
flects on  the  palpable  evidence  of  its  pobonous  nature  and  debilitating 
agency  afforded  by  the  sudden  deaths,  and  the  lasting  prostration  so  often 
occasioned  by  it.  '  ,  ' 

If  the  truth  of  this  exposure  be  called  in  question,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
improbable  that  so  great  and  pernicious  a  delusion  should  have  existed  so 
long,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  until  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  test  of  statistics  could  be  properly  applied,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  detecting  it.  Chloroform,  like  the  foul  air  of  crowded  hospitals, 
is  a  secret  poisoner,  its  pernicious  effects  are  rarely  cognizable  by  any  pe- 
culiar mark ;  and  a  reliance  on  individual  experience  cannot  but  lead  to 
the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  The  light  which  statistics  have  thrown  on 
this  important  question,  is  only  one  of  the  great  services  they  would  render 
practical  medicine,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  employed,  and  brought, 
through  the  assistance  of  Government,  to  bear  on  those  collections  of  facts 
preserved  in  the  medical  records  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country. 

That  the  exposition  now  made  will  put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  chloroform  in  operations,  is  not  to  be  expected  5  for  whatever  the  opin- 
ions of  surgeons  may  be  respecting  it,  or  whatever  danger  may  attend  its 
use,  patients  will  now  insist  upon  its  being  employed,  until  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute can  be  found.  As  well  might  we  look  for  a  cessation  in  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  the  dangerous  anaesthetic  for  mental  pain.  But  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon,  instead  of  urging  the  administration  of  chloroform  as 
a  means  of  saving  life  as  well  as  of  preventing  pain,  to  represent  to  the  pa- 
tient about  to  submit  to  amputation  or  lithotomy,  that  the  endurance  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  pain  (for  by  the  substitution  of  local  anaesthesia,  the 
pain  need  never  be  more  than  moderate)  is  a  far  less  evil  than  to  have  the 
hazard  of  the  operation  increased  to  so  frightful  an  extent  as  to  be  fatal  in 
three  instead  of  four  or  five  amputations,  as  formerly,  and  to  render  recov- 
ery or  death  after  lithotomy,  an  equal  chance. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  argument  of  an  increase  of  the  nnfiavora- 
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ble  results  of  operations  should  be  insisted  upon.  Supposing  there  were  no 
such  increase,  if  there  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  a  decrease  of  these  results, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  numerous  deaths  which  proceed  from  the  direct  and 
immediate  effects  of  chloroform,  the  recommendation  of  its  use,  especially 
in  the  large  doses  employed  of  late  years,  oouid  hardly  be  justified. 


ON  THE  EARLY  PERFORMANCE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY  IN 

CROUP. 

B7  0.  M.  Jones,  Eaq^  Surgeon  to  the  Jersey  HoepitaL 

The  successful  result  of  an  operation  leads  us  naturally  to  recommend 
its  adoption  in  other  cases  in  wluch  identity  of  character  exists.  To  pro- 
pose ai^  operation  is  one  thing,  but  to  induce  others  to  foUow  in  our  foot- 
steps requires  something  more,  we  must  be  able  to  show  its  utility,  proba- 
bly its  absolute  necessity,  and  that  the  well-being,  oftentimes  the  very  ex- 
istence, of  our  patient  depends  on  its  peformance.  To  hear  some  speak  of 
tracheotomy  in  croup  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  operation  is 
a  new  one,  a  mere  experiment  and  the  offspring  of  some  enthusiastic  inno- 
vator (a).  It  would  bo  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  prove  the  contrary,  my 
present  object  being  to  endeavor  to  persuade  its  contemners  that  they  may 
be  in  error^  and  to  show  that  if  resorted  to  in  time,  it  may  be  the  means, 
the  only  means  left  us  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  the  greatest 
and  the  most  heartfelt  wish  a  medical  man  can  experience. 

It  is  not  the  favorable  result  just  given  the  history  of  (b),  which  leads 


(a)  Althoiigh  croup,  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  tracheotomy,  as  one  of  tho 
means  employed  for  its  cure,  have  only  been  brought  conspicuously  into  notice 
within  the  last  years,  both  are  undoubtedly  of  ancient  date.  The  quinsy  described 
by  Hippocrates  a's  existing  "  without  any  evident  tumor  in  the  neck  or  fauces,  but 
attended  with  violent  strangulation  or  difficult  respiration,  and  which  proves  fatal 
either  on  the  first  or  thiid  day,''  and  the  oynanohe  of  the  Greeks,  stated  to  be  **  a 
contraction  of  the  6rifice  of  the  asperia  arteria,  by  which  not  only  the  voice  is 
suppressed,  but  respiration  is  performed  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  wholly 
stopped,  often  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  kill  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  the 
third  day,"  is  the  same  affection  which  we  now  designate  as  **  croup ;"  and  the 
following  passage,  also  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  the  earlier  writers,  unquestionably 
proves  that  tracheotomy  was  then  one  of  the  established  methods  of  cure  in  cases 
of  "  cynanche  trachealis."  But  if,  in  a  quinsy,  after  the  use  of  proper  medicines 
and  repeated  evacuations  of  blood  from  different  veins,  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
making  an  incision  in  the  trachea,  in  order  to  prevent  suffocation,  the  operation 
may  be  performed  in  three  different  manners,"  etc. 

(b)  Vide  Medictkl  Times  and  OazetUy  Oct.  4. 
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me  to  speak  highly  of  the  operation.  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  its 
propriety,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  myself — but  even 
bad  my  views  at  any  time  been  different,  or  had  my  case  terminated  fatal- 
ly, the  success  w&ioh  has  attended  M.  Trousseau's  endeavors,  and  which 
deservedly  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  French  authority  on 
this  subject;  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
of  London,  which  place  him  on  the  same  level  as  his  Parisian  competitor, 
would  certainly  have  shaken,  or  altered  altogether  my  views,  even  had  they 
before  been  opposed  to  operative  interference. . 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked — Why  is  tracheotomy  in  croup  so  little  re- 
sorted to  in  England  1  Why,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  is  it  at  such 
a  discount  ?  The  reason  is  easily  explained — we  have  the  prejudices  of  pa- 
rents to  overcome — the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  to  op- 
pose— and  the  ill  success  which  has  almost  invariably  attended  its  perform- 
ance to  account  for  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  death  has  possibly 
arisen,  more  from  neglect  or  inattention  to  other  important  points,  than  i^ 
the  operation  itself,  or  to  any  effect  it  may  have  produced  on  the  human 
economy. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  parents,  particularly  in  the  low  grades 
of  life,  object  to  submit  their  child  to  an  operation,  the  nature  of  which 
they  will  naturally  make  inquiries  about,  and  which  when  explained,  con- 
veys a  degree  of  horror  to  their  minds,  only  surpassed  by  the  reply  given 
to  their  second  question — ^its  probable  result  in  the  present  instance,  and 
the  amount  of  success  which  has  attended  it  in  others  The  conscientious 
Surgeon  cannot  promise  a  .cer,tain  cure,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ignorant — ^precious  time  is  lost,  till  at  last  a  tardy  acquiescence,  at 
times  an  earnest  entreaty  to  do  any  thing  which  may  offer  a  chance  of  sav- 
ing the  sufferer  is  given ;  but  then  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  has  already 
set  in,  the  operation  is  performed,  and  is  almost  immediately,  or  in  a  few 
hours  followed  by  death.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  operator  has  all  the 
odium,  and  the  disease  for  which  it  was  performed,  and  which  Dr.  West  very 
justly  says,  *'is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  which  child- 
hood is  liable,'^  is  forgotten.  But  if  we  have  this  to  contend  with  among 
the  lower  orders,  the  surgeon  has  equal  difficulties,  equal  unfavorable 
chances  of  success  among  the  superipr  classes  of  society  \  he  has  '^  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  to  oppose  '^'  and  if  called  in  by  them, 
or  by  those  who  adhere  to  their  views,  he  comes  as  the  "  forlorn  hope," 
oftentimes  as  the  ''  last  witness  to  expiring  life ;''  this  brings  me  to  the 
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mofit  importanfe  point  of  my  aobjeot;  <<  the  endeavor  to  pennade  its  oofttem- 
ners  tbat  tbej  may  be  in  error.'' 

Many  authors  of  indisputaldy  high  reputation,  whose  works  are  tBon- 
standy  consultedi  and  whosc^  views  and  treatment  respeoting  the  nature 
and  cure  of  disease  are. the  beacons  by  which  thousands  are  guided  in  thor 
line  of  practice,  speak  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  iu  a  manner  whioh|  to  say 
the  least,  offers  but  little  encouragement  to  its  performance.  I  shall  quote 
the  words  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  on  the  subject :  <<  When  rigns  of 
approaching  death  have  come  on,  lividity  of  the  lips,  oddness  of  the  skin, 
and  a  tendency  to  stupor,  the  question  wxU  obtrude  itself,  whether  there 
may  not  still  be  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient  by  tracheotomy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  operation  b  much  more  difficult  to  execute  upon  children, 
than  upon  adults,  and  is  attended  with  more  perplexing  hemorrhage;  but 
a  greater  objection  is  the  existence  of  the  preternatural  membrane,  which 
precludes  air  being  admitted  into  the  lungs.  Tracheotomy  has  again  and 
again  been  practised  in  this  complaint  to  no  purpose,  and  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  hopeless,  but  for  two  instances  recorded 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions."  (c)  "  Whenever  tracheotomy 
b  performed,  it  should  be  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed,  and  not 
before  any  other  has  been  attempted,  as  the  exudation  extends  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  trachea,  and  probably  through  the  lungs,  there  b 
but  little  hope,  after  all,  of  any  benefit  from  such  an  operation."  (d.) 
<<  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  chance  of  success  from  thb  operation  in 
in  any  case  wherein  the  treatment  developed  above  has  failed.  '''  * 
I  perfSacUy  agree  with  Qoelb,  Cheyne  and  many  others,  in  concluding 
that  it  should  seldom  or  never  bo  attempted  in  thb  disease."  (e.)  '^  In 
England  the  result  of  almost  every  iustance  of  the  performance  of  trache- 
otomy in  croup  has  been  so  unfavorable  that  the  operation  b  scarcely 
looked  upon  as  a  justifiable  proceeding."  (f.)  Such,  then,  are  the  opin- 
ions propounded  by  some  of  the  most  weighty  of  Englbh  authorities. 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  astonbhment  that  few 
general  practitioners  are  willing  to  attempt  an  operation,  the  result  of 
which  b  likely  to  bring  discredit  on  themselves?  Now  let  me  ask,  from 
what  cause  or  causes  combined  b  this  operation  so  generally  followed  by 


o)  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic. 
*d)  Dr.  Mason  Good's  Study  of  Medicine, 
^e)  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Praotioal  Medicine. 
\t)  Dr.  West  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
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filial  cooseqaeoces  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  a  contrary  result 
might,  in  all  probability,  ensue,  if  the  trachea  were  opened,  npt  "  when 
signs  of  approaching  death  have  come  on,"  nor  ^<  when  every  other  remedy 
has  failed,"  but  at  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disease — in  a  word,  before  all 
hope  of  Uie  efficacy  of  medicine  has  cefased  altogether.  Better  to  expunge 
tho  operation  of  tracheotomy  in  cynanche  trachealis  from  all  works  on 
practical  surgery,  than  perform  it  under  circumstances  which,  from  the 
weakened  and  exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  must  render  an  operation 
much  less  formidable  than  this  one — an  accelerator  of  death,  and  not  the 
means  by  which  death  may  be  averted.  Why  are  the  statistical  returns  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia  more  fEivorable  now  than  formerly  ?  is  it  not  • 
from  operative  measures  being  resorted  to  before  symptoms  of  approaching  < 
dissolution  manifest  themselves  ?  and  in  what  light  would  the  advice  of  a 
surgeon  be  looked  on  now,  were  he  to  recommend  us  to  wait  till  repeated 
vomiting  of  faecal  matter  took  place  before  subjecting  hia  patient  to  herni- 
otomy? Whatever  theories  may  have  been  broached,  whatever  views 
medical  men  may  have  taken  of  the  causes  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  croup,  there  exists,  I  believe,  among  the  most  experienced 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unanimity  of  opinion  that  blood-letting,  antimony, 
calomel  and  warm  baths,  are  the  means  we  are  called  upon,  first  of  all,  to 
employ  in  this  dangerous  disease.  I  have  too  often  had  recourse  to  them,  ' 
and  others  as  their  adjuncts,  not  to  add  my  humble  testimony  to  their 
efficacy ;  and,  happily,  many  cases  will  yield  to  their  judicious  employment, 
bat  that  all  the  remedies  recommended  are  to  be  carried  out  serio^tm,  and 
some  tried  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  as  a  matter  of  course,  before 
resorting  to  tracheotomy,  appears  to  me  the  point  which  high  authorities 
ought  to  employ  their  pen  in  condemning,  rather  than  dwell  on  the  fatality 
of  an  operation,  possibly  occasioned,  in  very  many  instances,  from  too  sys- 
tematically^ following  out  the  plan  recommended  by  writers. 

Are  there  not  diseases  in  which  we  can  safely  pronounce  our  patients 
better,  although  the  symptoms  continue  stationary  for  a  time  ?  This  is 
exemplified  in  several  forms  of  fever  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet 
with  complaints  in  which  a  stationary  state  must  be  regarded  as  most  un'- 
favorable,  and  croup  can  be  brought  forward  as  an  illustration.  For  in" 
stance,  we  are  called  on  at  an  early  hour  to  attend  a  child  laboring  under 
a  severe  form  of  this  disease,  in  the  evening  wo  find  our  patient  possibly 
not  worse,  but  in  no  respect  better.  Are  we,  then,  to  rest  satisfied  in  im- 
agining that,  although  wo  have  not  gained,  still  we  have  not  lost  ground  ? 
92 
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If  we  think  so,  we  deceive  ourselves ;  for  a  whole  day  we  have  been  un- 
wearied in  our  exertions,  we  have  exhausted  all  the  means  medical  science 
has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  with  no  better  result  than  having  been  able 
to  keep  symptoms  stationary,  and  that  in  an  affection  which  not  unfrc- 
quently  runs  its  fatal  course  in  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours. 
Can  a  repetition  of  already  tried  remedies  bring  on  an  improved  condition  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  state  this  can  never  happen,  but  I  feel  confident  practi- 
cal men  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, -the 
absence  of  any  improvement  after  steadily  pursuing  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours  the  medical  course  most  approved  of,  leaves  but  very  slender  hopes 
that  a  continuation  in  <i  similar  line  of  practice  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  improved  statistical  returns  in  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia,  and  the  probable  reason  why  they  are  so  satisfactory. 
Those  who  have  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  surgery  must  udmit 
that  it  yearly  makes  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is,  in  many  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  hernia 
and  croup,  not  only  as  far  as  regards  symptoms,  but  also  witb  re- 
spect to  the  indications  of  cure.  In  hernia  we  have  strangulation  of  the 
bowels  to  overcome,  in  croup,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  to  remove ; 
'  both  diseases  may  come  on  suddenly,  and  without  premonitory  symptoms ; 
in  each  the  most^  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  is  required ;  both  arc 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  life  )  each  runs  its  course  rapidly ;  the 
same  delay  which  may  prove  fatal  in  one  case  becomes  equally  so  in  the 
other,  and  the  discriminating  judgment  which  tells  the  surgeon  when  it 
might  bo  hazardous  to  delay  operative  interference,  guides,  or  ought  t<) 
guide,  the  physician  in  recommending  surgical  moans  to  supersede,  for  a 
time,  those  he  has  zealously,  though  unsuccessfully  employed. 

Is  the  operation  a  dangerous  one  ?  This  is  a  question  not  easily  solved  : 
some  authorities  say  that  it  is,  others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  (g),  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  I  know  of  no  better  rule  to  follow  than  this  :  not  allow 
ourselves  to  operate  solely  under  the  latter  impression,  or  be  intimidated 
b^  the  former ;  to  hope  the  one,  and  be  at  the  same  lime  fully  prepared 
for  any  casualty  which  may  supervene.      But  that  which  must  ever  make 


(g)  Casserias  pronounces,  **  those  men  unskilful,  cowardly,  and  even  cruel,  who 
foolishly  neglect  this  operation,  which  is  often  safe  in  itself,  and  attended  with  the 
most  speedy  and  salutary  effects,  and  who  suffer  their  patients  to  die  for  want  of 
this  proper  and  seasonable  assistance." 
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tracheotomy  in  croup  dangerouS;  b,  tho  performing  it  when  symptoms  of 
dissolution  are  at  hand.  Blood  lost  then  is  assuredly  '^  life's  blood/'  and 
if  this  operation  is  at  any  time  attended  with  "  perplexing  hemorrhajije/' 
what  ejffect  must  even  tho  loss  of  the  most  trifling  quantity  produce  on  the 
dying ;  almost  as  well  may  we  operate  on  the  dead  .subject  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  returning  life,  as  on  the  expiring  with  the  expectation  of  witness- 
ing recovery. 

In  recommending  an  earlier  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  than 
is  practised  in  England  or  advocated  by  British  writers,  I  am  far  from  ad- 
vising it  to  supersede  other  measures  (compatible  with  existing  symptoms). 
It  is  said  that  in  France  there  are  many  instances  in  which  this  operation 
has  been  performed  on  patients  whose  disease  would  probably  have  been 
amenable  to  other  treatment,  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  none  of 
any  description  had  been  tried  before.  This  practice  is  not  advisable,  for 
there  is  no  operation,  however  trivial  it  may  appear,  which  can  be  posi 
tively  pronounced  as  free  of  ulterior  danger,  and  consequently  none  ought 
ever  to  bo  performed  unless  really  necessary;  thus  it  appears  that  in 
France,  surgeons  often  operate  earlier  than  is  required,  while  in  England 
they  almost  invariably  do  so  too  late.  The  observations  I  have  made  arc 
intended  to  induce  practitioners  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  tbat  is,  to  be 
neither  too  hasty  nor  tardy,  but  to  be  guided  in  a  case  of  croup  as  they 
would  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia. 

The  success  this  operation  has  been  attended  with,  in  France,  is  most 
encouraging ;  but  there  is  another  reason,  besides  operating  earlier  than 
we  do,  which  undoubtedly  gives  our  continental  brethren  an  immense 
vantage  ground  over  us.  There  croup  presents  a  different  character  to  that 
which  it  exhibits  in  England ;  with  us  it  is  certainly  a  much  more  danger- 
ous complaint.  This  difference,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, from  the  parts  more  materially  implicated.  '^  In  France,  croupal 
symptoms  are  induced,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  extension  to  the 
larynx  of  false  membrane,  originally  deiK)sited  on  the  fauces  and  left 
palate,  while  tho  wind-pipe  itself  is  comparatively  seldom  in  a  state  of 
active  inflammation,  often  altogether  unaffected ;  and  the  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  which  in  this  country  so  often,  and  so  seriously  complicate  the 
disease,  are  of  less  common  occurrence"  (h).  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
it  is  this  very  differencQ  in  type  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  effect  an  ex- 
change of  treatment.    In  England,  the  symptoms  brought  on  by  croup'  are 

(h)  Dr.  West  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
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not  unfrequently  more  dangerous  than  tbo  original  disease,  to  wit,  bron- 
chitis and  lung  affections  will  follow,  but  not  often  precede  cynanche  teach- 
ealis.  Both  these  formidable  affections  are  in  a  greater  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  dependent  on  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air;  so  that,,  in 
overcoming  this  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  prevent  congestion,  and  thus 
have  to  grapple  with  one,  instead  of  three  separate  diseases. 

My  views  are  so  much  in  harmony  with  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  his  valuable  paper  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  of  tbe  26th 
January,  1856  (i),  that  I  feel  more  confidence  in  stating  my  conviction 
that — notwithstanding  the  difference  both  in  the  nature  and  the  type  of 
croup  in  this  country,  and  the  more  formidable  character  it  puts  on  than 
is  generally  met  with  in  France — our  earlier  introduction  of  air  would  not  only 
give  us  a  larger  percentage  of  recoveries,  but  would  place  this  operation  in 
the  game  favorable  light  in  which  it  is  now  regarded  in  Paris  and  other 
parts  pf  France  (j).  Success  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  more  oonfi- 
dencQ^asto  a  favorable  result  in  those  cases  to  which  we  are  called  early, 
so  that  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  would  be  more  easily  overcome,  and 
the  surgeon  be  found  at  the  bedside  of  the  opulent,  not  as  at  present, 
when  all  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  when  death  is  at  hand,  but  at  a 
time  when  there  is  still  strength  enough  and  hope  enough  left,  to  lead  to  as 
reasonable  a  prospect  of  recovery  from  tracheotomy,  as  was  before  held  out 
by  each  of  the  remcdioe  which  had  already  preceded  its  performance. 


HARVEIAN  SOCIETY,  Nov.  20,  1856. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  read  the  following  paper  on  the  Asphyxia  of  Slill-bcff'n  Infants, 

and  its  Treatment, 

The  newly-born  infant  and  the  newly-born  of  many  of  the  mammalia 
are  in  a  peculiar  condition,  both  in  an  anatomical  and  physiological  point 
of  view. 


(i)  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  paper  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  treatment  of  this  dangerous  disease.  Mr.  Smith,  with 
that  characteristic  candor  which  speaks  volumes  in  his  favor,  is  not  backward  in 
acknowledging  his  own  failures,  while  he  points  out  the  success  of  another  in  proof 
of  the  desirableness  of  this  operation. 

(j)  **  In  certain  European  countries,  and  in  England  particularly,  tracheotomy 
in  cases  of  croup  is  still  so  isolated  an  operation,  that  in  all  Great  Britaih  it  is  not 
30  much  practised  as  in  Paris  alone." — Lectures  on  Tracheotomy  in  Croup,  by  Prof. 
Trousseau. 
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The  foratDen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  being  still  open,'''  the  blood 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  still  diverted  from  the  channels  it  is  des- 
tined to  pursue,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  reptile  tribes. 

Bespiration,  and  every  stimulus^  ejocept  temperature,  being  absent,  the 
excitability  of  the  spinal  system  and  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem exist  in  their  highest  condition,  according  to  a  law  of  animal  life 
which  I  announced  some  years  ago — viz.,  that  these  faculties  are,  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom,  inversely  as  tJie  stimuli. 

The  new-born  foetus  is  therefore  a  creature  of  high  excitability  and 
irritability.  But  such  an  animal  bears  the  absence  of  stimuli  precisely  in 
tho  same  ratio.  Respiration  is  the  chief  of  these  stimuli ;  therefore,  to 
arrive  at  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  new-born  foetus  can  long  survive 
the  absence  of  respiration. 

The  condition  of  apnoea  and  of  asphyxia,  without  the  absolute  loss  of 
life,  is  therefore  of  long  duration,  and  the  hope  of  restoring  the  still-born 
infant  is  long  protracted;  so  must  therefore  our  efforts  at  resuscitation  be. 

[^Nbte. — I  must  here  briefly  advert  to  the  well  known  question  of 
Harv.ey,t  and  the  not  less  famous  experiment  of  Buffon,  leaving  them  to 
your  meditation.  Harvey  asks  why  the  infant  which  has  never  breathed 
bears  the  suspension  of  respiration  longer  than  the  infant  which  has  once 
respired  ?|  Buffon  had  tho  idea  that  if  the  footos  of  the  class  mammalia 
was  born,  under  water,  and  respiration  prevented,  the  foramen  ovale 
and  ductus  arteriosus  would  be  prevented  from  closing,  and  that  in  this 
manner  life  might  be  protracted  under  water.  A  chimera  !  For  what 
respiration  would  there  be  if  both  placental  and  aerial  respiration  were 
excluded  ?    But  life  does  not  exist  without  respiration.] 

These  efforts  consist — 

1st,  In  measures  to  induce  efficient  respiration ;  and 

2d,  In  measures  to  maintain  the  circulation. 

In  order  that  respiration  may  be  effected,  we  must  adopt  the  following 
means : 


*  This  patent  condition  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  duotas  arteriosus  continues, 
according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Flourens,  during  eighteen  months  of  extra  uterine 
life  in  the  human  species. — ffiatoire  de  la  Dicouverte  de  la  CireuUuion^  p.  67,  69. 

f  Exercitatio  Anatomica  Secunda  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis,  Quiielmi  Harveii, 
p.  258.     Glascuse,  1751. 

X  '*  Cur  foetus  in  utero,  non  respirans  aerem,  usque  ad  mensem  decimum  ob 
del'ectum  respirationis  non  suffooatur  ?.  Cur  natus  in  septimo,  yel  octavo,  quam 
primum  aerem  inspiraverit,  inhibita  postmodum  respiratione,  ob  defectum  aeris 
suflFocatur  ?" 
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let;  The  infant  most  be  placed  in  the  prone  position,  in  order  that  all 
fluids^  which  might  obstruct  the  entranjo.  into  the  \?indpipc,  may  flow 
away. 

2d^  Nature'e  mode  of  operation  being  to  impress  the  trifacial  and  cuta- 
neous nerves,  the  external  excitors  of  respiration,  by  the  external  cold,  we 
must  dash  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  on  the  face  and  the  general  surface. 

3d,  We  must  proceed,  having  failed  to  excile  respiration,  to  imitate  the 
respiratory  movements. 

This  must  not  be  done  by  any  forcing  means^;  even  the  human  breath, 
forced  into  the  infant's  lips,  tear  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  foDtal  lungs.  We 
mu^t,  on  the  contrary,  adopt  some  measure  of  drawing  the  air  into  the 
lungs.  This  is  effectually  accomplished  by  first  placing  the  little  patient 
brbkly  in  the  prone  position,  to  clear  the  fauces ;  then  pressing  gently  on 
the  back ;  and  then  removing  that  pressure,  and  turning  it  gently  on  the 
side  and  a  little  beyond. 

4th,  Meantime,  the  limbs  are  to  be  rubbed,  with  gentle  pressure,  up- 
wards, to  promote  the  circulation,  by  propelling  the  venous  blood  towards 
the  heart. 

5th,  At  proper  intervals,  we  must  again  endeavor  to  excile  the  respira- 
tion physiologically. 

The  infant  is  to  be  placed  with  the  face  prone,  and  douched  alternately 
and  rapidly  with  water  of  the  temperatures  of  60°  and  100°  Fahr. 

High  and  low  temperatures  are  equally  excitants  of  the  reflex  function 
of  respiration,  and  their  power,  within  physiological  limits,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  of  those  temperatures. 

We  must  remember  that  the  newly-born  infant  is  a  creature  of  high  irri- 
tability and  low  stimulus,  and  that  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus 
are  open — ^both  events  greatly  calculated  to  protract  life  and  hope  in  the 
case  of  apnoea ;  and  we  must  long,  very  longy  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  save 
the  still-born. 

The  still-born  infant  has  been  restorjsd  after  it  has  been  neglected  for 
hours! 

There  is  a  remaining  consideration.  The  effect  of  apnoea  is  a  condition 
of  the  blood  surcharged  with,  and  poisoned  by,  carbonic  acid :  from  this 
condition  of  the  blood  a  secondary  asphyxia  and  convulsions  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  adult.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  be  the  case  with  the 
newly-born  infant;  I  trust  our  worthy  President  will  enlighten  us  on  this 
and  other  points  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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The  remedy  and  preventive  of  such  secondary  asphyxia  would  be,  free 
cxposdro  to  the  breeze,  with  the  inhalation  of  very  dilute,  pure  ammonia. 

The  treatment  of  the  still -bom  infant  may  finally  be  thus  briefly  resumed 
in  the  form  of  Rules  : 

1st,  Place  the  foetus  on  the  face ) 

2d,  Sprinkle  the  general  surface  briskly  with  cold  water. 

3d,  Make  gentle  pressure  on  the  back ;  remove  it,  and  turn  the  infant 
on  the  side ;  and  again  place  it  prone  with  pressure. 

4th,  Rub  the  limbs  with  gentle  pressure,  upwards. 

5th,  Repeat  the  sprinkling,  only  now,  with  cold  and  hot  water  (of  the 
temperature  of  60^  fend  100^  Fahr.)  alternately. 

6th,  Continue  these  measures,  or  renew  them,  from  time  to  time,  even 
for  hours. .  The  embers  of  life  may  not  be  entirely  extinct. 
"Latbat  scintillula  forsan." 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Free  Dispensary  op  the  New  Orleans  School  op  Medi- 
cine.— ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  liberal  patronage  bestowed  on  the 
New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  in  this,  its  first  lecture  term.  Its  first 
class  now  numbers  seventy-two,  and  we  are  quite  willing  that  the  list  should 
end  here,  so  far  as  oompari?on  with  any  other  new  school  in  the  land  goes. 
Of  course  much  of  the  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  evinced 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution  to  improve  the  system  of  medical  teach- 
ing. They  set  out  by  increasing  the  number  of  professors  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  thus,  by  dividing  the  labor,  insuring  that  the  student  shall  receive 
for  his  money  all  that  they  proniise  him.  They  lengthened  the  lecture 
term  one  month,  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  time  to  digest  what  he 
sees  and  hears;  and  they  adopted  a  system  oi daily  clinical  instruction — 
instruction  at  the  bed-side — ^by  ibeans  of  which  the  student  is  enabled  to 
watch  most  carefully  the  progress  of  disease  in  all  its  forms. 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  existing  system  of  medical  teaching  have 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  Southern  students  of  medicine,  as 
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well  as  that  of  phjeicians  throughout  the  land.  But  tho  faculty  aro 
not  satisfied  to  stop  here ;  they  propose  to  go  on  improving,  until  their 
institution  shall  stand  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled.  They  have  now 
opened  a  Free  Dupensary  for  the  indigent  sick  and  lying-in  women,  where 
advice  and  medicine  will  he  furnished  gratuitously  on  stated  days  of  each 
week.  In  New  Orleans,  the  word  Dispensary  is  something  new.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  uew  in  all  Southern  cities.  It  therefore  behooves  us 
to  tell  what  the  objects  of  the  institution  are — what  is  to  be  gained  by  iU 
establishment.  These  are,  threefold — first,  as  regards  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  student  of  medicine ;  second,  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  sick ;  and  third,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  State  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  Experience  at  the  North  has  proven  clearly,  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  cases  which  may  be  treated  at  the  Dispensary  with  for  more 
advantages  to  the  student  of  medicine.  Of  this  class  we  may  mention^  all 
minor  surgical  operations  which  do  not  require  the  patient  to  take  his  bed ; 
the.  large  class  of  skin  diseases;  various  chronic  affections ;  recent  cases  of 
venereal  disease ;  most  of  the  diseases  of  children,  etc.,  etc.  By  the  con- 
centration of  these  cases  at  tho  dispensary  on  stated  days,  the  student  is 
not  only  enabled  to  see  disease  in  variety,  but  he  is  required  to  make  diag- 
nosis, write  prescriptions,  apply  dressings,  and  compound  and  dispense 
medicines.  But  if  all  thb  is  useful  to  the  student,  there  is  still  another 
point  of  more  importance  than  all  others.  By  the  establishment  of  a 
lying-in  department,  the  student  is  enabled  to  attend  the  parturient  woman 
entrusted  to  his  care,  at  her  own  house,where  all  his  duties  may  be  performed 
with  the  most  comfort  to  his  patient,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  instruction 
to  himself. 

Again,  experience  in  our  Northern  cities  has  clearly  proven  that  a  large 
class  of  the  indigent  sick,can  be  more  comfortably  and  satisfactorily  taken 
care  of  at  dispensaries  than  in  hospitals.  A  large  number  of  these  people 
are  not  sick  enough  to  go  to  bed,  or,  if  they  are,  they  would  much  prefer 
to  lie  down  at  home.  The  husband,  if  not  very  sick,  would  prefer  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  nursed  by  his  wife,  ratlier  than  go  into  the  wards  of  an 
hospital.  He  may  bo  able  to  walk  to  the  dispensary  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  his  prescription,  or  he  may  be  visited  by  the  advanced  student  of  med- 
icine after  having  once  made  his  appearance  at  the  dispensary.  It  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  most  unfortunate  for  the  mother  of  a  family  to 
have  to  give  up  her  home,  husband  and  children,  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
the  hospital ,   and  more  especially  is  this  true  of  the  parturient  woman. 
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She  must  first  enter  the  hospital  iu  antioipation  of  the  coming  event;  this 
may  be  a  term  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks ;  and  then  she  must  lie  indefi- 
nitely after  her  accouchement.  In  the  meantime  her  home,  husband  and 
children,  are  suffering  for  her  attentions.  Again,  dispensaries  are  pecu- 
liarly useful  to  sick  children.  All  physicians  who  attend  hospitals  know, 
that  however  advantageous  they  may  be  to  adults,  they  are  not  proper 
places  for  little  children,  if  they  dan  possibly  receive  proper  attention  in 
any  other  way.  Experience  proves  (and  this  is  but  the  dictate  of  human 
nature)  that  parents  will  part  with  anything  sooner  than  with  their 
children.  If  the  laboring  man  is  able  to  pay  a  doctor  at  all,  he  will  pay 
him  to  attend  his  sick  child ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  is  unable, 
and  therefore  does  not  call  him  in  ;  the  child  is  prescribed  for  by  all  the 
kind  neighbors  around,  and  either  dies  for  want  of  proper  attention,  or,  if 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  last,  it  is  only  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  good.  The 
dispensary,  then,  is  the  proper  resort  for  women  (especially  lying-in 
women)  and  children,  as  here  they  can  receive  prompt  and  efficient  and 
gratuitous  aid.  The  lying-in  woman  receives  the  very  best  attention ;  for 
she  is  not  only  assigned  to  the  care  of  an  advanced  student  of  medicine, 
who  is  known  to  be  capable  of  attending  to  her  (and  is,  therefore,  far  su- 
perior to  the  female  midwife),  but  in  case  of  any  difficulty  whatsoever 
occurring  in  the  case,  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine  is  bound  to  give  prompt  assistance.  So  that,  in  reali- 
ty, the  indigent  parturient  female  who  places  herself  under  the  care  of  this 
dispensary,  is  better  oflf  than  many  women  of  ample  means,  who  from  a 
sense  of  false  modesty,  place  themselves  and  their  offspring  in  the  hands  of 
old  women  midwives,  who  either  do  mischief  by  meddling,  or  allow  mis- 
chief irreparable  to  take  place,  through  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  of 
arresting  or  relieving.  The  fact  is,  the  advantages  offered  the  sick  by  a 
dispensary  are  incalculable,  and  a  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject. 
As  for  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  establishment  of  this 
dispensary,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  community,  and  even  of  the 
whole  State,,  any  unprejudiced  eye  is  bound  to  see  it  at  a  glance.  Wher- 
ever dispensaries  have  been  established  the  communities  have  found  it  the 
cheapest  possible  mode  of  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Not  only  are  more 
lives  saved  to  the  community  (death  being  the  chief  item  of  expense,  when 
viewed  in  a  proper  light),  but  the  absolute  outlay  of  money  is  immensely 
reduced.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  Northern  cities  we  find 
free  dispensaries  for  the  indigent  sick  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
93 
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sapported  by  individual  coDtributions.  As  an  instance  of  the  immense 
amount  of  good;  that  may  be  done  in  this  way,  we  mention  en  passant, 
that  the  Demilt  Dispensary  of  New  York  City,  (a  oomparativcly  new  in- 
stitution) rendered  assistance  to  over  20,000  sick  persons  durinc;  the  year 
1855, — and  this  at  a  cost  certainly  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  amount 
expended  by  our  Charity  Hospital  for  its  attentions  to  15,000  in  one  year. 

We  say  then,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  faculty  of  the  New 
Orleans  School  of  Medicine  have  opened  an  institution  (its  Dispensary) 
which,  if  treated  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  is  certainly  due  from 
an  enlightened  community,  will  not  only  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
indigent  portion  of  our  community,  and  consequently  to  the  ichole  commu 
nity,  but  will,  by  ridding  the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  a  large 
number  of  sick  persons  who  are  now  forced  to  take  refuge  there,  relieve 
the  State  of  a  very  heavy  tax  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  faculty 
have  opened  their  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils — wishing  at  the 
same  time  to  give  their  mite  towards  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity;  but 
they  are  sure  that  neither  the  people  of  this  State  nor  of  this  City  will  ex- 
pect them  to  furnish  medicines  gratis  to  thousands.  One  or  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  thrown  into  the  dispensary  in  the  shape  of  medicines, 
will  enable  them  to  do  more  good  than  has  ever  before  been  done  in  New 
Orleans  with  four  times  the  amount  of  money. 

Here,  then,  is  another  of  the  improvements  already  begun  by  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 


Tub  California  State  ]\Ikdical  Journal. —  Case  of  Comple^r 
Labor, — Professional  courtesf/  and  etiquette. — Fiat  Justitia,  rvat  caelum. 
To  the  honor  of  our  profession  be  it  said,  that  although  private  bicker- 
ings and  jealousies  amongst  its  noembers  are  far  too  numerous,  and  seem 
in  the  nature  of  tilings  almost  unavoidable,  still  there  is  usually  found  in 
enlightened  communities  an  ^^ctjirit  de  corpSy*  which  makes  the  educa 
ted  and  zealous  members  of  the  fraternity  shrink  from  anything  like  a 
public  exposure  of  the  professional  short-comings  of  their  brethren — and 
more  especially  of  that  class  usually  termed  "  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced." If.  there  be  in  a  medical  man  one  virtue  which  outshines  all 
others  put  together,  that  virtue  is  charity.  Without  charity,  a  man  can 
scarcely  be  honest,  because  he  is  ever  unwilling  to  admit  the  honesty  of 
purpose  or  action  of  his  fellow-men.     Show  us  a  medical  man  ever  willing 
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to  publicly  expose  the  professional  frailties  of  his  brethren^  and  we  will 
show  you  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  charity — a  man  willing  to  under- 
mine his  neighbor's  house,  in  order  to  secure  a  foundation  for  his  own.  It 
is  but  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  medical  men  should,  amongst  them- 
selves, compare  the  relative  abilities  and  acquirements  of  their  brethren, 
and,  in  their  private  coteries,  even  criticise  the  short-comings  of  individ- 
uals ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed,  that  they  are  seen  before  the  world  revelling 
in  the  misfortunes  of  their  brethren,  or,  hook  in  hand,  trying  to  drag  them 
from  their  fair  position  in  society. 

These  are  reflections  induced  by  reading  in  the  October  number  of  the 
California  State  Medical  Journal,  an  account  of  a  "  Case  of  Complex  La- 
bor," reported  to  the  Sacramento  Medical  Society,  by  J.  L.  Simmons,  M. 
D.,  October  15th,  1856.  We  propose  to  review  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  most  interesting  case  as  fully  as  the  time  before  us  will  allow, 
and  if  our  ink  is  at  all  unpalatable  to  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  the 
fault  lies  with  themselves;  we  can  only  say, 

**  This  is  truo  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not — the  rod. 
But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G— d." 

It  seems,  that  on  the  29th  of  September  last,  Dr.  J.  L.    Simmons,  of 

Sacramento,  was  called  to  attend  Mrs. ,  in  labor.     He  arrived  at 

7,  A.  M.  From  the  attending  midwife  he  learned  that  the  patient  had 
been  in  labor  since  11  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  but  that  she  thought 
no  progress  had  been  made  since  2,  A.  M.  Physical  exploration  proved 
the  head  of  the  child  t^  be  resting  on  the  perinaeum — having  passed 
thrbugh  the  os  uteri.  In  other  words,  the  first  stage  of  labor  was  complete, 
and  the  second  considerably  advanced.  The  general  symptoms  of  the 
patient  were  evidently  unfavorable.  In  Dr.  S.'s  own  words — "  The  pa- 
tient seemed  much  exhausted;  pulse  quick  and  more  feeble  than  I  expect- 
ed to  find  in  one  of  her  temperament ;  pains  short  and  feeble  ;  face  con- 
gested, and  some  head  symptoms ;  making  me  anxious  in  regard  to  puer- 
peral convulsion.s.'*  (We  wish  the  reader  to  mark  well  the  foregoing  train 
of  symptoms.)  Dr.  S.  found  the  "  soft  parts  firm  and  unyielding,"  and 
ordered  a  hip  bath.  Farther  examination  now  detected  no  pro- 
gress ;  "  pains  were  lessening,  and  exhaustion  of  the  patient  more  mani- 
fest." He  now  administered  two  doses  of  wine  of  ergot,  one  drachm  each, 
with  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  between  the  doses.  "  The  pains  in 
creased  in  strength  and  regularity,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  first  dose,  the 
second  stage  of  labor  was  completed" — the  child  was  born.     He  now  set 
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about  delivering  the  placenta;  be  applied  tbe  bandage  to  the  pa;tieDt^  used 
friction,  etc.,  over  tbe  uterine  region,  and  made  some  traction  on  tbe  cord, 
but  "  without  apparent  effect."  "  An  hour  elapsed,  Tfben  some  flowing 
was  manifest.  I  now  resolved  to  remove  the  placenta.  Following  up  tbe 
funis,  I  easily  passed  my  band  into  tbe  uterine  cavity,  and  grasping  the 
central  portion  of  tbe  placenta,  I  endeavored  to  effect  its  removal,  which  1 
failed  to  do  in  consequence  of  extensive  adhesion.  Slight  contractions 
were  excited  by  tbe  manipulations.  During  tbe  day  tbe  patient  was  easy, 
complaining  only  of  slight  tenderness  on  tbe  left  side.  Cold  friction  with 
ice  was  continued,  and  some  nourishment  administered.  Several  attempts 
were  made  during  this  time  to  remove  tbe  placenta  in  tbe  manner  directed, 
and  by  insinuating  my  fingers  beneath  tbe  outer  edge,  but  without  effect; 
tbe  mass  peeming  firmly  attached.  Towards  tbe  last,  contractions  were 
more  firm,  but  no  great  difficulty  experienced  in  passing  tbe  cervix.  More 
flowing  was  apparent,  and  attributing  the  feebleness  of  contraction  to  ex- 
hausting labor,  I  resolved  to  attempt  to  excite  full  action  by  tbe  use  of 
ergot."  This  remedy  was  administered.  In  the  meantime,  Br.  S.Jsays  he 
met  with  Dr.  Morse,  and  having  described  the  case  to  him,  be,  Dr.  M., 
agreed  that  the  placenta  should  be  detached  piecemeal,  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  accomplished.  The  ergot  diil  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
Dr.  S.  undertook  the  operation  of  detachment.  He  detached  "  about  one- 
third  of  the  mass,"  when  the  contractions  became  stronger  and  benumbed 
his  fingers.  Considerable  traction  was  made  on  tbe  cord  in  tbe  meantime, 
and  it  at  last  parted  from  the  placenta.  He  persevered  in  the  operation  of 
detachment,  '^  until  the  pressure  and  numbness  became  unbearable,"  and 
then  he  sent  for  Dr.  Brown  to  a8sii>t  him  in  the  operation.  Dr.  Brown  ar- 
rived in  a  short  time,  examined  the  patient,  and  advised  the  suspension 
of  manipulations,  rest,  and  opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  arrest|bemorrhage, 
if  possible.  Dr.  S.  was  uneasy,  and  requested  more  counsel.  Dr.  Mor?e 
was  called  in,  and  arrived  about  half  an  hour  after  Dr.  Brown  bad  made 
his  examination.  By  this  time  the  symptoms  of  tbe  patient  "  evinced 
great  prostration.  Pulse  quick  and  feeble;  anxiety  of  expression,  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities."  Dr.  Morse  examined  the  patient,  and,  on 
retiring  to  consult  with  Drs.  S.  and  B.,  announced  the  existence  of  *'  la- 
ceration transversely  of  the  vagina,  on  its  posterior  surface,  near  its  connec- 
tion with  the  uterus."  Through  this  he  felt  the  body  of  the  uterus  so 
firmly  contracted,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  placenta  being  in  so 
firmly  contracted  a  body. 
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Suffice  it  now  to  say,  the  patient  died  at  5  o'clock  on  the  4th  October, 
or  between  five  and  six  days  after  Dr.  S.  was  first  called  to  her.  An 
autopsy  was  performed  twetU^  Jwurs  (!)  after  death.  The  whole  poste- 
rior oul  de  sac  of  the  vagina  was  ruptured.  The  laceration  was  transverse, 
involving  more  than  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  vagina,  and  the  torn 
edges  were  ragged  and  irregular,  apparently  having  undergone  semi- 
sphacelation.  The  uterus  was  not  ruptured,  but  within  it,  and  at  its  fun- 
das,  was  found  about  the  sixth  part  of  a  placenta,  a  small  portion  being 
still  adherent. 

From  all  we  can  gather,  the  death  of  the  patient  under  Dr.  Simmons' 
care,  seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  community  of  which  she  was  a 
member.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  led  to  infer  that  there  were  whis- 
perings of  mal-practice,  and  that  he  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  encounter 
primarily  this  terrible  case,  found  his  reputation  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
uninformed  (in  a  professional  point  of  view)  public,  who,  operated  on  by 
passion  and  the  secret  influence  of  enemies,  would  condemn  him  without  a 
hearing.  He  carries  his  case,  then,  before  the  Sacramento  Medical  Society 
— gives  an  honest  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  leaves  it  with  them  to 
decide  whether  he  was  guilty  of  mal-practice  or  not.  This  society  appoints 
a  committee  of  five  of  its  members  (Drs.  Logan,  Oatman,  Hatch,  Proctor 
and  Taylor,)  to  take  testimony  in  the  case  and  report.  The  committee 
takethe  testimony  of  all  the  physicians  who  were  present,  (Drs.  Simmons, 
Brown,  Morse,  Phelan,  and  Ellis),  as  well  as  that  of  the  midwife,  (Mrs. 
Smith),  they  examine  the  alcoholic  preparation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pa- 
tient which  were  taken  from  her  twenty  hours  after  death,  and  they  make 
a  formal  and  very  able  report  on  the  following  basis — viz. :  "  Concluding, 
at  last,  that  the  society  from  which  their  power  emanated,  was  not  a  civil 
tribunal,  but  a  scientific  institution,  the  committee  deemed  that  they  could 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  profession,  by  testing  the  merits  of  the 
case,  so  far  as  the  laceration  is  concerned,  and  iw  furtli^,  according  to 
standard  authorities,  and  the  recognized  principles  of  medicine." 

Acting  under  this  impulse — an  impulse  founded  on  all  that  is  scientific, 
honorable,  just  and  humane — the  committee  have  made  a  report  which 
altogether  tends  to  exonerate  Dr.  Simmons  from  the  charge  of  having  any 
agency  in  causing  the  fatal  rupture ;  indeed,  they  go  farther,  and  express 
the  opinion  that  it  is  '^  probable  the  laceration  took  place  during  the  inter-* 
val  between  2  and  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,"  the  hour  at  which  Dr.  Simmons  first 
arrived. 
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In  their  report,  the  oommittee  quote  aothority  to  show,  that  laeeraUon 
of  the  vagina  is  a  very  rare  occurrence — ^happening'only  once  in  2,735 
cases  (Collins);  that  it  may  occur  during  labor  with  '^  no  circumstance 
connected  with  the  labor  which  could  lead  us  to  anticipate  it/'  (Collins); 
and  that  laceration  high  up  in  the  vagina  may  occur  in  skillful  hands, 
without  any  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  time  it  happened,  and  that  no  bad 
symptoms  may  be  developed  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  hours."  (Case 
Reported  by  M.  Graus,  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Royale  de  Medicincy 
Belgium.)  They  also  show  from  authority,  ^'  that  ruptures  of  the  vagina 
can  be  produced  by  the  child's 'causing  too  much  distension  of  the  walls 
of  the  vaginal  canal  while  passing  through  it :  also,  that  "  uterine  contrac- 
tion alone  may  produce  transverse  laceration  of  the  vagina." 

Dr.  Simmons  is,  then,  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  mal-practice  by  really 
a  jury  of  his  professional  peers,  selected  by  the  medical  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member. .  But  there  now  arises  a  new  phase  of  affiurs — one  which 
must  cause  .the  eye  of  the  honest  and  charitable  physician  to  stare,  and  his 
cheek  to  burn  with  shame,  while  he  reads  the  damning  record  of  his  profes- 
sion disgraced.  Three  members  of  the  Sacramento  Medical  Society  have 
thought  proper  to  protest  against  the  report  of  the  committee,  and,  to 
show  their  professional  zeal,  we  suppose,  have  even  gone  further  and  in- 
serted the  same  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  case  and  the  report  of 
the  committee,  in  the  State  Medical  Journal.  We  give  their  protest  en- 
tire, and  take  the  liberty  of  analyzing  it : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Sacramento  County  Medical  Society, 
would  respectfully  enter  their  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
lleport,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First. — Because  they  are  of  opinion  that  its  incorporation  into  medical 
history  will  exert  a  bad  effect  in  Medico-Legal  and  Medico-Moral  medi- 
cine, through  the  expressed  and  implied  probability  that  such  a  lesion, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  be  explained  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
operation  of  natural  causes. 

Second. — Because,  while  they  are  willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
laceration  of  the  vagina,  during  the  progress  of  parturition,  they  are  not 
willing  to  concede  to  the  foregoing  case  the  application  of  any  probability 
of  that  kind. 

Third. — They  do  not  consider  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  Report,  as 
sufficiently  analagous  to  sustain  the  general  conjecture  of  the  committee. 

Fourth. — They  cannot  convince  themselves  that  such  an  extensive 
laceration  could  exist  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  without  greater  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  nor  can  they  conceive,  if  it  were  so,  how  such  a 
length  of  time  could  elapse  during  which  a  retained  placenta  led  to 
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frequent  manipulations  with  and  without  chloroform,  and  the  lesion 
itaelf  not  discovered  during  said  period,  even  with  an  inexperienced  prac- 
titioner. 

Fifth. — They  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  emhraced  in  the  Report  is 
all  that  could  be  adduced  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  case — e.  g., 
the  inexperience  of  the  attending  physician. 

For  these  leading  considerations,  they  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
protest  against  the  case  referred  to  being  received  as  a  case  which  might 
be  subsequently  cited  in  palliation  of  the  most  obvious  and  aggravated 
mal-proctice. 

James  Blake,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
John  F.  Morse,  M.  D., 
T.  M.  Morton,  M.D. 
Sacramento,  November  28,  1856. 

That  the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this  protest  will  find  it  most  diffi- 
cult-to  convince  their  brethren  abroad  of  their  exceeding  zeal  for  keeping 
the  pages  of  medical  history  unsullied  in  a  "  Medico-Legal,"  and  more 
especially  in  a  "  Medico-^SfaraZ"  point  of  view,  we  here  venture  to  pre- 
dict. We  have  said  before,  that  charity  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  physician ;  the  protest  says  loudly  that  they  are  strangers 
to  charity,  and  the  consequence  is  as  inevitable  as  it  must  be  unpalatable 
to  them.  But  they  do  not  see  "  that  such  a  lesion  under  such  circuui- 
stances,  should  be  explained  upon  the  grounds  of  the  operation  of  natural 
causes."  How  different  things  appear  when  viewed  through  different 
media  !  Now  we  never  heard  of  Dr.  Simmons,  nor  of  Drs.  Blake,  (F.K. 
C.S),  Morse  and  Morton,  before  in  our  lives ;  yet,  with  the  whole  history 
of  this  unfortunate  case  before  us,  we  see  all  the  j^rohabiliiics  of  the  acci- 
dent having  happened  to  the  patient  before  Dr.  Simmons  reached  her  at  7, 
A.  M.,  of  the  29th  September.  When  Dr.  S.  first  saw  the  patient,  she 
seemed  "  much  exhausted ;  pulse  quick  and  more  feeble  than  I  expected'to 
find  in  one  of  her  temperament;  pains  short  and  feeble;  face  congested, 
and  some  head  symptoms,  making  me  anxious  in  regard  to  puerperal  con- 
vulsions." The  patient  was  taken  in  labor  at  11  o'clock  the  previous  even- 
ing, but  no  progress  had  been  made  since  2,  A.  M.;  consequently  she  had 
been  in  labor  only  eight  hours,  and  during  the  Ivi^t/ive  hours  the  contrac- 
tions had  been  inefficient  and  no  progress  had  been  made.  Docs  so  little 
labor  as  is  here  shown  to  have  occurred,  ever,  per  se,  produce  the  symp- 
toms which  Dr.  S.  enumerates  as  existing  in  his  patient  when  he  first  saw 
her — a  woman,  too,  who  had  previously  been  in  good  health  ?  On  the 
contrary,  would  not  any  practitioner  of  experience  have  at  once,  on  the 
strength  of  such  symptoms  and  the  previous  history  of  the  woman,  sus- 
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pcoted  some  grave  complication  ?  We  feel  sore  that  the  reply  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  brethren  will  be,  no,  to  the  first  question,  and,  yes,  to  the  last. 
At  any  rate,  Dr.  Simmons  has  the  strength  of  our  humble  voice  so  far. 

Did  the  ergot  which  Dr.  S.  gave  at  first  produce  the  laceration  by  in- 
creasing the  contractile  or  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  ?  No  one  can 
answer  this  question  positivcli/,  either  pro  or  con.  That  it  did  not  have 
this  injurious  effect  we  think  in  the  highest  degree  prohahU,  In  the  first 
place,  the  dose  was  small,  and  repeated  but  once  at  full  interval :  the  U. 
S.  Dispensatory  says,  that  the  dose  of  wine  of  ergot  for  a  woman  in  labor 
is  "  two  or  three  fluidrachms,"  whereas  Dr.  S.  gave  but  one  fluidrachm  at 
a  dose.  Again,  Dr.  S.  tells  us,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot  the 
pains  increased  in  strength  and  regularity,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  first 
dose  the  second  stage  of  labor  was  completed.  He  nowhere  tells  us  that 
the  pains  which  expelled  the  child  were  at  all  excessive.  The  only  error 
that  we  can  conceive  of  in  his  giving  the  ergot,  was  that  he  gave  it  when 
he  says,  himself,  that  the  soft  parts  were  "  firm  and  unyielding."  Yet  he 
says  that  this  was  the  case  before  be  gave  the  hip  bath,  and  as  he  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  soft  parts  relaxed  under  the  action  of  the  bath,  he 
leaves  room  for  the  uncharitable  to  say  that  they  did  not.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  more  willing  to  suppose  that  they  did  relax,  and  that  he  therefore 
gave  the  ergot. 

Did  Dr.  Simmons  rupture  the  vagina  of  his  patient  by  any  rude  mani- 
pulation whatever  ?  We  say  emphatically,  no.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  expressed  or  implied,  which  can  lead  to  such  a  conclusion 
Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that  an  accoucheur  could  possibly  inflict  such 
an  injury  on  a  woman,  after  the  extrusion  of  the  child,  without  causing 
her  such  suffering  as  would  induce  the  loudest  complaints  and  make  the 
act  on  his  part  palpable  to  all  in  attendance.  Such  an  idea,  then,  should 
be  summarily  dismissed. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  "first"  point  in  the  protest  under  consideration 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  report  of  the  committee  shows  by  the  best  of 
authority  that  rupture  of  the  vagina  can  occur  from  the  "  operation  of 
natural  causes,"  and  there  are  no  "  circumstances"  to  prove  that  Dr.  S. 
had  any  agency  whatever  in  producing  the  "  IcFion ;"  on  the  contrary, 
everything  goes  to  show  that  it  occurred  before  he  saw  the  patient. 

The  "  second"  point  of  the  protest  requires  no  comment.  It  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  the  language  being  so  construed  as  to  prove  most 
clearly  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  a  total  want  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
protesters. 
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The  'Hhird''  point  exhibits  a  gpirit  of  arrogance  and  dogmatism  which 
must  disgust  every  man  who  is  possessed  of  ordinary  modesty.  '<  They 
do  not  consider  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  Report,  as  sufficiently 
analogous  to  sustain  the  general  Conjectures  of  the  committee !  V  And 
yet  not  one  word  in  the  way  of  argument  or  explanation  will  they  deign 
to  favor  us  with.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  oases  cited  by  the 
committee  should  be  analogous  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Simmons  in  all  their 
details.  The  committee  set  out  with  the  object  of  proving  certain  impor- 
tant points  in  relation  to  laceration  of  the  vagina ;  they  have  proved  them 
beyond  all  caviling ;  in  so  doing,  the  case  of  Dr.  Simmons  becomes  com- 
parative, and  the  comparison  redounds  to  his  advantage  in  ioto. 

The  "  fourth"  point  of  the  protesters  is,  that "  thei/  cannot  convince  thefn- 
selves  that  such  an  exten^sive  laceration  could  exist/or  twelve  or  Ji/teen  hours 
without  greater  constitutional  disturbance,"  nor  can  they  believe  that  even 
<<  an  inexperienced  practitioner''  could  have  manipulated  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  lesion  without  detecting  it !  I  As  for  the  first  part  of  this 
point,  if  the  committee  had  adduced  f/tj^  cases,  instead  of  two,  to  show 
the  falsity  of  their  position,  they  could  not  be  "  convinced."  "  He  who  is 
convinced  against  hid  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  The  second  part 
of  the  point  needs  but  a  few  words.  We  believe  the  fact  has  been  long 
conceded,  that  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  the  great  stumbling  block  of  the 
inexperienced.  Tell  a  young  practitioner  what  the  disease  is,  and  he  can 
generally  tell  you  what  to  do  for  it,  but  he  can  by  no  means  so  readily 
make  a  diagnosis*  We  have  known  the  inexperienced  yoting  physician  to 
touch  the  child  in  utero,  and  yet  not  know  what  part  he  touched — aye,  we 
have  known  the  experienced  physician  to  commit  the  same  blunder.  Who, 
if  he  has  anything  like  free  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  does  not  almost 
daily  see  errors  in  diagnosis  ?  Yet  is  every  man  who  commits  an  error, 
or  who  fails  to  detect  that  which  is  at  once  palpable  to  his  brother  practi- 
tioner, to  be  set  down  as  an  ass  ?  Does  not  the  lawyer  commit  errors  7 
Does  not  the  builder  do  the  same  thing?  Aye,  cannot  even  the  mathe- 
matician 7  Then  would  it  have  been  anything  impossible  for  even  an 
eaperienced  accoucheur  to  have  passed  his  hand  into  the  vagina  of  the 
patient  in  question,  and  thence  into  a  uterus  the  mouth  of  which  was 
open,  without  immediately  detecting  the  rent  in  the  vagina  7  For  our 
own  part,  we  see  nothing  surprising  in  this  part  of  Dr.  Simmons'  conduct, 
nothing  for  which  he  should  be  branded  by  hb  brethren.  If  any  advan- 
tage to  the  patient  could  have  resulted  from  his  detecting  the  lesion  at  an 
94 
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early  date^  then  might  the  fidends  of  the  deceased  have  had  some  caofle  for 
complaint  As  it  was,  the  autopsy  proved  he  was  right  in  diagnosticating 
adherent  placenta;  this  had  to  be  removed;  and  in  directing  his  attention 
to  this  point  he  overlooked  the  more  serious  complication  under  which  his 
patient  was  laboring,  yet  one  which  was  irremediable. 

As  for  the  ^'  fifth'^  point  in  the  protest  it  is  simply  puerile^  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  The  protesters  do  not  think  <<  that  the  evidence  embraced  in 
the  Report  is  all  that  could  be  adduced  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  case — e.  g,^  the  inexperience  of  the  attending  physician/'  In  the 
name  of  all  that'  is  just  and  honest,  if  they  had  any  other  ^^  evidence" 
which  could  be  adduced  to  the  disadvantage  (as  they  might  think)  of  Dr. 
S.,  why  did  they  not  come  out  with  it  like  men,  and  not,  by  this  species 
of  inuendo,  heap  suspicion  on  the  head  of  their  fellow-man  ?  If  they 
think  it  legitimate  or  liberal  in  them  to  carry  the  investigation  farther  than 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Sacramento  Medical  Society  deemed  it  should 
be  carried,  then  should  they  have  frankly  proclaimed  the  '^  evidence,''  so 
that  their  fellow-man  might  at  least  have  had  the  oppoilunity  of  refuting 
it.  But  no,  '^  Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection,"  and  these 
buckram  champions  in  the  cause  of  <^  Medico-iKfbra^  Medicine"  prefer  to 
record  a  damning  insinuation. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  this  whole  affair  now  comes.  Appended  to  all . 
that  we  have  been  discussing,  in  this  same  October  number  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Medical  Journal^  is  a  long  review  of  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings connected  with  this  most  unfortuate  case.  With  a  single  exception 
(and  in  that  instance  the  editor's  conduct  was  condemned  by  all  good  men), 
we  do  not  know  of  a  precedent  on  which  to  base  the  propriety  of  the  sim- 
ultaneous publication  of  an  article  and  a  review  of  it.  Such  an  act  is  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  journalism,  contrary  to  etiquette,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  illiberal.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  to  forestall  public  opinion,  and 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  persecution  which  have  already  been  wantonly  cast 
around  the  legs  of  a  fellow-man.  If  such  be  the  course  of  conduct  which 
the  California  State  Medical  Journal  has  marked  out  for  itself,  its  career 
will  be  short  and  its  reputation  unenviable. 

But  if  the  publication  of  the  review  in  the  siune  number  of  the  journal 
be  unfair,  what  will  our  readers  think  when  we  tell  them  that  Uie  review 
is  anoni/maus;  the  man  who  wrote  it  is  without  a  name ;  or,  if  he  has 
one,  he  is  either  ashamed  of  it,  or  afiraid  to  record  it  The  zealous  fiiend 
of  ^'  Medico-ifemZ  Medicine" — the  sdf-samficing  conservator  of  the  gujfkr^ 
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ingpeapky  and  with  a  face  most  sanctimonious  in  its  every  lineament,  he 

drapes  his  shoulders  with  the  hallowed  garb  of  ^'  Cehua/'  and,  stealing  his 

poisoned  dagger  from  beneath  its  sacred  folds,  plunges  it  into  the  back  of 

a  youthful  and  unfortunate  fellow-man. 

**  Oh  for  a  forty-parson  power,  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  I" 

And  oh  for  the  dust  from  good  old  Celsus'  feet,  to  cast  into  the  reviewer's 
throat,  and  choke  his  words  as  he  cries  for  mercy ! 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  menf  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  great 
charm  of  being  experienced  practitioners  of  medicine,  shall  be  allowed 
quietly  to  damn  the  reputation  and  future  happiness  of  their  fellow-man, 
by  urging,  as  evidence  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  "  most  obvious  and 
aggravated  malpractice,"  that  he  is  tneapcrtcwcccf.^  Is  this  cAartVy .?  Is 
this  liberality  ?  Or,  rather,  is  it  not  hypocritical  impudence,  and  an  un- 
mitigated insult  to  all  the  better  feelings  which  emanate  from  the  bosom 
of  man  ?  Have  these  three  gentlemen  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were 
once  young  and  ineaperienced  f  Who  is  the  natural  friend  of  the  young 
practitioner  of  medicine  7  Who  does  he  often  look  to,  both  through  the 
medium  of  books  and  in  person,  to  help  him  when  in  doubt  and  difficulty  ? 
'Tifl  the  man  of  experience.  Not  merely  men  of  gray  hairs,  the  evidences 
of  whose  knowledge  shine  only  on  the  surface  of  their  pates ;  but  men 
who  have  profitably  exercised  that  complicated  organ  contained  within 
their  crania.  One  smile  on  the  experienced  man's  &ce  causes  the  young 
aspirant's  heart  to  leap  with  joy,  and  one  word  of  approval  spoken  behind 
his  back  brings  peace  and  gladness  to  his  little  fireside ;  whDe  a  chilly 
frown,  or  dark  insinuation,  drives  even  hope  from  his  habitation.  Then 
who  would  not  sooner  smile  than  frown  ?  Who  would  not  sooner  approve 
than  inffluuate  1 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  have  done.  We  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  lengthened  reviews,  as  such  is  not  the  province  of  our  journal ; 
wo  generally  express  our  opinions  of  books,  etc.,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, always  endeavoring  to  be  fair  in  our  aims,  even  if  we  choose  strong 
language.  We  are  sure  our  patrons  will  not  think  so  many  pages  of  this 
number  ill  appropriated  when  they  see  our  reasons. 

1st,  We  have  seen  a  fellow  medical  man  with  his  reputation  and  his 
future  welfare  in  the  rude  scale  of  public  opinion,  and  this  scale  being 
turned  against  him  by  the  powerful  yet  silent  blast  of  insinuation  and  sus- 
picion; we  think  our  humble  voice  may  at  least  cheer  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  we  have  spoken  loudly  for  him. 
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2d,  We  have  seen  a  professional  brother  most  directly  charged  with 
being  guilty  of  *'  the  most  obyious  and  aggravated  malpractice  f  we  be- 
licye  him  to  be  most  truly  iuTwcentf  and  we  have  said  so. 

3d,  We  have  witnessed  in  the  conduct  of  the  '^  protestors"  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  gross  violation  of  professional  etiquette  towards  a  pro- 
fessional brother — viz.,  the  public  record  of  their  protest,  after  a  committee 
of  their  own  society  had  acquitted  him  of  the  grave  chaige  heaped  upon 
him ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty  as  journalists  to  say  so. 

4th,  We  think  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of,  and  most  highly  illiberal 
in  a  medical  man,  to  say  aught  which  ipay  tend  to  injure  hi^  professional 
brother  without  making  his  name  so  plainly  known,  that  the  injured  party 
may  fully  avail  himself  of  it  in  making  his  defence. 

5th,  We  think  it  unprofessional  and  uncharitable  for  the  older  members 
of  our  profession  to  urge  the  want  of  experience  in  their  younger  brethren 
as  evidencey  either  of  their  inability  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  or  their  greater 
tendency  to  inflict  injury. 

Philadelphia  Mxdical  and  Suboigal  Journal.— In  our  Decem- 
ber number,  we  made  the  following  quotation  from  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  and  commented  on  it : 

"  TJie  Medical  FbrZe?.— Our  old  and  amiable  friend,  Dr.  J.  V.  C. 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  world-renowned  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  comes  down  on  his  hunters  with  a  ludicrous  vengeance,  and  de- 
molishes the  foremost  of  the  pack  with  an  easy  sang  froid,  quite  refr^- 
ing.  The  fight  is  a  pretty  one,  and  we  predict  that  many  hard  words  will 
be  bandied  before  it  is  over.  Orthodoxy,  in  the  minds  of  many,  sits  very 
loosely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  World;  for  our  own 
part  we  are  disposed  to  be  merely  '^  a  looker  on  in  Vienna,''  and  in  the 
conviction  that  <'  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail"  let  the  world  wag  its 
own  way.'* 

Now,  so  far  as  the  position  of  the.  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  is  concerned,  we  are  quitd  willing  to  let  it  stand  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  its  own  language  above  quoted.  If  it  is  satisfied,  we  are. 
But  the  late  January  number  of  thb  Journal,  <<  comes  down  on  us  with  a 
ludicrous  vengeance,"  which  we  would  quote  entire,  if  we  had  not  &r  bet- 
ter use  for  our  pages. 

In  our  December  number,  we  confessed  that  we  were  somewhat  pushed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     Its 
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own  language  asserted  that  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith  is  its  <f  old  and  amiable 
friend  f*  its  own  language  declares  that  Dr.  Smith  ^'  demolishes  the  fore- 
most of  the  pack  with  an  easy  sang  ^id ;"  and  its  own  language  sajs  that 
this  "  easy  sang  firoid"  is  "  quite  refreshing." 

We  are  in  exchange  with  nearly  all  the  medical  journals  in  this  country; 
the  majority  of  them  have  noticed  the  receipt  of  one  or  more  numbers  of 
the  Medical  World^  and  some  of  them  have  noticed  its  attacks  on  one  or 
more  editors  of  medical  journals ;  but  all  of  them  frown  on  the  Medical 
World,  and  not  one  of  them,  save  the  PhOadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  acknowledges  its  editor  as  an  <'  old  and  amiable  friend,"  or  ex- 
presses itself  as  '^  refreshed"  by  reading  the  scurrilous  articles  it  contains. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  were  somewhat  staggered  by  the  language 
of  the  I^adelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  felt  (as  we  now  feel) 
that  we  had  a  right  to  ask  it  to  explain  itself, — in  other  words,  to  say  dis- 
tinctly whether  it  was  ''  fish,  flesh  or  fowl."  At  the  same  time,  we  went  a 
little  further,  and  said,  that  it  certainly  looked  '^  fishy,"  and  its  association, 
in  point  of  friendship,  was  "  decidedly  foul." 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  Philadelphia  Mectical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, just  received,  we  find  ourselves  taken  to  task  and  so  decently  (!!) 
abused,  that  we  almost  imagined  ourselves  in  the  Philadelphia  fish  market. 
But  this  is  all  nothing,  except  that  it  looks  as  if  the  editor  of  this  journal 
believes  that  we  intended  to  direct  an  insult  at  him.  If  so,  he  is  mistaken. 
We  were  only  surprised  at  the  position  he  had  assumed,  and  we  were 
anxious  that  a  journal  with  which  we  are  in  exchange,  should  stand  on 
unquestionable  ground — and  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished; 
by^the  time  its  next  number  comes  out,  it  will  be  ^'  all  right,"  barring  the 
decent  abuse.  It  now  openly  avows  that  it  "  abjures  his  (Dr.  Smith's) 
principles  in  toto,"  and  as  the  ^^ principles*'  of  a  man  make  him  what  he 
is,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  no  longer  claims 
him  as  an  '^  old  and  amiable  friend."  At  least  we  will  be  charitable 
enough  to  take  this  for  granted. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  calls  us  "smart,"  and 
speaks  of  us  as  "  young  professors"  and  "  young  editors."  As  for  the  first 
named  compliment,  we  merely  allude  to  it  in  a  delicate  way — confessing 
that  it  has  touched  our  vanity.  The  latter  compliment  we  could  dwell  on 
at  considerable  length  if  our  space  permitted  it.  If  there  is  anything  we 
are  proud  of,  it  is  that  we  are  "  young  professors"  and  young  editors," 
(more  especially  as  we  are  thought  to  be  '^  smart"),  and  the  only  regret  we 
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have  about  the  matter  is,  that;  like  an  exchange,  we  may  some  day  become 
superannuated. 


Bozemal's  Operation  jpor  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula. — Mr.  Baker 
Brown;  of  St.  Mai/s  Hospital^  London^  reports  a  case  of  yesico-va^al 
fistula  cored  by  the  button  suture  operation^  ^^  devised  by  Dr.  Bozeman;  of 
Alabama,  in  America."  The  operation  was  entirely  successful,  and  '^  Mr. 
Brown  observed  that  this  method  of  operation  had  convinced  him  that 
cases  hitherto  intractable  to  treatment  would  be  found  to  be  curable  by  this 
operation." 


Effects  of  Chloeofoem  on  Uteeine  Conteaotions. — ^In  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  North  American  Medico- Cfhirurgicfd  Review,  we  find 
some  very  interesting  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Jno.  Hardin  on  the 
subject  of  "  Transverse  Presentations  of  the  Foetus."  The  following, 
however,  has  attracted  our  especial  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance and  its  being  altogether  contrary  to  our  own  experience.  While 
treating  of  remedies  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  uterus 
before  undertaking  version,  the  author  says — "  Fortunately,  modern  inves- 
tigation has  brought  to  our  knowledge  a  remedy,  prompt,  efficient,  and  so 
nearly  safe  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
This  remedy,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  chloroform,  used  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing as  full  and  complete  anaesthesia  as  would  be  required  for  ampu- 
tating a  limb.  It  holds  the  uterine  action  in  complete  abeyance,  so  that 
we  may  calmly  and  considerately  employ  any  mode  of  changing  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  child  that  we  may  desire." 

Now,  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  author  does  not  stand  alone  in  thus 
believing  in  the  power  that  chloroform  possesses  over  the  contractility  of 
the  uterine  muscular  fibre.  Even  Simpson  himself,  the  father .  of  '<  chlo- 
roform in  midwifery,"  speaks  of  the  deep  state  of  ansethesia  suspending 
uterine  action,  or  even  causing  relaxation  of  the  organ.  If  it  be  true,  that 
the  organ  can  be  made  thus  safely  to  relax  its  hold  on  the  foetus  while  we 
perform  version,  either  cephalic  or  podalio,  then  are  we  surely  possessed  of 
a  remedy  which  robs  "  cross  births"  of  half  their  terror.  Whether  all 
this  is  true  or  not  we  will  not  now  say,  preferring  to  await  a  little  more 
experience  on  the  subject.  Thus  far,  however  (and  we  claim  some  expe- 
rience in  such  matters),  we  have  never  met  with  a  case  wherein  even  the 
most  complete  state  of  anaethesia  has  done  more  than  delay  the  recurrenc 
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of  the  eocpulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus :  whenever  our  hand  has  been  intro- 
duced under  such  circumstances,  we  have  found  the  normal  tonic  contrac- 
tions of  the  organ  on  the  child  altogether  unaffected.  In  other  words,  our 
own  observation  teaches  us,  that  under  the  state  of  complete  anadthesia  the 
womb  b  closely  applied  to  the  ovoid  form  of  the  foetus,  and  that  any  effort 
to  perform  version  arouses  the  organ  as  fully  as  in  a  case  where  no  chloro- 
form has  been  administered. 


Novel  Treatment  foe  Uterine  Hemorrhages. — ^In  the  January 
number  of  the  North  American  Medico- Chtrugical  Review  we  notice  quite 
an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  by  M.  Bupierris,  Havana,  Cuba.  Dr. 
D.  recommends  the  injection  of  the  Uterine  cavity  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
— one  [part  iodine  and  two  parts  water — the  injection  to  be  repeated,  if 
necessaiy,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.  He  says  he  has  resorted  to 
the  treatment  '^  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  found  but  one  case  to 
resist  it.''     He  also  cites  cases  to  prove  the  innocuousness  of  the  remedy. 


A  Naval  Medioal  Board  in  New  Orleans. — ^A  Naval  Medical 
Board  will  be  convened  in  New  Orleans,  on  Monday,  March  16, 1857,  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  medical  corps  of  the 
navy.  Gentlemen  desiring  permission  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Board,  will  address  their  applications  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
stating  their  age  and  plaice  of  residence,  and  accompanied  by  respectable 
testimonials  of  moral  character.  The  application  of  no  one  will  be  con- 
sidered whose  age  is  under  twenty-one  or  over  twenty-five.  No  allowance 
made  for  the  expenses  of  persons  undergoing  these  examinations,  as  they 
are  indispensible  pre-requisites  to  appcuntment. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  promotion  in  the  medical  corps  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  about  the  same  date. — Daily  Paper, 

Well,  surely  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  next.  A  Naval  Medical 
Board  in  New  Orleans ! !  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  honest  eUough,  impartial  enough,  aye,  hold  enough,  to 
order  a  board  of  medical  examiners  to  convene  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
so  that  Southwestern  medical  men  can  have  a  chance  of  procuring  situa- 
tions in  our  navy  as  assistant  surgeons  ?  We  read  so  much  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  while  we  read.  We  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  seeing  such  boards  announced  to  meet  in  some  one 
of  the  Northern  cities,  that  we  were  sure  the  printer  had  made  a  mistake 
in  the  name — that  it  must  be  New  York  instead  of  New  Orleans.  But  all 
the  monung  papers  have  it  New  Orleans,  and  it  must  be  so. 
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Wen,  let  us  rejoice  over  tliis  little  taste  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The 
poor  yoang  doctor  from  the  Southw^t,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel  all 
the  way  i»  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  stand  an  examination,  the  result 
of  which  is  generaDy  w(«8e  than  doubtful,  may  now  have  a  hearing,  and  be 
admitted  to  partake  of  advantages  which  prop^ ly  belong  to  the  whole 
country.  We  shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  why  this  great  mark  of  re- 
spect shown  the  South  ? 

BUBNINa  OP  THE  MeDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE    UNIVEaSiTT    OP 

LouisviiiLE. — ^We  regret  to  have  to  record  this  sad  disaster.  Aside 
from  the  great  inconvenience  to  which  the  faculty  and  students  must  ne- 
cessarily be  put,  the  institution  has  lost  greatly  by  damage 'and  destruction 
of  its  museum,  library,  etc.  We  are  happy,  to  know  that  their  building 
was  covered  by  insurance,  and  although  it  will  take  time  and  no  small 
amount  of  money  to  replace  the  articles  above  alluded  to,  still  we  have 
faith  that  a  few  years  will  set  all  right  again.  Our  Louisville  brethren 
are  working  men,  and  a  burning-out  or  two  cannot  annihilate  their  ener- 
gies. One  fire,  and  the  exportation  of  two  professors  in  a  single  season, 
would  dishearten  some  men ;  but  "  never  say  die,"  is  the  rute  in  "  old 
Kentuck,'  and  her  doctors  vrill  fiourish,  even  if  they  have  to  fumbh  the 
North  with  professors  and  build  a  new  college  occasionally. 


North  American  Medico-Chirurgioal  Review. — We  most  hearti- 
ly welcome  the  first  number  of  this  "  bi-monthly."  We  have  been  truly 
sorry  to  part  with  our  ev.er-welcome  old  exchange,  the  Medical  Examiner, 
and  we  regretted  to  see  the  Louisville  Review  expire ;  but  if  the  journal 
before  us  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  mingling  of  their  ashes,  then  are  we 
fully  consoled.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  North  American,  and 
are  disposed  to  give  it  all  praise.  Can  we  say  more  ?  Yes ;  we  bespeak 
for  it  the  fairest  patronage. 


A  Distinguished  Medical  Man  Retiring. — W.  F.  H.  Montgome- 
ry, A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  Professor  of  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians,  in  Ireland,  delivered  his  farewell  lecture  to  his  class  in  the 
School  of  Physio,  on  November  12th  ult.  It  seems  that  before  delivering  his 
farewell  address,  he  delivered  six  lectures  on  Embryology,  and  the  theatre 
was  crowded  each  day  with  both  old  and  young  members  of  the  profession. 
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Dr.  Montgomery  has  been  lecturing  on  Midwifery  for  thirty  years,  and  may 
well  retire  from  Iiis  labors. 


Dr.  Arnott  on  the  effect  of  Ceoorofobm  on  the  Results  of 
Surgical  Operations. — ^We  finish  in  this  number  the  observations  of 
Arnott  on  this  interesting  subject.  Our  object  in  making  a  <^  special  se- 
lection'' of  these  observations,  was  to  enable  our  readers  to  see  both  sides  of 
a  very  important  question,  and  not  because  we  endorse  what  the  author 
has  said  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  his  conclusions  are  erroneous, 
and  we  perceive  that  he  has  already  engaged  in  controversy  with  his  bre- 
thren at  home.  We  are  sure  that  statistics  in  this  country  will  not  sustain 
him. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED, 

"  The  History,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers 
OF  the  United  States."  By  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  by  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1866. 

"  Medical  Notes   and   Reflections.*'     By  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  etc.     From  the  third  London  edition. 
Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  k  Lea,  1857. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  mention  that  there  are  new 

editions  of  these  works;  the  profession  know  and  value  them  highly^  and 

they  will  find  their  way  to  every  well  selected  library.     They  are  done 

up  in  Blanchard  &  Lea's  best  style. 

"Report  on  the  Use  and  Effect  of  Applications  of  Nitrate 
OF  Silver  to  the  Threat,  in  Local  or  General  Disease."  By 
Horace  Green,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  etc.,  etc.  From  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  New  York :  Edward  P.  Allen,  9 
Spruce  street,  1856.  The  same  old  fiddler  playing  on  the  mme  old 
string,  though  in  a  rather  more  modesc  strain.  We  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  burning,  swabbing  and  injecting  theory  and  practice  yet. 

'^  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery."  By  Daniel  Ayres,  M.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,  etc.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Medicine  for  Jan.,  1857. 
A  very  interesting  pamphlet  indeed. 

"  A  Discourse,  introductory  to  a  course  of  Clinical  Surgerj^,  delivered 
at  the  Amphitheatre  o/tJie  LouisviUe  City  Hospital^  Nov.  lih,  1856." 

By  Joshua  B.  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor,  etc. 
95 
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"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Charitt  Hospi- 
tal, to  THE  Legislature  op  the  State  of  Louisiana.     New 
Orleans,  1857." 
"Report  of  the  Board  op  Health  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.    January,  1857/' 

We  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these  valuable  reports.  In  our 
next  number  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  general  analyda  of  iheir  oontents. 
In  the  meantime,  we  look  with  confidence  to  our  legUatorelir  the  wann- 
est support  of  both  its  great  Charity  Hospital  and  its  Qaarantme.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Administrators,  the  Charity  Hospital  wants  peea- 
niary  aid  from  the  Legislature,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  not  be  denied. 
The  Quarantine  is  now  self-supporting;  it  has  many  friends,  both  in  and 
out  of  our  city,  and  in  our  neighboring  States,  and  although  herculean 
efforts  will  be  made  by  the  moneyed  few  to  break  it  down,  still  we  fioel 
assured  that  our  legblators  will  not,  for  that  reason,  allow  a  most  valuable 
experiment  to  be  nipped  in  the  very  bud — just  at  the  time  when  it  is 
promising  something  of  good  to  the  whole  community.  Two  years  cannot 
make  an  experiment;  six  years  should  be  the  shortest  term. 


List  of  Payments,  from  August  27, 1856,  to  January  25, 1857. — 
Dr.  P.  S.  Cafirey,  on  account  of  1856,  12  50;  6.  A.  Landry,  1856, 
15;  J.  W.Lilly,  1854, 13;  Dr.  Lewis,  1856, 15;  Dr.  Edwards,  1866, 
$5;  John  Butts,  1856, 15 ;  Wm.  Beynaud,  1856,  t5;  L.  MoxHa&tj 
1855-6, 18;  W.  Y.  Gadberry,  1856,  15;  D.  S.  Biriand,  1855-6,  «8; 
P.  E.  Delente,  1856, 15;  0.  Anfoux,  1856,  95;  John  Morrison,  1856, 
¥5  ;  H.  Y.  Bickman,  «5  ;  D.  H.  Dement,  1854-5-6,  $11 ;  F.  Eager,  1856, 
$5;  G.  W.  Leatherman,  1856,  $5;  C  C.  Mei^th,  1856,  15;  J»  F. 
Thorpe,  1854-5-6,911;  D.  J.  Means,  1856,  $5;  Thomas  Hunt^  1856,  95; 
T.  A.  Sheppard,  1856,  $5;  T.  H.  L.  Smith,  1855^,  $8;  G.  F.  Okam- 
berlain,  balance  1856,  $2 ;  W.  L.  Shelby,  1856, 15;  BHisDonnell,  1866, 
$5;  J.  N.  Ball,  1855-6,  95;  J.  F.  Harrington,  1856, 15;  J.  S.Brodcm- 
ton,  1857,  95;  T.  E.  Vick,  1857,  95 .  Elbert  Bknd,  1857,  96;  C.  H. 
Stone,  1857,  95 ;  J.  Allison  Dill,  1856,  95 ;  L.  A.  Burgess,  1866,  «5 ; 
A.  C.  Holt,  1856,  95;  R.  J.  SterUng,  1856, 95;  R.  Hagan,  1855-6,  98, 
on  account  of '57, 92 ;  T.  T.  Russel,  1856,  95 ;  J.  L.  Homsby,  1856,  96 ; 
Hugh  ElKot,  1857,  95 ;  H.  H.  Harris,  on  account  of  1867,  98. 

If  our  friends  will  be  pleased  to  look  over  the  foregoing  list  of  pay- 
ments, they  will  readily  perceive  that  editors  are  the  wont  paid  labcffers  in 
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the  world.  Only  tihink  of  our  colleotiiig  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars (!)  rince  August  27, 1856.  If  delinquents  will  look  on  this  picture, 
wo  are  sure  that  they  will  not  only  pay  that  which  is  long  due,  but  send  us 
the  $5  for  1857  too.  To  those  who  have  ever  paid  us  up  promptly,  we  re- 
turn our  sincere  thanks,  and  ask  a  continuance  of  their  kind  patronage. 
Those  who  still  owe  us  are  still  under  obligations  to  us  for  furnishing 
them  a  valuable  journal. 


Our  Mortality  Report. — Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  we 
cannot  furnish  our  regular  Mortality  Report ;  but  it  will  appear  in  our 
March  number. 


EXCERPTA. 

Paracentesis  Pericardii. — ^The  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  (Paris),  of 
Ootdber  18, 1856,  contains  the  relation  of  a  most  interesting  case  in  which 
the  pericardium  was  punctured  in*a  case  of  hydrops  pericardii.  This  ope- 
ration, though  long  considered  as  unwarrantable,  both  on  account  of  the 
unoertainty  of  diagnosis,  and  of  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  it 
may  give  rise,  may  now  be  considered  at  times  as  both  possible  and  useful. 
Th^case  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  is  invested  with  some  interest,  from 
the  number  and  high  authority  of  the  consulting  physicians  who  publicly 
decided  as  to  its  expediency.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trousseau,  all  the. 
Physicians  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  assembled  to  deliberate  on  a  severe  case  of 
pericarditis,  accompanied  with  enormous  effusion,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
speedy  death,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  puncture  of  the ' 
pericardium  was  the  only  means  of  averting  the  impending  danger.  Thus 
eneouraged,  Mr.  Trousseau  performed  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  in 
the  presence  of  the  consulting  physicians. 

Although  the  operation  was  not  ultimately  successful,  on  account  of  un- 
foreseen complicaUons,  yet  the  case  presents  so  many  interestingjpoints  that 
we  shall  present  it  to  our  readers  as  reported  by  the  Gazette  des  Hopi- 
taux,— {Edilon.') 

A  young  man,  twentynseven  years  of  age,  entered  the  wards  of  Mr. 
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Trousseau,  at  Hotel  Dieu^  he  sidd  tliat  hk  disease  was  of  recent  origiD, 
he  had  high  fever  and  all  the  symptoms  and  auscultatory  signs  of  capillary 
bronchitis.  He  said  that  for  two  years  he  had  had  some  severe  pulmonary  af- 
fection, for  which  he  had  taken  cod  liver  oil.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  close 
examination  of  the  precordial  region,  revealed  a  bellows  murmur  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  but  the  sounds  were  distinctly  audible.  He  said  he  had 
never  suffered  from  rheumatism.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  a  double  hruit 
de  idujfle  was  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  repeated  so  as  to  constitute  the  bruit  de 
rappel,  being  two  sounds  in  quick  succession,  like  the  galloping  of  a  horse 
heard  at  a  distance.  Very  soon  the  dullness  increased  over  the  region  of 
the  heart  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  with  serous 
effusion,  now  became  perfectly  manifest.  The  sounds  of -the  heart  became 
gradually  less  distinct  in  proportion,  as  the  liquid  increased,  until  gradu- 
ally they  ceased  to  be  heard.  Pulse  continued  frequent,  but  regular  and 
full.  The  patient  suffered  greatly  frpm  that  distress  and  anxiety  which 
are  characteristic  of  heart  disease.  And  these  symptoms  increased  as  the 
effusion  became  more  manifest.  The  administration  of  the  different  reme- 
dies, such  as  calomel,  digitalis,  purgatives,  and  blister  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  were  all  of  no  avail.  His  face  became  swollen,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities were  also  infiltrated^  and  the«pulse  was  small  and  excessively 
frequent. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  Mr.  Trousseau  thought  that  puncture  of  the 
pericardium  would,  perhaps,  be  neoessaiy,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
avoid  the  operation.  But  the  symptoms  soon  became  so  alarming,  that 
further  postponement  would  be  fatal ;  he  then  summoned  in  consultation 
all  his  colleagues  of  Hotel  Dieu,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  those  three 
questions — diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  consulting  physicians  was^  that  pericarditis 
did  actually  exist,  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  a  liquid  which  they  esti- 
mated at  about  two  pints.  There  was  dullness  on  percussion,  from  the 
third  rib  to  the  base  of  the  chest,  and  laterally  from  near  the  middle  line 
of  the  sternum  op  the  right,  to  about  three  inches  beyond  the  left  nipple. 
The  sounds  of  the  heart  werb  perfectly  inaudible.  From  the  distressing 
state  of  the  patient,  his  general  oedematous  condition,  and  pallid  counten- 
ance, they  judged  that  death  would  soon  be  the  result,  unless  an  issue  were 
given  to  the  liquid  which  thus  distended  the  pericardium. 

An  operation  was  therefore  deemed  essential,  and  it  was  con3equent]y 
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performed  without  any  further  delay.  Mr*  TronsBean  adopted  the  moda^ 
opeouidi  whioh  was  followed  two  jeara  ago  by  Mr.  Jobert^  in  a  similar 
caao.  He  opened  the  chest  by  means  of  a  bistouri^  the  incision  being 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  dull  region  marked  out  by  percussion^  a  little 
below  the  nipple,  in  the  nearest  interoostal  space.  Hayii^  carefully  cut 
through  the  skin  and  muscles,  he  next  cut  through  the  pleura,  and  on 
introducing  his  finger  into  the  cayity  of  the  chest,  he  felt  the  dbtended 
pericardium,  but  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  could  not  be  distinguished. 
Mr.  Trousseau- then  cut  layer  by  layer,  the  remaining  tissues,  until  the 
point  of  the  bistouri  entered  the  pericardium,  and  gave  issue  to  a 
serous  liquid  of  a  slightly  red  color.  The  incision  was  then  in- 
creased about  one-third  of  an  inch  by  means  of  a  grooved  canula,  giving 
issue  to  a  jet  of  the  same  liquid,  of  which  about  two  pounds  were  gathered, 
besides  a  large  quantity  lost  in  the  bed  clothes.  Several  gum  elastic 
sounds  were  introduced  into  the  pericardium,  but  no  more  liquid  was 
thereby  obtained;  but  the  patient  being  then  turned  on  his  leftside,  a 
yellowish  looking  liquid  came  out  of  the  wound,  but  essentially  different 
from  the  first.  An  injection  of  iodine  was  next  introduced  into  the  cavity, 
but  none  of  it  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  and  very  little  into  the 
pleura. 

But,  although  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  liquid  had  thus  been  ex- 
taracted,  the  patient  felt  immediately  relieved )  the  pulse  became  less  fre- 
quent and  more  distinct. 

The  patient  appeared  to  improve  during  the  course  of  the  day,  but  at 
night  he  was  seized  with  attacks  of  eclampsia,  which  were  repeated  every 
alf  hour  during  the  night.  The  convulsions  were  limited  to  the  right 
ide.  The  next  day  this  part  of  the  body  was  completely  paralyzed,  to- 
gether with  the  tongue.  The  breathing  appeared  good;  the  pulse  160  a 
minute.  A  preparation  of  musk  and  valerian  was  ordered.  The  unfavor- 
able symptoms  seemed  gradually  to  diminish,  when  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  fifth  day  after  the  operation. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellowish 
liquid  was  found  in  the  left  pleura,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  was  eva- 
cuated when  the  patient  was  put  upon  his  side.  The  pericardium  was 
somewhat  red  on  its  surface,  and  as  large  as  the  head  of  an  adult  person. 
There  was  no  adhesions  to  the  ribs,  the  upper  part  alone  was  covered  by  a 
thin  portion  of  the  lung,  which  was  intimately  adhering  to  it.  Opposite 
the  point  in  which  the  puncture  had  been  performed,  a  purplisli  spot  could 
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be  discerned  on  the  inner  Boitkce  of  the  perioordimmy  showing  the  pttmge 
of  the  knife.  The  false  membnuies  whiidi  were  found  around  this  point 
were  of  a  red  color^  as  if  stained  by  a  recent  bhx)dy  effosion.  When  the 
pericardium  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  two  pounds  of  a 
red-looking  liquid,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  first 
stage  of  the  operation.  .  The  heart  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Uos 
cavity,  at  about  two  inches  from  its  external  sorfiM^,  at  the  point  where 
the  puncture  was  made.  Both  the  heart  and  the  internal  sm^Mse  of  the 
pericardium  were  covered  with  a  thick  and  reticulated  false  membrane. 
The  heart  was  about  ils  normal  sise,  but  there  was  considerable  coneentrio 
hypertrophy,  so  that  its  cavities  were  much  narrower  dian  usual. 

We  have  seen  in  the  relation  of  the  case,  that  two  difibrent  kinds  of 
liquid  had  been  obtained  from  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  that  by  their 
evident  disparity  ihey  must  have  been  obtained  from  different  sources. 
Tet  some  of  ibe  assisting  physicians  were  of  opinion  that  the  liquid  issued 
from  one  sac,  and  that  this  was  not  the  pericar^um,  but  the  pleuritic 
cavity.  The  autopsy  proved,  as  Professor  Trousseau  had  maintained 
during  the  operation,  that  they  were  obtained  from  both  sources,  viz.,  the 
first  from  the  pericardium,  and  the  second  from  the  pleura.  And  yet  it  was 
evident  that  the  pericardium  had  been  very  incompletely  emptied.  l%e 
reason  of  this  was,  that  when  the  bistouri  penetrated  into  the  pericardium, 
through  the  well  grounded  fear  of  wounding  the  heart,  M.  Trousseau  had 
made  but  a  small  opening  in  the  pericardium.  Had  he  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  introducing  immediately  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  this  would  have 
scoured  the  oomplete  evacuation  of  the  sac;  whereas,  as  it  was,  when  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  was  diminished  by  the  issue  of  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid,  the  external  incision  ceased  to  be  opposite  the  internal  opening, 
and  by  that  means  the  further  issue  of  liquid  was  arrested. 

Guided,  however,  by  his  experience  in  the  former  case,  the  learned 
prc^essor  thinks,  that  if  ever  a  case  of  the  same  kind  were  to  occur  to  him 
he  would  adopt  a  different  course  of  proceeding.  He  thinks  that  the  best 
mode  of  operating  would  be  to  open  the  pericardium,  close  the  external 
opening,  and  let  the  liqtdd  be  emptied  into  the  pleuritic  cavity;  he  is  of 
opinion  that  this  mode  of  operating  would  bet  much  safer;  that  the  effusion 
of  a  serous  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity  would  give  rise  to  no  bad  symp- 
toms ;  and  lastly,  that  the  abscnrption  of  this  liquid  by  a  healthy  pleural 
membrane  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  rapid. — Translated  hyA.  Penutorij 
M.D. 
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Datuba  Tatula. — ^Dr.  Semple  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of  datura 
tatahy  firom  whieh  a  powerfol  extract  is  derived.  The  substance  stramo- 
niam,  whiob  is  an  important  article  of  the  materia  medica,  has  fallen  into 
comparatiyo  disnse^  owing  to  the  nnoertainty  of  its  operation.  This  latter 
oircnmstaiioe  is  probably  dne  to  the  fiict  that  the  medimnal  extract  is  ob- 
tained from  diflferent  plants.  The  common  datura  stramonium  of  our  own 
oonntrj  is  a  humble  and  insignificant  weed,  and  the  extract  obtained  from 
ithaS|  p«rh^»9  little  power;  but  that  obtained  from  datura  tatula^  which 
is. a  largOy  tree-like  plants  growing  in  North  America,  is  a  substance  of  un- 
doubted efficacji  and  its  operation  may  be  generally  relied  upon. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  then  read  a  pqper  on  the  ^'Nature  of  Phthisis^  and 
particularly  of  the  Pretuberoular  Stage."  After  p<»sting  out  the  advan- 
tages of  special  hospitak  in  the  study  of  diseases^  the  object  of  the  author 
was  to  shoWy  Isti  That  the  treatment  of  phthisis^  in  order  to  be  commonly 
successful,  must  be  in  the  pretuberoular  stage.  2nd,  That  there  is  a  pre- 
tuberoular stage,  which  is  capable  of  easy  demonstration,  and  in  which 
treatment  would  commonly  prevent  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  And  8d, 
That  the  nature  of  phthisis  essentially  consists  in  a  lessened  inspiratory 
action  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lung.  He  admitted  that  phthisis  was  induced 
by  a  multitude  of  causes,  but  he  affirmed  that  the  tendency  of  all  those  is 
towards  exhaustbn,  and  that  they,  although  many,  have  one  mode  of 
action,  in  inducing  the  disease.  He  criticised  minutely  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  phthisis  is  a  disease  of  blood|  and  proved  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  disease,  there  is  no  universal  condition  of  it 
which  attends  the  origin  of  the  disease,  or  which  is  really  causative  of  it 
The  state  of  the  system,  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  phthisis,  is  one  of 
both  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  to  be  expressed  rather  by  a  general  predispo-/ 
sition  to  the  disease  than  by  a  specific  state  of  a  part  of  a  system,  viz.,  the 
blood,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  disease  had  never  been  found,  nor  had 
been  directly  transmitted  to  another  system.  He  also  provad,  from  his 
own  investigations,  that  the  functions  of  alimentation  were  not  at  fault  as 
causative  of  phthisis,  by  showing  that  the  quantity  of  food  taken  in  the 
early  stage  is  equal  to  that  in  health ;  and  by  a  reference  to  ihe  fsoces, 
solids  in  the  urine,  biliary  and  cutioular  excretions,  he  showed  that  there 
was  no  larger  excretory  waste  than  occurs  in  health.  The  lessened  action 
of  the  air-cells  he  proved  from  the  lessened  vital  capacity,  feeble  inspiratory 
power,  and  lessened  mobilify  in  the  eadiest  stage  of  the  disease ;  the  con- 
sequent lessened  vehicular  murmur,  harshness  of  respiration,  and  flattening 
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of  tbe  chesfc,  with  slight  dolness,  indioative  of  atrophy  of  the  lung.  He 
also  proved  that  the  signs  of  lesseiied  vesictilar  ac^on  are  found  in  all  those 
cases  which^  by  oonvmon  consent;  are  said  to  be  prone  to  phihisis;  ttnd  men- 
tioned instances  in  his  own  practice  at  the  hospital  in  which  the  vital  capa- 
city was  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  one-half  the  n<»nnal  quantity^  without 
there  being  any  evidence  of  the  deposit  of  solid  material  in  the  lung. 
This  stage  of  lessened  vesicular  inspiratory  action,  without  any  evidence  of 
tubercular  deposition,  ho  designated  as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is 
one  in  which  every  hope  of  success  may  be  entertained  from  suitable  treat- 
ment. The  second  stage  was  that  of  tubercular  deposition,  and  the  third 
that  of  destruction  of  tissue,  whether  to  the  extent  of  softening  only,  or  to 
the  further  degree  of- the  formation  of  a  cavity.  He  then  proceeded  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  act  of  inspiration  and  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  and  the.  importance  of  maintaining  a  balance  between 
the  systemic  and  pulmonic  circulations,  and  explained  the  especial  liability 
of  the  apex  of  the  lung  tubercles,  by  a  consideration  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  lung,  whereby  the  cells  of  the  apex  must  at  all  times  be  less  per- 
fectly distended  than  those  at  the  base,  and  consequently  have  less  circu- 
lation and  vital  influences.  He  discarded  the  notion  of  deposition  of 
tubercle  in  the  lung  from  the  blood }  and,  having  referred  to  Dr.  W.  Addi- 
son's theory  of  the  formation  of  the  tubercle  in  the  lung  from  degenerated 
epithelium,  showed  how  readily  the  air-cell  is  rendered  fit  to  be  a  recep- 
tacle of  such  morbid  products,  when  its  action  or  vital  influences  are  les- 
sened or  lost.  The  extreme  liability  of  the  lungs  to  the  deposition  was 
not  from  any  question  of  the  blood,  but  from  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
aotion  of  extension  and  retraction  of  the  air-cells  (as  he  had  demonstrated), 
and  from  the  immense  number  of  such  fitted  receptacles  as  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  offered.  He  believed  that  phthisis  and  scrofula  are  distinct  dis- 
eases, and  that  while  they  may  be  sometimes  causative  of  each  other,  their 
co-ordinate  occurrence  was  chiefly  accidental.  He  also  explained  the  oc- 
currence of  haemoptysis  before  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  upon  the  princi- 
ples now  laid  down,  and  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  any  attempts  to 
arrest  it  directly,  and  also  of  interfering  with  that  degree  of  increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration  and  pulsation  which  nature  sets  up  as  a  prophylactic 
measure  when  the  amount  of  circulation  in  the  lungs  is  so  greatly  lessened, 
as  it  is  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  The  discussion  of  the  proper  treatment, 
based  upon  these  views,  was  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  but  he  strongly 
urged  his  professional  brethren  to  recommend  to  the  community  the  impor- 
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tanoe  (rf  frequent  examination  ]of  tbe  chest  of  the  younger  members  of 
fiunities,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  its  pretubercular 
stage. — M^.  Times  and  Gazette. 


Dr.  Ds  Jonqh. — His  Migestj  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  beeii  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  confer^  the  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
upon  this  gonileman,  whose  name  is  so  favoramy  ^ociated  with  his  useful 
researches  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected that  the  same  sovereign,  and  also  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  some  time  since,  awarded  to  Dr.  De  Jongh  medals  of  merit, 
in  approval  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  scientific  and  practical  investi- 
gations.— Med.  Times  and  Gazette,    • 


Statistics  of  Lithotritt. — ^Dr.  Swalin,  of  Stockholm,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  giving  the  results  of  61  cases  of  calculus,  observed  by  him 
between  1840  and  1855.  Of  these,  8  were  not  operated  on,  4  were  sub- 
mitted to  lith9tomy,  and  49  to  lithotrity.  The  ages  of  the  latter  were,  1 
between  10  and  20 ;  4  between  40  and  50;  14  between  60  and  60 ;  26 
between  60  and  7t);  and  4  between  70  and  80.  Seven  deaths  occurred, 
giving  a  mortality  of  exactly  1  in  7. 


Hospital  Ventilation. — ^Many  gases  injurious  to  health  are  diffused 
with  extreme  rapidity;  place  and  expose  camphor  in  a  room,  then  open 
doors  and  windows,  the  diffusion  will  not  be  stopped,  nor  the  scent  be 
materially  diminished;  if  even  the  air  could  be  pumped  out  with  a  strong 
current,  the  taint  would  remain  as  long  as  any  of  the  camphor  existed. 
Decaying  and  fermenting  animal  and  vegetable  substances  act  much  in  the 
same  way  as  camphor;  gases  are  liberated,  and  diffusion  takes  place.  The 
change  of  air  in  rooma  and  hospital  wards  ought  not  to'  be  m'ade  at  high 
velocities;  some  of  the  best  regulated  hospitals  calculate  upon  a  change 
equal  to  one  foot  vertical  per  minute ;  that  is,  in  a  room  15  feet  high,  the 
whole  air  should  not  be  changed  at  a  greater  rate  than  once  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Gases  are  diffused  much  more  rapidly  than  this;  for  a  limited 
space  one  gas  will  pass  into  another  gas  (hydrogen  into  common  air,  for 
instance)  as  into  a  vacuum.  No  allowable  artificial  current  man  can  create 
will  prevent  such  diffusion,  if  the  gases  are  brought  infe  proximity ;  no 
ordinary  artificial  trapping  will  stop  it.  Many  gases  pass  through  fluids^ 
and  so-called  solids,  very  readily.  Hydrogen  gas  will  pass  easily  through 
96 
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tho  pores  of  stucooi  so  that  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  are  no  l^arri^  to 
the  difiiision  of  cesspool  emanations ;  hence  the  intolerable  and  incurable 
nuisance  experienced  where  such  receptacles  are  used.  Latrines  and  cess- 
pools generate  hydrogen  and  its  compounds ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be 
placed  in  contact  with  hospital  wards  or  rooms  without  creating  and  main- 
taining a  nuisance,  and  doing  serious  injury  to  the  patients  or  inhabitants. 
—The  Builder. 


Health  of  Butchers. — Pr.  Thomson,  in  his  last  monthly  r^ort  on 
the  health  of  Marylebone,  says — *^  The  number  of  butchers  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1851,  was  49,403.  ^he  deaths  out  of  this  extensiye  class 
amounted,  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45,  to  17  per  thousand,  while  only- 
8  per  thousand  of  farmers  died,  and  10  per  thousand  of  shoemakers }  21 
per  thousand  of  publicans,  however,  died.  Between  45  and  55,  the  mor- 
tality was,  among  butchers,  23 ;  farmers,  12 ;  shoemakers,  15 ;  publicans, 
28,  in  the  thousand.  Between  the  ages  of  55  and  65,  the  deaths  were,  of 
butchers,  42,  and  of  publicans,  39  per  thousand  ^  of  farme'rs,  25,  and  of 
shoemakers,  29  per  thousand.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributes to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  (his  class.  They  arc  exposed  to 
cold  and  wet  in  the  night,  often  to  incessant  labor,  toiling  very  frequently 
in  close,  ill-ventilated  holes  under  ground,  as  some  slaughterhouses  may 
be  termed  with  justice.  I  am  told  that  the  younger  butchers  generally  eat 
a  very  large  quantity  of  animal  food,  and  that  from  one  to  two  pounds,  and 
even  upwards,  is  no  uncommon  daily  allowance ;  that  those  who  thus  eat 
freely  aro  not  so  much  addicted  to  stimulating  drinks }  and  some  master 
butchers  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  practices  are  incompatible  for  any 
prolonged  period  of  time." — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 


Creosote  in  Dysentery. — In  a  very  wide  spread  epidemic,  Dr.  An- 
drce  found  the  aqua  creosoti  of  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  (^i.  ad  5xij. 
aq.  dest.)  very  useful.  A  teaspoonful  is  given  to  adults  every  two  hours, 
and  a  drop  for  every  year  to  children.  It  is  usefut  only  at  an  early  stage, 
opium  being  the  remedy  at  a  later.  Dr.  Hellman  hus  also  found  it  useful 
but  some  practitioners  state  that  those  patients  who  take  the  aqua  as  a 
prophylactic  of  their  own  accord  are  oftenest  seised  with  dysentery. — 
Schmides  Jahrh.  XCI,  p.  29, 
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Veratbia  and  Morphia  in  Inoontinenoe  op  Urine. — 61/  Tho$. 
Kennard,  M.  i>.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  BlackweWs  Island  Sospiialsy 
New  Fork  Case  1.  Moses  Kitten,  set.  28,  white,  engineer,  native  of 
New  York,  was  admitted  into  the  Penitentiary  Hospital,  Blackwell's 
Iflland,  May  12,  1856,  sabring  from  delirium  tremens,  with  apoplexy, 
followed  by  complete  pamlysb,  which  kept*him  in  an  insensible  state 
for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he  had  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon.  On 
recovering  from  this,  he  had  no  control  over  the  sphincter  muscles,  dis- 
charging both  fadces  and  urine  involuntarily,  for  which  he  was  treated 
during.  June  and  July  without  avail.  On  the  8th  of  August  he  was 
placed  under  my  charge,  when  I  ordered  him  to  rub  the  perineum  three 
times  daily  with  the  following  ointment :  B. — Morphiae  sulphatis,  veratria, 
aa  gr.  z;  azungise,  §j. — Ft.  ung.  This  treatment  was  continue<f  three 
days,  when  no  further  inconvenience  was  experienced,  and  the  control 
over  the  sphincters  was  as  perfect  as  ever  before. 

Case  2.  John  Kipp,  set.  80,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  at  the  Almshouse,  Blackwell's  Island,  on  the  20th  qf  September, 
1856,  for  contusion  from  a  fall.  On  examining  him,  and  finding  his 
clothes  wet,  I  learned  that  he  had  had  no  control  over  his  sphincter  vesicao 
for  eight  years,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  prevent  involuntary  discharges. 
Being  unable  to  assign  a  positive  reason  for  his  state,  I  ordered  him  to  rub 
the  morphia  and  veratria  ointment  on  the  perineum  three  times  daily,  and 
in  one  week  from  commencing  its  use  no  further  trouble  was  experienced. 

Case  3.  John  Flynn,  set.  56,  native  of  Ireland,  laborer,  was  admitted  to 
the  Almshouse  Hospital,  Sept.  1^,  suffering  from  pdraplegia  of  four  years' 
standing,  two  years  of  which  time  he  has  had  no  control  over  his  bladder, 
but  passed  his  urine  involuntarily.  I  ordered  strychnia  gr.  1-lSth  twice 
daily  for  the  paralysis,  and  to  rub  the  perineum  three  times  daily  with  the 
morphia  and  veratria  ointment.  Two  weeks  from  this  time  he  was  cured 
of  the  incontinence  of  urine,  and  went  on  rapidly  improving  till  the  end  of 
a  month,  when  he  was  discharged,  nearly  well. — Amer.  Jour,  o/the  Med, 
Sciences, 


Eesearches  on  the  Cause  of  the  Fluidity  of  the  Blood. — 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  commenced  by  giving 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  had  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  the  phenomena  of  coagulation. 
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He  their  related  his  own  investigationfl;  whi^h  had  led  him  to  the  discoveiy 
that  ammonia  is  a  constitaent  of  the  blood;  and  that  on  its  presence  the 
solubili^  of  fibrin,  and  therefore  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  is  dependents 
The  nameroos  experiments  performed  by  the  author  were  desoribed :  thej 
may  be  thus  briefly  classified  :  1.  By  causing  the  vapor  arising  from  coag- 
ulating blood  to  pass  through  another  quantity  of  blood,  drawn  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time  and  firom  the  same  animal,  the  coagulation  of 
the  latter  is  suspended  so  long  as  the  current  of  vapor  is  kept  up.  2»  By 
driving  the  vapor  of  coagulating  blood  into  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  treating  with  chloride  of  platinum,  the  characteristic  yellow 
crystals  of  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum  are  procurable.  3.  On  collect- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  freshly-drawn  blood  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and 
placing  over  a  cover,  to  the  interior  of  which  is  fixed  a  slip  of  glass  mobt- 
ened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  glass  becomes  covered  with  microscopic 
crystals  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  4.  If  fibrin  removed  from  blood  be 
carefully  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  again  added  to  the 
serum  and  red  particles,  coagulation^may  be  induced.  The  result  arrived 
at  was,  that  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  depends  essentially  on  the  evo- 
lution of  ammonia  firom  the  blood ;  and  this  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
modifications  observed  in  the  process  of  coagulation  under  various  physical 
conditions.  In  concluding  his  paper.  Dr.  Bichardson  pointed  out  that 
ammonia,  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  a  constant  constituent 
of  the  air  expired  in  the  breath.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  its  evolution  in  respiration,  was  of  interest  in  that  it  con- 
nected more  closely  the  link  that  .exists  between  the  animal  and  v^table 
worlds.  But  the  subject  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the 
causes,  the  nature,  and  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. — Proceedings  of 
British  Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Sciences,  1856. 


Vomiting  for  Forty  Years. — By  Jacob  Bigdow,  M.  D,,  of  Boston, 
A  lady,  now  79  years  of  age,  has  been  at  times  under  my  care  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  She  reports  that  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  she  had  a 
severe  fever,  on  recovering  from  which  she  found  herself  unable  to  retain 
either  food  or  liquid  upon  the  stomach  in  any  considerable  quantity.  She 
is  confideoMihat  during  the  whtie  period  of  fbrty  years,  she  has  never  re- 
tained a  meal,  but  has  vomited  regularly  at  least  three  tiines  a  day.  If 
she  eats  or  drinks  in  irregular  or  intermediate  hours,  the  material  received 
is  always  thrown  off,  even  if  it  be  only  a  cup  of  tea  <»r  of  water.'  The  Tom- 
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iting  is  easy,  and  without  pain  or  great  effort.  The  matter  thrown  up 
consists  of  the  ingesta^  haying  nsoallj  an  acid  taste.  There  is  no  bile,  ex- 
cept during  the  presence  of  some  temporary  indisposition.  She  takes  her 
food  with  relish,  and  in  most  instances  throws  it  off  quickly,  hdng  often 
obliged  to  leave  the  table  abruptiy  for  that  purpose.  If  the  vomiting  is 
not  complete,  she  occasionally  drinks  warm  water  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion and  relieve  uneasiness,  especially  at  going  to  bed.  Sho  ts  confident 
that  she  ejects  as  much  as  she  receives,  but  her  daughter,  who  resides 
with  her,  thinks  it  may  be  three  quarters  as  much.  The  last  supposition 
is  undoubtedly  nearest  the  truth,  and  would  leave  for  her  support  one  quar- 
ter of  each  meal  taken. 

She  is  now  in  her  eightieth  year,  having  led  an  active  life,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  competent  degree  of  health,  except  an  occasional  attack  of  acute 
disease.  She  has  four  times  had  severe  erysipelas,  attended  in  two  instan- 
ces with  considerable  sloughing.  She  has  had  dysentery  more  than  once. 
Last  spring  she  broke  the  os  humeri  and  had  an  abscess  on  the  shoulder. 
She  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health,  the  functions  duly  performed, 
and  has  made  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  within  a  few  months.  She  is 
confident  that  for  the  period  which  has  been  stated,  including  one  half  of 
her  life,  she  has  never  retained  a  single  meal. 

I  have  never  found  any  tumor,  effusion  or  tenderness  on  pressure  in  or 
about  the  epigastric  region,  except  the  occasional  effects  of  acute  disease  as 
above  mentioned.  Her  habit  has  been  generally  spajre,  but  otherwise  her 
appearance,  spirits  and  bearing,  are  those  of  a  person  who  has  been  bene- 
fited, rather  than  injured,  by  the  smallness  of  the  nutriment  left  for  her 
support. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Physical  Aspect  of  Man. — ^An  examination  of  20,000  infants  at 
the  Maternity,  in  Paris,  gives  for  the  weight  of  the  new  born  6i  lbs.;  the 
same  mean  value  obt^ns  for  the  city  of  Brussels.  For  about  a  week  after 
birth  this  weight  undergoes  an  actual  diminution,  owing  to  the  tissue  des- 
truction which  issues  through  the  establishment  of  respiratien,  and  which 
for  a  time  exceeds  the  gain  from  nutrition.  For  the  same  age,  the  male 
infant  is  heavier  than  the  female ;  but  this  difference  gradually  diminishes, 
and  at  twelve  years  their  weight  is  sensibly  the  same.  Three  years  later, 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  the  weight  is  one-half  of  what  it  is  finally  to  be, 
when  full  development  is  revealed. 

The  maximum  weight  eventually  attained,  is  a  little  more  than  twenty 
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times  that  at  birth,  this  holding  good  for  both  wnsA)  but  nnee  the  aeW 
born  femak  weighs  less  than  the  standard,  and  the  new  born  male  more, 
the  weight  of  the  adult  male  is  137  lbs.,  and  of  the  adult  female  121  lbs. 
The  mean  weight  of  a  man,  irrespective  of  his  period  of  life,  is  about  107 
lbs.,  and  of  a  woman  nearly  94  lbs.  Th^  mean  weight  of  a  hnraan  being, 
withoot  reference  to  either  age  or  sex,  is  about  90  lbs. 

M.  Qaelelet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  8tatistics,.as  the 
result  of  his  researches,  states  that  communities  seem  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unchangeable  laws,  as  much  as  the  individual.  '<  In  communi- 
ties, man  commits  the  same  number  of  murders  each  year,  and  does  it 
with  the  same  weapons.  We  might  enumerate,  beforehand,  how  many 
individuals  will  imbue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  kind,  how  many 
will  forge,  how  many  poison,  very  nearly  as  we  enumerate,  beforehand, 
how  many  birdis  and  deaths  wiU  take  place." — Nashville  Journal  of 
Medicine  c^  Surgery, 


ExsEOTioN  OF  THE  Elbow-Joint. — By  George  V,  Mackman,  M.D. — 
During  the  early  part  of  May  last,  I  was  consulted  by  Catherine  Greary, 
of  Cumminsville,  who  was  suffering  from  caries  of  the  ardcular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint  She  was  24 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  healthy  appearance.  Although  she  had  experienced 
pain  for  nearly  three  years,  it  was  not  until  about  Chrsstmas  last  that  mat- 
ter^was  discharged.  Through  the  fistulous  opening  communioaiing  with 
the  joint,  the  denuded,  carious  condition  of  the  bones  could  readily  be  de- 
tected. On  the  27ih  of  May,  with  the  assbtance  of  Drs.  Mount,  Fries, 
Dandridge,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  other  physicians,  I,  exposed  the 
joint  by  a  H  shaped  incision,  and  during  the  dissection  of  the  flaps  the 
ulnar  nerve  was  drawn  one  side  by  Dr.  Fries,  so  as  not  to  be  even  exposed 
during  the  operation.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  were  then  removed 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  one  of  Luer's  small  saws.  The  hemorr- 
hage was  slight,  but  one  vessel  requiring  a  ligature.  Water  dressings 
were  applied  to  the  parts,  and  the  limb  placed  in  the  extended  portion 
upon  a  pillow.  After  a  few  days  Dr.  Mount,'  who  had  charge  of  the  case, 
applied  an  angular  splint,  and  from  time  to  time  the  arm  was  flexed  until 
it  was  brought  to  a  right  angle.  Nearly  the  whole  wound  healed  by  the 
first  intention.  The  patient,  from  misapprehending  instructions  ^ven 
her,  commenced  the  use  of  the  limb  at  too  early  a  period,  by  which  the 
uniting  band  was  temporarily  weakened,  but  she  is  now— -nearly  six 
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moQths  after  the  operation — Bieadilj  gaining  strenglih  and  control  of  the 
movementB  of  the  limb.  No  fistnlons  openings  exist,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  will  in  a  few  months  have  a  yery  excellent  nse  of  her  arm. 
This  prediction  \a  based  npon  the  resolts  of  the  operations  performed  by 
Professors  Sjme,  Fergnsson,  Eriohsen,  and  others,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  Drs.  Harris,  Buck,  Matter,  and  Pancoast  in  onr  own  country.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  arm  acquired  almost  its  natural  powers. —  WesUm 
Lancet, 


Thb  "Kkady  Mbthod"  in  Asphxia,  Succbbsful  Bboovery  after 

ORDINARY  MEANS,  TREED  FOR  AN  HOUR,  HAD  FAILED. — B^f  A.  LegcUf  M, 

D.y  South  Shielck. — Having  had  occauon  to  visit  a  lady,  three  ov  four 
miles  distant,  on  the  3rd  instant,  as  I  drove  to  the  door  I  was  requested  to 
go  immediately  to  the  coach-house  to  see  ^^  an  extreme  case.'^  On  enter- 
ing the  harness-room,  I  saw  stretched  onhu  hack  before  a  warm  fire,  par- 
tially enveloped  in  blankets,  a  muscular-looking  young  man,  surrounded 
^y  four  or  five  others,  one  of  whom  was  supporting  hb  head.  The  lips 
and  face  were  blue,  the  surface  quite  cold,  and  the  body  so  rigid  that  the 
right  hand,  which  rested  over  the  pubes,  and  the  left  arm,  bent  at  right 
angles  over  the  chest,  could  not  without  difficulty  be  changed  from  their 
position.  There  was  no  pulse,  and  no  respiration  could  be  detected.  A 
slight  quivering  was  observed  throughout  the  body  for  an  instant,  and  in 
thb  movement  seemed  the  only  hope  that  life  might  be  restored.  Exactly 
an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he  was  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  at  that  time  ho 
spoke  a  few  words.  Blankets  were  taken  down  to  the  beach.  He  was 
well  rubbed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  administer  brandy,  which  it  would 
appear  he  could  not  swallow,  and  he  was  then  carried  about  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  room  where  I  found  him.  He  had  been  lying  here  about  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  he  had  not  spoken^  and  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes of  it  he  had  been  in  the  condition  above  described.  Those  around  him 
told  me  <'  they  feared  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  him."  I  felt  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  window  of  the  room  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  placing  my  watch  on  the  floor  before  me,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rect observation,  I  knelt  down,  and  with  my  right  hand  on  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  my.  left  on  the  side  of  his  chest,  commenced  the  movements  des* 
cribed  by  IDr.  Marshall  Hall.  He  was  rolled  gently  over  on  his  face  (the 
mouth  and  nostrils  being  careftdly  kept  free),  and  then  back  again  on  his 
side  <<  and  a  little  beyond,"  every  four  or  five  seconds.    About  seven 
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minates  had  elapeed  when  I  heard  more  than  one  oiT  ihe  bystanders  say^ 
*'  it  was  of  no  use ;  but  the  movements  were  steadily  persevered  in;  accom- 
panied with  occasional  shippings  with  the  open  hand  over  the  back  of  the 
chest;  and  rubbing  of  the  limbs  upwards  by  two  assistants.  In  twelve 
minutes  I  first  detected  indications  of  returning  respiration^  and  in  six 
minutes  more,  accurately  noted;  the  breathbg  was  natural.  I^then  made 
him  swallow  a  little  brandy;  and  saw  him  again  in  half  an  hour,  before  I 
left;  perfectly  safe. 

Remarks. — ^Three  months  have  ju^t  elapsed  since  the  short  but  excel- 
lent ruleS;  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall;  for  the  restoration  of 
the  drown^  appeared  in  the  Lancet;  and  now  the  second  instance  of  re- 
markable recovery  by  their  means  is  recorded.  I  could  conceive  no  case 
which  could  put  this  new  method  more  severely  to  the  test  than  the  present 
one.  Every  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  man  from  the  moment  he  was 
removed  from  the  water — ^wann  blanketS;  continued  rubbing  of  the  body, 
the  application  of  mustard;  the  administration  of  brandy;  removal  to  a 
warm  firC;  etc.}  and  yet;  notwithstanding  all  thiS;  instead  of  gettiQg  bettep, 
he  grew  worsC;  and  must  inevitably  in  a  few  minutes  more  have  been  be- 
yond all  reach  of  art.  And  why  ?  Because  his  kind  and  attentive  neigh- 
bors; although  doing  their  best  for  him;  had  been  pursuing  a  plan  opposed 
to  his  recovery.  Three  causes  evidently  operated  against  the  poor  man — 
1st;  the  attempt  to  give  brandy;  which  he  could  not  swallow  ;  2ndly;  the 
carrying  him  nearly  four  hundred  yards;  and  Srdly;  the  placing  him  upon 
his  hack,  all  of  which;  in  his  enfeebled  condition;  must  have  tended  to  re- 
produce and  prolong  the  asphyxia.  An*hour  elapsed;  postural  respiradon 
was  tried  under  thb  disadvantage;  and  in  eighteen  minutes  the  respiration 
wasfr^el 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Royal  Humane  Society  would  withdraw  their  ol^ 
''  rules;^'  so  liberally  scattered  about;  and  replace  them  with  the  concise 
and  simple  instructions  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  Ordinary  intelligence  and 
perseverance;  with  a  knowledge  of  such  rules;  I  feel  certain;  would  bo  the 
means  of  saving  very  many  lives. 

I  beg  also  to  suggest  to  my  professional  brethren  this  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resuscitating  patients  thrown  into  a  critical  condition  from  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  The  present  method  of  seizing  the  tongue 
with  the  forceps  to  pull  it  forward  yrill  be  unnecessary;  and  command  over 
the  respiratory  organs  will  be  found  to  be  surprisingly  great. — London 
Lancet. 
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